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IN  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a 
pOfHlUT  account  of  remarkable  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
dbtinjn^isb  ihc  XlXih  century.  They  dtstingliish  it  not  merely  in  com- 
parison with  any  previous  century,  but  in  companson  with  ail  the  centuries 
ihsd  have  preceded,  in  regard  to  far-reaching  intellectual  acquisitions, 
and  lo  material  achievements,  which  together  liave  profoundly  affected 
—  -  -  of  thinking  and  our  habits  of  life.  In  the  latter,  the  enormously 
facilities  of  locomotion  and  international  communication  due  to 

and  steam  navigation  have  wrought  the  greatest  changes.    These 

ii  depending  primarily  upon  that  of  the  steam  engine,  this 
fif»i  claims  our  notice,  although  properly  assignable  to  a  period  pre- 
ceding our  era  by  a  few  years.  Again,  much  of  our  material  advance* 
ment  is  connected  with  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
it»  applications  in  the  form  of  steel,  which  have  been  especially  the  work 
of  the  last  Ualf  of  the  century.  So  great  has  been  the  progress  in  this 
depaitmenty  that  for  the  present  edition  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
re-write  aJtogeiher  the  article  devoted  to  it.  Our  social  conditions  have 
also  been  greatly  modified  by  the  celerity  of  verbal  intercourse  afforded 
by  the  lelegrnph  and  the  telephone,  and  these  inventions  have  received 
Appropfiate  notice  in  this  work.  In  every  branch  of  science  also  we  have 
reasoo  to  be  proud  of  the  discoveries  our  era  can  claim,  for  they  vastly 
excel  rn  number  and  are  not  inferior  in  range  to  those  of  all  the  ages 
takea  loitetber*  From  so  large  a  field*  selection  was  of  course  necessary ; 
and  the  instances  select^td  have  oeen  these  whicn  appeared  to  some 
extent  typical,  or  those  uhxh  seen*ed  to  have  the  most  direct  bearing 
cm  ti»e  general  advance  of  owr  t!nic.  Tat  topics  comprise  chiefly 
those  great  applications  of  mtrh»n'c^l  fngineering  and  arts,  and  of 
physical  and  chemical  scieace.  in  *vhich  every  intelligent  person  feels 

fl  ;  while  some  arliclei  are  devctcd  to  certain  purely  scientifi 

.cs  that  have  excited  general  interest. 

The  author  has  aimed  at  giving  a  concise  but  clear  description  of  the 

feveml  subjects ;  and  that  without  assuming  on  the  part  of  the  reader 

XRj  knowledge  not  usually  possessed  by  young  p>ersons  of  cither  sex  who 

hurt  received  an  ordmarj'  educalicj\     The  design  has  been  to  treat  the 


subjects  as  familiarly  as  might  be  consistent  with  a  desire  to  impart  real 
information  ;  while  the  popular  character  of  the  book  has  not  been  con- 
sidered a  reason  for  regarding  accuracy  as  unnecessar)*.  On  the  contrary, 
pains  have  been  taken  to  consult  the  best  authorities  ;  and  it  is  only 
because  the  sources  of  information  to  which  the  author  is  under  obliga- 
tion are  so  many,  that  he  cannot  acknowledge  them  in  detail. 

The  present  edition  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  such  changes 
have  been  made  as  were  required  to  bring  the  matter  into  accordance 
with  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  since  this  book  was  first  published 
in  1876.  But  details  given  in  the  former  editions  have  at  the  same  time 
been  retained  where  they  served  to  indicate  the  successive  stages  of 
improvement.  It  would,  for  example,  be  impossible  in  a  section  on  steam 
navigation,  to  omit  some  notice  of  the  Great  Eastern^  and  therefore  the 
drawings  and  the  account  of  the  construction  of  that  remarkable  ship  that 
appeared  in  the  first  edition,  have  been  left  with  but  slight  alterations  in 
the  present  volume,  although  the  vessel  has  since  been  broken  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  sections  arc  devoted  to  projects  which  the  XlXlh 
century  has  not  seen  realised  ;  but  the  XXlh  centur>^  will  in  all  proba* 
bility  shortly  witness  the  completion  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  canal 
schemes  ;  and  if  the  first  submarine  tunnel  is  destined  not  to  be  one 
connecting  England  with  the  Continent,  it  will  be  one  uniting  Great 
Britain  with  her  sister  isk. 


1899, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N  L Y  bxipowledge  of  Nature's  laws  can  man  subjugate  her  powers 
and  appropriate  her  materiiiJs  for  his  own  purposes.  The  xvhole 
history  of  arts  an^  inventions  is  a  continued  comment  on  this, 
text ;  and  since  the  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by  ohserva* 
tiOQ  of  Nature,  it  follows  that  Science,  which  is  the  exact  and  orderly 
tumii  f  the  results  of  such  observation,  must  powerfully  contribute 

to  \\  ng  and  progress  of  mankmd. 

services  which  nave  been  rendered  by  science  in  promoting 

arc  thus  enumerated  by  an  eloquent  writer:  "  Ji  has  length- 

'^  "nitij^'aled  pain  ;  it  has  extinguished  diseases  ;  it  has  in- 

of  the  soil ;  it  has  given  new  securities  to  the  mariner ; 

v^'  arms  to  the  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and 

bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers  ;  it  has  guided  the 

noruously  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  it  has  hghted  up  the  night 

*im  iW  >j'ic*^doMr  of  the  day;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  the  human 

itibiQ  ;  it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the  human  muscles  ;  it  has  accelc- 

raioi  motion  :  it  has  annibiJraed  distance  i  it  has  facdttated  intercourse, 

n^tt^jrf»fi'l*  ocr,  all  friendly  oftices,  all  dispatch  of  business;  it  has  enabled 

*ie|jlhs  *d'  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to  penetrate 

recesses  of  the  earthy  to  traverse  the  land  m  cars 

lit  horses,  to  cross  the  ocean  in  ships  which  run  teii 

he  wind.    These  arc  but  a  part  of  its  fruits,  and  of 

Kii   iL    ^  X  philosophy  which  never  rests,  which  has  ne\'er 

It  is  ncvt'i  pcrfectt     Its  law  is  progress.    A  point  which  yes- 

;.,,..,  —  ...visible  is  Us  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting*pouu  t(> 

fnotrow."-lMACAULAY). 
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Thus  every  new  invention,  every  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  is  the 
embodiment  of  some  scientific  idea;  and  experience  has  proved  that  dis- 
coveries in  science*  however  remote  from  the  interests  of  every-day  hfej 
they  may  at  first  appear,  ultimately  confer  unforeseen  and  incalculabU  " 
benefits  on  mankind.     There  is  also  a  reciprocal  action  between  science^ 
and  its  appHcatian  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life  ;  for  while  no  ad%*ance  is 
ever  made  in  any  branch  of  science  which  does  not  sooner  or  later  give  rise  j 
to  a  corresponding  improvement  in  practical  art,  so  on  the  other  hand  ever^ 
advance  made  in  practical  an  furnishes  the  best  illustration  of  scientitiel 
principles. 

The  enormous  material  advantages  which  this  age  possesses,  the  cheap* 
ness  of  production  that  has  placed  comforts,  elegancies,  and  refinements 
unknown  to  our  fathers  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest,  are  traceable  in 
a  high  degree  to  the  arrangement  called  the  **  division  of  labour,"  by  which 
it  is  found  more  advantageous  for  each  man  to  devote  himself  to  one  kind 
of  work  only;  to  the  steam  encjine  and  its  numerous  applications;  to  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  properties  of  metals,  and  of  the  methods  of 
extracting  them  from  their  ores ;  to  the  use  of  powerful  and  accurate  tools; 
and  to  the  modem  plan  of  manufacturing  articles  by  processes  of  copy- 
ing, instead  of  fashioning  everything  anew  by  manual  labour.  Little  more 
than  a  century  ago  everything  was  slowly  and  imperfectly  made  by  the 
tedious  toil  of  the  workman's  hand ;  but  now  marvellously  perfect  results 
of  ingenious  manufacture  are  .1  every-day  use,  scattered  far  and  wide,  so 
that  their  very  commonness  almost  prex^nts  us  from  viewing  them  with 
the  attention  and  admiration  they  deserve.  Machiner>%  actuated  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  now  performs  with  ease  and  certainty  work  that  was 
formerly  the  drudgery  of  thousands.  Every  natural  agent  has  been  pressed 
into  man's  service:  the  winds,  the  waters,  fire,  graxity,  electricity,  light 
itself 

But  so  much  have  these  things  become  in  the  present  day  matters  of 
course,  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  revolution  pro- 
duced by  such  applications  of  science  to  realize  their  full  importance.  Let 
the  young  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  why  the  present  epoch  is  woithy 
of  admiration  as  a  stage  tn  the  progress  of  mankind,  address  himself  to 
some  intelligent  person  old  enough  to  remember  the  centurj^  in  its  teens  j 
let  him  inquire  what  wonderful  changes  in  the  aspect  of  things  have  bee 
comprised  within  the  experience  of  a  singiehfetime,  and  let  him  ask  wha, 
has  brought  about  these  changes.  He  wilfbe  told  of  the  railway,  and  iht 
^team-ship,  and  the  telegraph,  and  the  great  guns,  and  the  mighty  ships 
of  war — 

"  The  «nnament«  whkh  thundersmkc  the  walk 
Of  rgck-buiU  cities,  biddiQf  riatiook  quake. 
And  mo&arclts  tr&mbte  in  Uieur  capiUU," 


He  will  be  told  of  a  machine  morg  potent  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  our 
race  than  warlike  engines — the  steam  printing-press.  He  may  hear  of  a 
chcmistr)^  which  etTects  endless  and  marvellous  transformations ;  which 
from  dirt  and  dross  extracts  fragrant  essences  and  dyes  of  resplendent 
hue.  He  may  hear  something  of  a  wonderful  instrument  which  can  make 
a  faint  beam  of  light,  reaching  us  after  a  journey  of  a  ihuusand  years,  unfold 
its  tale  and  reveal  (he  secrets  of  the  stars.  Of  these  and  of  other  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  which  distinguish  Lhe  present  age  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  work  to  give  somj^ account 
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TO  tr^ck  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
and  fully  describe  the  improvements  by  which  the  genius  of  the  illus- 
trious Watt  perfected  it  at  least  in  principle,  are  not  subjects  falling  within 
tb<  province  of  ihis  work,  which  deals  only  lA^th  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
lions  of  the  present  century.  But  as  it  does  enter  into  our  province  to 
dcscriHf  some  of  the  more  recent  developments  of  Watt's  invention,  it 
m-  rablc  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  engine,  of  which  all  the 

iT'i  .applications  of  steam  are  modifications,  with  improvements 

of  nr:,i  h.m  of  principle. 

Watt :  engine  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  Ncwcomen; 

sad  whut  ui  u  w.is  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2^  which  represents  Newcomen's 
atmospheric  enipne— the  first  practically  useful  engine  in  which  a  piston 
moving  in  a  cylinder  was  employed.  In  the  cut,  the  lower  part  of  the 
cv'Under,  r,  Is  removed,  or  supposed  to  be  broken  off*  m  order  that  the 
pi5tnn  //  :\nA  the  openings  of  the  pipes,  d^t\j\  connected  wiih  the  cylinder, 
m  The  steam  was  admitted  beneath  the  piston  by  the 

at!  the  cock  k,  and  as  the  clastic  force  of  the  steam  was 

on  ure  of  the  atmosphere^  it  was  not  employed  to  raise 

thr  hlled  the  cylinder,  the  ascent  of  the  piston  being 

ftifised  by  xhc  wcigtu  attached  to  the  other  side  of  the  beam,  which  at  the 
^soine  lime  sent  down  the  pump-rod»  m;  and  when  Lhis  was  al  its  lowest 
nofttjoa,  the  piston  was  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  open* 
The  olicndant  then  cut  o^  the  communication  with  the  boiler  by  closing 
4lie  cock,  k^  at  the  same  time  opeoing  another  cock  which  allowed  &  jet 
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of  cold  water  from  the  cistern,  ^^  lo  flow  through  the  opening,  d^  into  the 
cylinder.  The  steam  which  filled  the  cylinder  was,  by  contact  with  the 
cold  fluid,  instantly  condensed  into  water  ;  and  as  the  hquetied  steam 
would  take  up  little  more  than  a  two-lhousai^dth  part  of  ihc  space  it 
occupied  in  the  gaseous  stale,  it  followed  that  a  vacuum  was  produced 
within  the  cylinder  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  ihe  top 
of  the  piston,  having  no  longer  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  to  counteract 
it,  forced  the  piston  down,  and  thus  raised  the  pump- bucket  attached  to 


Fig.  2. — Ncwcomen^s  Steam  Engine. 

che  rod,  w.  The  water  which  entered  the  cylinder  from  the  cistern,  toge- 
ther with  that  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam »  flowed  out  of 
the  cylinder  by  the  opening,  A  the  pipe  from  which  was  conducted  down- 
wards*  and  terminated  under  water,  ihc  surface  of  which  was  at  least  34  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  cylinder ;  for  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  causej 
the  cylinder  to  be  filled  with  water  had  the  height  been  less.  The  improve- J 
mcnis  which  Watt,  reasoning  from  scientific  principles,  was  enabled  to 
effect  on  the  rude  engine  of  Newcomen,  are  well  expressed  by  hrmself 
in  the  specification  of  his  patent  of  1769.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
machine  was  fomnerly  called  the  "  fire  engine." 

**  My  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam,  and  consequently 

fuel,  in  fire  engines,  consists  of  the  following  principles:  —  Ftrst.  That 

t'C'Ss^  }n  which  the  powers  of  steam  are  to  be  emplo)ed  to  work  the 

canine  (which  is  called  the  cylinder  in  common  ftre  tv\gvx\es,  Wid  W\cV  \ 
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Fig.  3,— H^ii/ZV  DmibU'iUtion  Steam  Engine. 


etU  tlie  stcam^vcsse!),  must,  during  the  whole  time  the  engine  is  at  work, 

be  kept  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it  ;  first,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  case 

of  wru.MJ,  or  any  other  malerials  that  transmit  heal  slowly ;  secondly,  by 

wir  .\  with  steam  or  other  heated  bodies  ;  and  thirdly,  by  suffering 

ncih  nor  any  other  substance  colder  than  the  steam  to  enter  or 

touch  it  iiyrmg  that  time. — Secondly^  In  engines  that  are  to  be  worked 

^thtT  wfiollv  or  partially  by  condensation  of  steam,  the  steam  is  to  be 

cU  distinct  from  the  steam-vessels  or  cylinders,  although 

*unicating  with  them»— these  vessels  1  call  condensers  ; 

■mcs  are  working,  these  condensers  ought  to  l>e  kept  ai 

ir  ■  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  engines  by  the  appli- 

*^  -  ^oitj  bodies,— 7V/m//r.  Whatever  air  or  other 

-  iscd  by  the  cold  of  the  condenser,  and  may 

tni^^v-     s   ^-  x,,„^,M^  ..!  ,MK.  engine,  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  steam-vessels 

Tr  contiensen  by  means  of  pumps,  wrought  by  the  engines  themselves  or 
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otherwise, — Fourthly.  I  intend  in  many  cases  to  employ  the  expansive 
farce  of  steam  lo  press  on  the  pistons,  or  whatever  may  be  used  instead  of 
them,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  now 
employed  in  common  hre  engines.  In  cases  where  cold  waier  cannot  be 
had  in  plenty,  the  engines  mav  be  wrought  by  this  force  of  steam  only, 
by  discharging  the  steam  mto  the  air  after  it  has  done  its  office. — Lt^iiiy, 
Instead  of  using  water  to  render  the  ptstons  and  other  parts  of  the  engines 
air  and  steam-tight^  I  employ  oils»  wax,  resinous  bodies,  fat  of  animals, 
quicksilver,  and  other  metals  in  their  fluid  state." 

From  the  engraving  we  give  of  Watt's  double-action  steam  engine,  Fig,  3, 
and  the  following  description^  the  reader  will  realize  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  steam  engine  was  brought  by  Wait.  1  he  steam  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cylinder  through  a  pipe,  B,  the  supply  bcmg  regulated  by  ihe 
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throttle- valve,  acted  on  by  rods  connected  with  the  governor,  d,  which  has  a 
rotary  motion.  This  apparatus  is  designed  to  reguluie  the  admission  of 
ateam  in  such  a  manner  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  shall  be  nearly  uni- 
form ;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished  may  be  seen  in  Fig. 
where  D  D  is  a  verticjil  axis  carrying  the  pulley,  d^  which  receives  a  rot 
•notion  from  the  driving-shaft  of  the  engine,  by  a  band  not  shown  in  tli_ 
figures.  Near  ihc  top  of  the  axis,  at  i\  two  bent  rods  work  on  a  pin, 
crossing  each  other  m  the  same  manner  as  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  two  heavy  balls  are  attached  to  the  lower  arms  of  these  levers,  which 
move  in  slits  through  the  cun'ed  guides  intended  to  keep  them  hIw^vs  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  axis,  D  D.  The  upper  arms 
to  rods  hinged  at  A  A  to  a  ring  not  attached  to  the  axis,  1 
revolve  freely  within  it.  To  this  ring  at  F  is  f;i5.tened  one  en;  i>i  iru^  icvcr 
contvccied  with  the  throulc-valve  in  a  manner  sutftcieatly  obvious  from 
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the  cuL  Tbe  posttion  represented  is  that  assumed  by  the  apparatus  when 
the  engine  is  in  inotiun,  the  disc-valve,  z,  being  partly  open.  If  from  any 
CAuse  ihe  velocity  of  the  engine  increaises,  the  balls  diverge  from  increased 
cejtrifug^il  force,  and  the  effect  is  to  draw  down  the  ring  at  F,  and,  through 
the  system  of  levers,  to  turn  the  disc  in  the  direction  of  tlie  arrows,  and 
dimmish  the  supply  of  steam.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  speed  of  the 
engine  is  checked,  the  balls  fall  towards  the  axis,  and  the  valve  is  opened 
vmer,  admitting  steam  more  freely,  and  so  restoring  its  former  speed  to  the 
engine.  On  one  side  of  the  cylinder  are  two  hollow  boxes,  E  E,  Fig,  3,  com- 
municaltng  with  the  cylinder  by  an  opening  near  the  middle  of  the  box, 
Each  of  these  steam-chests  is  divided  mto  three  compartments  by  conical 
vah  !tcd  to  rods  connected  wiih  the  lever,  H»    These  valves  are  so 

am  it  when  the  upper  p^irt  of  the  cylinder  is  in  communication 

with  viiv  ouuer,  the  lower  part  is  open  to  the  condenser,  i,  and  vice  versd. 
The  lop  of  the  cylinder  is  covered,  and  the  piston-rod  passes  through  an 
air  and  sieam-light  hole  in  it  -,  freedom  of  motion,  with  the  necessar\' close 
ntting,  being  attained  by  making  the  piston-rod  pass  through  a  stuffing-box^ 
where  it  is  closely  surrounded  with  greased  tow.  The  piston  is  also  packed, 
so  that,  while  it  can  slide  freely  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder,  it  divides  the 
latter  into  two  steam-tight  chambers.  In  an  engine  of  this  kind,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  steam  acts  alternately  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
piston ;  and  the  condenser,  by  removing  the  steam  which  has  performed  its 
oflfice,  leaves  a  nearly  empty  space  before  the  piston,  in  which  it  advances 
with  Irttlc  or  no  resistance.  On  the  rod  which  works  the  air  pump,  two 
•Mns  arc  placed,  so  as  to  move  the  lever,  H,  up  and  down  througn  a  certain 
space,  when  one  pin  is  near  its  highest  ano  the  other  near  its  lowest  posi> 
tion,  and  thus  the  valves  are  opened  and  closed  when  the  piston  reaches 
the  termination  of  its  stroke.  In  the  condenser,  I,  a  stream  of  cold  water 
iscr  '      '      ng,  the  flow  being  regiilated  by  the  handle. /I    The  steam, 

m  *  as  the  cold  water,  adding  to  its  bulk»  and  at  the  same 

imiTL  HM_  ,.iP,  vvitM.li  is  always  contained  in  water,  is  disengaged,  owing  to 
the  hc4t  and  the  reduced  pressure.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  pump  out 
both  ^>  ■  1'-  nnd  the  water  by  the  pump,  j,  which  is  worked  by  the  beam 
of  :  In  his  engines  Watt  adopted  the  heavy  rty-wheel,  which 

ler.  lue  the  movement,  and  render  insensible  the  effects  of  those 

VAr  (he  driving  power  and  in  the  resistance  which  always  occur. 

Ii,  I  n  of  the  engine  itself  there  are  two  po!»itions  of  the  piston, 

namciy,  where  it  is  changing  its  direction,  in  which  there  is  no  force  what- 
ever communicated  to  the  piston-rod  by  the  steam.  These  positions  are 
known  as  the  **  dead  points,"  and  in  a  rotatorj-^  engine  occur  twice  in  each 
revolution.  The  resistance  also  is  liable  to  great  variations.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  engine  is  employed  to  move  the  shears  by  which  ^hick 
pUt^fi  of  iron  are  cut.  When  a  plate  has  been  cut,  the  resistance  is  re- 
mos    "  [he  speed  of  the  engine  increases;  but  this  increase,  instead  of 

laic;  by  a  sudden  start,  takes  place  gradually,  the  power  of  the 

10  the  meantime  absorbed  in  imparting  increased  velocity  to 
When  another  plate  is  put  between  the  shears,  the  power 
'  '^    -'  ^ns  gathered  up  is  given  out  in  the  slight  diminution 
r^f  I  I  by  the  increased  resistance.    But  for  the  t!y-whed, 

•n  wnuld  take  place  with  great  suddenness,  and  the 

caused  would  soon  injure  the  machine.     This 
^  '.h  thai  admirable  contrivance,  the  *'' governor," 

It  possibie  to  sei  the  same  engine  at  one  moment  to  forge  an 
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anchor,  and  at  the  next  to  shape  a  needle.  One  of  the  most  ingenioiit  of 
Watt's  improvements  is  what  is  termed  the  **  parallel  motion,"  conristing 
of  a  system  of  jointed  rods  connecting  the  head  of  the  piston-rod,  R,  with 
the  end  of  the  oscillating  beam.  As,  during  the  motion  of  the  engjine,  the 
former  moves  in  a  straight  line,  while  the  latter  describes  a  circle,  it  woakL 
be  impossible  to  connect  them  directly.  Watt  accomplished  this  bf 
hinging  rods  together  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  such  a  manno'  that, 
while  three  of  the  angles  describe  circles,  the  fourth  moves  in  nenriy  a 
straight  line.  Watt  was  himself  surprised  at  the  regularity  of  the  action. 
^'  When  I  saw  it  work  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  truly  all  the  pleasure  of 
novelty,  as  if  I  was  examining  the  invention  of  another  man^ 


A  B  is  half  the 
beam,  A  being  the 
main  centre ;  n  s, 
the  main  links, 
connectiuK  the 
piston-rod,  F.with 
the  end  of  the 
licara  :  o  D.  the 
nir-pump  links, 
from  the  centre 
of  which  the  air- 
pump-rod  is  siis- 
p  e  n  d  e  d  :  c  d 
moves  about  the 


fixed  centre*  c, 
while  D  B  ii  wtn* 
able  about  the 
centre  D.  RmH 
moving  in  an  arc, 
of  which  c  ia  the 
centre.  The  doi- 
ted lines  ahow  Uw 
position  of  the 
links  and  ban 
when  the  beam 
is  at  iu  highest 


Fig.  4/7.  -  IVatVs  Parallel  Motion. 


Many  improvements  in  the  details  and  fittings  of  almost  every  part  of 
the  steam  engine  have  been  effected  since  Watt's  time.  For  example, 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  passages  for  the  steam  to  enter  and  leave 
the  cylinder  is  commonly  effected  by  means  of  the  slide-valve  (Fig.  5). 
The  steam  first  enters  a  box,  in  which  are  three  holes  placed  one  above 
the  other  in  the  face  of  the  box  opposite  to  the  pipe  by  which  the  steam 
enters.  The  uppermost  hole  is  in  communication  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  lowest  with  the  lower  part.  The  middle  opening 
leads  to  the  condenser,  or  to  the  pipe  by  which  the  steam  escapes  into  the 
air.  A  piece  of  metal,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  box  without  a  lid, 
slides  over  the  three  holes  with  its  open  side  towards  them,  and  its  size  is 
such  that  it  can  put  the  middle  opening  in  communication  with  either  the 
uppermost  or  the  lowest  opening,  at  the  same  time  giving  free  passage  for 
the  steam  into  the  cylinder  by  leaving  the  third  opening  uncovered.  In  A, 
Fig'  5>  the  valve  is  admitting  steam  below  the  piston,  which  is  moving 
upwards,  the  steam  which  had  before  propelled  it  downwards  now  having 
free  exit.  When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  slide 
is  pushed  down  by  the  rod  connecting  it  with  the  eccentric  into  the  posi- 
tion represented  at  B,  and  then  the  opposite  movement  takes  place.  The 
slide-valve  is  not  moved,  like  the  old  pot-lid  valves,  against  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  and  has  other  advantages,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the 
readiness  with  which  a  slight  modification  renders  it  available  for  using 
the  steam  *'  expansively^*    This  expansive  working  was  one  of  Watt's  in- 
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*.  '   "  Vas  been  more  largely  applied  in  recent  times.    In  this  plan 

n  has  performed  a  part  of  its  stroke^the  steam  is  shut  off* 

:  >  then  urged  on  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  enclosed 

Of  course  as  the  steam  expands  its  pressure  decreases  ;  but 

^s,  :•-'.   - ^    jiianitty  of  steam  performs  a  much  larger  amount  of  work 

whcri  used  expansively,  this  plan  of  cutting  off  the  steam  is  attended  with 
greait  economy.  It  is  usually  effected  by  the  modification  of  the  slide-valve, 
shown  ai  c.  Fig,  5,  where  the  faces  of  the  slides  are  made  of  much  greater 
width  than  the  openings.  This  excess  of  width  is  called  the  '*  tap^'  and 
by  propef  ly  adjusting  it»  the  opening  into  the  cylinder  may  be  kept  closed 
d.  in  ft;:  The  intcr\'al  required,  so  that  the  steam  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Iter  a  certain  length  of  the  stroke  has  been  performed.  The 
i  ^  is  moved  by  an  arrangement  termed  the  eccentric,    A  circular 


Fig*  $,^SUiU  Vidvg, 

ilbc  of  metal  Is  carried  on  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  revolves  with  it 
The  aatis  of  the  shaft  does  not^  however,  run  through  the  centre  of  the  disc, 
bi^*  ff*«'3rr1s  one  side.     The  disc  is  surrounded  by  aring^  to  which  it  is  not 
'  Hjt  is  capable  of  turning  round  within  it.     The  ring  forms  part 
ular  frame  to  which  is  attached  one  arm  of  a  lever  that  com- 
motion to  the  rod  bearing  the  slide.    Expansive  working  is 
:  in  conjunction  with  superheoi^d  jiteam^  that  is,  steam  heated 
r,  after  it  has  been  formed,  so  as  to  raise  its  tern- 
rrly  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  the  state  of  steam, 
UM.  |iroperties  of  a  perfect  gas.    Experience  has  proved 
Mcicncy  is  ihys  obtained. 

*  '  ^tcam  engine  is  ascertained  by  an  instrument  called 

-ters  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  steam 

I  in  every  part  of  its  motion.     The  indicator  con- 

t.dl  cylinaer,  in  which  works  a  piston,  ver)'  accu- 

iovc  up  and  down  with  very  litUe  friction.     The 

\o  a  strong  spiral  spring,  so  that  when  the  steam  is 

vlindcr  of  the  indicator  the  spring  is  comprts^cd,  and 

Mire  of  the  steam,  which  tends  to  force  the 

Lc  of  steam  below  th^  piston  of  the  iudvcaloi 
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is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  spring  is  neither  coin  pressed  nor 
extended;  but  when  *he  steam-pressure  falls  below  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  it  does  while  the  steam  is  bein^  condensed,  then  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure forces  down  the  piston  of  the  indicator  until  it  is  balanced  by  the 
tension  of  the  now  stretched  spring.  The  extension  or  compression  ol 
the  spring  thus  measures  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  and  that  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  with  which  the 
cylinder  of  the  indicator  freely  communicates. 

From  the  piston-rod  of  the  indicator  a  pencil  projects  horizontally,  and 
its  point  presses  against  a  sheet  of  paper  wound  on  a  drum,  which  moves 
about  a  vertical  axis.  This  drum  is  made  to  move  backwards  and  forwards 
through  a  part  of  a  revolution,  so  thai  its  motion  may  exactly  correspond 
with  that  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  of  the  steam  engine.  Thus,  if  the 
piston  of  the  indicator  were  to  remain  stationary,  a  level  line  would  be 
traced  on  the  paper  by  the  movement  of  the  drum ;  and  if  the  latter  did 
not  move,  but  the  steam  were  admitted  to  the  indicator,  the  pencil  would 
mark  an  upright  straight  line  on  the  paper.  The  actual  result  is  that  a 
hgure  bounded  by  curved  lines  is  traced  on  the  paper,  and  the  curve  accu* 
rately  represents  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  every  point  of  the  piston's 
motion.  The  position  of  the  point  of  the  pencil  which  corresponds  with 
each  pound  of  pressure  per  square  inch  is  found  by  trial  by  the  maker  of 
the  instrument,  who  attaches  a  scale  to  show  what  pressures  of  steam  are 
indicated. 

If  the  pressure  per  square  inch  is  known,  it  is  plain  that  by  multiplying 
that  pressure  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  piston  of 
the  engine,  the  total  pressure  on  the  piston  can  be  found.  The  pressure 
does  not  rise  instantly  when  the  steam  is  first  admitted,  nor  does  it  fall 
quite  abruptly  when  the  stt**m  is  cut  off  and  communication  opened  with 
the  condenser.  When  the  steam  is  worked  expansively,  the  pressure  falls 
gradually  from  the  time  the  si  earn  is  shut  off.  Now,  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  any  force  is  reckoned  by  the  pressure  it  exerts  multiplied  into  the 
space  through  which  that  pressure  is  exerted.  Therefore  the  work  done 
by  the  steam  is  known  by  multiplying  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  piston  into  the  length  in  feet  of  the  piston's  motion  through 
which  that  pressure  is  exerted.  The  trace  of  the  pencil  on  the  paper  —/>., 
the  indicator  f/ia^rtim— shows  the  pressures,  and  also  the  length  of  the 
piston's  path  through  which  each  pressure  is  exerted,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  difficult  to  calculate  the  actual  work  which  is  done  by  the  steam  at 
every  stroke  of  the  engine.  If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute,  and  the  product  divided  by  33,000,  we  obtain  what  is  termed 
the  indicated  korse-power  of  the  engine.  The  work  done  per  minute  is 
divided  by  33,000^  because  that  number  is  taken  to  represent  the  work  that 
a  horse  can  do  in  a  minute:  that  is,  the  average  work  done  in  one  minute 
by  a  horse  would  be  equal  to  the  raising  of  the  weight  of  1,000  ibs.  thirty- 
three  feet  high,  or  the  raising  of  thirty-three  pounds  1,000  feet  high.  The 
number,  33,000,  as  expressing  the  work  that  could  be  done  by  a  horse  in 
one  minute,  was  fixed  on  by  Watt,  but  more  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  he  over-estimated  the  power  of  horses,  and  that  we  should  have  to 
reduce  this  number  by  about  onc-third  if  we  desire  to  express  the  actuaj 
average  working  power  of  a  horse.  But  the  power  of  engines  having  come 
to  be  expressed  by  staling  the  horse-power  on  W^^tt's  standi! rd,  cngmeers 
have  kept  to  the  original  number,  which  is,  however,  to  be  considered  as  a 
merely  artificial  unit  or  term  of  comparison  between  one  engine  and  an* 
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other;  for  ihc  power  of  a  horse  to  perform  work  will  vary  with  the  mode  m 
whtch  its  slrength  is  exerted  The  source  of  the  power  which  does  the 
work  in  the  steam  engine  is  the  combustion  of  the  coal  in  the  furnace  under 
the  boiler.  The  amount  of  work  a  steam  engine  will  do  depends  not  only 
on  t}  r  .mintity  of  steam  which  is  generated  in  a  given  lime,  but  also  upon 
y-  r2,  and  therefore  the  temperature  ai  which  the  steam  is  formed, 

'ix  constantly  evaporating  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  is 
Bsually  renewed  by  forcing  water  into  the  boiler  against  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  by  means  of  a  small  pump  worked  by  the  engine.  In  the  en- 
ving  of  Watt's  engine  this  pump  is  shown  at  M.  But  recently  the  feed- 
p  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  a  singular  apparatus  in- 
Wlcd  by  M*  GirTard,  and  known  as  GifiTard's  Injector.  In  this  a  jet  of 
ste^im  from  the  boiler  itself  supplies  the  means  of  propelling  a  stream  of 
water  directly  into  the  boiler.  Fig,  6  is  a  section  of  this  interesting 
apparatus  through  its  centre,  and  it  clearly  shows  the  manner  in  which 


Fig.  6.-  Section  of  Gijard's  Injector. 


I 


'-  of  steam  is  made  to  operate  on  the  jet  of  water.     The  steam 

.Qiler  passes  through  the  pipe  a  and  into  the  tube  B  through  the 

tioir*»    The  nozzle  of  this  tube  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  its  centre  is  occu* 

*tef!  bi^  a  rod  pointed  to  fit  into  the  conical  nozzle,  and  provided  with  a 

11"  other  end,  so  that  the  opening  can  be  reguhited  by  turning  the 

At  D  the  jet  of  steam  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  which 

'        '  '  such  that  the  steam  is  driven  into 

II  enters  by  the  pipe  E,  and  is  pro- 

■n  .uiuiiicr  cone,  F,  issuing  with  such  force 

nat  it  is  carried  forward  through  the  small 

^o,.....---r  H.    Here  the  water  presses  on  the  valve  K, 

nst  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  enters  the  boiler, 

m  the  cone,  F,aclually  traverses  an  open  space  which  is 

nd  where  the  fluid  may  be  seen  rushing  into  the  boiler 

_  1  _,^   y,  ^  t  a  few  beads  of  steam  which  may  be  carried  forward 

n  llltf  ccnm»  the  rest  of  the  steam  having  been  condensed  by  the  cold 
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-water*  The  steam,  of  course,  rushes  from  the  cone,  xs  D,  with  enormous 
velocity,  which  is  partly  communicated  to  the  water.  The  pipe,  L»  is  for  the 
water  which  overflows  m  starting  the  apparatus,  until  the  pressure  in  H  be- 
comes  great  enough  to  open  the  valve.  The  supplies  of  water  and  nf  steam 
have  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  conditions  of  pressure  in  the  boiler, 
and  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feed -water.  It  is  found  that  wher 
the  feed-water  is  at  a  temperature  above  120"  Fahrenheit,  the  injector  wilJ 
not  work  :  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  therefore  necessary  to  ibn 
result.  For,  as  the  steam  is  continually  condensed  by  the  cold  water, 
it  rushes  from  d  with  the  same  velocity  as  into  a  vacuum,  and 
the  water  is  urged  on  by  a  momentum  due  to  this  velocity.  We 
must  observe,  moreover,  that  the  net  result  of  the  operation  is  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  pressure  in  the  boiler ;  for  the  entrance  of  the  feed-water  pro- 
duces a  fall  of  lemperaiure  in  the  boiler»  and  the  bulk  of  steam  expended  is 
fourteen  timci  the  bulk  of  the  water  injected  :  thus,  although  the  apparatus 
beJore  actual  trial  would  not  appear  likely  to  produce  the  required  result, 
the  effect  is  no  more  paradoxical  than  in  the  case  of  the  feed- pump.  The 
mjecior  has  been  greatly  impioved  by  Mr.  Gresham,  who  has  contrived 
to  make  some  of  the  adjustments  self-acting,  and  his  form  of  the  apparatus 
is  now  largely  used  in  this  country.  The  injector  is  applicable  to  sta* 
ttonary,  locomotive,  or  marine  engines. 

Steam  boilers  are  now  always  provided  with  one 
oi  Bonriion's  gauges,  for  mdicatmg  the  pressure  of 
the  steam.  The  construction  of  the  instrument 
will  easily  be  understood  by  an  examination  of 
Fig,  7.  The  gauge  is  screwed  into  some  part  ol 
the  boiler,  where  it  can  always  be  seen  by  the 
person  in  charge.  The  st  ^pcock  A  communi- 
cates with  the  cur\'ed  metallic  tube  c,  which  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  contrivance.  This  tube 
is  of  the  flattened  form  shown  at  D,  having  its 
greatest  breadth  perpendicular  to  the  plane  tn 
which  the  tube  is  curved,  and  it  is  closed  at  the 
end  E,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  rod  F,  so  that 
any  movement  of  E  causes  the  axle  carrying  the 
index-finger,  F.totuintand  the  index  then  moves 
along  the  graduated  arc.  The  connection  is 
sometimes  made  by  wheel  work,  instead  of  by  the 
simple  plan  shown  in  the  figure.  The  front  plate 
is  represented  as  partly  broken  away,  in  order  to 
show  the  internal  arrangement,  which*  of  course 
is  not  visible  in  the  real  instrument,  where  ^nly 
the  index- finger  and  graduated  scale  are  seen, 
protected  by  a  glass  plate. 
When  a  curved  tube  of  the  shape  here  described  is  subjected  to  a  greater 
pressure  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside,  it  lends  to  become  straighter, 
and  the  end  E  moves  outward ;  but  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  the 
lube  resumes  its  former  shape.  The  graduations  on  the  scale  are  made  b> 
marking  the  position  of  the  index  when  known  pressures  are  applied.  The 
amounts  of  pressure,  when  the  gauges  aie  being  graduated,  are  known  by 
the  compression  produced  in  air  contained  xn  another  apparatus.  Gauges 
constructed  on  Bourdon's  prmciplc  arc  applied  to  other  purposes,  and  can 
be  made  strong  enough  to  measure  ver>'  jrreat  pressures,  such  as  several 
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ti  k  on  the  square  inch  ;  they  may  also  be  made  so  deUcale 

3  inations  of  pressure  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.     The 

91  '!  size  of  these  gaujjes,  and  the  readiness  with  which 

t;  ,  render  them  most  convenient  instruments  wherever 

tl  '■        '  IS  required  to  be  known, 

uion  has  been  directed  of  late  years  is  the 

c,Mi>.i  _i ,.    -  ..,..r  ,..i..ii  shall  secure  the  greatest  possible  economy 

ta  fiMrl  Of  the  total  hcai  which  the  fuel  placed  in  the  furnace  is  capable 
of  Mfpftlyinj;  by  its  combustfon,  part  may  be  wasted  by  an  incomplete 
biBrm«rj  of  the  fud,  produc.ii;^  cinders  or  smoke  or  unburnt  gases,  another 
pit  \\  ^il-jrivs  lost  bv  T  Hlianon  and  conduction,  and  a  third  portion  is 
tj  s  that  escape  from  the  boiler-flues.    Many  con- 

tr  fed  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  this  waste 

oj  greatest  possible  proportion  of  available  steam 

p,  .{  of  fuel.     Boilers  w^holiy  or  partially  formed  of 

tulio  bdve  icctnUy  been  much  in  favour,    nkn  arrangement  for  quickly 
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generating  and  superheating  steam  is  shown  in  Fjg.  8,  in  coonection  witli 
a  high-pressure  engine. 

Steam  engines  are  constructed  in  a  great  variet[r  of  faimti  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Distindaons  are  madeaccofd- 
ing  as  the  engine  is  fitted  with  a  condenser  or  not  When  steam  of  a  low 
pressure  is  employed,  the  engine  always  has  a  condenser,  and  as  in  this 
way  a  larger  quantity  of  work  is  obtainable  for  a  given  weight  of  lueL  aU 
marine  engines— and  all  stationary  engines,  where  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  and  the  size  is  not  objectionable — are  provided  with  con- 
densers. High-pressure  steam  may  be  used  with  condensing  enginesibnt 
is  generally  employed  in  non-condensing  engines  only,  as  in  locomotives 
and  agricultural  engines,  the  steam  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air 
when  it  has  driven  the  piston  .to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  In  such  engines 
the  beam  is  commonly  dispensed  with,  the  head  of  the  piston-rod  moving 
between  guides  and  driving  the  crank  directly  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
rod.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  may  be  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or  in- 
clined. A  plan  often  adopted  in  marine  engines,  by  which  space  is  saved, 
consists  in  jointing  the  piston-rod  directly  to  the  crank,  and  suspending 
the  cylinder  on  trunnions  near  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  trunnions  are 
hollow,  and  are  connected  by  steam-tight  joints,  one  with  the  steam-pipe 
from  the  boiler,  and  the  other  with  the  eduction-pipe.  Such  engines  have 
fewer  parts  than  any  others ;  they  are  lighter  for  the  same  strength,  and 
are  easily  repaired.  The  trunnion  joints  are  easily  packed,  so  that  no  leak- 
age takes  place,  and  yet  there  is  so  little  friction  that  a  man  can  with  one 
hand  move  a  very  large  cylinder,  whereas  in  another  form  of  marine  engine, 
known  as  the  side-lever  engine,  constructed  with  oscillating  beams,  the 
friction  is  often  very  great. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

"T^HE  first  locomotive  came  into  practical  use  in  1804.  Twenty  years 
■'•  before,  Watt  had  patented— but  had  not  constructed — a  locomotive 
engine,  the  application  of  steam  to  drive  carriages  having  first  been  sug- 
gested by  Robinson  in  1759.  The  first  locomotives  were  very  imperfect, 
and  could  draw  loads  only  by  means  of  toothed  driving-wheels,  which 
engaged  teeth  in  rack-work  rails.  The  teeth  were  very  liable  to  break  off, 
and  the  rails  to  be  torn  up  by  the  pull  of  the  engine.  In  181 3,  the  impor- 
tant discovery  was  made  that  such  aids  are  unnecessary,  for  it  was  found 
that  the  "  bite  "  of  a  smooth  wheel  upon  a  smooth  rail  was  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  of  traction.  But  for  this  discovery,  the  locomotive  might 
never  have  emerged  from  the  humble  duty  of  slowly  dragging  coal-laden 
waggons  along  the  tramways  of  obscure  collieries.  The  progress  of  the 
locomotive  in  the  path  of  improvement  was,  however,  slow,  until  about 
1825,  when  George  Stephenson  applied  the  blast-pipe,  and  a  few  years 
later  adopted  the  tubular  boiler.  These  are  the  capital  improvements 
which,  at  the  famous  trial  of  locomotives,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829, 
enabled  Stephenson's  "  Rocket "  to  win  the  prize  ofiered  by  the  directors 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  The  **  Rocket "  weighed  4| 
tons,  and  at  the  trial  drew  a  load  of  tenders  and  carriages  weighing  12I 
tons.    Its  average  speed  w^  14  miles  an  hour,  and  its  greatest,  29  miles 
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llkQitr,    T  e,  ihe  parent  of  the  powerful  locomotives  of  the  pre- 

i  dfty,  ni  .  1?  seen  in  the  Patent  Museum  ai  South  Kensington. 

»529,  numberless  variations  and  improvements  have  been  tnade  tn 
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the  details  of  the  locomotive.     In  weight,  dimensions,  iraclivc  power 
speed,  the  later  locomotives  vastly  surpass  the  earlier  types, 

Fig.  9  represents  the  section  of  a  locortiotjve  constructed  c,  JS37.  The 
boiler  is  cylindrical ;  and  at  one  end  1*  placed  :hc  hrebox,  partly  endosed 
in  the  cylindrical  boiler,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  water,  except 
where  the  furnace  door  is  placed,  and  at  the  hoiioni,  where  the  fuel  is 
heaped  w^^  on  bars  which  permit  the  cinders  to  drop  out.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  boiler,  a  space  beneath  the  chimney  called  the  smoke-box  '\% 
connected  with  the  tire-box  by  a  great  number  of  brass  pipes,  open  at 
both  ends,  firmly  fixed  in  the  end  plates  of  the  boder.  These  tubes  are 
from  \\  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  very  numerous  — usually  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  but  sometimes  nearly  double  that  number.  They 
therefore  present  a  large  heating  surface  to  the  water,  which  stands  at  a 
*evcl  high  enough  to  cover  theiri  alf  and  the  top  of  the  ftre-box.  The 
boiler  of  the  locomotive  is  not  exposed  to  the  air.  which  would^  if  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it,  carry  off  a  large  amount  of  heat.  The  outer 
surface  is  therefore  protected  from  this  cooling  effect  by  coven ng  it  wtlh 
a  substance  which  does  not  permit  the  heat  to  readily  pass  through  it* 
Nothing  is  found  to  answer  better  than  felt ;  and  the  boiler  is  accordingly 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  this  substance,  over  which  is  placed  a  layer 
of  strips  of  wood  \  in.  thick,  and  the  whole  ts  surrounded  i^ith  thin  sheet 
iron.  It  is  this  sheet  iron  alone  that  is  visible  on  the  outside.  The  level 
of  the  water  m  the  boiler  is  indicated  by  a  gauge,  which  is  merely  a  very 
strong  glass  lube  ;  and  the  water  carried  m  the  tender  is  forced  in  as 
required,  by  a  pump  (not  shown  in  the  Fiy.  j.  The  steam  leaves  the  boiler 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  stentn-iiomc^  A,  where  it  enters  the  pipe,  B  ;  the 
object  being  to  prevent  water  from  passing  over  with  the  steam  into  the 
pipe.  The  steam  passes  through  the  rt^4Lrtot\  c,  which  can  be  closed  or 
opened  to  any  extent  required  by  the  handle,  D,  and  rushes  along  the  pipe, 
E,  which  is  wholly  wjihin  the  boiler,  but  divides  mto  two  branches  when 
It  reaches  the  smoke-box,  in  order  to  conduct  the  steam  to  the  cylinders. 
Of  these  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side,  each  having  a  slide-valve,  by 
means  of  which  the  steam  is  admitted  before  and  behind  the  pistons  alter- 
nately, and  escapes  through  the  blast*pipe,  F,  up  the  chimney,  G,  increasing 
the  draught  of  the  tire  by  drawing  the  flame  through  the  longitudinal  tubes 
in  proportion  to  the  rush  of  steam  ;  and  thus  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
fuel  adjusts  itself  to  the  work  the  engine  is  performing,  even  when  the 
loads  and  speeds  are  very  different.  Though  the  plane  of  section  passing 
through  the  centre  of  boiler  would  not  cut  the  cylinders,  one  of  them  is 
shown  in  section,  H  is  tire  ptston  ;  K  the  connecting-rod  jointed  to  the 
crank,  L,  the  latter  being  foimed  by  forging  the  axle  with  four  rectangular 

angles,  thus, f     ] ;  and  the  crank  bendings  for  the  two  cylinders  are 

placed  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  when  one  is  at  the 
"dead  point/'  the  other  is  in  a  position  to  receive  the  full  power  of  the 
piston.  There  are  two  safety  valves,  one  at  M,  the  other  at  N  ;  the  Utter 
being  sliut  up  so  that  it  cannot  be  tampered  with. 

Locomotives  arc  htted  with  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  reversing  the 
engines,  which  was  first  adopted  by  the  younger  Stephenson,  and  is 
known  as  the  "  link  motion."  The  same  arrangement  is  employed  in  other 
engines  in  which  the  direction  of  rotation  has  to  be  cliangcd  ;  and  it  5cri'es 
another  important  purpose,  namely,  to  provide  a  means  by  im 

may  be  employed  expansively  at  pleasure.  The  link  motion  is  ,iiod 

in  Fig.  10,  where  A,B^  are  two  eccentrics  oppositely  placed  on  Uie  driving- 
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shalk,  and  ihcir  rods  joined  to  the  cuds  of  the  curved  bar  or  link,  c  D.  A 
ilit  ortCfids  nearly  the  whole  length  of  this  bar,  and  in  it  works  ihc  stud  e, 
fbrming  part  of  the  lever,  f,  g,  movable  about  the  fixed  joint,  u,  and  having 
tU  extremity,  f,  jointed  to  the  rod  h,  liiat  moves  the  slide-valve.  The  weight 


Fig.  la — Sttphensotfi  Link  Motion, 


of  the  link  and  the  eccentric  rods  is  counterpoised  with  a  weighty  K,  at- 
tached to  the  lever,  i  K,  which  turns  on  the  fixed  centre,  L,  This  lever 
forms  one  piece  with  another  lever»'  L  M,  with  which  it  may  be  turned  by 
pulhng  the  handle  of  o  p,  connected  with  it  through  the  system  of  jointed 
rods.  When  the  link  is  lowered,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  slide-valve 
rod  will  follow  the  movement  of  the  eccentric,  b,  while  the  backw^ard  and 
forward  movement  of  the  other  eccentric  will  only  be  communicated  to 
the  cod  of  C,  and  will  scarcely  affect  the  position  of  the  stud  E  at  all  By 
drmwitiir  the  link  up  to  its  highest  position,  the  motion  due  to  eccentric  a 
oflly  will  be  communicated  to  the  slide-valve  rod,  which  will  therefore  be 
dnitt'ii  back  at  the  part  of  the  revolution  where  before  it  was  pushed  for- 
ward, aiKl  tdci  vcrsd;  hence  the  engine  will  be  reversed.  When  the  link 
It  to  placed  that  the  stud  Is  exactly  in  the  centre,  the  slide-valve  will  re- 
nceiYe  »o  motion^  and  remain  in  its  middle  position,  consequently  the 
fH^^  •  •  -  r^ed.  By  keeping  the  link  nearer  or  farther  from  its  central 
poiit)  trow  of  the  slide-valve  will  be  shorter  or  longer,  and  the 

flem;  ^ ^  iahut  off  from  entering  the  cylinder  when  a  smaller  or  larger 

ponkm  of  the  stroke  has  been  perfonned. 
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Although  Fig.  9  represents  with  sufficient  clearness  all  the  essential 
parts  of  a  locomotive,  it  should  be  observed  that  as  actxially  constructed 
for  use  on  the  different  lines  of  railway  the  machine  is  greatly  modified 
in  the  arrangement  and  proportions  of  its  parts.  A  greater  "number  of 
adjuncts  and  subsidiary  appliances  are  also  provided  for  the  more  effec- 
tive and  convenient  working  of  the  engine,  and  forgiving  control  over  the 
movement  of  the  train,  and  these,  in  fact,  conduce  much  to  the  greater 
economy  and  safety  with  which  trains  are  now  run.  As  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  railways  are  worked  vary  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  locomotive  has  to  be  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  each  case,  and  its  general  appearance,  details  and  dimensions 
are  accordingly  much  diversified.  From  among  the  many  types  of  recent 
locomotives  we  select  for  illustration  and  a  short  description  the  form  of 
express  passenger  engine  that  has  lately  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  \V. 
Worsdell,  the  engineer  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  this  will  give 
the  opportunity  of  noticing  some  of  the  newest  improvements,  which  are 
embodied  in  this  engine.     Sec  Plate  II. 

The  plan  of  causmg  the  steam  to  work  expansively  has  already  been 
mentioned  on  pages  8  and  9,  as  used  by  cutting  off  the  steam  when  part 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  has  been  made.  Another  mode  by  which  the 
expansive  principle  has  long  been  made  use  of  in  stationary  and  marine 
engines  is  to  allow  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  enter  first  a  smaller 
cylinder  and  from  that,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  to  pass  into  a  larger  one 
in  which,  as  it  expands,  it  exercises  a  diminished  pressure.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  ciilled  the  compound  or  double-cylinder  engine,  and  was 
known  to  possess  certain  advantages  where  high  pressure  steam  was 
made  use  of.  Indeed,  in  marine  engines  the  principle  of  "triple  expan- 
sion" is  now  quite  commonly  adopted — that  is,  the  steam  passes  succes- 
sively into  three  cylinders  of  successively  greater  diameter  Mr,  Webb, 
the  locomotive  engineer  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  the  *^ compounding"  system  a 
practical  success  as  applied  to  the  locomotive.  In  Mr.  Webb's  arrange- 
ment there  are  three  cylinders,  two  smaller  ones  for  the  high-pressure 
steam  from  the  boiler,  and  between  these  a  single  large  low-pressure 
cylinder  whirh  receives  the  steam  that  has  done  its  work  from  both  the 
smaller  cylinders.  In  Mr.  Worsdeirs  engine  the  original  and  simpler 
locomotive  construction  of  two  cylinders  has  been  adhered  to,  and  thus 
the  general  plan  of  the  engine  is  unchanged  except  in  the  larger  size  of 
the  low-pressure  cylinder.  In  the  present  engine  the  stroke  is  24  in, ;  tlic 
high-pressure  cylinder  has  its  internal  diameter  20  in.  and  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  a  diameter  of  28  in.  The  boiler-shell  is  made  of  steel, 
the  fire-box  is  of  copper,  and  there  are  203  brass  tubes,  i  J  in.  diameter 
and  10  ft.  It  in.  long,  connecting  the  fire-box  with  the  smoke-box.  The 
frame,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  the  engine,  are  also  made  of  steel.  The 
driving-wheels,  which  here  are  a  sin;<le  pair,  have  a  diameter  of  7  ft.  7  J  in. 
The  total  **  wheel  base''  is  neariy  21  ft.,  and  it  will  be  obs«r/ed  that  tlie 
forepart  of  the  engine  is  supported  on  a  four-wheeled  bogie.  The  boj^e  is 
capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  horizontal  motion  by  turning  round  a 
swivel,  but  this  movement  is  controlled  by  sprinjjs,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  the  frame,  the  engine  is  enabled  to  take  curves  with  great 
facility,  while  its  motion  is  perfectly  steiidy  even  at  the  highest  speeds. 
Ihe  w'orkin^  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  170  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch*     The  steam  which  leaves  the  b\gh-pressuxe  c^Xmd^  \s  tQTiv^^j«A.\Q 
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the  low-pressure  cylinder  by  a  pipe  that  is  led  round  the  inside  of  the 
anirtke-box,  and  thus  enters  the  larger  cylinder  after  taking^  up  heat  that 
would  oiheni^'ise  be  wasted,  so  that  its  elastic  force  is  fully  maintained. 
This  circumstance,  no  doubt,  contributes  to  the  very  marked  economy  of 
fuel  that  has  been  effected  by  the  compound  engines.  How  great  the 
economy  is  found  in  the  working  will  be  seen  by  the  following  results, 
which  arc  taken  from  the  actual  records.  The  same  train  was  taken  over 
the  same  rails  in  ordinary  quick  passenger  traffic  for  several  journeys 
which,  as  performed  in  the  same  time  by  the  compound  engine  and  by 
another  otherwise  similar  non -compound  engine,  required  for  the  com- 
pound, 25,254  lbs.  of  coal;  for  the  non-compound,  32,104  lbs.  ;  or,  the 
consumption  of  coal  by  the  former  was  28  lbs.  per  mile  ;  by  the  latter, 
36  lbs.  per  mile.     This  represents  a  saving  of  about  21  per  cent,  of  the 


Fig.  ioa,—GMM.  Express  Passenger  Locomotive. 

fuel  As  the  steam  enters  the  high -pressure  cylmder  firsts  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  start  the  engine  if  it  had  stopped  at  one  of  the  "dead- 
points''  on  that  side^  without  a  special  arrangement  for  admitting  the 
steam  directly  to  the  other  cylinder  in  such  case^.  This,  of  course, 
is  required  only  for  the  first  stroke,  and  Mr.  Worsdell  and  M.  Von 
Borries  have  contrived  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  valve»  brought  into 
operation  w^hen  required  by  a  touch  from  the  engineer,  and  then  imme- 
diately adjusting  itself  automatically,  so  as  to  restore  the  steam  connec- 
tions to  their  normal  condition. 

Another  type  of  the  high-speed  passenger  engines  used  for  express 
trains  on  several  of  the  great  English  railways  is  well  represeiitcd  by  one 
of  the  Great  Northern  Company^s  locomotives,  as  depicted  in  Fig,  lo^i. 
In  this  there  are  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels  of  very  large  diameter, 
namely,  8  ft,  2  in.,  so  that  each  complete  movement  of  the  pistons  will  carry 
the  engine  forwards  a  length  of  nearly  26  ft.  There  are  outside  cylinders, 
and  therefere  the  driving  axle  is  straight,  and  the  leading  wheels  are  in 
tmo  pairs,  mounted  on  a  bo^ie  which  is  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
independent  horizontal  rotation. 

The  Steplienson's  link  motion,  described  on  page  17,  has  lately  been 
often  supplanted  by  another  arrangement  known  as  Joy's  valve  gear, 
which  leaves  the  crank  axle  unencumbered  with  eccentrics,  and,  as  taking 
up  less  space,  is  generally  now  preferred  for  locomotives  and  also  for 
marine  ert^wes.  Its  pnnaplc  is  very  simple,  and  will  be  readWy  viTidei- 
^ood  ^rom  the  diagram  in  Fig,  io^,  where  c  is  the  spindle  of  l\^e  sUde* 
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valves  as  in  Fig.  5,  but  capable,  we  shall  now  suppose,  of  a  horuonfal 
movement  only.  Jointed  to  it  at  D  is  a  rod  D  E  attached  to  a  block  at  E, 
which  can  move  only  within  a  slot  in  the  strong  bar  E  F  in  a  circular 
segment,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  D.  The  bar  we  suppose  for  the  momeni 
to  be  immovable,  and  disposed  symmetrically  to  CD.  Now  let  an  alter- 
nate up  and  down  motion  along  the  circular  segment  be  given  10  block  E, 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  leave  the  centre,  D,  unchanged  in  position,  and, 
therefore,  in  that  case  the  valve  will  not  be  moved  at  all.  Now  this 
reciprocating  movement  is  given  to  the  block  E  by  a  system  of  levers 


Fig.  io*,— /i^j  Valve  Giar, 

(not  here  shown),  jointed  to  the  con  nee  ting- rod  (K,  Fig.  9)  m  such  a 
manner  that  the  rod  D  E  is  compelled  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
connecting-rod,  but  the  end  E  must  always  travel  in  the  circular  segment. 
We  have  hitherto  supposed  this  segmental  piece  to  be  fixed,  but  the 
engineer  has  the  power  of  so  turning  it  as  to  tilt  either  the  upper  or  lower 

rart  towards  D.  If,  for  instance,  the  guiding  segment  is  fixed  as  at 
I»  the  block  in  rising  will  push  in  the  valve-spindle,  and  in  descending 
draw  it  out,  as  the  length  of  the  rod  1)  E  is  invariable.  But  if  the  guides 
be  turned  over  so  as  to  bring  F  nearer  D  than  E,  the  same  movement 
of  the  block  will  giv^c  the  reverse  motions  to  the  valve-spindle. 

From  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  machinery  of  the  Iocomoti%^ 
moves,  the  different  parts  require  to  be  carefully  balanced  in  order  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  oscillations*  For  example,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
massive  cranks,  etc.,  is  balanced  by  inserting  between  the  spokes  of  the 
driving  wheels  certain  counterpoises,  the  weights  and  positions  of  which 
are  finally  adjusted  by  trial  The  engine  is  suspended  by  chains  and  set 
in  motion,  and  a  pencil  attached  to  one  comer  of  tlie  frame  marks  on  a 
horizontal  card  the  form  of  the  oscillation,  usually  by  an  oval  figure.  When 
the  diameter  of  this  figure  is  reduced  to  about  i^  inch,  the  adjustment  i& 
considered  complete. 
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The  power  of  a  locomotive,  of  course,  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  and  the  siie  of  the  cylinder,  &c. ;  but  a  very  much  lower  limit  than 
is  imposed  by  these  conditions  is  set  to  the  power  of  the  engine  to  draw 
loads  by  the  adhesion  between  the  driving  wheels  and  the  rails.  By  the 
term  **  adhesion,''  which  is  commonly  used  in  this  case,  nothing  more  is 
really  meant  than  the  friction  between  surfaces  of  iron.  When  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  load  drawn  is  greater  than  this  friction,  the  wheels  turn  round 
and  slip  on  the  rails  without  advancing.  The  adhesion  depends  upon  the 
pressure  between  the  surfaces,  and  upon  their  condition.  Jt  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  weight  supported  by  the  driving-wheels  is  greater,  and 
when  the  rails  are  clean  and  dry  it  is  equal  to  from  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  of 
that  part  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  which  rests  on  the  driving-wheels  j 
but  when  the  rails  are  moist,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  greasy,"  the  tractive 
power  may  be  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight ;  about  one-tenth  may  be 
taken  as  an  average.  Suppose  that  30  tons  of  the  weight  of  a  locomo- 
tive are  supported  by  the  driving-wheels,  that  locomotive  could  not  be 
employed  to  drag  a  train  of  which  the  resistance  would  cause  a  greater 
poll  upon  the  coupling-lmks  of  the  tender  than  they  would  be  subject  to  if 
tlicy  were  used  to  suspend  a  weight  of  3  tons.  The  number  of  pairs  oi 
wheels  in  a  locomotive  varies  from  two  to  five  ;  most  commonly  there  are 
three  pairs ;  and  one,  two,  or  all,  are  driven  by  the  engine,  the  wheels 
being  coupled  accordingly  ;  very  often  two  pairs  are  coupled. 

The  pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  used  in  the  locomotive  is  sometimes 
very  considerable.  A  pressure  equal  to  j8o  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  the 
surface  of  the  boiler  is  quite  usual.  The  greater  economy  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  high-pressure  steam  acting  expansively  in  the  cylinder, 
pomts  to  the  probability  of  much  higher  pressures  being  adopted.  There 
IS  practically  no  limit  but  the  power  of  the  materials  to  resist  enormous 
strains,  and  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  steam  of  even 
500  lbs.  per  square  inch  should  not  be  employed,  if  it  were  found  otherwise 
desirable,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  locomotives  are  invariably  con- 
structed of  the  very  best  materials,  and  with  workmanship  of  the  most 
perfect  kind.  The  boilers  are  always  tested,  by  hydraukc  pressure,  to 
several  times  the  amount  of  the  highest  pressure  the  steam  is  required  to 
have,  and  great  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  construction  of  the  safety- 
valves,  so  that  the  steam  may  blow  off  when  the  due  amount  of  pressure 
is  exceeded.  The  explosion  of  a  locomotive  is,  considering  the  number  of 
engines  in  constant  use,  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  is  probably  in  all 
cases  owing  to  the  sudden  generation  of  a  large  quantity  of  steam,  and 
not  to  an  excessive  pressure  produced  gradually.  Among  the  causes 
capable  of  producing  explosive  generation  of  steam  may  be  mentioned  the 
deposition  of  a  hara  crust  of  stony  matter,  derived  from  the  water  ;  this 
crust  allow^s  the  boiler  to  be  over-heated,  and  if  water  should  then  find  its 
way  into  contact  with  the  heated  metal,  a  large  quantity  of  steam  will  be 
abruptly  generated.  Or  should  the  water  in  the  boiler  become  too  low, 
parts  of  the  boiler  may  become  so  heated  that  on  the  admission  of  fresh 
water  it  w^ould  be  suddenly  converted  into  steam.  When  an  explosion 
does  take  place,  the  enormous  force  of  the  agent  we  are  dealing  witn  when 
we  bottle  up  steam  in  an  iron  vessel,  is  shown  by  the  effects  produced. 
Fig,  1 1  is  from  a  photograph  taken  from  an  exploded  locomotive,  where 
we  may  see  how  the  thick  plates  of  iron  have  been  torn  like  paper,  and 
the  iuhes,  rods,  and  levers  of  the  engine  iwisied  in  fnextricab\c  conf\is\ot^« 

Locomotii'e  engines  for  propelling  c^rridges  on  con\moii  roads  v^cre 
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been  successfully  realized  in  the  traction  engines  lately  introduced.  Pro- 
bably the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  vehicles  along 
common  roads  fell  into  neglect  on  account  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
rail  way  Sf  but  the  common  road  locomotive  is  at  present  receiving  some 
attention.  In  the  tramways  which  are  now  laid  along  the  main  roads  in 
most  large  cities  we  see  one-half  of  the  problem  solved.  It  is  not  so  much 
mechanical  difticuUies  that  stand  in  the  way  of  this  economical  system  ol 
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locomotion,  as  the  prejudices  and  interests  which  have  always  to  be  over- 
come before  the  world  can  profit  by  new  inventions.  The  engines  can  be 
made  noiseless,  emitting  no  visible  steam  or  smoke,  and  they  are  under 
riJi  re  perfect  control  than  horses.  But  vestries  and  parochial  authorities 
1 1  tier  such  objections  as  that  horses  would  be  friglitened  in  the  streets,  if 
the  engine  made  a  noise  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  people  would  be  liable  to  be 
run  over,  and  the  horses  be  as  much  startled  as  in  the  other  case.  But 
horses  would  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a  carriage  moving 
without  equine  aid,  however  startling  the  matter  might  appear  to  them  at 
first  ;  and  the  objection  urged  against  the  noiseless  engines  might  be 
alleged  against  wooden  pavements,  india-rubber  tires,  and  many  other 
improvements.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
general  adoption  of  steam- propelled  vehicles  will  displace  horses,  at  least 
upon  tramways.  The  slowness  with  which  inventions  of  undeniable  utility 
ind  of  pfov«d  advantage  come  into  general  use  may  l>e  illustrated  by  the 
fact  of  some  great  English  towns  and  centres  of  engineering  industry  not 
having  made  a  single  tramway  until,  in  all  the  populous  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  almost  every  European  capital,  tramways  had  been 
tn  successful  operation  for  many  years.  [1890.] 

Some  lime  has  elnpsed  since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  written  for 
an  earlier  edition  of  this  work,  and  during  that  period  there  has  been  an 
advance  in  both  practice  and  opinion  ;  so  that  now  it  has  become  highly 
probable  that  before  the  century  ends  a  great  change  may  be  witnessed  in 
our  modes  of  locomotion,  even  on  ordinary  roads.  Already  every  town 
of  importance  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  provided  with 
excellent  tramw^ays,  along  which,  in  not  a  few  instances,  horseless  vehicles 
roll  smoothly,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  general  public,  while  not 
one  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  general  street  traffic  has  been  ex- 
perienced that  were  so  confidently  predicted  by  those  who  were  unable  to 
perceive  that  an  innovation  might  be  an  improvement-  The  now  uni* 
vcrsally-popular  bicycle  has  been  continually  receiving  improvements,  of 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  end,  and  as  the  machine  and  all  the  con* 
ttivanccs  connected  with  it  are  so  familiar  to  everyone,  there  is  no  need 
here  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  them,  because  they  have  led  the  way  to 
great  improvements  in  ordinary  carriages. 

The  steam-propelled  vehicle  for  common  roads  has  just  been  mentioned 
as  an  invention  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  century',  and  the  reasons 
it  did  not  find  favour  have  been  alluded  to.  There  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  law  concerning  horseless  carriages  travelling  on  highways, 
which  was  passed  to  apply  to  traction  engines,  and  enacts  that  other  than 
horse  vehicles  are  not  to  go  along  a  road  at  a  greater  speed  than  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  only  two  miles  an  hour  through  a  town,  and  moreover 
they  are  to  be  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  red  dag,  etc.  But  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  (1895)  into  the  legislature  to  amend  this  law,  and  permit 
ibe  Briliih  people  to  use  on  their  common  roads  such  light  self-propelled 
carriages  as  are  becoming  popuhn  in  France,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  account : — 

On  Tuesday,  iith  June,  1895,  a  race  was  started  from  Versailles  to 
Bordcaax  and  back,  a  distance  of  727  miles  or  more  for  tlie  double 
journey.  The  fir^t  prize  was  the  substantial  sum  of  40,000  francs  (^/^  1,600), 
to  which  was  attached  the  condition  af  the  carriage  seating  four  peisotis^ 
and  other  prizes  were  also  to  be  awarded  to  various  Vmds  of  auloiRa.t\c 
.^c/e^    So  fewer  than  sixtysh  vehichs  ivere  entered  for  compeutictv. 
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and  these  were  variously  supplied  with  motive  power  from  steam,  elec- 
tricity, or  petroleum  spirit.  The  starting  place  was  Versailles  at  I2*g 
p.m.,'  and  at  10.32  on  Wednesday  morning  MM.  I^anhard  &'  Levassoi's 
petroleum  carriage  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  whence,  after  a  stop  of  only  four 
minutes,  the  return  journey  was  be^un,  but  shortly  afterward  an  accident 
caused  a  delay  of  one  hour,  but  tne  carriage  made  the  whole  distance  at 
the  average  of  14*9  miles  per  hour.  In  this  and  three  other  carria^jes 
belonging  to  the  same  firm,  the  propeller  was  the  Daimler  motor 
Though  this  carriage  was  the  first  to  accomplish  the  trip  it  received  only 
the  second  prize,  the  condition  of  seating^  fottr  persons  not  having  been 
complied  with.  The  first  prize  fell  to  a  four-seated  vehicle  by  Les  Fils  de 
Pengeot  Freres,  a  firm  who  carried  off  besides  the  third  and  fourth  prizes. 
These  carriages  were  also  driven  by  so-called  petroleum  motors.  These 
motors  are  really  jjas  cn:j:ioes  on  the  principle  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
but  the  gas  is  produced  by  the  vapourisation  of  a  volatile  constituent  of 
petroleum  ( henzoline).  The  Daimler  motor  is  a  compact  combination  of 
two  cylinders  connected  with  a  chamber  containing  the  explosive  mixture 
of  gas  and  air.  The  pistons  perform  their  in  and  out  strokes  simultane- 
ously, but  their  working  strokes  alternately. 
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THE  application  of  steam  povirerto  agricultiiral  operations  has  led  to 
the  construaion  of  engines  specially  adapted  by  their  simplicity 
and  portability  for  the  end  in  view.  The  movable  agricultural  engines 
have,  like  the  locomotives,  a  fire-box  nearly  surrounded  by  the  water,  and 
horizontal  tubes,  and  are  set  on  wheels,  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  by 
horses  from  place  to  place.  There  is  usually  one  cylinder  placed  hori- 
zontally on  the  top  of  the  boiler ;  and  the  piston-rod,  working  in  guides, 
is,  as  in  the  old  locomotive,  attached  by  a  connecting-rod  to  the  crank  of 
a  shaft,  which  carries  a  fly-wheel,  eccentrics,  and  pulleys  for  belts  to  com* 
municate  the  motion  to  the  machines.  Engines  of  this  kind  are  also  much 
used  by  contractors,  for  hoisting  stones,  mixing  mortar,  &c.  These  engines 
are  made  with  endless  diversities  of  details,  though  in  most  such  simplicity 
of  arrangement  is  secured,  that  a  labourer  of  ordinary  intelligence  may, 
after  a  little  instruction,  be  trusted  with  the  charge  of  the  engine;  while 
their  economy  of  fuel,  efficiency,  and  cheapness  are  not  exceeded  in  aay 
other  class  of  steam  engine. 

Besides  the  steam  engines  already  described  or  alluded  to,  there  are 
many  interesting  forms  of  the  direct  application  of  steami  power.  There 
are,  for  example,  the  steam  roller  and  the  steam  fire-engine*  The  fonner 
is  a  kind  of  hea%7  locomotive^  moving  on  ponderous  rollers,  which  support 
the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  e^ne.  When  this  machine  is  made 
to  pass  slowly  over  roads  newly  laid  with  broken  stones,  a  tew  repetitions 
of  the  process  suffice  to  crush  down  the  stones  and  consolidate  the  mate- 
rialsj  so  as  at  once  to  form  a  smooth  road.  Steam  power  is  applied  to  the 
fire  engine,  not  to  propel  it  through  the  streets,  but  to  work  the  pumps 
"which  force  up  the  water  The  bfiilers  of  these  engines  are  so  arranged 
that  in  a  few  minutes  a  pressure  of  steam  can  be  obtained  sufficient  to 
ihrotr  an  effective  jet  of  water.   The  cut  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  rcpre* 
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icni*  a  Tcry  efficient  engine  of  this  kind,  which  will  throw  a  jel  200  feet 

^(h^  delKxring  1,100  gallons  of  water  per  minute*     It  has  two  steam 

r^  .«j...,   ^n(j  i^,Q  pumps,  each  making  a  stroke  of  two  feet.     These  are 

iiontally,  the  pumps  and  the  air  reservoir  occupying  the  front 

'^nu:r'ne,  while  the  vertical  boiler  is  placed  behind.    The  steam 

I  are  partly  hid  in  the  cut  by  the  iron  frame  of  the  engine, 

I  jd  to  the  boiler,  which  by  this  arrangement  is  saved  from 

I  rains  produced   by  the  action  of  the  moving  parts  of  the 

u     There  are  seats  for  eight   firemen,  underneath  which  is  a 

ipce  where  the  hose  is  carried.     A  first-class  steam  fire-engine  of  this 

lund,  completely  fitted,  costs  upwards  of  j£  1,300. 

A  cheap  and  vcrv*  convenient  prime  mover  has  lately  come  into  use,  which 
Haj  tiertam  ntU-anta^'es  over  even  the  steam  engine.  Where  a  moderate 
ir  n   power  is  required,  especially  where  it  is  used  only  at 

V  ingint  is  found  to  be  more  convenient.  It  is  small  and 
con.pd.*  tj  no  LHJiler  or  furnace  is  required,  and  it  can  be  started  at  any 
nufnenL  As  now  made,  it  works  smoothly  and  without  noise.  The 
pisttin  is  impelled,  not  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  but  by  that  of 
heated  air*  the  heat  bemg  generated  by  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of 
{Omino^^  ..  .1  ><  -md  air  within  the  cylinder  itself.  Thus  a  series  of 
•  the  same  cfifect  as  the  admissions  of  steam  through  a 

..    Lity  of  gas  and  air  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  and 
c'  momentary  opening  of  a  communication  with  a  lighted 
But    the   marhine    is   provided    with    a    regulator   or 
1  so  acts  on  the  valve  mechanism  that  this  communication 
\\  stroke  only  when   the  speed  of  rotation  falls  below  a 
.^ncd  limit,  and  thus  the  number  of  the  explosions  is  less  than 
.  r  of  strokes,   unless   its  work   absorbs  the   machine's  whole 
,  which^  according  to  the  size  of  the  engine,  may  be  from  that  of  a 
L^p  to  30-horse  power* 
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OEFORE  the  invention  of  the  steam  hammerjarge  forge  hammers  had 
*^  been  in  use  actuated  by  steam,  but  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  ham- 
5lcf  having  been  lifted  by  cams  and  othtr  expedients,  which  rendered  the 
aopgf^'  1^  '  nnbersome,  costly,  and  very  wasteful  of  power,  on  account 
01  tbc  ^vay  in  which  the  original  source  of  the  force,  namely,  the 

preaii.  steam,  had  to  reach  its  point  of  application  by  giving 

tJte  bl  ^  hammer*     Not  only  did  the  necessary  mechanism  for 

eooHnu  the  force  in  this  roundabout  manner  interfere  with  the 

rDC  aet^i^^NAry  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  article  to  be  forged,  but 
faft^  of  ihf-  fall  of  the  hammer  being  only  about  18  in.,  caused  a  very 
lapid  fgy  of  the  blow  when  onK'  a  very  moderate-sized 

piece  iced.     For  example,  a  piece  of  iron  9  in.  in  dia- 

■leter  ne  tall  ot  the  mass  forming  the  hammer  to  one-half,  and 

Ifce  iTM  d  accomplish  was  diminished  in  like  proportion.    Besides, 

Wk  Ihc  nnr.irticr  was  attached  to  a  lever  working  on  a  centre,  the  striking 
lice  of  ihc  hammer  was  piuallel  to  the  anvil  only  at  one  particular  point 
«f  tu  &U  ;  and  ag Ain,a<i  llse  hammer  was  always  necessarily  raised  to  the 
bdghl  at  €«ch  stroke,  there  was  absolutely  no  means  of  controlling 
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the  force  of  the  blow.  WTien  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  rectilineal^ 
motion  of  the  piston  in  the  cyhndcr  of  the  engine  had  first  to  be  converted 
into  a  rotary  one,  by  beams,  connecting-rod,  craiik,  S:c.,  and  then  ihii 
rotary  raovemcnt  transformed  into  a  hfiing  one  by  the  Intervention  a 
wheels,  shafts,  cams,  &c,,  while  all  that  is  required  in  the  hammer  is  a 
straight  up-and-down  movement,  the  wonder  is  that  such  an  indirect  ancl 
cumbersome  application  of  power  should  have  for  so  many  years  been 
contentedly  used.  But  in  November,  1S39,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  an  eminent 
engineer  of  Manchester,  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  informing 
him  of  the  diflicuUy  he  had  found  in  carrying  out  an  order  received  fo: 
the  forging  of  a  shaft  for  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamer,  which  shaft  wa; 
required  to  be  3  ft,  in  diameter.  There  was  in  all  England  no  forge  ham< 
mcr  capable  of  executing  such  a  piece  of  work.  This  caused  Mr.  Nasmylb 
to  reflect  on  the  construction  of  forge  hammers,  and  in  af€w  minutes  h 
had  formed  the  conception  of  the  steam  hammer.  He  immediately  sketched 
the  design,  and  soon  afterward  the  steam  hammer  was  Tifait  accompli^  fol 
Mr.  Nasmyth  had  one  at  once  executed  and  erected  at  his  works,  wher< 
he  invited  all  concerned  to  come  and  witness  its  performances.  Will  t 
be  believed  that  four  years  elapsed  before  this  admirable  application  ol 
steam  power  found  employment  outside  the  walls  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  work" 
shops?  After  a  time  he  succeeded  in  making  those  best  able  to  proftl 
by  such  an  invention  aware  of  the  new  power— for  such  it  has  practicaU| 
proved  itself,  having  done  more  to  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of  iroB 
than  any  other  inventions  that  can  be  named,  except,  perhaps,  those  oj 
Cort  and  Bessemer.  The  usual  prejudice  attending  the  introduction 
any  new  machine,  however  obvious  its  advantages  are  afterward  adxnitt* 
lo  be,  at  length  cleared  away,  and  the  steam  hammer  is  from  hencefortli 
an  absolute  necessity  in  every  engineering  workshop,  and  scarcely  less 
for  some  of  the  early  stages  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  crude  wrough 
iron.  Whether  blows  of  enormous  energy  or  gentle  taps  are  required,  o 
Strokes  of  every  gradation  and  in  any  order,  the  steam  hammer  is  read] 
lo  supply  them. 

A  steam  hammer  of  the  smaller  kind  is  represented  in  Fig.  13.  Th 
general  mode  of  action  will  easily  be  understood.  The  steam  is  admittei 
below  the  piston,  which  is  thus  raised  to  any  required  height  within  Ui 
limits  of  the  stroke.  When  the  communication  with  the  boiler  is  shut  ol 
and  the  steam  below  the  piston  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  piston,  with  th< 
mass  of  iron  forming  the  hammer  attached  to  the  piston-rod,  falls  by  il 
own  weight  This  weight,  in  the  large  steam  hammers,  amounts  to  sever; 
tons  ;  and  the  force  of  the  blow  will  depend  jointly  upon  the  weight  of  ihl 
hammer,  and  upon  the  height  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  fall.  The  stean 
is  admitted  and  allowed  to  escape  by  valves,  moved  by  a  lever  under  ih 
control  of  a  workman.  By  allowing  the  hammer  to  be  raised  to  a  greati 
or  less  height,  and  by  regulating  the  escape  of  the  steam  from  beneath  th 
piston,  the  operator  has  it  in  his  power  to  vary  the  force  of  the  blow.  Mc 
who  are  accustomed  to  work  the  valves  can  do  this  with  great  niccl; 
They  sometimes  exhibit  their  perfect  control  over  the  machine  by  crackin 
a  nut  on  the  anvil  of  a  huge  hammer  ;  or  a  watch  having  been  placed- 
face  upwards — upon  the  anvil,  and  a  moistened  wafer  laid  on  the  glass, 
practised  operator  will  bring  down  the  ponderous  mass  with  such  exaciitud 
and  delicacy  that  it  will  pick  up  the  wafer,  and  the  watch-glass  will  not  cv^ 
be  cracked.  The  steam  hammer  has  recently  been  improved  in  sevei 
ways,  and  its  power  has  been  more  than  doubled,  by  causing  the  stc; 
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dtirmg  the  descent,  to  enter  above  the  piston  and  add  its  pressure  to  the 
force  of  gravity.  Probably  one  of  the  most  powerful  steam  hammers  ever 
constructed  is  that  recently  erected  at  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  at  Wool- 
wich»  for  the  purpose  of  forging  great  guns  for  the  British  Navy.  It  has 
been  made  by  Nasmyth  &  Co,,  and  is  in  shape  similar  to  their  other  steam 
hammers.  Its  height  is  upwards  of  50  ft.,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  fur- 
naces and  powerful  cranes,  cajTjnng  the  huge  iron  tongs  that  are  to  grasp 
ihc  glowing  masses.   The  hammer  descends  not  merely  with  its  own  weight 
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of  50 tons  ;  steam  is  injected  behind  the  falling  piston,  which  is  thus  driven 
down  with  vastly  enhanced  rapidity  and  impulse.  Of  the  lower  portion  of 
this  stupendous  forge,  nothing  is  visible  but  a  flat  table  of  iron — the  anvil 
—level  with  the  floor  of  the  foundry.  But  more  wonderful,  perhaps,  than 
anything  seen  aboveground,  is  the  extraordinarily  solid  foundation  beneath. 
Huge  tablets  of  fnot- thick  castings  alternate  with  concrete  and  enor- 
mous baulks  of  timber,  and,  lower  down,  beds  of  concrete,  and  piles  driven 
deep  into  the  solid  earth,  form  a  support  for  the  uppermost  plate,  u\>oi\ 
whfcb  thegiAiit  delivers  his  terrible  stroke.  Less  than  this  would  lendtt 
^  unsafe  io  work  the  hammer  to  its  Ml  power.    As  the  monsiet  vroiV^— 
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soberly  and  obediently  though  be  does  it— the  solid  soil  trembles^  •icidj 
everything  movable  shivers,  far  and  near»  as,  with  a  scream  of  ihe  sieam,! 
our  •hammer  of  Thor*  came  thundering  down,  mashing  the  hot  iron  tntaj 
shape  as  easily  as  if  it  were  crimson  dough,  squirting  jets  of  scarlet 
vellow  yeast»  The  head  of  the  hammer^  which  of  course  works  vcrtic 
IS  detachable,  so  that  if  the  monster  breaks  his  steel  fist  upon  ctnl  or  i 
another  can  be  quickly  supphed.  These  huge  heads  alone  ai 
sugar- hogshead,  and  come  down  upon  the  hot  iron  with  an  en 
than  a  thousand  foot-tons.  By  the  courteous  permission  or  .Niajor 
Maitland,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factories,  we  are  enabled  to] 
present  our  readers  with  the  view  of  the  monster  hammer  which  forms  tbe  ] 
Plate  in* 

Mr,  Condie,  in  his  form  of  steam  hammer,  utilizes  the  mass  of  the  cylinder  1 
itself  to  serve  as  the  hammer.   The  piston -rod  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  pipe,  [ 
through  which  the  steam  is  admitted  and  discharged,  and  the  piston  is  si^i- 
tionary*,  the  cylinder  movmg  instead — between  vertical  guides.    A  hammer  I 
face  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  a  kind  of  dovetail  socket, 
so  that  if  the  striking  surface  becomes  injured  m  any  way,  another  can 
easily  be  substituted.    The  massive  framework  which  supports  the  moving  J 
parts  of  Condie*s  hammer  has  its  supports  placed  very  far  apart,  so  as  tO  ] 
leave  ample  space  for  the  handling  of  large  forgings. 


Fir..  x^—Merryweather^s  Sham  Fsre-iLy:^.nc^ 
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"  1  RON  and  coaU"  it  has  been  well  said,  **  arc  kings  of  the  earth  *^  ;  and  this 

^     :=  True  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  scarcely  an  invention  claiming 

-5  attention  in  this  book  but  what  involves  the  indispensable 

-c  materials.     Ag^ain,  in  their  production  on  the  lar^e  scale  it 

-n  that  there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  and  that  this  is  made 

nly  by  mcaas  of  the  invention  we  have  begun  with  ;  for  without 

\h^  ine  the  deep  coal  mines  could  not  have  the  w^ter  pumped 

out  t  :  t  was  indeed  for  this  y^vy  purpose  that  the  steam  engine 

*35  oM^;  fi.ujy  conlrivedj — nor  could  the  coal  be  efficiently  raised  without 

i*eam  power     Before  the  steam  engine  came  into  use  iron  could  not  be 

prodoced  or  worked  to  anything  like  the  extent  attained  even  in  the? 

Qiiddk  of  Hie  nineteenth  century,  for  only  by  steam  power  could  the  blast 

bt  nade  erfftf  ^  •'  '"'^  'he  rolling  mill  do  its  work.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  steam  cn^  **d  iron  for  its  own  construction,  and  this  at  once 

cacitcil  .^  nnt  ii  lic  in  the  demand  for  the  metal.    Once  more,  the 

CBgi  es  no  force;  for  without  the  fuel  which  raises  steam 

iimn  .he  boiler  it  is  motionless  and  powerless,  and  that  fuel 

•f  pmctJCJiUy  ctHii,     In  consequence  of  thus  providing  power,  and  also  of 

fSpplyiog'  A   requisiie  for  the   production  of  iron,  coal  has  acquired 

lupt^me  0)du&tTial  importance,  so  that  all  our  great  trades  and  places  of 
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densest  population  are  situated  in  or  near  coal-fields.  But 
have  further  to  say  about  coal  may  be  conveniently  defer 
subsequent  article,  while  we  proceed  to  treat  of  iron,  and  of 
trivances  in  which  it  plays  an  essential  part. 

Iron  has  also  been  called  "the  mainspring  of  civilization/' aiwi 
sigfnificancc  of  the  phrase  is  obvious  enough  when   wc   co! 
enormous  number  and  infinite  variety  of  the  things  that  are  ri 
the  sword  and  the  ploughshare  ;  all  our  weapons  of  war  an 
implements  of  peace  ;  the  slender  needle  and  the  girders  that  _ 
vers  ;  the  delicate  hair-spring  of  the  tiny  waich  and  the  most  %i 
f  cables  ;  the  common  utensils  of  domestic  life  and  the  hdg< 
ships  of  our  fleets;  the  smoothest  roads,  the  loftiest  towers 
spacious  pleasure    palaces.      Such  extensive  applications   ««f 
purposes  so  diverse  have  been  rendered  possible  only  by 
facility  and  cheapness  of  production,  together  with  the  bettci] 
of  the  properties  of  the  substance  and  increased  skill  in  its  t^ 
have  particularly   distinguished  our  century.      Apart 
constructive  uses  of  iron,  it  enters  essentially  into  anothc 
lions   of  which   the  age  is  justly  proud,  namely,  thi- 
electricity  in  the  production  of  light,  mechanical  powt 
action  ;  for  it  is  on  a  quality  possessed  by  iron,  and  by 
the  generation  of  current  by  the  electric  dynamo  ultr 
This  peculiar  property  of  iron,  which  was  first  announ 
1820,  and  has  since  proved  so  fertile  in  practical  appli- 
bar  of  the  metal  can,  under  suitable  conditions,  In- 
into  the  most  powerful  of  magnets,  and  as  quickly  tl 
these    conditions    are  will    be    explained   when   wc   >  muix 
electricity.  *^ 

Besides  the  unique  property  of  iron  just  rcferre<^  ♦"  •"  ■'    ♦*    *• 
lative  utility  in  arts  and  industries,  there  are  olh« 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  nietaL     It  is  the  chn 
minerals,  and  traces  or  small  quantities  are  found  in 
that  make  up  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  it   is  present 
kingdoms,  being  especially  notable  in  the  blood  of  vertebrate 
animals,  of  which  it  is  an  essential  component.     Noiwjih^  1 

wide  diffusion,  iron  is  not  found  native,  that  is,  as  ntetii/^  but  hi^M 
extracted  from  its  ores^  which  are  usually  dull  stony-k»oking  sut4| 
as  unlike  the  metal  as  can  be  conceived.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
gold,  which  is  not  met  in  any  other  than  the  metallic  slate,  in  the  foi 
NtijfjTf^Sf  minute  crv'stals  or  branching  filaments,  and  from  metals  su( 
silver,  copper,  and  a  few  others  w4iich  also  are  occasionally  found  n; 
It  is  true  that  rarely  small  quantities  of  metaUic  iron  have  been  met 
in  the  form  of  minute  grains  disseminated  in  volcanic  rocks  ;  b 
contrast  with  the  practical  absence  of  metallic  iron  from  terre 
accessible  materials  is  the  fact  that  masses  of  iron,  sometimes  of  n 
pure  metal,  occasionally  descend  upon  the  earth  from  inier-plan« 
space.  These  are  arrolites^  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  1 
consisting  only  of  crystalline  minerals  without  any  metallic  iron,  olh< 
a  mixture  of  minerals  and  metals,  but  the  most  common  aic  of 
always  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nickel,  and  usually  coma 
also  traces  more  or  less  of  a  few  other  metals  and  known  chei 
elements.  The  iron  in  some  specimens  has  been  found  to  amount  1 
per  cent,  of  the  whole-    These  aeroliUs^  or  mettoriies^  as  they  \ 
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;\Tt  of  irregular  shape  and  vary  greatJy  in  size,  which  however  is 

♦:ry  considerable  :  one  found  in  South  America  was  calculated 

jons^  another  discovered  in  Mexico,  20  tons.    There  is  in  the 

1    a   good    specimen   of   an    iron    meteorite,  which  is 

■^.  ifi,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  a  portion  has  been 

'  rorm  a  plane  surface,  which  when  polished  and  etched  by  an 

veals  a  crystalline  structure  quite  peculiar  and  distinctive,  so  that 

letcofitcs  can  be  recognized  with  certainty,  even  if  they  did  not 
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Fig.  16, — Afr&iite  in  tlu  British  Mu$n4m. 

characters  which  are  easily  observed  and  identified  when 

imen  has  been  examined.     The  fall  of  meteorites  to  the 

ofthc  earth  is  comparatively  rare,  but  it  has  been  witnessed  by 

irnnflc  rkh-^t  tA'crs  ;   as  when  Gassendi,  the  French  astronomer, 

ill  of  a  meteorite  weighing  59  lbs.    In  the  Transac- 

ifiy^Qt  i8o2  may  be  found  a  detailed  account  of 

i  of  llie  fall  which  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 

of  a  stone  56  lbs.  in  weight.     Aerolites  become 

ur  tti«^ud«Acent  by  reason  of  the  great  velocity  with  which  Uiey 
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pass  through  the  atmosphere,  whereby  the  air  in  front  of  them  is  con- 
densed and  heated,  the  heat  often  being  sufficient  to  liquefy  or  cvea 
vaporixe  the  solid  matter.  The  so-called  shooting  stars  are  with  good 
reason  believed  to  be  nothing  but  such  incandescent  aerolites,  and  the 
aerolites  themselves  are  regarded  as  small  asteroids,  or  scattered  planetary 
dust,  portions  of  which  occasionally  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attraction  arc  drawn  to  its  surface.  Meteoric  iron  is  too  rare  lo 
be  of  any  value  as  a  source  of  iron,  but  certain  specimens  have  been 
found  in  which  the  metal  was  malleable  and  of  excellent  quality.  From 
such  meteorites  the  natives  of  India  and  other  places  have,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  forged  weapons  of  wonderful  temper  and  keenness^  and  we  may 
well  imagine  that  when  such  weapons  have  been  made  from  in>n  that 
had  factually  been  observed  to  fall  from  the  sky,  they  would  be  regarded 
as  endowed  with  magical  powers,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  such 
circumstances  the  origin  of  some  of  the  legends  about  enchanted  swords, 
etc.  It  is  significant  also  that  in  some  Eg)^ptian  inscriptions  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  the  word  indicating  iron  has  for  its  literal  meaning 
^iom  of  the  sky. 

But  as  nature  has  hardly  provided  man  with  the  melal  iron,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  find  the  art  of  extracting  it  from  subsunces  which  are 
utterly  unlike  the  metal  itself  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  art 
has  been  discovered  and  practised  ages  before  any  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  processes  employed  had  been  acquired.  The  idea 
prevails  that  there  arc  such  difficulties  in  extracting  this  metal  ;  that 
elaborate  and  complex  appHances,  not  unlike  those  in  use  in  modem 
times,  were  requisite  for  the  purpose  ;  and  therefore  that  the  use  of  iron  is 
compatible  only  with  a  somewhat  late  period  in  man's  history,  and 
implies  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Now  there 
undoubtedly  are  facts  which  lend  to  confirm  this  view  ;  for  instance^  the 
Spaniards  who  first  colonized  North  America  found  the  natives  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  use  of  copper,  but  without  any  acquaintance  wnth  iron, 
although  the  region  abounded  with  the  finest  ferruginous  minerals  ;  and, 
again,  the  archaeologists  who  have  examined  the  relics  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions and  of  prehistoric  peoples  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
find  in  the  earliest  of  these  relics  weapons  and  implements  of  rudely 
chipped  stones,  followed  later  by  the  use  of  better-shaped  and  polished 
stones  ;  hence  the  periods  represented  by  these,  they  have  respectively 
designated  by  the  terms  palcEoUthic  and  neolithic — the  old  and  the  new 
stone  ages.  At  some  later  time  the  stone  of  these  implements  was 
gradually  replaced  by  bronze^  which  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  while 
as  yet  iron  does  not  occur  in  any  form  among  the  remains.  In  the  latest 
layers,  however,  articles  of  iron  are  found,  and  it  is  inferred  that  this 
metal  came  into  use  only  after  bromte  had  been  known  for  an  indefinite 
period  ;  hence  these  later  pre-historic  periods  have  come  to  be  respec- 
tively called  the  bron::e  age  and  the  iron  age.  No  doubt  this  succession 
really  occurred  in  the  localities  where  the  observations  were  made,  but  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  same  was  the  case  in  even' 
part  of  the  world,  for  much  would  depend  on  such  circumstances  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  essential  minerals.  We  may  also  set  against 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  obtaining  iron  from  the  ores,  the  still  greater 
complexity  of  the  methods  required  for  the  production  of  copper  and  of 
lin.  Besides  this  is  the  fiict  that  the  ores  of  tin  are  found  but  in  very  few 
places  in  the  world,  and  of  these  only  the  Cornwall  mines,  so  well  knorwn 
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-  -*Hent  times,  would  be  likely  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the  places  where 

-toric  bronzes  are  found  ;  this  imphes  that  navigation  and  com- 

TTi' =t  have  already  made  considerable  prof^Tcss.     On  the  other 

las  been  produced  and  worked  for  untold  ages  by  the  ncyro 

or  Central  Africa,  and  the  method  of  treating  the  ore  has  no 

that  which  is  there  still  practised  by  certain  scarcely  civilized 

It  is  as  simple  as  any  metailurj^ical  operation  can  possibly  be, 

ng    merely   a   hole   dug    in   a  clay  bank,   wherein    the    fuel  and 

iK  arc  piled  up»  and  the  mere  wind  supplies  sufficient  blast  to  urge 

iiitf  ure  to  the  needful  temperature,  or  air  is  blown  in  from  rude  beMows 

na<?e  Af  a  pa«r  of  skins  alternately  raised  and  compressed.     These  very 

t     ii     es  have  in  some  places  developed  into  permanent  clay 

I  or  eight  feet  in  height.     The  nativ^es  of  Central  Africa 

known  the  method  of  extracting  iron,  as  weil  as  of 

'■  '  f , 

*r  ilue  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  century  in 

the  tr*  ;  would  not  be  intelligible  without  some  description 

^•*^^  im;;^;4.:j,  |PrrMcsses  of  extmctiug  ihcmctal  from  the  ores  r  and  a 

1  lie    understanding    of    these     implies    some    acquaintance    with 

■  ^       Xor  hr  rausc  metallurgy  has  been  developed  from  chemistry, 

r  the  reverse;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  art  of 

1   its  ores  was  practised  ages  before  chemistry*  as  a 

of,     Ahhough   we  may  assume  that   many  of  our 

nt  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  attach  distinct  ideas  to 

cmicai  tcnns  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use,  yet  it  may  be 

<j  to  others  to  have  some  prellminar)-  notes  of  the  character 

iiical  actions,  and  of  some  properties  of  the  substances  that 

I  be  referred  to.     It  is  certainly  the  case  that  people  in  general, 

4^*1  *:vcii    ncople   very  well  informed   in   other  subjects,  have  but  the 

iBgucft  notions  of  the  nature  of  chemical  actions,  and  of  the  meaning  of 

the  terms   *    "  to  that  science.     For  example^  one  of  our  most 

popular  an'  teemed  writers,  treating  of  the  ver>^  subject  of  iron 

eilsirt  iH'  ore  a  mafri.\\  thereby  implying  that  the  iron  as  metal 

ndtSv'  in  detached  fragments  throughout  the  mass,  which  is  a 

OiHict{n)<<!i     11- ^msistcnt  with  the  facts.     The  reader  will  be  in  a  more 

advftntftgcous  position  for  understanding  the  relation  of  the  ores  of  iron 

toti^fDCtiil,  if  he  will  follow  in  imagination,  or  still  better  in  reality,  a 

few  obsefviitions  and  experiments  like  the  following — of  which,  however, 

hti%  iT^rimnirndtd  not  In  attempt  the  chemical  part  unless  he  is  himself 

jKtctii  ar  with  the  performance  of  chemiral  operations,  or  can 

lliiain  I        *mal  assistance  of  someone  who  is.     Taking,  say,  a  few^ 

common  iron  naiJs,  let  him  note  some  obvious  properties  they  possess  : 

\hc*r  hx\-r  vrr:T-ht — nre  hard  and  tough  so  that  they  cannot  be  crushed  in 

r*  to  light — if  a  smooth  surface  be  produced  on  any 

t  peculiar  shiny  appearance  which  is  called  metallic 

;  .c  without  any  decided  colour— they  are  not  dissolved  by 

r  salt  is— and  arc  attracted  by  a  magnet.     If  several  of 

1  to  bright  redness  they  may  be  hammered  on  an 

ind  this  may  be  flattened  out  into  a  thin  plalc,  or  il 

I.  4v    !  '       ^  r  rod  and  then  drawn  out  into  wire  ;    or 

«dber>  on  verted  into  the  small  fragments  called 

rii  *in  -*_-  M  ,.  i.n  forms  the  nails,  as  nails,  will  have  cc;iscd 

iat   the  m*itcriaJ   of  which    they   were   formed  will   remain 
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unchanged,  and  each  and  every  part  of  it  however  kr^e  or  small 
continue  to  exhibit  all  the  properties  noted  above  as  belonging  to  the 
substance  of  the  naih^  which  in  the  cases  supposed  has  undcxi^one 
merely  ;iJ^j'i'/Vrt/ change  of  shape.  Treating  our  nails  in  yet  another  way, 
we  may  proceed  to  subject  them  to  a  ihemicat  change,  by  an  experiment 
very  simple  in  itself,  but  involving  certain  precautions,  by  neglect  of 
which  the  tyro  in  chemical  operations  would  incur  some  personal  risks  ; 
these  might  however  be  obviated  by  using  only  very  small  quantities  oif 
the  materials  (a  mere  pinch  of  iron  Blings  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid),  when  the  results  would  still  be  sufficiently  observable.  A  few  of 
the  iron  nails  having  been  placed  in  a  flask  of  thin  glass,  we  pour  upon 
them  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  and  water,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  prepared  by  gradually  adding  i  measure  of  the  acid  to  5 
measures  of  water.  The  action  that  takes  place  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
heat,  and  indeed  the  contents  should  be  heated  to  boiling  by  standing 
the  flask  on  a  layer  of  fine  sand  spread  on  an  iron  plate  and  gently  healed 
from  below.  The  nails  will  soon  disappear,  being  completely  dissolved 
by  the  acid  liquid,  and  the  turbid  solution  should  be  filtered  through 
filtering  paper  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  while  still  hot.  This  turbid  and 
dirty  looking  condition  is  due  to  foreign  matters  in  the  nails,  for  these 
never  consist  of  pure  iron.  The  filtered  liquid  is  set  aside  to  cool  in  a 
closed  vessel,  in  which  after  a  time  will  be  found  a  deposit  of  crystals  of 
a  pale  bluish  green  colour.  The  liciuor  above  these  having  been  jxjured 
off,  the  crystals  are  to  be  rinsed  witn  a  very  small  quantity  oi  coid  water, 
and  then  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  examination.  The  quantity  of  the  diluted  acid  put  into  the 
flask  should  have  a  certain  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  nails  ;  alioul  $ 
fi  Hid  ounces  to  i  ounce  of  iron  will  be  found  convenient,  for  if  less  is  used 
the  nails  will  not  be  entirely  dissolved,  and  an  excess  will  tend  to  keep  the 
cr>^stals  in  solution  instead  of  depositing  them  when  cold.  The  nails — 
as  such — will  now  have  passed  out  of  existence  :  can  we  say  that  the  iron 
that  formed  them  exists  in  the  crystals  ?  Certainly  ntit  as  the  metal  iron, 
for  every  property  of  the  metal  will  have  disappeared.  The  crystals  are 
brittle,  can  be  crushed  in  a  mortar — they  are  translucent— they  show  00 
metallic  lustre,  but  only  glassy  surfaces — they  are  readily  dissolved  by 
water— they  are  not  attracted  by  a  magnet  The  most  powerful  lens  will 
fail  to  show  the  least  particle  of  iron  in  them  ;  they  have  in  their  pro* 
pcrties  no  assignable  relation  to  the  metal  of  the  nails,  but  are  matter  of 
quite  another  sort  ;  and  be  it  noted  that  this  entire  otherness  is  the 
special  and  characteristic  sign  of  chemical  change.  So  complete  is  the 
ttansformation  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering  that  it  would  never 
have  been  said  that  iron  was  contained  in  these  crystals,  but  rather  that 
the  metal  had  for  ever  passed  out  of  existence,  but  for  one  circumstance  ; 
and  that  is,  that  by  subjecting  the  cr>*5tal5  to  certain  processes  o( chemicai 
analysis  we  can  again  obtain  from  them  the  iron  in  metallic  state*  Nay 
more,  we  should  find  the  weight  of  metal  so  obtained  to  be  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  the  pure  iron  dissolved  from  the  original  nails,  supposing  of 
course  that  we  operated  upon  the  whole  of  the  ci7stalline  matter  so  pro- 
duced. The  inference  therefore  is  that  although  every  property  of  the 
iron  appeared  to  be  absent  from  the  crystals,  the  iron  entering  in  them 
retained  there  its  original  weight,  and  the  correct  statement  of  the  change 
would  be,  that  in  the  crystals  the  iron  had  lost  all  its  original  properties 
SAVE  ONE,  namely,  its  weight,  or  gravitating  force,  if  we  choose  to  call  it 
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sO|  A  property  belonging  to  it  in  common  with  every  material  st»bstance. 
Chexnicil  analysis  can  also  separate  from  the  cn'stals  iheir  other  con- 
stitneiats  and  weigh  them  apart— so  much  water  and  so  much  sulphuric 
ack) — and  when  to  these  weights  that  of  the  iron  is  addedj  the  sum 
ejtactlv  77i:iVr  s  up  the  weight  of  the  crystals* 

A  ,>lcr  experiment,  which  maybe  performed  by  anyone  with 

ihc  rase,  may  ^^rvt  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  profound 

t    the  change  in  the  properties  of  bodies  brought  about  by 

combination,  and  it  will  also  serve  as  the  occasion  of  directing 

^ti  I   .1  ^a  lo  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  invariably  characterizes  such 

i_l:  r  ;_^  s  .ind  OQC  that  should  always  be  present  in  our  minds  when  we 

.'.V  1^  them.     A  yard  of  flat  miti^ni'sium  wire  can  be  bought  for 

.    '-  nd  after  its  metallic  character  has  been  observed  in  the 

losed  by  scraping  the  dull  white  surface,  a  few  inches  is 

\\:  by  a  pair  of  longs,  or  by  inserting  one  extremity  in 

a  ri^tt  ,vL  r.no  cna  of  a  stkk,  then  the  lower  part  is  brought  into  contact 

with   a  candle  or  gas  flame.      The  metal  will  instantly  bum   with   a 

dazdingly  brilliant  light,  and  some  white  smoke  (really  fine  white  solid 

particlesj  will  float  into  the  air  ;  but  if  a  plate  be  held  under  the  burning 

metal,  some  of  the  smoke  will  settle  upon  it,  together  with  white  frag- 

mems  that  have  preserved  some  shape  of  the  metallic  ribbon»  but  which  a 

toiKb  V.  K  t reduce  into  a  fine  while  powder,  identical  with  the  well-known 

dofti>.  'ictne    called   ** calcined    magnesia"— a    substance    totally 

diffr  I  the  metal  magnesium.     The  reader  will  scarcely  require  to 

\vAX  m  this  burning  the  metal  is  entering  into  combination  with 

en  of  the  air— by  which  that  invisible  gas  somehow  becomes 

fixed  tp  these  solid  white  particles,  so  entirely  unlike  itself.     But  this 

ncpcri-nen»  might  be  so  arranged  that  the  quantities  of  magnesium  and 

t;.^  into  the  magnesia  could  be  weighed.     For  this  purpose 

.aces  would  be  required  in  order  to  ensure  complete  com- 

I  ^t  the  metal,  for  in  the  experiment  as  just  described  some  small 

[  ^  ,    are  liable  to   be  shielded   from  the  oxygen  by  a  covering  of 

1  the  arrangement  would  have  to  be  such  that  the  tvhole  of 

4er  could  be  gathered  up  and  weighed.     In  the  absence  of 

cs»  and   of   a  delicate   balance,   together  with   the  skill 

loir  usCj  the  reader  must  for  the  time  be  contented  to  take 

*'M    what    would   be  the   result.      In   every  experiment  the 

would  be  found  heavier  than  the  metal  burned  in  the  propor* 

M  ;     in  nrlu  r  words,  mugTiesia  always  contains  (so  the  phrase 

um  combined  with  2  of  oxygen  :  never  more  nor 

\     lion  between  the  weights  of  the  constituent  sub- 

^js  every  chemical  combination,  and  when  this  is  once 

ij^'le  sample  of  the  compound,  it  is  determined  for  every 

•  same,  wherever  found  or  however  produced.     But  each 

v\  its  own   particular  proportion,  that  is,  the  quantitative 

diflTcrenl  for  each.     For  example,  the  two  constituents  of 

n  VLViA  oxygen,  are  combined  in  the  ratio  of  l  to  8,  etc.  ;  and 

^ith  metals  in  a  ratio  different  in  each  case.     Then 

]>e  ratio  of  constituents  occurs  in  compounds  of  different 

QMin  i  he   clem  en  ii  '  t  to  suppose  that  this  is 

l^j  .  iaw  which  he  ;  ly  in  almost  the  tirst  page 

of  h  ik :    *■  Every  conipuuim  (omaius  its  elements  in  definite 

fikd  c  proportions";  and  even  wcll-cducatcd  people  entertain 


the  idea  of  the  fact  being  **ijovemed  by"  or  "obeying"  the  Iaw  just 
quoted, — a  misconception  arising  from  the  other  use  of  the  word  **  law," 
as  signifying  an  enactment.  The  real  case  however  is  the  converse  ; 
namely,  that  a  multitude  of  facts  like  that  above  stated  have  governed 
the  law,  and  caused  it  to  be  what  it  is — the  general  statement  of  many 
observed  facts. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  reader's  chemical  knowledge  had  already 
made  him  aware  that  in  every  case  of  ordinary  combustion  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  act  of  entering  into  combination  with  the 
burning  body  :  as  with  the  magnesium,  so  with  a  coal  fire,  a  gas  flame, 
or  a  burning  candle  ;  only  in  these  last  cases  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion  pass  away  invisibly.  The  candle  by  burning  disappears  from 
sight,  but  its  matter  is  not  lost,  and  as  in  the  case  of  magnesium,  the  com- 
pounds It  forms  weigh  more  than  the  unbumt  candle.  The  experiment 
IS  commonly  shown  in  courses  of  elementary  lectures  on  chemistry,  of  so 
burning  a  candle  that  the  invisible  products  are  retained  in  the  apparatus, 
instead  of  being  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  increase  of  weight 
of  the  burnt  candle  over  the  original  one  is  demonstrated  by  the  balance- 
Important  as  is  the  part  played  by  oxygen  in  all  chemical  actions  on  the 
earth,  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  understood  until  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur>-,  and  it  was  well  on  into  the  nineteenth 
before  the  quantities  of  its  constituents  were  accurately  determined. 
Now  ever>'onc  knows  that  air  is  mainly  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases  oxygen  and  mtrog^fi.  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  things  is  \ery 
different  from  a  chemical  combination  of  them  ;  for  in  the  former  each 
ingredient  retains  its  own  properties.  (See  Air  in  Index.)  Nitrogen 
being  an  inert  gas  that  takes  no  part  in  combustion,  or  in  the  ordinary 
chemical  actions  of  the  air,  acts  therein  simply  as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen. 
It  is  necessary  in  relation  to  our  present  subject  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as 
well  as  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  gaiscs  in  air.  For  our  immediate 
purpose  we  may  neglect  the  minor  constituents  of  air — such  as  watery 
vapour,  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  of  which  the  total  weight  does  not  exceed 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  whole^and  consider  air  as  a  mixture  of  23  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  with  "jy  of  nitrogen,  or  calculated  in  volumes,  21 
measures  of  oxygen  with  79  of  nitrogen.  Compounds  of  oxygen  with 
nearly  every  one  of  the  other  seventy  or  more  chemical  elements  arc 
known,  and  these  compounds,  which  are  called  oxides^  are  arranged  by 
chemists  under  five  or  six  classes,  forming  as  they  do  basii  radicles^  acid 
radit'ks^  saline  oxides^  etc.  With  some  of  these  compounds  belonging  to 
different  classes,  we  must  make  acquaintance  after  noticing  the  elementary 
substance  with  which  the  oxygen  is  united. 

We  begin  with  carbon^  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  all  our  com- 
bustibles. Some  specimens  of  graphite,  plumbago,  or  '*  black-lead  "  consist 
of  almost  pure  carbon  (98  per  cent.)*  and  some  varieties  of  wood  charcoal 
exceptionally  contain  96  per  cent.  ;  but  in  ordinary  charcoal  the  percent- 
age is  much  less.  CoaK  the  most  familiar  of  our  solid  fuels,  varies  greatly 
in  composition,  carbon  being  the  predominating  constituent,  in  amount 
from  57  to  93  per  cent.  Coke,  another  fuel  much  used  in  metallurgical 
operations,  is  made  by  heating  coal  without  access  of  air,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  substances  is  expelled.  Coke  bums  with  an  intense 
and  steady  heat  without  emitting  any  visible  smoke,  but  it  does  not  ignite 
as  readily  as  coal.  Carbon  fonns  two  diiieient  compounds  with  o.xygcn : 
both  are  invisible  gases,  but  they  dilTer  in  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
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^  -ni  different  pro^>enie5.     When  carbon  (coal,  coke,  or 

cly  bumt^  that  is»  with  ;m  abundant  supply  of  air,  the 

%r,,i    ndd  gas,  in   which   3  parts  of  carbon  arc  combined 

en  :  vkhen»  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbon  is  burnt  with  a 

.,    Liictcd  access  of  air,  the  result  is  tarboni'c  tKude  gas,  in 

irts  of  carbon  are  united  with  only  4  of  oxygen.     The  reader 

hsene  that  the  former  contains  just  twice  as  mucli  oxygen  as 

lt>r  the  same  quantity  of  carbon.     This  fact  and  numberless 

it  arc  expressed  orsumnied  up  by  another  AiTt' of  chemical  com- 

hich  states  that  when  two  elements  combine  in  several  different 

is  these  are  invariably  such  that  the  ratios  in  the  several  com- 

il  Ijk?  found  to  have  exact  and  simple  numerical  relations  ;  that 

mriy,  when  reduced  to  their  lowest  tcmis,  be  expressed  by  the 

l»  2»  3»  etc.,  as  I  :  2,  3  :  2  :  .  .  .  8:9,  etc.    It  comes  to  the 

vve  compare  together  the  weights  A  and  A'  which  are 

t.  campound  with  anyone  identical  weight  of  li,  giving  of 

MO  A  :  B  -T-  A' :  B.     For  instance,  in  the  case  just  given,  of 

n,  3  :  4  -T-  3  :  8  =  2  :  I,     This,  which  is  simply  stating 

he  iaw  of  multipU  proportions.     On  a  later  page  will 

'4    illustration  (see   Index^  Niirogen  and  Oxx^en  Com- 

lS  expression  in  terms  of  the  atomic  theory,  which  goes 

^  (so  to  speak),  but  is  extremely  useful  by  comprehending 

Lips  of  facts  in  chemistr)'  and  in  other  sciences.    Carbonic 

1  course  incombustible,  but  carbonic  oxide  gas  burns  by 

{\\  the  additional  proportion  of  oxygen  and  becoming  carbonic 

the  other  hand,  carbonic  acid  gas  passing  over  red-hot  coals 

from  ihem  the  additional  proportion  of  carbon,  and  is,  we  may 

^ftt  into  carbonic  oxide.    When  we  see  a  pale  blue  flame  fiicker- 

he  bright  embers  in  a  tire  grate,  it  is  carbonic  oxide  burning 

n  by  taking  more  oxygen  from  the  air  above  the  coals,     Car- 

nes  directly  with  two  or  three  of  the  metals,  as,  for 

volatile  compound  with  nickel,  at  a  certain  tempera- 

!m!5   ii  ocrnrnposcd  again  at  a  higher  temperature.     The  like 

'   with  iron,  although  in  verv^  small  quantities,  but  the  obserxa- 

oTTH   li^ht  nn  the  processes  of  reduction.     Carbonic  oxide  is 

I  '  I,  'ic,  but  carbonic  acid  is  an  acid  oxide,  and  as  such  unites 

'    \iii  l*asic  class  to  form  another  range  of  compounds.    Thus, 

<*  oxide  of  the  metal  caicium  is  ouicklime,  wni<:h  is  strongly 

,,,,:»  directly  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  neutral 

•     called   in    systematic   chemistry   caicium  citrbvnate^   or  more 

:     !uit  less  correctly,  carbonate  of  lime,  familiar  to  everyone  in 

ilc  as  limestone,  and  marble,  and  in  a  more  or  less  pul* 

•n  as  chalk.     When  any  of  these  is  heated  to  redness, 

IS  expelled  and  guickhme  remains.      Like  most  oxides, 

>s  a  compound  with  water,  the  combination  being  attended 

\iiicacion  ot  much  heat,  the  compact  quicklime  swelling  and 

into  silked  lime.     The  chemist's  term  for  a  compound  of  a 

r  with  water  is  hydrate^  wlitlc  that  of  an  am/ oxide  with  water 

prr»fw»rJy  an  nci^^  or  in  order  to  particularly  distinguish  this 

It  was  however  the  older  practice  to  give  the  name 

c  aU>nCj  and  this  naming  having  found  its  way  into 

/o  Is  murh  more  familiar  to   the  non-scienlific  reader. 

names  uf  the  two  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are 
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carhon  monoxide  and  carbon  dhritir^  but  we  shall  use  here  the  more 
familiar  terms  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid. 

VVc  have  now  to  call  attention  to  a  substance  which  contributes  by  far 
the  largest  part  to  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe.  It  is  called  st'Iica^  from 
sihc'^xht  Latin  word  for  fiint  (without  case  suffix) :  it  is  seen  in  flint,  and 
very  pure  in  rock  cr)'stal,  quartz,  agate»  and  calcedony.  It  forms  the 
essential  part  of  every  kind  of  sand  and  sandstone,  and  is  the  principal 
ingredient  of  clay,  granite,  slate,  basalt,  and  many  other  minerals. 
Silica  is  the  oxide  of  a  quasi-metal  called  siikon^  which  can  be  obtained 
from  silica  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  roundabout  processes,  presenting 
itself  in  differenl  conditions  according  to  the  process  used.  Silica  is  an 
acid  oxide,  and  it  readily  unites  with  most  of  the  basic  oxides  when 
heated  with  them,  forming  a  class  of  compounds  of  different  properties 
which  are  much  modified  in  admixtures  containing  two  or  more.  Very 
few  of  these  sUuates  are  soluble  in  water,  most  of  them  are  not :  they 
are  all  fusible  at  various  temperatures,  except  silicate  of  alumina,  of  which 
fireclay  is  chiefly  constituted.  Alumina,  it  should  be  staled,  is  the  oxide 
of  the  metal  aluminium.  The  silicates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  fuse  only 
with  great  difficulty  ;  but  the  silicates  of  iron  and  of  manganese  are  easily 
fused,  and  silicate  of  k-ad  still  more  so.  Glass  is  a  mixture  of  silicates^ 
often  of  lime,  soda,  and  alumina  ;  sometimes  of  lead  and  potash  mainly  ; 
porcelain  and  pottery  consist  chiefly  of  silicate  of  alumina  with  varying 
proportions  of  silicates  of  iron,  of  lime,  etc. 

It  now  remains  only  to  mention  two  non-metallic  elements  that  are 
nearly  always  present  in  crude  iron,  but  which  the  metallurgist  strives 
to  eliminate,  as  they  arc  in  general  very  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the 
material  even  when  their  amount  is  very  small,  The  first  is  sulphur^  well 
known  as  brimstone^  also  as  ftinvers  of  suiphur^  a  yellow  coloured  solid» 
which  burns  in  the  air.  The  product  of  the  combustion  is  an  invisible 
gas  of  a  readily  recognized  pungent  odour:  this  is  an  acid-forming  oxide 
containing  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  There  is  another  t?xidc 
in  which  the  weight  of  oxygen  is  one  and  a  Iw  If  times  that  of  the  sulphur, 
and  this  is  the  radicle  of  the  very  active  sulphuric  add  ox  oil  of  xntri&i* 
Sulphur,  like  oxygen,  unites  with  most  of  the  other  elements,  forming 
compounds  called  sulphides.  Of  these  the  iron  compound  called  pyriies 
is  the  best  known,  and  its  occurrence  in  coal  prevents  the  use  of  that 
material  as  fuel  in  contact  with  iron  or  other  metals.  Phosphorus  is  an 
element  that  occurs  naturally  only  in  combination  ;  in  its  separated  stale 
it  is  a  very  inflammable  sohd.  It  combines  directly  with  other  substances 
and  is  taken  up  by  some  fused  metals  in  large  quantities.  In  many 
cases  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  existing  in  a  metal  greatly  modifies 
the  properties  of  that  metal.  Phosphorus  fonns  several  oxides,  and  these 
are  radicles  of  powerful  acids,  among  which  is  phosphoric  acid  that  cotn- 
bines  with  basic  oxides  to  form  phosphtttes. 

\Ve  have  now,  in  the  few  last  paragraphs,  set  before  the  reader  ibc 
minimum  of  chemical  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  follow  the  rationale 
of  such  processes  of  the  modem  treatment  of  iron  and  its  ores  as  we  can 
here  give  an  outline  of.  Although  there  arc  numberless  minerals  fmm 
which  some  iron  can  be  extracted,  the  name  of  iron  ore  is  confined  to 
such  as  contain  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  the  extraction  commercially 
profitable,  and  this  requires  that  the  mineral  should  be  capable  of  yielding 
at  least  one-fifth  of  its  weight.  The  ores  arc  very  abimdanl  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  ihcy  consist  mainly  (Aaxides  and  tlicir  hydratts^ 
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nr  of  fftr^n^f^^  ar  of  carbonate  mixed  with  clay  and  silicates,  sometimes 
a'  matters  in  addition.     The  carbonate  iron  ores  are  often 

r.  ies.     Each  class  of  ore  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 

pho?pf].^tcs  and  with  sulphur.  The  richest  ore  is  the  magnetic  iron  ore^ 
whicn  is  found  in  enormous  masses  in  S^veden,  Ru^ista,  and  North 
AiDerica.  It  is  an  oxide  containing  72'4i  per  cent,  of  iron.  Redkcpmatite 
aod  iptiu/ar  ore  arc  varieties  of  another  oxide  with  70  per  cent,  of  iron  : 


oc 
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V  pure  ore  nhcn  compact.  It  is  four.d  in  Lancashire, 
ttth  Wales,  and  much  has  been  imported  from  Spain, 
.i.i--  abundant  supplies  near  Lake  Superior.  Specular  iron 
liu  stceMike  crystals  which  show  the  red  colour  ofhLtmatiie 
-  :. ached  Of  powdered.  Elba  was  famous  for  this  ore,  which 
m:«  m  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  larj^e  deposits  are  met  with 
\'orth  and  South  America.  Brown  ha?matile  is  a  hydrate  of 
r,  roniainin^'  60  per  cent,  of  iron  ;  it  abounds  in  France 
,  where  some  kinds  »re  associated  with  a  noteworthy  quantity 
<il  piu^pkate  of  iron.  Spathic  or  spnrry  iron  ore  is,  when  pure,  a 
collection  of  nearly  colourless  transparent  crystals,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  ;  it  contains  about  48  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  also  some 
of  the  nietal  mimj^aftftc,  which  last  circumstance  makes  it,  as  we  shall 
see,  ft  I'y  suitable  for  producing  certain  kinds  of  steel^ indeed 

It  b  >  -  called  sfee/  ore.     Large  beds  of  it  occur  in  Styria  and 

Cajinthia.  Liay  iron  sttme^  or  ciirybdnii^  has  been  extensively  mined  in 
Bntaia.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire, 
^md  South  Wales.  Jt  consists  of  carbonate  of  iron  intimately  mixed  with 
cby.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  some  samples  falls  as  low  as  17  per  cent., 
v.«,,  ;,  .  ._  ,.,.Vj  variations  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Muchof  its  import- 
w  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  beds  alternating  with  layers 
rie,  and  clay,  so  that  the  same  pit  is  sometimes  able  to 
s  -s  for  building  the  furnace,  fuel  for  the  smelting,  and  lime- 

*:  r, — a  combination  of  advantages  that  for  long  enabled  iron 

h  iced  in  England  cheaper  than  elsewhere.     The  like  is  true  of 

t  tnd  cf'^e^  which,  in  addition  to  the  same  ferruginous  composition 

Ust,  contiiins  also  so  much  combustible  or  bituminous  material 
r  ran  he  rti/rjV/***/ (roasted)  without  additional  fuel.     The  deposits  of 
,"^\Y  in   !,in  I rkshire  and  Ayrshire,  which  were  discovered  only  in 
1'  v^].j_  11  ^iL-al  industrial  importance  to  the  district.    Yet  another 
•   must   be  noticed,  namely,  the  Ci^itland  ir am  time  of  the 
mjif  of  Yorkshire,     This  is  a  carbonate  of  a  grey  or  bluish 
*  e  presence  of  a  little  iron  sihcate.     It  contains  also  a 
L  of  phosphorus. 
.  inc  operation  of  obta.ning  iron  from  the  ore  has  already 
it  it  is  necessary  only  10  surround  lumps  of  ore  by  fuel 
by  a  natural  or  artificial  blast,  and  then  to  hammer  the 
■   fium  the  furnace  so  as  to  weld  together  the  scattered 
mclal,  and  at  the  same  time  squeeze  out  the  associated 
rs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  coherent  malleable  piece,  which 
;n  :i  smith's  fire,  and  forged  into  any  required  form*     It 
it  iron  was  so  produced  by  the  ancient  Dritons  ; 
i  them  well  provided  with  iron  implements  and 
'(  ilic  Romans  brnutrht  their  more  advanced  skill  to 
uctai  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  treating  the  original  ore, 
lii£  ii^ttlliinU  iMcy  pursued  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Britain  v^ere  of  the 
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rude  kind  already  described.      Indeed  in  localities  where  tJic 
were  known  to  have  carried  on  their  operations,  the  remain 
vvorking^s  are  almost  always  found  on  high  j^TOund,  so  that  \\ 
inferred  that  they  relied  upon  the  winds  to  fan  iheir  fires,  and  thi 
lions  were  incomplete  and  wasteful.     The  most  extensive  of  thei 
to  have  been  in  Sussex  and  .Ntonmouthshire,  in  which  last  couiit3^ 
are  places  where  the  ground  is  in  large  areas  covered  by  their  cin< 
refuse,  and  in  this  about  yj  or  40  per  cent,  of  iron  occurs,  so  that 
centuries  this  material  was  found  capable  of  being  profitably  re 
a  source  of  the  metal.     Iron  continued  to  be  produced  in  Englai 
the  middle  ages  with  charcoal  for  fuel,  but  its  export  was  forbi 
whatever  steel  was  required  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad.    A! 
Genrran  artisans  were  brought  over  for  makmg  steel,  and  soon  aftei 
the  importation  of  shears^  knives,  locks,  and  other  articles  was  p 
The  native  production  of  iron  continued,  and  this  consumed  t 
so  rapidly  for  the  supply  of  charcoal^  that  various  Acts  wcix» 
restrain  the  ironmakcrs,  in  order  to  preserve  the  timber,      Iti 
these,  the  arts  of  smelting  and  working  iron  advanced  aparc  :  1 
were  used  for  ihc  blast,  and  then   the  works  were  brought  elow 
the  valleys,  where  water  power  could  be  employed  to  w*ork  them, 
scarcity  of  charcoal  fuel  caused  many  attempts  to  supply  its  plac 
pit  coal,  but  these  met  with  small  success,  partly  on  account  of  It 
containing  so  much  sulphur,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  obi 
with  it  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  especially  as  the  blowing  Apj 
was  as  yet  very  imperfect.     At  leng^th,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sever 
century,  the  problem  was  solved  by  Dud  Dudley,  whose  process  u^jj 
secret,  but  is  believed  to  have  consisted  in  supplying  coal  at  th 
higher  furnace,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  coal  was  converted' 
by  the  heat  of  the  escaping  gases  before  it  reached  the  rcducin^ 
the  furnace.     This  innovaticni  was  violently  opposed  by   the   cl 
smelters,  who  persecuted  the  inventor  in  every  way,  until  their  rrsi 
was  successful.     But  before  the  middle  of  the  next  centur>'  col 
regularly  used  in  iron  smelting,  the  process  having  been  inadc  sue 
by  Darby  at  CoalbrookdalCj  and  then  many  new  applications  of  ca 
came  into  vogue.     Coke  being  a  substance  burning  less  freely  thai 
coal,  bellows  were  found  inadequate  to  give  the  necessary  blast,  an 
displaced  by  bltydLnng  cy Under s^  actuated  at  first  by  water  u4ieeis,  t 
uncertain  and  comparatively  feeble  source  of  power  was  soon  supe 
by  the  steam  engine^  the  ^'  fire  engine,"  for  which,  as  we  have  seen 
obtained  his  patent  in  1769.     The  furnaces  were  not  then  all  engri 
producing  the  fusible  metal  now  called  i-ast  or  pig  iron  as  are  th 
blast  furnaces  we  see  at  the  present  time.     Indeed  it  was  inuch 
disgust  of  the  old  iron  smelter  that  occasionally  his  product  turr 
to  be  of  the  fusible  kind,  unworkable  by  the  hammer,  which  ^ 
regarded  as  worthless.    At  what  date  cetstiron  was  first  use«-i 
but  probably  it  was  not  long  before  the  fourteenth  century.     1  ne  in 
in  use  tip  to  that  time  were  small  square  walled-in  structures  only 
feet  high,  and  their  effect  would  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  a  >r     '^ 
but  as  improved  blowing  apparatus  gave  more  power,  they 
enlarged  mto  oval  or  round  brick  towers  from  10  to  15  f''^*^  ^ 
like  the  small  furnaces,  could  be  made  to  yield  cither 
by  modifying  the  charge  and  the  manner  of  apply in^i  ...^   ,.. 
furnaces  of  dimensions  exceeding  a  certain  limit  could  no  longer 
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Fig,  \T,—B!ast  Fumaci  {Obsolete  Type), 


to  turn  out  malleable  metaL  but  they  produced  instead  the  cruder  sub- 
stance we  call  white  pig  iron,  and  this  requires  much  subsequent  treat- 
ment before  it  is  converted  into  malleable  or  **  merchant  iron."  Never- 
theless the  demand  for  cast  iron  as  such,  and  more  particularly  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  derivin>f  malleable  iron  from  it,  caused 
further  increase  in  the  size  and  numbers  of  blast  furnaces,  until  in  the 
early  part  of  our  century  30  feet  was  not  an  unusual  height^  the  highest 
one  in  England  in  1830  attaining  40  feet.  The  total  make  of  pig  iron  in 
EngUtnd  was  in  that  year  nearly  700,000  ions,  perhaps  about  fifty  times 
as  much  as  it  was  a  century  Ijefti re,  and  thirty  years  later  (i860)  it  had 
risen  to  nearly  4,000,000  tons.  These  figures  show  the  extraordinary 
tupansion  of  the  British  iron  manufacture  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ccniur\' ; 
and  the  stiJl  more  extensive  applications  q{  iron  during  the  next  Ivjenl"^ 
years  had  the  effect  of  almost  doubling  tht  produce  in  iSSo^  and  oi 
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increasing"  also  threcfoJd  ihe  annount  of  foreign  nr>etal  imported,  raising  itl 
to  2,500,00010ns,  The  reader  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  be  prepared  10  follow  I 
with  some  interest  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  inventions  which  have  J 
brought  about  results  of  such  importance. 

Deferring  for  the  moment  any  description  of  the  latest  blast  furnaces,  I 
we  invite  his  attention  to  Fig.  17,  which  represents  the  furnace  used  in  I 
the  first  half  of  our  century,  but  which  now  is  of  an  obsolete  type.  Fig.  j8  j 
being  the  section  and  plan  of  the  same.    The  lower  pan  of  Fig.  17  shows] 


Fig.  \t,Siciion  and  Plan  of  Blast  Furnace  {ObsoUic  Type). 
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fhe  molten  metal  has  been  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  furnace  inio 

Is  made  in  dry  sand  ;  6rst  a  main  stream,  then  branches  to  right 

piili  of  these  with  smaller   olTseis  on  each  side  of  it     These 

arc  the  moulds  for  the  //i'J,  so  called  because  of  the 

n :e  of  ibeir  position  with  re^^ard  to  the  branch  that  supplied 

5  the  litter  of  a  sovv»     They  are  easily  broken  off  from  the  larg^er 

lid  then  form  pieces  about  3  ft.  lon^^  with  a  O-shaped  section, 

Ic,  the  weight  being  from  60  to  80  lbs.    This  is  iron  of  the  crudest 

I  though  it  IS  often  referred  to  as  **cast  iron,"  it  is,  as  a  matter 

m  ihrs  state  for  any  castings,  except  those  of  the  xery 

J  est  kind  :  a  certain  amount  of  purification  is  requisite  in 

rs.     This  is  given  by  fusing  ihe  metal— along  with  some  form  of 

k1  often  other  matters — in  a  cupola  furnace^  which  is  like  a  small 

ujice,  being  from  8  ft  to  20  ft  high  and  uses  coke  for  fuel  with  a 

'■St. 

'-"      1  ' --  '  "imply  iron,  pig  contains  a  large  and  variable  pro- 

is amounting  often  to  10  or  12  percent.  ;  and  ihe^c 

^y V  ,L^  .^./ijility.     The  principal  one  is  carbon,  which  is  found 

metal  partly  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with   it,  and 

in  tKf*   form    of  small  rr\*stals   similar  to   those   of  graphite   or 

sseminated  through  the  mass.     When  there  is  a  compara- 

proportion  of  the  carbon  combined  with  the  iron,  the  sub- 

^  grey,  and  it  can  be  hied  or  drilled  or  turned  in  a  lathe.     In 

ist   iron  the   combined   carbon   predominates,  or  is  sometimes 

inicd  by  scarcely  any  graphitic  carbon  ;  it  is  brittle  and  so  very 

it  a  file  makes  no  impression.     It  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature 

other  varieties.     A  third  kind  is  the  nwitled  cast  iron,  which 

brge  coarse  grain  when  broken,  and  distinct  points  of  separate 

particles;    it  is  tougher  than    the  others,  and  therefore  when 

verc  made  of  cast  iron  ihis  variety  was  preferred.     The  following 

ing  the  percentage  composition  of  four  samples  of  crude  cast 

i  show  their  diversities. 


Wbi«. 

\\1»ite. 

Mottle^l 

<;rey. 

If*»1 

8S'8i 
4*94 

075 
trace 

01 2 

5^38 

89-304 

2'457 
0-871 
rr24 
3*516 

0-913 
2-815 

93-29 
278 

1-99 

071 

trace 

'•23 

trace 

9o'376 

i'02I     ' 

2-641 

3*061 

^t39 
0*928 

0-834 

!  in.,. 

ombtned  carboQ . 

..... 

rve  ihat  the  last  itrm  in  the  table  above  is  a  sub- 
yei  made  the  acquaintance  of,  namely,  mancanese, 
in  many  of  its  chemical  relations  much  resembles 
»res  usually  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
r  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  as  we 
.1  separate  metal  it  has  no  application,  and  is 
state  with  much  difficulty.     One  of  its  oxides 
ever  very  extensive  applications  in  the  chemical  arts,  and  others 
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form  acid  radicles,  which  in  combination  with  potash  or  soda  give  rise  to 
useful  products.  The  well-known  ''Condy's  fluid"  is  a  solution  of  one  of 
these. 

We  have  seen  how  malleable  iron  or  steely  iron  may  be  directly 
obtained  from  the  ores,  but  it  has  been  found  that  on  the  large  scale  it  ii 
necessary  and  more  economical  to  operate  on  the  pig  iron  produced  by 
the  blast  furnaces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
foreign  substances. 

The  first  step  in  the  conversion  of  the  pig  iron  usually  taken  has  been, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  even  is  still,  to  remeit  the  metal  in  what  is  termed 
:\,  finery  furnace^  a  kind  of  forge  in  which  a  charcoal  fire  is  urged  by  a 
cold  blast,  and  so  regulated  that  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  supplied,  or  rather 
more  than  would  suffice  to  convert  all  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  into  carbonic 
acid  ;  aiihough  this  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  carbonic  add 
would  itself  supply  oxygen  by  suflfering  reduction  to  carbonic  oxide.  At 
any  rate  the  melted  metal  is  exposed  to  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  and 
constantly  stirred.  Many  different  arrangements  of  the  furnace  and 
details  of  the  process  have  been  used.  For  instance,  where  the  finest 
quality  of  malleable  iron  was  not  aimed  at,  coke  has  been  the  fuel 
employed,  and  many  shapes  of  furnaces,  etc,  have  been  contrived,  and 
vanous  additions  of  ores,  oxides,  etc.,  made  to  the  charge,  according  to 
local  practice  and  the  nature  of  the  crude  iron.  One  marked  eflfect  of  the 
operation  is  the  final  removal  of  nearly  all  the  silicon^  which  is  burnt  or 
oxidized  into  siiica,  and  this  at  once  unites  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  is 
also  formed,  to  produce  a  readily  fusible  slag  of  silicate  of  iron,  and  in  the 
production  of  this  silicate  any  sand  attached  to  the  pig  will  also  take 
part.  Much  of  the  carbon,  amounting  sometimes  to  more  than  half,  is 
also  eliminated  as  carbonic  oxide,  and  of  what  is  left  but  little  remains  in 
the  graphitic  state.  The  action  on  the  phosphorus  is  usually  less  marked, 
but  there  is  always  a  notable  reduction  of  the  quantity.  The  sulphur  is 
also  lessened  in  some  degree,  although  when  coke  is  used,  the  fuel  has 
the  disadvantage  of  itself  containing  sulphur,  phosphates,  and  other 
deleterious  matters.  Sometimes  a  little  lime  is  added  to  the  charge  to 
take  up  the  sulphur  from  the  coke.  The  operation  lasts  some  hours,  the 
fused  metal  being  frequently  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  until  it  assumes  a 
pasty  granular  condition,  when  the  workman  gradually  collects  it  upon 
the  end  of  the  rod  into  a  ball  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  cwt.  in  weight. 
These  balls,  or  blooms  as  they  are  called,  are  removed  from  the  furnace 
while  still  intensely  hot,  and  at  once  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  by 
means  of  some  suitable  mechanical  arrangement,  the  effect  being  tc 
squeeze  out  the  liquid  slag  and  force  the  particles  of  metal  together  by 
which  the  whole  becomes  partially  welded  into  a  more  compact  mass. 
Then  this  mass  is,  while  still  hot,  either  hammered  with  gradually 
increased  force  of  the  strokes,  or  in  the  more  modem  practice,  passed 
between  iron  rollers  (these  we  shall  presently  describe),  by  whicn  it  is 
shaped  into  a  bar.  The  bars  are  afterwards  cut  into  lengths,  reheated 
without  contact  of  fuel,  again  hammered  or  re-rolled  ;  and  this  process  is 
several  times  repeated  when  the  best  product  is  required.  During  the 
first  treatment  of  the  blooms,  and  also  m  the  subsequent  hammering  oi 
rolling,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  glowing 
metal,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  thin  scales  of  oxide,  and  these,  carried  intc 
the  interior  of  the  mass,  will  give  up  their  oxygen  to  any  residual  silicon, 
carbon,  etc.,  producing  a  little  more  slag,  carbonic  oxide,  phosphate  ol 
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iron,  etc,  which  by  the  pressure  of  the  hammers  or  rolls  are  ultimately 
forced  out  of  the  metal.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  producing  the  pig 
r.ni  the  chemical  action  is  the  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  metal, 
rknversely  an  oxidizing  action  is  set  up  in  the  finer)'  and  subsequent 
cjefjt,  in  order  to  burn  off  the  foreign  mgredients.  But  this  cannot 
i)edor\c  without  at  the  same  time  re-oxidizing  some  of  the  iron  itself,  of 
which  therefore  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss,  by  its  formation  into 
Lslig  (silicate),  cinder,  foundry  scale  (oxide),  etc.  The  quantity  of  iron 
rlost  depends  of  course  on  many  conditions,  such  as  the  care  exercised  in 
the  operations,  but  it  occurs  in  all  the  processes  that  have  been  devised 
for  ibe  conversion  in  question,  even  in  the  most  modern  ;  its  amount 
m^y  be  taken  to  range  between  lo  and  20  per  cent.  The  reader  is 
neqtiested  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  chemical  actions  that  have 
een  described,  for  in  even  the  most  recently  invented  processes  the 
J  [lie  is  the  same  in  nature  and  effect.     So  completely  can  the  foreign 


Fig.  ig.^Siction  0/ a  Rci'crlfcrttiory  Funicut\ 

t\eme.x\i<  be  eliminated  by  this,  or  some  analogous  process,  such  as  we 
5f;  I  itly  mention,  that  the  finest  Swedish  bar  iron  contains  more 

th..  _  _  r  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  in  some  cases  only  a  vcr)'  little  carbon 
and  21  mere  trace  of  phosphorus  remain,  amounting  together  to  !ess  than 
/  part  in  2000.  Such  metal  is  made  from  very  pure  ore,  containing  no 
sulphur  and  scarcely  any  phosphorus,  while  charcoal  is  the  fuel  used 
in  3II  the  operations.  As  already  mentioned,  the  objection  to  the  use 
of  coke  is  the  sulphur,  phosphates,  and  siliceous  matters  it  contains. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  invention  came  into  use 
which  obviated  the  disadvantages  of  the  cheaper  fuel  for  convening 
erode  iron.  This  was  the  puddling  furnace,  brought  into  use  after  much 
cxpenmenting  by  Henry  Cort  in  1784.  In  it  the  pig  iron  is  fused  in  a 
rtvcrbtratory  furnact.  the  form  of  which  \s\\\  be  understood  from  F\^.  \^ 
which  IsM  diagrum  showing  such  a  furnace  in  section,  where/ \s  the  ftte, 
^^  aperture  a/  which  the  fuel  is  introduced,  p  the  ash  pit,  b  is  a  \ow 
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wall  of  refractory  material  called  the  **  bridge,"  over  which  the  flame 
passes,  and  is  by  the  low  arched  roof  reflected  or  reverberated  do^*n-w^Td% 
upon  the  charge,  t\  which  is  laid  on  a  hearth^  or  iron  floor,  having  spaces 
below  it  where  air  circulates  in  order  to  prevent  it  becoming  too  hot. 
In  Cort'S  original  arrangement  the  lied  of  the  hearth  was  foni-ied  of  sand> 
which  gave  rise  to  much  inconvenience  by  producing  a  quantity  of  the 
very  fusible  silicate  of  iron,  that  speedily  attacked  the  masonry  of  the 
furnace,  and  therefore  a  very  important  improvement  was  devised  some 
years  later  by  S.  B.  Rogers^  who  made  the  bed  of  his  furnace  of  a  layer  of 
oxide  of  iron,  spread  on  a  cast  iron  plate  ik  inches  thick.  In  later  times 
it  has  become  usual  to  cover  the  iron  heartli  with  certain  other  refractory 
mixtures  varied  according  to  circtimsiances,  of  oxide,  ore,  cinder,  lime, 
etc.  There  is  one  of  these  mixtures  significantly  designated  *^duU'dog" 
by  the  workmen.  We  may  mention  here  that  it  has,  in  more  recent 
times,  when  very  high  temperatures  are  oblainable,  been  found  un- 
necessary to  cause  even  the  flame  to  come  into  contact  with  the  sub- 
stances on  the  hearth,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  radiated  fronx  the  flame  and  the 
intensely  heated  roof  of  the  furnace  suffices,  so  that  in  consequence  of  this 
the  roofs  are  now  constructed  nearly  flat.  In  the  puddhng  furnace  the 
melted  metal  is  constantly  stirred,  and  no  litde  skill  is  required  to 
regulate  the  fire  by  the  damper  on  the  chimney,  and  to  admit  the  proper 
amount  of  air  to  mix  with  the  flame.  The  pig  iron  softens  and  melts 
gradually,  until  at  length  it  becomes  perfectly  liquid,  at  which  stage  it 
swells  up  and  appears  to  boil  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
numerous  jets,  which  burn  with  the  characteristic  pale  blue  flame.  The 
puddler  then  briskly  stirs  the  mass  to  cause  more  complete  oxidation  of 
the  carbon,  silicouj  etc.,  by  bringing  the  superficially  formed  oxide  of  iron 
into  the  interior.  As  the  iron  loses  its  carbon,  it  assumes  much  the 
texture  of  porridge^  consisting  of  pasty  lumps  of  malleable  iron  implcxcd 
with  the  liquid  slag  (silicate  of  iron^  etc.)  which  drips  from  the  spongy 
balls  as  the  puddler  collects  them  at  the  end  of  his  stirring  rod,  as  in  the 
finery  operation.  The  next  thing  is  to  run  the  mass  immediately  between 
powerful  rolls  (puddling  rolls)  by  which  the  slag  is  squeezed  out,  as 
before,  and  finally  through  the  Jin ishin^  rolls  that  shape  it  into  bars  or 
plates. 

When  a  comparatively  impure  pig  iron  is  used  or  vvhen  a  better  quality 
of  malleable  metal  is  desired,  the  crude  iron  is  submitted  to  a  preliminary 
treatment  before  puddling.  This  treaimeni,  by  a  technical  distinction, 
called  refinery^  is  practically  identical  with  the  Jtntry  process  already 
described,  except  that  instead  of  being  collected  into  blooms,  the  fluid 
metal  is  run  out  to  form  a  layer  2  or  3  inches  thick,  and  this»  before 
becoming  quite  solid,  is  suddenly  cooled  by  having  water  thrown  over  it, 
the  result  being  a  white,  hard,  brittle  mass,  which  broken  into  pieces  is 
ready  for  the  puddling  furnace. 

The  operation  that  has  been  described  is  known  as  hand  f*uddlittg^  in 
contradistinction  to  later  methods  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to  sub- 
stitute some  form  of  machine  that  will  produce  the  same  result  auto- 
matically, such  as  revolving  furnaces,  etc.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to 
maintain  these  in  good  working  order,  and  in  England  at  least  mechanical 
puddling  has  never  found  much  favour,  but  in  the  great  iron  works  of 
Creusot,  in  France,  large  revolving  furnaces  were  in  use  about  1880,  which 
could  turn  out  20  tons  of  converted  iron  in  24  hours,  whereas  the  old 
hand  puddling  furnaces  could  in  the  sat&e  p^snod  ^to^^s^^i^  ^i^Vj  i\^«  \ 
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..*.    „  ;iK  .^Q  5^13  of  nien,  ihe  puddler  and  one  assistant.      Of  these 
furnaces  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  account,  especially  as 
:  process  itself  has  nearly  gone  out  of  use,  having  been  super- 
V  re  economical  methods. 

f  rolls  for  treating  the  product  of  the  puddling  furnace,  and 

1'  I  into  bars,  was  also  an  invention  of  Henry  Cort's,  for  which 

1  .1  patent  in   17B3.     This  was  in  many  respects  an  immense 

t  on  the  older  system  of  hammering  ;  it  is  still  practised,  and 

can  be  given  to  the  metal  scarcely  possible  on  the  older 

\^^tcm,  while  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  increased  by  the  miiformity 

jji^m  to  the  gram.     The  difference  of  chemical  composition  between  cast 

v  I  iron  the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted  with,  and 

I  t^  as  great  a  difference  in  their  textures.     The  former,  when 

brovrn  at  ross^  shows  a  distinctly  cr>'stalline    structure,  which  we  may 

Cttnpftre  to  that  of  loaf-sugar,  while  the  latter  exhibits  grain,  not  unlike 

th«t  of  a  piece  of  wood.     This  fibrous  structure  depends  upon  the  me- 

diaical  treatment  of  the  iron,  and  in  rolled  bars  the  fibres  always  arrange 

th*'rr,.«i, ...  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bar.     Fig,  20  shows  this  fibrous 

I  piece  of  iron  where  a  portion  has  been  \vrenched  off.     Like 

-„-.  .  .  i^^ht  iron  has  much  greater  tenacity  along  the  fibres  than  across 

them ;  that  is,  a  much  less  force  is  required  to  tear  the  fibres  asunder 

th;ni  to  lirtiak  them  transversely.     Consequently,  to  obtain  the  greatest 

om  the  strength  of  wrought   iron,  the   metal  must  be  so 

he  chief  force  may  act  upon  it  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 

ng  of  ouj  article  on  Iron  Bridges  {^.v-}  the  reader  will 

luons  ofthe  very  different  resisting  powers  of  cast  and 


Fig.  20. — Fibrous  Fracittrt  of  Wraugki  Iron* 


jiVcruHHi^  (an  he  compared  to  those  nf  Con  s  .i> 

i  m  promoting  the  iron  industry,  until  we  reach 

.11;  aucr  the  middle  of  our  century  ;  but  we  must  not 

i«  the  scarcely  inferior  importance  of  Rogers'  improve- 
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ment.  Singularly  enough,  neither  of  these  men  reaped  any  benefit  from 
his  inventions.  Cort  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  quite 
a  poor  man,  having  been  supported  only  by  a  nig^irdly  pension  of  some 
/i6o  from  the  Government,  and  leaving  his  family  in  mdigent  circum- 
stances. Yet  a  most  eminent  authority  on  iron  questions  (Sir  W.  Faij?- 
baim)  estimated — some  time  about  the  middle  of  our  era — ^that  the  two 
inventions  of  Cort's  alone,  the  rolling-mill  and  the  revcrberatory  puddling 
furnace,  had  by  that  time  added  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britam  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  six  hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  For  many 
ironmasters  had  profited  by  these  inventions,  amassing  very  great 
fortunes,  in  some  mstances  also  acquiring  titles  of  honour.  Clearly  to 
Cort  and  Rogers  may  be  applied  the  sic  vos  non  vobts  saying. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  the 
blast  furnace,  and  of  these  none  perhaps  has  been  more  marked  than 
that  made  by  Neilson,  when  in  1828  he  substituted  heated  air  for  the 
ordinary  cold  air  that  had  before  always  supplied  the  blast.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  heat  is  due  to  the  combination  of  only  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  coke,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  air — 
the  four-fifths  of  nitrogen — take  no  part  in  the  action,  beyond  abstracting 
a  large  proportion  of  the  heat ;  but  when  the  air  is  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature before  entering  the  furnace,  the  cooling  effect  of  the  nitrogen  is 
y^reatly  obviated,  and  consequently  a  much  higher  temperature  is  obtained 
at  the  place  of  combustion,  and  the  requisite  intensity  of  heat  is  at  once 
produced,  which  is  most  eflfective  in  completing  the  fusion  and  separation 
from  each  other  of  the  slags  and  iron,  and  aUo  in  accomplishing  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide.  But  Neilson  found  that  the  net  result  of  burning 
some  fuel  to  heat  the  air  before  entering  the  furnace  was  a  great  economy 
of  the  total  fuel  required  for  smelting  the  pre.  He  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties  in  carrying  his  invention  into  practice  ;  the  iron  ovens  first 
used  for  heating  the  air  were  rapidly  oxidized  ;  and  when  thick  cast  iron 
pipes  were  substituted,  these  were  liable  to  leak  at  the  joints  on  account 
of  the  expansions  and  contractions  caused  by  changes  of  temperature. 
Then  the  new  invention  had  as  usual  to  contend  with  established  pre- 
judices and  misconceptions  ;  but  it  soon  came  into  use  in  Scotland,  where 
It  effected  a  great  saving  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  possible  to  use  with 
the  hot  blast  raw  coal  of  a  certain  kind,  plentiful  in  Scotland,  because  the 
heat  retained  by  the  ascending  gases  sufficed  to  convert  the  coal  at  the 
top  of  the  charge  into  coke. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  active  agent  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
is  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  formed  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
carbon  of  the  fuel ;  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  absorption  by 
carbonic  acid  first  produced  of  another  proportion  of  carbon.  The 
carbon  oxide  robs  the  iron  oxide  of  its  oxygen  to  become  itself  changed 
into  carbonic  acid.  In  reality  however  the  action  is  more  complex  than 
this  in  its  chemical  relations ;  for  instance,  metallic  iron  will  under 
certain  circumstances  act  conversely  on  carbonic  acid,  and  rob  it  of  half  its 
oxygen.  The  net  result  of  the  reactions  between  carbon,  iron,  iron  oxide, 
and  these  gases  depends  mainly  upon  the  temperature  and  pressure  and 
upon  the  relative  quantities  of  each  substance  present.  In  the  gases 
escaping  from  the  blast  furnace  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  (nearly 
one-third)  of  carbonic  oxide.  At  the  blast  furnaces  in  work  during  the 
first  half  of  our  century  the  combustible  gases  were  allowed  to  bum  to 
waste  as  they  issued  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
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My 


f^'J?  '7,  J>nfl  at  night  the  flames* used  to  form  a  weird  and  striking  feature 
cci  of  an  iron-smelting  region. 

f  allowing  the  escaping  gases  to  bum  to  waste,  it  became  the 
jt^i86o,and  so  continues,  to  draw  tbem  olTand  bum  them  under 
>  or  use  their  flames  for  heating  the  blast.  An  effective  method 
;Ti^'  tl  shown  in  Fig,  21,  which  is  a  section  through  the 

L  r  t    1  urnace,  with  the  "cup  and  cone^*  an'angemcnL 

'    of  the   Minun^e  ]s  covered  by  a  shallow  iron  cone  a^  open 
y-  '»m»  into  which  fits  another  cone  h^  attached  to  a  chain  t*, 

5Uo .,..-.,  ^v  an  arm  of  the  lever  d^  which  is  firmly  held  in  position  by 
the  chAin  r,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  counterpoisey^  When  the  mouth 
fif  ilu  fmnnre  is  thus  closed,  the  gases  find  an  exit  by  the  opening^, 
'  the  cones,  and  leading  into  a  downward  passage,  through 
^rc  dra^Ti  by  the  draught  of  a  tall  chimney  to  the  place  where  , 
tiiey  arc  hurnt.  The  charge  for  the  furnace  is  filled  into  the  hopper  a, 
wid  At  the  proper  time  the  chain,  ^,  is  slackened  when  the  weight  of  the 
outeriitl  resting  on  the  suspended  cone  overcomes  that  of  the  counter- 
pf>^''f.  ^-^nd  the  charge  slides  down  over  the  surface  of  the  cone  ^,  which  is 
n  drawTi  up  again  by  the  counterpoise,  so  that  the  opening 

::  i  at  once  closed. 


Fig,  2K — Cu/}  and  Con^, 
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nvcment  in  the  blast  turnace  has  been  characterized 

a   and  the  L'nited    Stales   by  a  great   increase  of 

ii  13  found  to  promote  economy  in  fuel,  etc.     In  the 

i^'  furnace  of  the  latter  part  of  our  century  is  commonly 

'  .'  r-i  hiyh.  and  some  have  even  been  built  with  a  height  of 

Mjo  »Vet,  while  in  the  States  the  tendency  to  build  very  high 

,^  still  more  marked.     A  sini^jle  large  furnace  may  turn  out  as 

Bitidi  as  it^oo  tonsof  pijx  iron  in  a  week,  and  some  in  America,  it  is  said^ 

i'^ixi^Ilv  t>n»duce  as  much  as  2,500  tons.     The  more  usual  output  of  a 

r  is  however  much  less  than  these  amounts  ;  but  if  we  say 

;f»   or   cvrn    «»nc  third  of  these  quantities,  a  slate  of  things 

<rom  wh;it»obiained  about   1857,  when  the  best 

only  2CJO  ions  a  week.     If  wc  go  back  to  the 

^rili£iiillC  oi  li*is  c«aiuty,  the  dificrcnce  is  much  more  marked,  for  the 


A 
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blast  funmces  of  that  period  could  turn  out  only  about  30  tons  in  a 
week. 

The  proportions  of  fuel,  ore,  and  limestone  charg^ed  into  the  furnace 
vary  f^rcatly  according  to  the  composition  of  the  ore,  the  quality  of  iron 
aimed  at»  and  the  practice  of  each  manufacturer.  It  is  usual  previously 
to  calcine  the  carbonate  ores  and  others  also,  in  order  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid  and  the  moisture,  of  which  last  all  contain  a  considerable 
amount :  and  sometimes  the  limestone  is  mixed  with  the  ore  to  undergo 
this  preliminary  process.  The  charge  being  conv^eycd  from  the  roasting 
kilns  to  the  blastfurnace  while  still  hot  effects  an  obvious  economy  of 
fuel  in  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  hjrmatite  ore  the  quantities  of  materials 
in  one  charge  may  be  something  like  54  cwt.  of  ore,  9  cwi,  of  limestone, 
and  33  cwt,  of  coke.  It  is  jquite  common  to  use  mixtures  of  different 
kinds  of  ore^  so  as  to  modify  the  quality  of  the  product  according  to 
particular  requircmenls.  The  use  of  the  limestone  is  to  take  up  silica, 
and  the  slag  is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina. 
The  amount  flowing  from  a  blast  furnace  of  course  varies  much  according^ 
to  the  conditions,  and  is  larger  than  would  commonly  be  supposed  ;  for 
the  production  of  one  ton  of  pig  iron  involves  the  production  of  from 
J  to  J^  tons  of  slag* 

Fig,  22  represents  in  section  the  later  type  of  blast  furnace^  which  of 
course  is  circular  in  plan.  Its  height  may  be  taken  as  So  feet,  and  the 
diameter  at  the  widest  part  of  the  interior  as  22^  feet,  narrowed  to  20 
feet  near  the  top.  The  lowest  portion,  c,  is  called  the  crtuihle^  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  hearth^  both  formed  of  the  most  refractot^' 
materials  obtainable.  The  conical  widening,  B,  above  the  crucible  is  the 
boshes,  and  at  the  top  is  seen  the  *'cup  and  cone'*  apparatus  already 
described,  Aj  surmounted  by  the  short  cylindrical  iron  mouth,  through 
apertures  in  which  the  charges  are  tipped  from  the  gallery,  D,  these 
havmg  been  raised  there  in  small  trucks  by  hydraulic  or  other  elevators. 
The  escaping  gases  leave  the  furnace  by  the  exit,  E,  which  leads  into  the 
** down-come,"  G,  and  they  are  conducted  from  it  to  the  '^regenerative 
stoves"  and  dealt  with  as  presently  to  be  described*  Our  section 
represents  the  masonr)'  of  the  furnace  as  sustained  by  pillars,  P,  at  the 
outside  of  the  lower  part  \  these  pillars  support  a  strong  ring  of  iron 
plates  upon  which  the  wall  rests.  This  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
of  allowing  the  workmen  the  greatest  freedom  of  access  to  parts  about 
the  crucible,  which  require  much  attention.  Hcre^  at  the  lowest  part,  is 
an  aperture  from  which  the  liquid  iron  is  allowed  to  run  out  every  five  or  six 
hours,  it  being  plugged  in  the  meantime  by  clay  and  sand.  The  slag 
being  much  hghter  than  the  iron,  floats  above  it»  and  runs  olT  at  a  higher 
level  over  the  tympstonc.  Opening  into  the  hearth  are  several  orifices  to 
admit  the  hot  blast  from  the  nozzles  of  the  (uy^res^  which  of  course  do  not 
project  into  the  furnace  itself;  but  they  are  so  near  to  the  region  of 
mtcnsest  heat  that  they  would  be  rapidly  destroyed  unless  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  casing  through  which  a  current  of  water  is  constantly 
running.  The  tuy^res^  of  which  there  may  be  3  or  5,  are  stipplied  from 
the  pipe  seen  at  k.  The  earlier  plans  of  heating  the  air  did  not  permit 
of  a  very  high  temperature  being  given  to  the  hot  blast,  about  600**  F. 
being  the  limit  ;  but  the  "regenerative'^  stoves  can  supply  a  blast  of 
more  than  1,600'^  F.,  or  not  far  below  the  melting  point  of  silver. 
Another  ^reat  increase  has  been  in  the  pressure  of  the  blast  ;  2  or 
J  lbs.  per  square  Inch  sufficed  in  iKe  catUti  v^*^^^^^  '*  ^"^"^  ^^  ^'^^ 
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tnocicm  furnaces  have  to  be  supplied  with  the  blast  at  a  pressure  of 

16  lbci»  per   square   inch,   and   over.      Even   when   comparatively  low 

ortfaiiies  were  the  rule,  a  large  ironworks  required  much  blowing  power. 

rbe  ikxirks  formerly  At  Dowlais,  in  South  Wales,  for  instance,  had  an 

'o  horse- power  for  the  bfowing  engine,  in  which  a  piston  of 

Lter  moved  in  a  cylinder  12  feet  in  length.     The  quantity  of 

-   into  a  blast  furnace  amounts  to  thousands  of  tons  per 

being  much  greater  than  that,  of  all  the  ore,  coke,  and 

*>»MviiOiii;  ^<ii  i*j^^  ether. 


Fig.  22, — Sf^ltm  of  Bimt  Furnace, 

y  Ix'  said  that  great  care  and  expense  are  bestowed  on 

if  these  furnaces.     Only  the  best  and  most  refractory 

bricks,  are  used  for  the  lining,  and  the  exterior  is  a 

n%  strengthened  with  iron  bands.     When  a  new 

a  month  or  six  weeks  (o  put  it  into  operation  ; 

\\\  remain  in  action  night  and  day  contmuouslY 
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for  a  long  period — perhaps  for  eight  or  ten  years — ^before  the  necesstty 
for  repairs  requires  a  "blow  out.**  And  the  blow  out  and  restarting^ 
without  the  cost  of  repairs,  entail  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  poondi^ 

The  gases  leaving  the  throat  of  the  furnace  consist  mainly  of  nitrqgca 
and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  together  with  about  one-third  of  their  vdume 
of  the  combustible  gases,  carbonic  oxide,  and  some  hydrogen ;  but  theie- 
last  do  not  leave  the  furnace  in  an  ignited  state,  because  the  oxygen 
there  has  already  been  consumed.  They  are  conducted  by  the  *^  down- 
come  "  pipe,  G,  Fig.  22,  to  a  point  at  which,  by  means  of  a  valve,  they  can 
be  directed  to  one  or  other  of  two  circular  towers  entirely  filled  with  fire- 
bricks, arranged  cheouer-wise,  so  as  to  form  innumerable  passages 
between  them.  The  furnace  gases  are  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Cowper  tower,  or  *'  regenerative  stove,"  into  a  fiue  to  which  a  regulated 
quantity  of  air  has  access,  and  there  they  are  fired  :  the  flame  ascending 
the  flue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  thence  descends,  communicating 
its  heat  to  the  firebncks,  which  soon  acquire  a  very  high  temperature^ 
especially  where  the  flame  first  enters,  and  the  burnt  gases  leave  the 
tower  for  a  tall  chimney,  leaving  most  of  their  heat  in  the  firebricks. 
When  this  action  has  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  connection  of' 
the  regenerator  with  the  throat  of  the  furnace  is  cut  off,  and  the  escajring 
gases  are  directed  into  the  other  regenerator,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
blast  from  the  blowing  engine  is  made  to  ascend  among  the  firebricks 
of  the  first,  where  gaming  increasing  temperature  as  it  ascends^the 
stove  being  hottest  at  the  top — the  air  leaves  the  tower  to  be  conducted 
to  the  tuyeres  at  such  high  temperature  as  already  mentioned.  While 
the  one  regenerator  is  thus  heating  the  blast,  the  other  is  in  its  turn 
accumulating  heat  from  the  flames  of  the  escaping  gases  ;  and  thus 
they  are  worked  alternately,  the  action  being  constancy  reversed  after 
suitable  intervals. 

WTien  iron  is  combined  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  carbon 
than  in  cast  iron,  and  contains  little  or  no  graphitic  or  uncombined 
carbon,  we  have  the  very  useful  compound  known  as  steel.    In  the  earlier 
half  of  the  century  it  was  customary  to  distinguish  steel  from  malleable 
iron  on  the  one  hand,  and  cast  iron  on  the  other.     If  the  compound  con- 
tained from  o*5  to  v^  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  was  called  steel  by  some 
authorities,  while  others  extended  these  limits  a  little  on  either  side. 
Later  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  elements  other  than  carbon  can 
confer  steely  properties  on  iron,  and  indeed  it  is  possible  to  have  a  metal 
containing  no  carbon,  but  possessing  the  characteristic  properties  of  steel 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  proposed  to  classify  a  piece  of  metal  according  to 
its  tensile  strength,  without  any  regard  to  either  its  chemical  composition  or 
its  mode  of  manufacture  :  if  it  could  not  bear  more  than  30  tons  per  square 
inch  it  should  be  considered  iron,  but  if  it  had  a  higher  tensile  strength, 
it  should  then  be  regarded  as  steel.    To  estimate  the  engineering  vadue 
a  figure  depending  upon  the  elongation  or  stretching  of  the  specimen 
before  breaking  was  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  tons  of  the  breaking 
load.    This  stretching  power  of  steel  is  in  some  cases  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  the  tensile  strength  :  the  ordnance  maker,  for  instance,  considers 
a  steel  with  a  breaking  strength  of  53  tons  under  an  elongation  of  5  per 
cent,  as  for  his  purposes  to  be  rejected  :  while  a  sp>ecimen  showing  a 
breaking  strain  of  only  30  tons  along  with  an  elongation  of  35  per  cent.,  on 
2  inches  of  length,  he  will  regard  as  good.    The  tensile  strength  of  steel 
depends  in  part  on  its  composition,  in  part  on  the  mode  of  manufacture,. 
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aind  in  part  on  the  subsequent  treatmenL  The  average  tensile  strength 
of  a  wrought  iron  bar  per  square  inch  of  section  is  about  25  tons  (30  is 
thtt  mas^iaiutn)  ;  while  the  like  average  for  steel  is  43  tons,  and  some 
kinds  of  cast  steel  will  bear  nearly  60  tons.  Steel  bars  of  a  certain 
temper  subjected  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitwonh  to  a  process  of  hardening  in 
oil  showed  a  tensile  strength  of  even  90  tons  per  square  inch.  These 
figures  will  suffice  to  show  the  great  utility  of  steel  in  structures  and 
machines.  But  sleeJ  has  besides  a  characteristic  property  which  makes 
u  extfcmely  valuable  in  a  great  variety  of  applications,  namely,  its  capa- 
bility of  being  tempered.  If  a  piece  of  steel  is  heated  to  dull  redness  and 
suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  it  into  cold  water,  it  becomes  so  extremely 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  acted  on  by  a  file  ;  nay,  its  hardness  may  be  made 
to  rival  that  of  the  diamond,  which  is  the  hardest  substance  known.  Now 
by  a  second  operation  this  hardness  can  be  reduced  to  any  required 
degree  :  this  is  done  by  re-heating  the  metal  lo  a  certain  moderate  degree 
between  430°  F,  and  630"  F,  and  again  cooling  it  by  immersion  in  some 
cool mg  medium.  In  this  "letting  down"  process,  it  is  the  highest  tem- 
perature that  produces  the  greatest  softening,  and  the  properties  of  the 
tempered  steel  will  depend  upon  the  precise  degree  to  which  the  metal 
has  been  re^heated.  For  example*  if  the  product  be  required  for  making 
iolo  sword  blades,  or  watch-springs,  and  to  possess  much  elasticity,  ihe 
proper  temperature  is  between  550^  F.  and  570°  F.  ;  but  if  the  steel  is  to 
DC  suitable  for  saws  the  temperature  must  range  within  a  few  degrees  of 
600*  F,,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  tool  intended ;  a  lower  temperature 
would  gi%*e  a  metal  too  bard  for  them  to  be  sharpened  with  a  hie.  On 
the  other  hand,  sharp  cutting  instruments  and  tools  for  working  metals 
.arc  obtained  hard  by  tempering  at  lower  degrees  than  springs.  In 
practice  the  index  of  the  temperature  is  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  fihii 
of  oxide  that  gradually  forms  on  a  polished  surface  of  the  metal  as  the 
heat  IS  raised,  and  begins  by  a  very  pale  yellow  (at  430'  F,),  passing 
through  deeper  shades  into  brown,  then  through  purple  into  deep  blue 
^al  5 70'"'  F,),  etc.  The  reader  will  now  see  why  watch  and  clock  springs 
have  their  deep  blue  colour,  and  he  can  observe  for  himself  the  whole 
series  of  colours  by  verj'  gradually  healing  a  piece  of  polished  steel  over 
a  small  flame. 

If  we  compare  the  chemical  composition  of  wrought  iron  and  of  cast 
iron  with  that  of  steel  as  regards  the  content  of  carbon,  wc  see  at  once 
thai  steel  holds  an  intermediate  position,  so  that  if  in  the  puddling 
ftimace  we  could  arrest  the  decarbonlzation  at  a  certain  point  we  should 
obtain  steel  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  put  back  into  chemical 
combination  with  the  decarbonized  wrought  iron  a  due  percentage  of 
carbon  we  should  in  that  way  al^o  obtain  steel.  And  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  oldest  primitive  furnaces  could  not  have  failed  sometimes  lo  have 
uccd  steel  as  the  net  or  tinal  result  of  such  actions.  In  fact,  steel 
[ways  has  been  and  still  is  produced  on  one  or  other  of  these  two 
principles,  applied  in  divers  ways,  but  severally  and  distinctly  directed 
to  that  end  Of  the  many  more  or  less  modified  processes  of  steel-making 
that  have  been  in  use,  wc  need  here  but  briefly  mention  a  few  which 
iPpre  t^  processes  of  the  first  sixty  years  of  our  century,  and  are  to  a 
i  le  extent  still  in  operation,  although  eclipsed  in  importance 

^  cr  processes  that,  since  the  dare  reterrtA  to,  have  l>cen  supp\v- 

m^  u-ifT  nwtAl  in  cnormousJy  increased  quantities,  and  which  vvlW  \\ave 
A>  t^  particul^riy  described. 
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The  most  usual  of  the  older  processes  of  steel-makmg,  still  carried  on 
at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  is  known  as  the  cementation  praeess  :  it 
consists  in  heating  bars  of  the  best  wrought  iron  in  contact  with  charcoal, 
at  a  high  temperature,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  At  Sheffield  the  iron  bars 
and  charcoal  are  packed  in  alternate  layers  into  troughs  14  ft.  long  by 
3J  ft,  deep  and  wide,  constructed  of  slabs  of  siliceous  sandstone  6  in, 
thick.  The  last  layer  of  charcoal  at  the  top  is  covered  to  a  certain  depth 
with  a  layer  of  refractory  matter,  and  the  flames  from  a  furnace  beneath 
are  made  to  envelop  the  stone  troughs  or  pots^  as  they  are  technically 
called,  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  more  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
bars  opMirated  upon.  These  are  generally  3  in.  broad  and  from  five- 
to  six-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  When  it  is  found  by  withdrawing  a  test 
bar  for  examination  that  the  operation  is  complete,  the  fire  is  gradually 
diminished  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  which  requires  about  a. 
fortnight.  Instead  of  only  charcoal,  a  mixture  of  powdered  charcoal  or 
soot  with  a  little  salt  has  been  used  by  some  makers— which  mixture, 
technically  called  cement  powder ^  has  given  its  name  to  the  process.  In 
some  works  16  tons  or  more  of  iron  are  treated  in  one  operation.  The 
bars  are  found  unchanged  in  fonu,  but  increased  in  weight  by  perhaps 
27  lbs.  per  ton,  for  carbon  has  combined  with  the  iron,  being  apparently 
transferred  in  the  iron  from  one  particle  to  another.  The  surface  of  the 
bars  becomes  rough  and  uneven  from  a  multitude  of  blebs  or  blisters, 
and  hence  they  are  called  blister  bars^  and  the  steel  of  which  they  now 
consist  is  named  blister  steel.  In  this  conversion  we  may  suppose  that 
the  iron  at  its  outer  surface  first  enters  into  combination  with  carbon 
taken  from  the  carbonic  oxide  gas^  which  would  be  produced  by  com- 
bustion of  the  charcoal  with  the  limited  quantity  of  air  in  its  interstices^ 
and  the  oxygen  thus  set  free  would  immediately  seize  a^ain  on  the 
surrounding  charcoal,  and  by  repeated  changes  of  this  kind  m  which  the 
oxygen  acts  as  a  carrier  of  carbon  to  the  iron,  in  which  it  is  transferred 
inwards  from  particle  to  particle.  The  cause  of  the  blisters  has  been 
much  discussed  \  probably  the  cause  is  the  formation  and  escape  of  a 
volatile  compound  of  carbon  and  sulphur  at  the  surface  of  the  soft  metal ; 
for  it  is  known  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little  sulphur  in  the  wrought 
iron  disappears  in  the  cementation  process.  Blister  steel  is  never  homo- 
geneous, for  near  the  surface  it  always  contains  more  carbon  than  within  ; 
the  bars  are  therefore  broken  up  into  short  lengths  which  are  carefully 
assorted,  bound  together  with  wirc^  heated,  welded  together  under  a 
hammer  or  by  rolling,  and  finally  formed  into  a  bar,  which  is  stamped 
with  the  outline  of  a  pair  of  shears,  and  is  then  known  ^^i  shear  steely 
because  this  product  was  generally  found  the  most  suitable  for  mal^ 
the  shears  used  in  dressing  cloth. 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  the  blister  steel  is  to  charge  crucil 
or  pots  having  covers  with  50  or  too  lbs.  weight  of  the  broken-up  bars,  and 
subject  the  crucibles  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  revcrberatory  furnace,  when  the 
metal  melts,  and  at  the  proper  moment  the  contents  of  a  great  number 
of  pots  are  almost  simultaneously  poured  into  a  mould  to  form  an  in^ot. 
The  result  is  a  very  uniform  steel  of  the  finest  texture^  known  and  highly 
esteemed  as  cast  steel  or  crucible  steeL  This  steel  is  much  more  fusible 
than  iron»  but  less  so  than  cast  iron* 

The  production  of  steel  by  arresting  at  a  certain  stage  the  decarbonif* 

ing  of  cast  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  lec^MXies  ttimc^v  fi's.^wvttvee  oa 

t/je  pare  of  the  workman,  who  has  lo  \caixv  wYitti  \\v^  ^it^w^^  v^vta' 
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^  -r^  by  certain  indications,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  flame, 

/immation  of  a  small  sample  of  the  fluid  metal  wiihdraw-n 

• ''d.     Various  additions  to  the  charge  in  definite  propor- 

!y  made,  such  as  scales  of  iron  oxide^  or  a  quantity  of 

...  -inatite,  etc.)  or  other  maierialst  the  most  essential  for  a 

I  consisting  of  a  liltJe  manganese  in  some  form.    The  result 

f^ei  \  and  this,  like  blister  steel,  can  be  converted  into  cast 

*n  in  crucibles,  running  into  ingot  moulds,  and  subsequent 

y  hammering,  pressing,  roiling,  etc.     In  1864  puddled  steel 

wii  ticicrtbcd  as  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance,  but  this  it 

won  lost  by  the  introduction  of  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  reliable 

processes.     The  methods  and  improvements  proposed  for  the  production 

of  M<wl  have  bet-n  exceedingly  numerous,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of 

Patent  Office  alone,  which  contain  up  to  the  end  of  1856 

>  of  ninety-two  patents  for  different  steel  manufacturing  pro- 

'    from   1S57  to    1865,  the  epoch-marking   penod  of  steel 

nty-four  more  patents  were  obtained  Un  this  purpose.     It 

te  beyond  our  hmits  to  make  special  reference  to  these,  and 

V  (lus  patents  which  have  since  been  granted,  but  there  is  one 

rtance  in  sleel*making  which  must  be  mentioned,  and  that 

for  the  employment  in  the  cementation  process  of  carbide  of 

^  il*Mi  out  by  J.   M.   Heath  in   1S39.     This  made  England 

nt  of  the  former  large  importations  of  Swedish  and 

J  It  caused  an  immedtaie  reduction  of /40  in  the  price  per 

wn  rtt  good  steel,  effecting  a  saving  which  up  to  1855  is  calculated  at  not 

b;  ?h;ni  /2,000,00a    Heath  was  one  of  those  who  fail  to  benefit  by  their 

'  ir  his  was  boldly  appropriated  by  another  person  who  took 

t  a  verbal  flaw  in  the  specification,  and  Healh  did  not  obtain 

from  the  law  courts  until,  after  ten  years'  litigation,  a  majority 

r  judges   reversed  all  the  previous  decisions  against  him 

ia  the  n\eantimc  the  man  had  died,  but  as  the  patent  was  about 

c   his   widow  was  on   petition   grant«?d   an  extension  of  it  for 

Thenatureofthemriuence  of  manganese  on  steel-making 

n  fuUv  explained,  and  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  on 

d— on  the  one  hand,  merely  to  remove  or  counteract 

I  sulphur  or  phosphorus  ;  on  the  other,  to  impart  to 
i  _.'  Ljlity,  strength,  and  power  of  welding,  tempering,  etc. 
re  of  crudhU  or  cast  sicel has  been  carried  on  at  Essen 
rjrm  of  A.  Krupp  &  Co,,  on  a  scale  surpassing  anything 
Lte, — iheirs  being  the  largest  steel-works  in  the  worlds 

r  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  products.     It  began 

I I  it  is  said  only  a  single  workrnan  was  employed, 
on  of  1851,  at  London,  Krupp's  firm  sent  a  block  of 

cfuciijfc  tA:ii  Mccl  weighing  2^  tons,  a  larger  mass  of  the  metal  than  had 

fvfr  hr^n  --hown  before,  and  looked  upon  with  no  little  astonishment,  for 

■  steel  was  a  precious  commodity,  the  price  of  refined  steel 

^  £a%  t'»  £^^  per  ton.     At  the  next  London  Exhibition,  in 

iiowed  a  block  of  cast  steel  20  tons  in  weight, 

on  of  1873,  one  of  52  tons.    This  casting,  which 

]  .1  c)  iinancal  shape,  was  forged  into  an  octagonal  form 

sc  steam-hammer,  larger  than  the  Woolwich  hammer 

^^•v  T  rxti  I  in  i\  previous  page,  fur  the  weight  of  the  moving  part  is  no  less 

tluo  fo  tofw.     This  huge  mass  of  cast  steel  was  of  the  linest  quality  ;  the 
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forging  into  the  prismatic  form  was  to  show  its  malleability,  for  it  was 
intended  for  the  body  of  a  gun  to  have  a  bore  of  14  inches.  Since  the 
|>eriod  referred  to,  ingots  of  more  than  100  tons  have  been  cast.  That 
shown  at  Vienna  was  the  product  of  some  1,800  crucibles,  each  containing 
65  lbs.  of  melted  steel,  which  had  to  be  poured  into  the  mould  in  a  regular 
and  continuous  stream,  so  that  the  metal  might  solidify  into  a  perfectly 
uniform  mass.  Such  work  can  be  done  only  by  trained  men,  who  act  in 
regular  ranks  with  militar>'  precision,  and  in  pairs  emptying  their  crucibles 
into  channels  previously  assigircd,  then  filing  oflf  to  the  other  end  of  the 
raak  to  receive  another  crucible,  while  the  pair  of  men  who  were  behind 
are  pouring  out  theirs,  and  so  on  in  succession.  The  crucibles  are  emptied 
into  a  number  of  channels  formed  of  iron  lined  with  tire-clay,  and  leading- 
down  into  the  mould.  Many  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
regular  progress  of  the  operations,  and  aJl  ihe  time  required  to  fill  the 
huge  moulds  may  be  counted  by  minutes. 

The  headpiece  to  our  chapter  on  Fire-Arms  gives  but  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Essen  Works  about  1870,  A  better 
notion  will  be  obtamed  from  a  few  figures  which  we  select  from  a  list 
giving  some  of  the  contents  of  the  Essen  Works  in  1876.  There  were 
1,109  furnaces  of  various  kinds,  of  which  250  were  for  smelting  ;  77  steam 
hammers,  294  steam  engines,  18  rolling  mills,  365  tuming  lathes,  and  700 
other  machine  tools  ;  24  miles  of  ordinary  gauge  railway  for  traffic  within 
the  works  \  together  with  10  miles  of  narrow  gauge  railway  ;  38  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  with  45  Morse  apparatus,  etc.  (J.  S.  Jeans'  Sieel :  iis 
History^  €tc.<,  18S0}.  These  figures  belong,  be  it  observed,  to  the  state 
of  things  in  1876  ;  but  we  learn  from  a  later  authority  that  in  1S94  these 
works  employed  is^oco  men,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  plant  has 
been  proportionately  increased  since  the  earlier  period,  when  10,000  men 
were  employed. 

In  the  year  1S54  a  regular  system  of  records  began  to  be  kept  of  the 
amounts  of  coal  and  ores  raised  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  of  the  quantities 
of  the  various  metals  produced.  These  show  that  in  1894  very  nearly 
three  times  as  much  coal  was  raised  as  in  1854^  and  that  in  the  same  period 
the  quantity  of  British  pig  iron  smeked  annually  had  Increased  fourfold  ; 
these  increases  look  small  when  compared  with  the  expansion  of  the 
steel  production  in  Britain  within  the  same  period  of  forty  years,  for  this 
bad  enlarged  ihirtyfuld.  This  extraordinary  development  is  attributable 
to  the  introduction  of  two  processes  by  cither  of  which  various  steels  of 
excellent  quality,  and  adapted  to  a  great  range  of  applications,  can  be 
produced  cheaply  and  with  certainty.  These  processes  are  respectively 
known  as  the  Bessemer  and  the  Open  Hearth,  and  the  reader  should 
observe  that  with  the  main  principles  involved  in  these  he  has  already 
been  made  acquainted. 

Henry  Bessemer,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  England  in  1813,  may  be 
^aid  to  have  been  born  an  inventor,  for  his  father  was  one  before  him- — 
a  Frenchman  employed  in  the  royal  mint  at  Paris,  afterwards  appointed, 
by  the  Revolutionary  authoriues  to  superintend  a  public  baker%' ;  on  an 
accusation  of  giving  short  weight,  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  and 
probably  from  the  guillotinet  he  escaped,  and  found  emplovTnent  in  the 
English  mint.  Subsequently  he  devised  some  notable  improvements  in 
the  art  0/ producing  letterpress  type,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  a 
prosperous  business  as  a  typefounder.  T\\e  sow  dt^'tt\a^^  'vkv^wvss^ 
JBcukhs  at  a  very  early  age :  ia  lathe  ervgta\\t\i£,  ^\ts,  d^vm^  ^xsLtosja 
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Hts  name  became  familiar  to  ever%-one  by  his  prodaciion  of  the 
ctallic  powder  long  known  as  '*  Bessemer's  Gold  Paint,"  It  became 
nown  to  Bessemer  that  the  raw  material  uf  this  substance,  which  wa5 
then  sold  at  /$,  los.  per  lb.,  really  cost  only  about  one  shiiltnj,'^  per  lb., 
ad  he  set  himself  to  discover  its  composition  and  mode  of  manufacture. 
ie  succeeded  in  this  so  well  that  he  could  produce  the  article  at  the 
iisigTiificant  cost  of  four  shillings  a  pound,  and  his  first  order  for  a  supply 
of  it  was  at  the  rate  oi  £,\  per  lb.,  and  the  business  was  coniinucd,  realis- 
ing profits  of  something  like  [,ooo  per  cent,  at  first  For  this  article  no 
patent  was  taken  out^  but  Bessemer  himself,  assisted  by  two  trustwoifthy 
workmen,  carried  on  the  manufacture  in  secret^  and  he  some  time  after- 
wards rewarded  the  fidelity  of  his  men  by  handing  over  the  business  to 
them  as  a  free  gift.  Then  he  took  out  patents  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  oils,  varnishes,  sugar,  plate  glass*  etc.  Several  of  his 
machines  for  these  purposes  were  shown  at  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1^51,  Bessemer  is  said  to  have  obtained  altogether  some  150  patents, 
"ncluding  those  granted  for  inventions  connected  with  our  subject.  He 
"^may  be  regarded  as  the  tyjie  of  the  very  fortunate  inventor,  since 
cm  the  patents  of  the  one  process  we  are  going  to  describe  he 
ultimately  obtained  royalties  to  the  value  of  more  than  ;£i, 057,000, 
and  this  irrespective  oi  profits  derived  from  commerciallv  working  it 
himself. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  Bessemer  had  some  experiments  made 
at  Vinccnnes  with  cylindrical  projectiles  he  had  devised  for  firing  from 
smooth-bore  guns,  yet  so  as  to  impart  to  the  projectile  at  the  same  lime 
rotation  about  its  axis.  The  experiments  were  successful,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  guns  of  cast  iron  then  in  use  would  not  bear  heavy 
projectiles,  and  he  was  induced,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  to  undertake  some  researches  with  the  view  of  finding  metal 
more  suitable  for  artillery.  Bessemer,  having  then  little  knowledge  of 
the  metallurgy  of  iron,  applied  himself  on  his  return  to  England  to  the 
study  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject,  visited  the  principal  iron-working 
districts,  and  began  a  series  of  experiments  at  a  small  experimental  instal- 
lation he  set  up  in  London.  There,  after  repeated  failures,  he  did  at 
ngth  succeed  in  producing  a  metal  much  tougher  than  the  cast  iron 
ben  used,  and  a  small  model  gun  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  who 
tiraged  Bessemer  to  persevere  with  his  experiments  ;  which  he  did, 
^" .  the  expense  was  a  great  tax  on  his  capital,  continued  as  the  experi- 
is  were  for  two  years  and  a  half.  But  by  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  many  important  facts,  and  these  gradually  led  him  to  the 
^  erimental  realization  of  the  idea  he  had  conceived,  but  only  after  many 
rials  in  which  several  thousand  pounds  were  expended*  At  length  the 
genda  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of  1S56 
announced  that  a  paper  would  be  read  by  H.  Bessemer,  entitled 
'*The  M  mufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel  without  Fuel."  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  a  title  in  such  terms  would  give  rise  to  much  derisive 
incredulity  ;  and  we  may  imagine  the  iron-masters  on  that  occasion 
crowxiing  into  Section  G,  while  asking  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  certain 
philosophers  of  old,  *' What  will  this  babbler  say?"  Some  of  what  he 
ii^ay  here  be  quoted,  as  at  once  explanatory  and  historically 

out  mtfi  the  assumption  that  crude  Iron  contains  ahoxil  5  pet 
of  carbon  :  that  carbon  cannot  exist  M  a  while  heat  in  t\\e  ptcs^Tvct 
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of  oxygen  without  uniting  therewith  and  praducing  combustion  ;  that 
such  combustion  would  proceed  with  a  rapidity  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  surfiice  of  carb<^n  exposed  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  temperature  which  the 
metal  would  acquire  would  be  also  dependent  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  oxygen  and  ciirbon  were  made  to  combine  ;  and  consequently,  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  bring  the  oxygen  and  carbon  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  vast  surface  should  be  exposed  to  their  mutual  action,  in 
order  to  produce  a  temperature  hitherto  unattainable  in  our  largest 
furnaces. 


Fig.  2^.^ExpeHmen(s  at  Baxter  House, 


**  With  a  view  of  testing  practically  this  theor\%  I  constructed  a  cylin 
drical  vessel  of  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft,  in  height^  somewhat  like  an 
ordinary  cupola  furnace  (see  Fig.  23).  The  interior  is  lined  wnth  fire- 
bricks, and  at  about  2  in.  from  the  bottom  of  it  I  inserted  five  luy^rt 
pipes,  the  nozzles  of  which  arc  formed  of  wcU-burned  fire-clay,  the  orifice 
of  each  tuyere  being  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  they  arc 
so  put  into  the  brick  lining  (from  the  outer  side)  as  to  admit  of  their 
removal  and  renewal  in  a  few  minutes,  when  they  are  worn  out.  At  one 
side  of  the  vessel,  about  half-way  up  from  the  bottom,  there  is  a  hole 
made  for  running-in  the  crude  metal,  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  a 
tap-hole,  stopped  with  loam»  by  means  of  which  the  iron  is  run  out  at  the 
end  of  the  process.  In  practice  this  converting  vessel  may  be  made  of 
any  convenient  size,  but  1  prefer  that  it  should  not  hold  less  than  one 
nor  mare  than  five  tons  of  fluid  iron  at  each  charge  ;  the  vessel  should 
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be  piUced  s*^  "-^  '^  "i  the  discharge  hole  of  the  blast  furnace  as  to  allow 

ibc  rmn  to  r:  .1  gutter  into  it,     A  small  blast  cylinder  is  required 

i'uCAc  nf  .    v\^,  air  to  about  8  lbs.  or  10  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 

T  having  been  made  between  it  and  the  fmrres  before 

r  rling  vessel  will  be  in  a  condition  to  comrnencc  work  ; 

owcvcr  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  being  used  after  re- lining  with 

K.s  l>e  necessary  to  make  a  fire  in  the  interior  with  a  few  biiskets 

.  so  as  to  dry  the  brickwork  and  heat  up  the  vessel  for  the  first 

►ti»  after  which  the   fire  is  to  be  all  carefully  raked  out  at^ 

bole,  which  is  again  to  be  made  good  with  loam  :  the  vesse^ 

in  readiness  to  commence  work>  and  may  be  so  continued 

use  of  fuel  until  the  brick  lining,  in  the  course  of  time,  becomes 

'  .\\\  and  a  new  lining  is  required.     I  have  before  mentioned  that 

iiuated  nearly  cloise  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  fluid 

*rc  rise  some  18  in.  or   2  ft.  above  them;  it  is  there- 

y,  m  order  to  prevent  the  metal  from  entering  the  ftty^re 

3  on  the  bhist  before  allowing  the  fluid  crude  iron  to  run  into 

r>.  fU.^  ^bst  furnace.    This  having  been  done,  and  the  metal 

up  of  the  metal  will  be  heard  going  on  within  the 

ig  tossed  violently  alxjut  and  dashed  from  side  to 

'  t  by  the  force  with  which  it  moves  ;  from  the  throat 

"I  el  rlarne  will  immediately  issue^  accompanied  by  a 

km  liri  7  such  as  are  always  seen  rising  from  the  metal  when 

t^TTTTk'  pi's'^-beds.     This  state  of  things  will  continue  for  about 

j^^  which  time  the  oxygen  in  the  atmospheric  air 

irbon   contained   in  the  iron,   producing   carbonic 

^t*nJc  avid  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  evolving  a  powerful 

^  ,is  This  heat  is  generated  in  the  interior  of,  and  is  difliiscd  in 

.  bubbles  through,  the  whole  fluid  mass,  the  metal  absorbs 

fit,  and  its  temperature  becomes  immensely  increased, 

■■■\  of  the  fifteen  minutes  before  named  that  part  of 

icars  mechanically  mixed  and  diflfused  throughout 

1  jja>  iJLcii  entirely  consumed  :  the  temperature  hovvever  is  so 

chemically  combined  carbon  now  begins  to  separate  from  the 

:'*  nnce  indicated  by  an  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of 

it  of  the  throat  of  the  vessel.     The  metal  in  the  vessel 

•  I  inches  above  its  natural  level,  and  a  light  frothy  slag 

mce  and  is  thrown  out  in  large  foam-hke  masses.    This 

f  cinder  generally  lasts  about  five  or  six  minutes,  when 

ince  of  it  ceases,  a  steady  and  powerful  flame  replacing 

nrks  and  cinder  which   always  accompanies  the  boil. 

rbon  and  oxy^jcn  which  thus  takes  place  adds  still 

*iure  of  the  metal,  while  the  diminished  quantity  of 

illu'AS  a  part  of  the  o><ygcn  to  combine  with  the  iron, 

>  combustion  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide.    At  the 

I"  that  the  metal  has  now  acquired,  the  oxide  as 

_'oes  fusion,  and  forms  a  powerful  solvent  of  those 

tied  with  the  iron  ;   the  violent  ebullition 

niimatcly  the  scoria  and  metal,  every  part 

ract  with  the  fluid  oxide,  which  will  thus 

-.t  thoroughly  from  the  silicon  and  other 

.^- .»  ....  ,.  -M...,acd  with  the  crude  iron,  while  the  sulphur 

er  rolatilc  matters  which  cling  so  tenaciously  to  iron  at  ordinary 
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temperatures  arc  driven  off,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  oxygen  and 
forming  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

The  loss  in  weight  of  crude  iron  during  its  conversion  into  an  ingot 
onfnalleable  iron  was  found,  on  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  to  be  \i,\  per 
cent.,  to  which  will  have  to  be  added  the  loss  of  metal  in  the  fmisntng 
rolls.  This  will  make  the  entire  loss  probably  not  less  than  i8  per  cent 
instead  of  about  28  per  cent,  which  is  the  loss  on  the  present  system.  A 
large  portion  of  this  metal  is  however  recoverable  by  heating  with  car- 
bonaceous gases  the  rich  oxides  thrown  out  of  the  furnace  during  Uie 
boiL  These  slags  are  found  to  contain  innumerable  small  grains  of 
metallic  iron,  which  are  mechanically  held  in  suspension  in  the  slags  and 
may  be  easily  recovered. 

*'  I  have  before  mentioned  that  after  the  boil  has  taken  place  a  steady 
and  powerful  flame  succeeds,  which  continues  without  any  change  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  when  it  rapidly  falls  ofT.  As  soon  as  this 
diminution  of  flame  is  apparent  the  workman  will  know  that  the  process 
is  completed,  and  that  the  crude  iron  has  been  converted  into  pure  malle- 
able iron,  which  he  will  form  into  ingots  of  any  suitable  size  and  shape  by 
simply  opening  the  tap-hole  of  the  converting  vessel  and  allowing  the 
fluid  malleable  iron  to  flow  into  the  iron  ingot  moulds  placed  there  to 
receive  it.  The  masses  of  iron  thus  formed  will  be  free  from  any 
admixture  of  cinder,  oxide,  or  other  extraneous  matters,  and  will  be  &r 
more  pure  and  in  a  forwarder  state  of  manufacture  than  a  pile  formed  of 
ordinary  puddle  bars.  And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  a  smgle  process, 
requiring  no  manipulation  or  particular  skill,  and  with  only  one  woricman, 
from  three  to  five  tons  of  crude  iron  pass  into  the  condition  of  several 
piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes,  with  the 
expenditure  of  about  a  third  part  the  blast  now  used  in  a  finery  furnace, 
with  an  equal  charge  of  iron,  and  with  the  consumption  of  no  other  fuel 
than  is  contained  in  the  crude  iron. 

**  To  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  fluid  iron,  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  blast  of  cold  air  forced  into  melted  crude 
iron  is  capable  of  raising  its  temperature  to  such  a  degree  as  to  retain  it 
in  a  perfect  state  of  fluidity  after  it  has  lost  all  its  carbon  and  is  in  the 
condition  of  malleable  iron,  which,  in  the  highest  heat  of  our  forges,  only 
becomes  softened  into  a  pasty  mass.  But  such  is  the  excessive  tem- 
perature that  I  am  enabled  to  arrive  at  with  a  properly  shaped  converting 
vessel  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  blast,  that  I  am  enabled  not 
only  to  retain  the  fluidity  of  the  metal,  but  to  create  so  much  surplus 
heat  as  to  remelt  all  the  crop-ends,  ingot-runners,  and  other  scrap  that  is 
made  throughout  the  process,  and  thus  bring  them,  without  labour  or 
fuel,  into  ingots  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  charge  of  new 
metal.  •  •  • 

**  To  persons  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  the  ingots  of  the  malleable  metal  which  I  have  described 
will  have  no  hard  or  steely  parts,  such  as  are  found  in  puddled  iron, 
requiring  a  great  amount  of  rolling  to  blend  them  with  the  general  mass, 
nor  will  such  ingots  require  an  excess  of  rolling  to  expel  cinder  from  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  since  none  can  exist  in  the  ingot,  which  is  pure  and 
perfectly  homogeneous  throughout,  and  hence  requires  only  as  much 
rolling  as  is  necessar>'  for  the  development  of  fibre  ;  it  therefore  follows 
that,  mstead  of  forming  a  merchant  bar,  or  rail,  by  the  imion  of  a  number 
of  separate  pieces  welded  together,  it  will  be  far  more  simple  and  less 
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tx.^.w^wt:^  Ut  make  several  bars  or  rails  from  a  single  ingot.  Doubtless 
been  done  long  ag'o  had  not  the  whole  process  b«^^^ 
/t?  of  the  ball  which  the  puddlcr  could  make. 
TIjc  fticibty  whrch  ihe  new  process  affords  of  making  large  mvses 
^11  enable  the  manufacturer  to  produce  bars  that,  in  the  old  mode  of 
Drkmg,  it  >ff'As  impossible  to  obtain  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  admits  of 
\t  use  of  more  powerful  machinery,  w^hereby  a  great  deal  of  labour  will 
)t  saved  and  the  process  be  greatly  expedited.  ...  I  wish  to  call  the 
iHention  of  the  meeting  lo  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
H^t  steel  from  all  other  forms  of  iron,  \\i,^  the  perfectly  homogeneous 
'*»racicr  of  the  metal,  the  entire  absence  of  sand-cracks  or  flaws,  and  its 
rcoheMve  force  and  elasticity,  as  compared  with  the  blister  steel 
"bich  it  is  made, — qualities  which  it  derives  solely  from  its  fusion 
nation  into  ingots,  all  of  which  properties  malleable  iron  acquires 
anncr  by  its  fusion  and  formation  mto  ingots  in  ihc  new  process ; 
St  It  be  forgotten  that  no  amount  of  rolling  will  give  ihc  blister 
Hlhough  formed  of  rolled  bars,  the  sanie  homogeneous  character 
\\  steel  acquires  by  a  mere  extension  of  the  ingot  to  some  ten  or 
dvc  times  its  original  length,  -  .  . 

''[  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  important  fact  connected  with  the 
'process  which  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  cast 
At  that  stage  of  the  process  immediately  following  the  boil  the 
ole  of  the  crude  iron  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  cast  steel  of 
jy  quality,  liy  the  continuation  of  the  process  the  steel  so  pro* 
Tadualty  loses  its  small  remaining  portion  of  carbon,  and  passes 
Hvcly  from  hard  to  soft  steel,  and  from  soft  steel  to  steely  iron,  and 
[Ctially  to  very  soft  iron  ;  hence,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  process,  any 
fcttiljiy  of  metal  may  be  obtained.  There  is  one  in  particular  which  by 
^       '  ^  (in   I    call  semi'Steel,  being  in  hardness  about  midway 

M'  cast  steel  and  soft  malleable  iron.    This  metal  possesses 

oimuch  greater  tensile  strength  than  soft  iron  ;  it  is  also 
Stic,  and  does  not  readily  lake  a  permanent  set,  while  it  is  much 
tand  is  not  worn  or  indented  so  easily  as  soft  iron  ;  at  the  same 
|s  not  so  brittle  or  hard  to  work  as  ordinary  cast  steel.     These 
render  it  eminently  well  adapted  to  purposes  where  lightness 
tvgth  arc  specially  renuired,  or  where  there  is  much  wear,  as  in 
I  of  railway  bars,  whicn  from  their  softness  and  lamellar  texture 
;  become  destroyed.     The  cost  of  semi -steel  will  be  a  fraction  less 
liron.  bcrnuse  the  loss  of  metal  that  takes  place  by  oxidation  in  the 
""  1  is  about  l\  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  with  iron  ;  but  as  it 

ifficult  to  roll,  its  cost  per  ton  may  fairly  be  considered  to 
jiiic  u^i  iron  ;  but  as  its  tensile  strength  is  some  30  or  40  per  cent, 
Pthan  bar  iron,  it  follows  that  for  most  purposes  a  much  less  weight 
may  be  used  than  that  so  taken.    The  semi-steel  will  fonn  a 
Reaper  metal  than  any  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with.     These 
II)   '   '  V     vj\  from  mere  laboratory  experiments,  but  have 

on  a  scale  nearly  twice  as  great  as  is  pursued  in 
n.  experimental  apparatus  doing  7  cwt.  in  thirty 

,  while  tl  y  puddling  furnace  makes  only  4§  cwt.  \\\  two 

i^'^i^^  '^  six  separate  balls,  while  the  ingots  or  blooms 

,   10  in.  stiurtre   by  30  in.  in  length,  weighing 
cc,  ..  .  ..u/ puddle  balls/* 

j>tainLit}^  Dovclty  of  the  methods  and  results  described  in  this 
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paper  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  discussion  at  the  time.  But  soon  the 
voice  of  detraction  was  heard  ;  many  iron-masters  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
producing  iron  and  steel  without  fuel,  and  indeed  it  may  have  been 
observed,  the  title  of  the  paper  notwithstanding^  that  first  the  silicon  and 
carbon,  and  then  the  iron  itself,  really  supplied  the  fuel  And  we  must 
remember  that  malleable  iron  in  a  molten  state  was  then  deemed  an 
Impossibility,  for  the  hottest  furnaces  then  known  could  not  effect  the 
fusion,  however  prolonged  their  action  might  be,  yet  Bessemer  was  to 
obtain  five  tons  in  this  condition  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour  with 
no  other  aid  than  cold  air.  Then  it  was  said  that  Bessemer's  prrjcess  of 
forcing  air  into  melted  cast  iron  had  no  claim  of  novelty,  for  it  had  been 
tried  before  and  found  valueless.  Some  iron-masters  on  trying  experi* 
ments  on  a  small  scale  and  with  imperfect  appliances  met  with  failures, 
and  discredited  the  process  at  once  ;  but  five  large  establishments  paid 
for  licences  sums  amounting  to  j£^26,5oo  within  three  weeks  of  the  reading 
of  the  paper.  At  the  works  of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Co.^  in  South  Wales, 
who  were  the  first  licensees,  the  first  converter  was  set  up  under 
Bessemer's  personal  superintendence,  and  at  the  first  operation  five  tons 
of  iron  were  produced  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  pig.  This  apparently 
satisfactory  result  proved  quite  otherwise  when  this  iron  came  to  be 
practically  tested;  for  it  Mas  found  quite  useless!  It  was  both  "r^A/- 
shorV^  and  ** red-short,"  to  use  the  technical  terms, — the  former  of  which 
means  that  although  the  sample  may  be  weldcdj  it  is  when  cold  brittle 
and  rotten  ;  the  latter  means  that  at  a  low  red  heat  it  breaks  and 
crumbles  under  the  hammer.  Further  trials  were  made^  new  experiments 
instituted,  but  the  success  that  attended  Bessemer's  early  experiments 
could  not  be  repeated,  and  as  yet  no  one  knew  the  reason  why.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  in  the  preliminary  experiments  an  exceptionally  pure 
pig  iron  had  been  made  use  of  containing  little  or  no  phosphorus  or 
sulphur,  substances  very  deleterious  in  iron,  and  still  more  so  in  steel. 
With  the  capital  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  licences  Bessemer  quietly 
set  to  work  to  investigate  the  cause  of  his  non-success,  making  daily 
cx.periments  with  a  ton  or  two  of  metal  at  a  time.  These  experi- 
ments extended  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  and  upon  them 
Bessemer  and  his  partner  spent  about  /i6,ooo,  besides  the  ;t4,ooo  the 
preliminary  researches  had  cost.  But  all  difficulties  were  at  length  over- 
come^ and  the  process  was  now  found  capable  of  turning  out  pure  iron 
and  steel  when  the  pure  pig  iron  of  Sweden  was  used  in  the  converter* 
In  the  meantime  the  licensees  had  made  no  attempts  practically  to 
carry  out  the  process,  which  began  to  be  denounced  as  visionary  :  it 
was  *'a  mare's  nest";  tt  was** a  meteor  that  had  passed  through  the 
metallurgical  world,  but  had  gone  out  wiih  all  its  sparks,"  When 
Bessemer  again  brought  the  subject  before  the  public,  he  found  that  no 
one  believed  in  it  ;  everyone  said,  *^*  Oh,  this  is  the  thing  that  made  such 
a.  blaze  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which  was  a  failure. '^  Neither  iron* 
makers  nor  steel-make rs  would  now  take  it  up.  Bessemer  and  his 
partner  thereupon  joined  wiih  three  other  gentlemen  to  establish  at 
Sheffield  a  steel-works  of  their  own,  where  the  invention  should  be 
carried  into  full  practice.  In  due  time  works  were  erected,  and  they 
commenced  to  sell  steel,  receiving  at  first  very  paltry  orders,  fory  such 
guantities  as  28  lbs.  or  56  lbs.  ;  but  the  orders  soon  became  largejr,  and 
Afterwards  very  much  larger,  for  they  -were  uwdets«\\\Tv^  \\\^  "^^Vvit^dd 
manufacturers  by  £20  a  toi^  and  lhe\r  sieeV  v?a.s  \i\v^\^\A\%"g>i\^V'a^A«36,V^aw*, 
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the  higher  priced  article.  Bessemer  had  now  bought  his  licences  back 
again,  nnd  in  the  course  of  his  second  set  of  experiments  had  patented 
each  improvement  as  it  occurred  to  him,  finally  brinj^ing  the  mechanical 
apparatus  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  requisite  for  practical  working,  without 
which  his  primary  idea  would  have  been  \'^aliieless.  Before  directing  the 
Tcader^s  attention  to  the  form  the  apparatus  had  assumed,  we  may  tran- 
scribe what  Mr.  Jeans,  in  the  work  above  referred  to^  has  told  about  the 
commercial  success  of  the  Ilcssemer  steel-making  firm  : — 

"On  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years'  term  of  partnership  of  this 
firm  the  works,  which  had  been  greatly  increased  from  lime  to  time  out 
of  revenues,  were  sold  by  private  contract  for  exactly  twenty-four  times 
the  amount  of  the  whole  subscribed  capital^  notwithstanding  that  the  firm 
had  divided  in  profits  during  the  partnership  a  sum  equal  to  fifty-seven 
limes  the  gross  capita^  so  that  by  the  mere  commercial  working  of  the 
DrocesSf  apart  from  the  patent,  each  of  the  five  partners  retired  after 
tourteen  years  from  the  Sheffield  works  with  eighty-one  times  the 
■pmount  of  his  subscribed  capital  or  an  average  of  nearly  cent,  per  cent.. 
tvery  two  months, — a  result  probably  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
commerce." 


Fig.  24, — fkssemer  Comf:rtcf\ 

A,  Ffoal  view,  *howinc  the  mouth,  r  ;  B,  Section. 

The  form  of  the  Bessemer  apparatus  as  it  finally  left  the  inventor's 

liands  may  now  be  considered  :  but  in  certain  details  and  arrangements 

iome  mtxlificali<ms»   dictated   by  the   experience   and   requirements   of 

iual  establishments,  have  been  made,  leaving  the  principles  of  the 

nus  unchanged.     Thus  instead  of  making  the  converting   vessel 

turn  i*Q  trunnions,  it  is  sometimes  constructed  fixed,  the  fluid  metal  after 

cnnversion  being  let  out   at   a  tap-hole:  the  number  and  size  of  the 

tur^r't's  are  varied  :  and  so  with  the  dis[»osition  of  the  air  chamber  or 

iuy^rt  box,  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  the  capacity  of  the  convener  UseU^ 

dr     i^  cspacny ctrnvertcts  v^ry between  2i  tons  and  10  tons;  nwft oi 

medium  sixe  is  shcmn  in  e/aatfon  and  section  In   Fig.  24,  and  raa"y 
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be  described  as  an  cgg'-shaped  vessel  al>out  15  ft.  high  and  6  ft, 
diameter  inside.  It  is  strongly  made  of  wrought  iron  in  two  parts  bolted 
together^  and  is  lined  inside  with  s.mie  thick  infusible  coating,  of  which 
more  is  to  be  said  presently.  The  converter  swings  on  trunnions,  one  of 
which  is  hollow,  and  admits  the  blast  by  the  pipe  d  to  the  base  of  the 
vessel,  whence  it  pas!*es  through  the  passages  shown  at  ^-  The  thickness 
of  the  lining  at  <?  may  perhaps  be  20  in.^  and  passages  for  the  air  are 
perforated  in  fire-clay  iuvt'res^  of  which  there  may  be  seven,  each  with 
seven  perforations  of  half  an  inch  diameter.  To  the  other  trunnion  is 
attached  a  tttothed  wheel  which  engages  the  teeth  of  a  rack  receiviog^ 
motion  from  hydraulic  pressure.  The  iron  for  the  operation  is  melted  in 
a  furnace  having  its  hearth  above  the  level  of  the  converter  ;  and  to 
receive  its  charge  the  latter  is  turned  so  that  the  molten  cast  iron  may  be 
poured  in  from  a  trough  until  its  surface  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
lowest  of  the  tuyeres.  The  blast  having  been  turned  on»  the  hydraulic 
fHJwer  is  set  to  work  and  the  convener  is  slowly  brought  to  an  upright 
position.  The  pressure  of  the  current  of  air  prevents  any  of  the  fluid 
metal  from  entering  the  blow-holes.  The  blast  of  cold  air  is  continued 
until  all  the  silicon  and  carbon  have  been  removed  by  oxidation*  If  the 
production  is  to  be  steel,  there  is  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
converter,  placed  in  position  to  receive  it,  a  certain  weight  of  melted 
cast  iron  of  a  special  constitution,  and  the  blow  is  resumed  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  or  in  more  recent  practice  this  special  metal  is  added  to  the 
fluid  metal  run  out  of  the  converter  into  a  spacious  ladle  in  known 
quantity.  On  this  addition  an  intense  action  takes  place,  attended  by  an 
extremely  brilliant  flame  and  a  throwing  out  of  cmder  or  slag.  The 
metal  thus  added  to  the  decarbonized  iron  is  a  carbonized  alloy  of  iron 
and  manganese  obtained  from  an  ore  naturally  containing  the  latter 
metal,  and  scarcely  any  phosphorus  or  sulphun  The  charcoal  pig  from 
this  ore  is  called  spki^clehcn  (German  =  mirror-iron)  from  its  brilliant 
reflecting  facets  ;  it  contains  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  manganese,  wnlh 
about  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  silicon* 
An  exact  chemical  analysis  of  the  particular  spiegeleisen  having  been 
previously  made,  it  is  known  what  proportion  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  the 
decarbonized  iron  in  order  to  convert  this  into  a  steel  with  any  required 
content  of  carbon.  The  manganese  probably  acts  by  combining  with 
oxide  of  iron  diflfused  through  the  mass,  and  together  wMth  the  silicon 
fomiing  the  very  easily  separated  slag  which  is  ejected. 

The  whole  scries  of  operations  connected  with  the  Bessemer  process 
may  be  easily  followed  oy  the  help  of  Fig.  25,  which  is  taken  from  a 
beautiful  mode!  in  the  Museum  of  F'ractical  Geology*  This  model,  which 
was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Bessemer  himself,  represents  ever)* 
part  of  the  machiner)"  and  appliances  o(  the  true  relative  sizes,  c  is  the 
trough,  lined  with  infusible  clay,  by  which  the  liquid  pig  iron  is  conveyed 
to  the  converters,  A.  The  hydraulic  apparatus  by  which  the  vessels  arc 
turned  over  is  here  below  the  pavement,  but  the  rack  which  turns  the 
pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  converter  is  shown  at  l\.  The  vessel  into  which 
the  molten  steel  is  poured  from  the  converter  is  marked  E,  and  this  vessel 
is  swun^j  round  on  a  crane,  r>,  so  as  to  bring  it  e.\actly  over  the  moulds, 
placed  in  a  circle  ready  to  receive  the  liquid  steel,  which  on  cooling  is 
turned  out  in  the  form  of  solid  ingots.  The  valves  which  control  the 
biast,  and  those  which  regulate  the  movemeiiVs  q^  \Uei  c<>tiverter  through 
the  hydraulic  apparatus,  arc  worked  bv  i\i<t  "h^iv^Xt  ^tt.iv  Tax  ^tt.. 
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crane,  or  revolving  table,  D,  is  also  under  perfect  control^  so 
crude  pig^  iron  is  converted  into  steel,  and  the  mmitds  arc  filled 
rapidity  and  ease  that  are  positively  marvellous  to  a  spectator. 

The  development  of  the  Bessemer  process  soon  had  rhc  cfTei 
rcducin^^  the  price  of  sieel  that  this  material  came  into  use  for  aim 
every  purpose  for  which  iron  had  previously  been  employed,  such 
railway  bars,  girders,  etc,  for  bridges,  boiler  plates,  etc.,  for  all  wh 
"steely  iron"  containing  only  0*12  to  o'4o  per  cent,  carh**^  i»i"" 
admirably  adapted.  The  practical  success  of  the  Bessemer  ; 
not  long  been  demonstrated  commercially  by  the  invent 
partners  at  Sheffield  before  other  firms  began  the  manufacture  :  so  t 
in  1878  there  were  in  Great  Britain  alone  iwenly-sevcn  establishmj 
making  Bessemer  steel  and  usmg  1 1 1  converters.  It  may  give  an  i 
of  the  magnitude  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture  had  attained  €vei 
that  time  if  we  q^uote  the  cost  of  erecting  a  complete  plant  flH 
5-ton  converters  :  it  was  ^44,400,  as  given  in  a  detailed  estimate.^B 
these  cases  pig  iron  from  ores  free  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur  luu 
be  used,  for  as  we  have  seen  the  converter  failed  to  eliminate  tl 
vitiating  elements.  Imported  pig  ores  had  in  general  to  be  u^cil 
ig  from  the  limited  supply  of  British  haematite  ores  in  West  Cuml 
and.  The  Barrow  Haematite  Steel  Company  engaged  in  the  produc 
of  Bessemer  steel  on  a  very  large  scale,  having  by  1878  erected  no  fc 
than  sixteen  converters  of  the  capacity  of  6  tons  each.  In  the  in< 
while  many  etTorts  were  made  to  discover  some  method  of  elimiM' 
phosphorus,  so  that  the  ordinary  qualities  of  British  p'v 
derived  in  any  part  of  the  world  from  the  coarse  pli 
might  be  available  for  the  converter.  Many  of  the  metli' 
proved  correct  in  principle  and  feasible  in  practice  ;  but  as,  lor  sCfT 
reasons,  none  of  them  came  extensively  into  use,  we  need  not  hcrgj  "" 
to  them  further.  ^ 

The  sokition  of  the  problem  was  announced  in  1 879.  S<3 
before,  G.  J.  Snelus  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  a  siliccoiSl 
it  would  be  impossible  to  eliminate  phosphorus  in  the  l^cssemer  convei 
and  that  some  refractory  substance  of  a  basic  character  must  be  soi 
for  in  order  that  the  slag  produced  should  be  in  a  condition  to  abj 
the  phosphoric  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  prtniuced.  He  patented  in  '*~^ 
use  of  ma^i^esian  limciitone  as  a  material  for  the  lining; 
substance  when  intensely  heated  became  veiy  hard  and  srony, 
that  condition  quite  unaflTcctcd  by  water.  Two  young  chemists^  ] 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  apparently  without  being  aware  of  Mr. 
conclusions,  had  also  convinced  themselves  that  the  chief  dcfic 
the  Bessemer  proce^js  was  due  to  the  excess  of  sifu  a  in  the  !»lagd 
1S74  they  began  to  try  the  eflTcct  of  basic  linings,  and  also 
additions,  such  as  lime,  etc.,  to  the  charge  in  the  ron verier,  so 
lining  itself  should  not  be  worn  out  by  entering  into  the  slagj 
results  proved  that  phosphorus  could  be  eliminated  when 
contained  excess  of  a  strong  base.  An  example  of  an  opcr 
Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Cumpan)'s  Esion  works  with  the 
phosphorized  Cleveland  pig  iron  may  be  quoted.  The  bAstc*rn| 
vTcrter  received  first  9  cwt.  of  lime,  then  6  tons  of  metal.  Wlien  t| 
at  25  lbs.  pressure  was  tume*d  on,  the  silicon  begiui  at  • 
three  minutes  the  carbon  was  not  aflected*  biU  for  f 
longer  it  regularly  diminished,  the  silicon  keeping  pace  •'  ni 
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ihe  bJo%»*  had  been  continued  for  thineen  minutes  from  the  commencement, 
thf!  convener  w.^  tunicd  down  to  allow  of  the  further  introduction  of 
19)  cwL  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  lime  with  one  of  oxide  of  iron*     So 
long  as  1*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  remained  in  the  metal    the  phosphorus 
was  untouched,  and  at  the  end  of  the  blow,  />.  when  the  flame  dropped, 
only  one-third  of  it  had  been  eliminated  ;  it  still  formed  I  per  cent,  of  the 
metaL     The  blast  continued  for  another  two  minutes  brought  it  down  to 
I  per  cent.,  and  in  one  more  minute  only  a  trace  was  left.     Most  of  the 
<Mi,.K,.r  *.^5  gQi  j-^d  q{  at  the  same  time.     From  Cleveland  pig^,  thus 
>rized  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  large  quantities  of  steel  rails 
v_,^  .     .,d  for  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  were  found 
ttitirely  satisfactory,  being  as  g^ood  as  those  made  from  the  Cuinl>erland 
hematite  steeL      This  dephosphorized  process  has  been  brought  into 
operation  wherever   phosphoric  ores  are  dealt  with,  and  it   has  been 
Applied  with  equal  success  in  the  **  open  hearth  **  furnaces,  of  which  we 
Mvc  now  to  speak- 
All  discoveries  and  all  inventions  may  be  traced  back  to  preceding 
series  and  inventions  in  an  endless  series,  and  it   is  only  by  its 
rsors  that  each  in  its  turn  has  been  made  possible.     If  we  take  one 
:  greatest  marvels  brought  into  existence  at  nearly  the  close  of  our 
^    namely,    **  wireless    telegraphy,*^   we   may  follow   up   links  of  a 
I  connecting  it  with  the  recorded  observations  of  an  ancieiU  Greek 
U:s)  who  flourished  seven  centuries  before  our  era,  and  even  these 
•  ii.iv  not  have  been  original  discoveries  of  his.     And  it  will  have  been 
fathered  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  steel  must  have  been 

P"  ' ' t,  however  unwittingly,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  man  began 

^  iron  from  its  ores.     So  the  very  latest,  and  for  many  purposes 

11,.  .       ,    -xiensivcly  practised,  pnM:css  of  modern  steel-making,  brought 

fndeed  lo  working  pcifection  mainly  by  the  perseverance  and  scientific 

iri^i-lit    of  two   individuals,  is   the  result  of  the  observation  and  the 

*i  '?d  experience  of  former  generations.     The  observations  and 

*-  •  here  alluded  to  ate  chiefly  those  that  follow  two  lines:  one 

*-intLcinmg  the  properties  of  the  metal  itself,  the  other  rehtting  to  the 

xnc-iTis  of  commanding  ver>^  high  temperatures  on  a  great  scale.    On  this 

Occasion  wc  arc  able  almost  to  lay  a  finger  on  some  proximate  links  of  the 

<:  hriin.     Rffaumur,  the  French  naturalist,  made  steel  in  the  early  part  of 

cmth  centuf)'  by  melting  cast  iron  in  a  crucible,  and  m  this 

il  he  dissolved  wrought  iron,  the  product  being,  as  the  reader 

V  understand,  the  intermediate  substance,  steel ;  and  this 

if  course  at  a  temperature  which  was  incapable  of  fusing 

y  itself.     He  published  in  1722  a  treatise  on  **  The  Art  of 

ti  into  Steel,  and  of  softening  Cast  Iron*"     For  this*  and 

'^^  "flurgical  discoveries,  Reaumur  received  a  life-pension 

'   ^500  per  annum, — a  treatment  very  dilTerent  from 

n    lirfiish  to  Henr)' Cort.     The  action  in  Waumur's 

'  on  the  large  scale  in  Siemens^  open  hearth. 

,  ie  only  when  Siemens  had  worked  out  his 

ttive  stove"  or  heal  accumulator,  the  development  of  an  idea 

'tv  .1  Dundee  clergyman  in  1817. 

^A  :  otion  of  the  Siemens'  regenerative  stove  will  have  been 

«ltf-i  s  from  the  account  ^'ircti  before  of  its  application  loiVic 

':  rf)  (^jji:  of  biast  furnace.      Of  the  inventor  iiiinself,  C.    WUVvam 
x  /r  mar  be  observed  that  be  nas  one  of  a  family  of  brolhei^,  a\\ 
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remarkable  for  their  scientific  altaininents,  and  in  many  of  his  researches 
and  processes  he  was  aided  by  h\^  brothers  Frederick  and  Otio.  Jn  our 
article  on  ** Electric  Power  and  Lighting"  there  will  be  found  some 
notice  of  a  few  of  Siemens'  inventions  pertaining  to  those  subjects.  A 
still  more  admirable  invention  of  his  is  the  electric  pyrometer,  an  instrii* 
ment  of  the  utmo!?.t  utility  for  measuring,  with  an  accuracy  previously- 
unapproachable,  the  high  temperature  of  furnaces,  etc.  Indeed  there 
arc  few  departments  of  science,  pure  or  applied,  which  have  not  been 
enriched  by  the  researches  and  contrivances  of  this  distinguished  man, 
whose  merits  were  acknowledged  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  highest 
scientific  and  academical  honours,  and  also  of  a  title,  for  he  became  Sir 
William  Siemens, 


Fig.  26, — Seciwtt  af  Megatemiive  Stoves  and  0pm  Hatrtk 

Siemens  was  much  engaged  from  1846  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Frederick  in  experimental  attempts,  continued  over  a  period  often  years, 
at  the  constructum  of  the  regenerative  gas  furnace.    At  length,  in  1861,  be 
proposed  the  application  of  his  furnace  to  an  *U>pen  hearth,"  and  dunng" 
the  next  few  years  some  partial  attempts  to  carry  out  his  process  were 
made,  and  he  himself  had  established  experimental  works  at  Birniing:ham 
ill  order  to  mature  his  processes,  while  Messrs*  Martin  of  Sireuil,  in 
France,  having  obtained  licences  under  Siemens*   patents,  ga%'c  their 
attention  to  a  modihcation  of  his  process,  by  which  they  succeeded  In 
producing  excellent  steel     Siemens  having  in  186S  proved  the  practica- 
bility of  his  plans  by  converting  at  his  Binningham  works  some  old 
phosphorized  iron  rails  into  serviceable  steely  a  compiiny  was  fonned,  and 
in  iS6^  the  Landore  Siemens'  Stce\\VDTVs  v^ert  eisVAXAv-^Wd  a.v  Landore 
in  Clamorganshire^  and  a  few  >xavs  atiw^  v\\^s«i\v'Ai\  ^\xv^\lw 'i;\«c^iE:^ 
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'ing^  furnaces  m  work,  giving  a  total  output  of  1,200  tons 

The  number  of  furn*iccs  was  subsequently  increased, 

i;ilJy  desijtrncd  for  carrying  out  the  Siemens  and  the 

ss  were  shortly  afterwards  erected  at  other  places, 

n    i;t.*r  t.lasgow,  Panteg  in  Wales,  etc.     In  Great  liritain 

arth  process  gradually  gained  upon  the  Bessemer,  until  in 

I  he  total  output  of  both  kinds  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000 

as  almost  equally  divided  betw  een  them,  and  since  that  period 

•  He  by  the  former  has  greatly  surpassed  in  amount  that  made 


regcoerative  stove,  or  heat  accumulator,  works,  and  how  It  is 

inpucd  in  the  open  hearth  process,  the  reader  may  learn  by  aid  of  the 

diagum  Ft^'.  26,  in  which  however  no  representation  of  the  disposition  of 

ik  parts  in  any  actual  furnace  is  given,  nor  any  details  of  construction 

lirvinrj  ^hai  is  nece^sar)^  to  make  the  principle  clear.     On  the  right  and 

t  the  diagram  will  be  seen  a  pair  of  similar  chambers  which 

-  partly  below  the  level  oi  the  ground  s  s',  such  b«ing  a  usual 

The  outer  walls  of  these  chambers  are  thick  and  the  interior 

ed  with  the  most  refractory  fire-bricks,  of  which  also  is  formed 

1  '  n  each  pair  of  ctjmpartments,  as  well  as  the  passaj^cs 

f  :i   opening  on  the  furnace  If,      Each   chamber  or 

:  1^  nimi  witli  tmvs  of  fire-ijricks,  laid  chequerwise  so  as  to 

I  iiudc  of  channels  bet  ween.     At  the  boii«>m  of  the  chamber 

'  in%c  atmospheric  air  to  be  admitted  by  the  channels 

tible  gas  which  we  may  take  to  be  a  mixture  of 
i..  ,.nw    iiv.ij-ogcn  is  admitted  in  the  same  way  to  the 

i  through  the  passages  G,  c,  G.    Supposing 

,  firsjt  instance,  the  gas  would  ascend  into 

u  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  because  it  might  be  drawn  by  an 

It  a  chimney  connected  with  the  six  chambers  shown  at  the 

^nd  it  would  also  tend  to  rise  up  into  the  space  H 

gravity,  and  there  it  could  be  set  on  fire,  when  a 

^^ould  pass  across  to  the  right,  a  plentiful  supply  of  air 

1>  the  Air  chamber  from  A,  A,  A,  and  the  products  of  the 

iu.iinly  hot  carbonic  acid  gas  and  hot  nitrogen  gas,  in  pass- 

the  rieht-hand  chambers,  would  make  the  bricks  in  both 

r  t-r  a  lime,  for  the  current  would  divide  itself 

as  indicated  by  the  divided  arrow.     We  have 

:  y  N\  hich  the  workman  is  able,  by  merely  pulling  a 

r  supply  from  A,  A,  A,  and  of  gas  from  G,  G,  G,  and 

13    mto  direct  communication    with    the    up*draught 

ime  time  supplying  gas  at  G',  g',  g',  and  air  at  a',  a',  a', 

V"  •  the  now  heated  bricks  each  in  its  own  compaftment, 

ler  the  furnace  H,  now  hot  enough  to  sot  them  on 

I'inrlin  rs  of  combastion,  hotter  now  than  before, 

of  the  left-hand  compartments,  heating 

"'■  period,  say  half  an  hour,  the  valves  are 

j^as  and  air  both  heated  burn  in  the  space  H, 

^tiU  more  heat  to  the  right-hand  compartments. 

tnuQ  may  be  continued  with  a  great  temperature  each  time 

the  combustion  of  the  combining  bodies  at  increasingly 

res.     Thus,  if  cold  gas  and  air  by  rombination  give  rise 

r  JOD  hen  the  same  combine,  at  say  the  initial  temperature  of 
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4cx:>^,  the  result  would  be  a  temperature  of  900^ ;  if  burnt  at  d^ 
degree,  then  900** +500''  would  be  reached,  and  so  on.    It  woaU 
as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  the  temperatures  obtainable  m  Ab 
But  the  nature  of  the  materials  ttf  which  the  furnace  is  eon 
imposes  a  limit,  for  even  the  most  refractory  matters  yield  at  ko 
the  working  would  come  to  an^end  by  the  fusing  of  the  brick-wn 
diagram  is  a  section  through  the  length  of  the  hearth  (for  it  la 
oblong  in  plan),  and  the  low  arch  above  H  being  exposed  to  tbe 
heat,  is  formed  of  the  most  refractory  "  silica  bncks,"  that  ii^ 
made  of  coarsely  ground  silica  held  together  with  a  little  lime ;  \ 
extremely  resistmg  material   is  acted  upon,  and  the  arch  has 
renewed  every  few  months  or  sometimes  weeks.    The  hearth 
supported  by  massive  iron  plates,  shown  in  the  diagram  by  die  tt 
above  which  is  laid  a  deep  bed  L,  of  quartz  sand  or  ganiatefi 
required  a  basic  lining,  beaten  hard  down,  and  forming  a  Idnd 
with  sides  sloping  down  in  all  directions  to  a  point  immediati 
the  centre  of  the  dre-bnck  door  D,  where  is  tne  aperture  for 
stopped  by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  until  the  metal  is  ^ 
drawing  off,  when  it  runs  outside  into  an  iron  spout  lined 
and  is  received  into  the  ingot  moulds.    B  in  the  figure  repi 
*'^  bath,"  as  it  is  called,  of  molten  metal,  which,  in  the  lai]ger 
where  20  tons  of  metal  is  operated  on  at  once,  may  occupy 
1 50  square  ft. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  there  has  to  be  a  certain  adj 
between  the  volumes  of  air  and  of  gas  that  pass  into  the 
stoves,  in  order  that  the  best  effect  may  be  obtained.  Besides 
of  temperature  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  materials,  there  i#i 
chemical  reason  why  the  regenerative  stoves  cannot  increase  the  tea- 
perature  indefinitely.  It  is  noticed  that  when  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  h«is  become  very  high  indeed,  the  flame  over  the  hearth  assumes 
a  peculiar  appearance,  being  interrupted  by  dark  spaces.  These  art 
attributable  to  what  is  called  in  chemistry  "dissociation,"  —  in  this 
case  the  dissociation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  by  the  heat  alone 
separates  into  carbonic  oxide  ■cincl  oxyj^cn  gases.  In  the  same  way  these 
gases  refuse  to  coni]:)ine  if  brought  together  heated  beyond  a  certain 
temperature.  This  phenomenon  of  dissociation  is  a  general  one,  for  it  is 
found  that  for  any  pair  of  substances  there  is  a  characteristic  range  of 
temperature  above  or  below  which  they  refuse  to  combine.  The  gas 
usea  in  these  stoves  is  either  unpurified  coal  gas,  or  that  produced  by 
passing  steam  over  red-hot  coal  or  coke. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Siemens  and  the  Siemens-Martin  open  hearth 
processes.  In  the  latter  a  charge  of  pig  iron,  say  \\  tons,  is  first  melicti 
on  the  hearth,  then  about  2  tons  of  wrought  iron  is  added  in  successive 
portions,  and  in  like  manner  nearly  as  much  scrap  steel  {i,e,  turnings 
etc-X  the  final  addition  being  half  a  ton  of  spiegeleisen  containing  12  pc 
cent,  of  manj^anese.  \  furnace  of  corresponding  dimensions  will  alloy 
of  three  charges  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  Siemens  process  it ' 
not  wrought  iron  or  steel  scrap  that  is  mainly  used  to  decarbonize  the  pij 
but  a  pure  oxide  ore.  This  is  thrown  into  the  bath  of  molten  metal  ' 
quantities  of  a  few  cwts.  at  a  time,  when  a  violent  ebullition  occurs.  Whc 
samples  of  the  metal  and  of  the  slag  are  found  to  be  satisfactory,  spiege 
eisen  or  ferro-manganese  is  added,  and  the  charge  is  cast  Tb 
process  takes  a  rather  longer  time  than  the  former,  but  gives  steel  < 
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charartrr.     In  both  processes,  phosphorus  is  oxidlicd  at 
tture  iittained  and  passes  into  ihc  slag^  which  last  floats 
noUcn  rnctal  and  is  from  time  to  time  tapped  otT  iis  the 

a  rolling  mill  with  what  is  called  a  **two-hitjh**  train  for 

^ing  them  bcitvcen  the  ^toovC'S  cut  in  the  rolls  lo 

I  on.     The  rolls  in  the  illustration  turn  in  one  dircc- 

re  the  bars  after  cmertring  from  the  laii^cr  grooves 

c  over  the  machine  and  set  into  a  smaller  pair  from 

..j_.  "^  'fnvcnicncc  is  avoided  in  the  "ihrce4ii^'h  train/* 

lliree  !ve,  and  the  bars  can  he  passed  throuvjh  them 

'*-•*-  '«^    ,.  _     ...  ;   iltcTUately.    The  celcriiy  with  whuh  a  ^  lowing 

liout  rc'hcatinj^'-  c<mvened  into  a  straight  steel  rail  ^lO  or 

TKt  Mriv  .1  few  times  backwards  and  for ^^rds  between 

These  rolls  arc  made  of  solid  steel,  and  in 

'  r  of  26  inches  or  mure. 
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Ev'ERVONR  knows  how  much  iron  is  used  in  those  great  e:: 
structures  that  mark  the  present  age,  and  of  which  a  few  ex;uT.T 
described  in  succeeding  articles.     One  other  feature  of  i 
century  is  the  use  of  iron  in  architecture.     Some  have*  inn< 
against  the  use  of  iron  for  this  purpose,  and  would  even  deny  i).^ 
architecture  to  any  structure  obviously  or  chiefly  formed  of  tha^ 
Stone  and  wood,  they  say,  are  the  only  proper  material, 
part  must  be  wrought  by  hand,  and  cannot  be  cast  or  ; 
further,  iron  being  Hable  to  rust,  suggests  decay  and  want  of  pti 
and  these  arc  characters  incompatible  with  noble  buildinj,'.     A 
rest  only  on  a  relative  degree  of  truth — as,  for  inst 
used  to  dress  and  shape  both  wood  and  stone,  and 

iCvcn  the  latter  is  as  much  dependent  on  conditior 
used  in  architecture  is  hideous  when  applied  in  s1< 

'stone  ;  but  when  it  is  disposed  in  the  way  suggesUAi  i- 
and  receives  ornament  suitable  to  its  own  nature,  the  3 
and  graceful,  and  the  structure  may  display  beauties  tiui . 
by  no  other  materials.     Be  that  as  it  nYay»the  great  and 
spaces  that  are  required  for  our  railway  stations  and  for  1 
could  have  been  obtained  only  by  the  free  use  of  iron,  aiiw 
recall  to  mind  instances  of  such  structure  not  devoid  oif  el'. 
of  the  absence — the  proper  absence^ — of  the  Classic  '*ortJ' 
**  styles."     The  first  notable  instance  of  the  applu-nxm 
large  scale  was  the  erection  of  the ''Crystal  Palace,"  in  Hydt 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,     It  was  taken  down  and  re  < 
Sydenham,  and  there  it  has  become  so  well  known  10  everyone  thai  au 
description  of  it  is  quite  unnecessary  in  this  pluce. 

As  another  conspicuous  example  of  what  maybe  done  wUh  iron,  tint 
"Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris  may  be  briefly  described. 

The  ide\  of  erecting  a  tower  1,000  feet  high  was  not  of  h    ''  ■ ' ' 
It  had   been   entertained   in    England   as   early   as    1S33,   in 
in   1S74,  and  in   Paris   itself  in    1S81.      It   has  been   reserv' 
(iUstave    Eiffel,   a  native   of    Dijon,  who    commLMiced   to   pi 
an    engineer    in     1855,    to    realize    this    aml>itiuus    project. 
h>Qg  been  occupied  in  the  construction  of  great  railway  br 
viaducts,  and  in  these  he  has  adopted  a  system  peculiar  to  "1 
braced  wrought-iron  piers  without  masonry  or  cast-iron 
also  was  the  hrst  French  engineer  to  erect  bridges  of  grea: 
scaffolding.      In  the  Carabit   viaduct  he  planned  an  ^ch  of  541  lecitl 
crossing  the  Truy^re  at  a  height  of  nearly  400  feel  above  it.     One  n»tiltl 
of  M.  Eiffers  studies  in  conneution  with  these  loflv  piers  was  his  propi»wiM 
to  erect  the  lower  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  iS^g.     This  propo'^a!  fncl| 
with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  influential  people  n 
authors^  painters,  architects,  and  others  protesting  with  ^rf 
against  the  modern  Tower  of  Babel,  which  was,  as  lb' 
and  profane  the  noble  stone  buildings  of  Paris  by  th' 
machine  maker,  et<j.  etc.     The  Eifl'el  Tower  is  now  c«ihsi 
one  has  heard  that  it  has  dishonoured  the  monuments  of  i 
been  instead  a  triumph  of  French  skill,  the  glorv  of  its  dciii^nci,  ^ 
wonder  of  the  Exhibition. 
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Fig.  2(jd.^-T/ie  Eiffel  T(nver  in  (aursc  of  c&nsirucH&n. 


The  lower  rests  on  four  independent  foumlations»cach  at  ihc  an'^lc  of  a 
1,,^.,.    ,.r  ^hout  J  JO  feet  in  the  side,  nnd  it  ma)'  be  noted  thai  t^'ic  I  wo 
^  /y*r'?j^  t^e  Seine  bad  to  be  ditTerenily  treated  from  the  cA\\et 

/-  hedofgmvel  s8  feet  thick  uas  found  at  2\  feet  bcVov."  Vhc 
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surface,  and  where  a  bed  of  concrete,  7  feet  thick,  gave  a  good  founda- 
tion.    The  foundations  next  the  nver  had  to  be  sunk  50  feet  below  the 
surface  to  obtain  perfectly  good  foundations.     Underlying  the  whole  is  a 
deep  stratum  of  clay  ;  but  this  is  sei>arated  from  the  foundations  by  a 
layer  of  gravel  of  sufficient  thickness.     Above  this  are  beds  of  concrete, 
covering  an  area  of  60  scjuarc  metres,  and  on  the  concrete  rests  a  pile  of 
masonry.    Each  of  the  four  piles  is  bound  together  by  two  great  iron  bars, 
25  feet  long  and  4  inches  diameter,  uniting  the  masonry  by  means  of 
iron  cramps,  and  anchoring  the  support  of  the  structure,  although    its 
stability  is  already  secured  by  its  mere  weight.     The  tower  is  of  curved 
pyramidal  form,  so  designed  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  resisting  w^ind 
pressure,  without  requiring  the  four  corner  structures  to  be  connected  by 
diagonal  bracing.     The  four  cuned  supports  are,  in  fact,  connected  witli 
each  other  only  by  girders  at  the  platfonxis  on  the  several  stages,  until  at 
a  considerable  length  they  are  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  adm** 
the  use  of  the  ordmary  diagonals.     The  work  was  begun  at  the  end  «:> 
January,  1887,  and  M.  Eiffel  notes  how  the  imagination  of  the  workmr* 
was  impressed  by  the  notion  of  the  vast  height  of  the  intended  structure: 
Not  steel,  but  iron  is  the  material  used  throughout,  and  the  weight  of  it  i  - 
about  7,300  tons,  without  reckoning  what  is  used  in  the  foundations,  %x\C^ 
in  the  machinery  connected  with  the  lifts,  etc.     It  has  long  ago  beer^ 
found  that  stone  would  be  an  unsuitable  material  for  a  structure  of  thi^ 
kind,  and  it  is  obvious  that  only  iron  could  possibly  have  been  used  tc* 
build  a  tower  of  so  vast  a  height  and  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  for 
it  was  completed  in  April,  1889.    A  comparison  of  heights  w^ith  the  loftiest^ 
stone  edifices  may  not  be  without  interest.    The  highest  building  in  Taris 
is  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  344  feet  ;  Strasburg  Cathedral  rises  to  466-^ 
feet;  the  Great  Pyramid  to  479  feet;  the  apex  of  the  spire  in  the  recently 
completed  Cathedral  at  Cologne  to  522  feet.     These  are  overtopped  by 
the  lofty  stone  obelisk   the  Americans  have   erected  at  Washmgton, 
which  attains  a  height  of  more  than  550  feet.     Such  spires  and  towers 
have  been  erected  only  at  the  cost  of  immense  labour.     But  iron,  which 
can  be  so  readily  joined  by  riveting,  lends  itself  invitingly  to  the  skill  of 
the  constructor,   more   particularly  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  tensile 
strength  it  possesses.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  great  complicated  network  of  bracings  by  which  in   the  Eiftel 
Tower  each   standard  of  the  columns  is  united   to   the   rest   to  form 
one  rigid  pile.     The  horizontal  girders  unite  the  four  piers  in  forming 
the  supports  of  the  first  storey  some  170  feet  above  the  base.     The 
arches   which   spring    from   the  ground   and   rise   nearly   to   the   level 
oi  these   girders   are   not   so  much    intended   to   add   to  the   strength 
of   the    structure   as    to   increase    its    architectural    effect.      The    first 
storey  stands  about   iSo  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  provided  with 
arcades, from  which  fine  views  of  Paris  maybe  obtained.    Here  there  are 
spacious  restaurants  of  four  different  nationalities.     And  in  the  centre  of 
the  second  storey  (380  feet  high)  is  a  station  where  passengers  change 
from  the  inclined  lifts  to  enter  other  elevators  that  ascend  vertically  to 
the  higher  stages  of  the  tower.     On  the  third  storey*  900  feet  abcne  the 
ground,   there    is    a    saloon    more    than    50    feet    square,   completely 
shut   in    by   glass,   whence  a  vast    panorama    may   be    contemplated. 
Above  this  ag'ain   are   laboratories  and  scientific    observatories,  and, 
cfowning    all,    is   the    lighthouse,  provide  A  \v\\Vv  *v  ^\svcx\\  Cki   ^a^'Cvc^ 
apparatus  for  projecting  the  rays  from  a  ^v.'«:iIm\  ^VtcUvc  \\^\v.   '\\\a 
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\>^\n  \\  1--  Seen   M'«  r.  tVoiu  the  Calliedral  at  l.)rleanb,  a  distance  of  about 
70  iiiilfs. 

Tlie  buiUlin^s  (^f  ilu;  I'aris  Exhibition  of  1889  are  themselves  splendid 
examples,  not  only  of"  en^nneerin^'-  skill,  but  of  good  taste  and  elegant 
design  in  iron  structures  and  their  decorations.  The  vast  S»ii/c  lit's 
Mai/a'firs  nn.ichinery  hall)  exceeds  in  ciimensions  anything  of  the  kind 
in  cxisieiire,  for  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  its  roof  covers 
at  one  sjjan  its  widtii  of  3S0  feet,  rising  to  a  height  of  150  feet  in  th<i 
centre.  This  great  hall  is  to  remain  permanently,  as  well  as  the  o:lie.r- 
principal  galleries  with  their  graceful  domes. 

The  Eitt'el  Tower  having  proved  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  tK  ci 
great  Paris  Exhibition,  and  of  itself  a  novelty  sufficient  to  attract  visitor- s 
to  the  spot,  and  having,  long  before  the  Exhibition  closed,  complete  1  y 
defrayed  the  expense  of  its  construction,  with  a  handsome  profit  beside  -s, 
its  success  has  naturally  provoked  similar  enterprises, — as,  for  instance,  zrtx 
I  Blackpool,  a  seaside  report  in  Lancashire,  there  has  been  erected  an  ope  -n- 
work  metal  tower,  resembling  the  Paris  structure,  but  of  far  less  altitud  <3. 

Tii/i  lUtildings  in  American  Cities, 

In  several  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  last  fewyer*.-^^ 
have  \vi:nes>ed  a  novel  and  characteristic  development  of  the  use  ofir  ^^" 
in  an  hitecture.     In  many  structures  on  the  older  continent,  this  mater  i  ^ 
has  been  frankly  and  efuM  lively  employed,  forming  the  obvious  framcwc:^^^^^ 
of  the  erection,  even  \\h<:n  the  leading  motive  was  quite  other  than  a  d.    **' 
play  of  engineering  skill.     The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  and  othi»   ^^ 
erections  have  been  referred  to,  in  which  iron  has  taken  its  place  as  t  ^"?^ 
main  ( omponenl  of  stiiu  lures  designed  more  or  less  to  fulfil  iesthe"*- '*;^ 
requirements:  the  guiding  principle  in  **tall  office  buildings"  in  the  citi    ^^ 
of  the  \Ve>lern  (eminent  is,  on  the  contrary,  avowedly  utilitarian.     Ir^^ 
has,  of  course,  long  been  used  in   the  form  of  pillars,  beams,  etc.,        "^.'^ 
ordinary  l:)uiklings,  and  it  is  only  the  extraordinary   extension  of  tl"^-    *^ 
CMiploymeni  of  it,  after  the   lift  or  elevator   had   been   perfected,  ar  ^"^  "., 
the  giound-spacr  in  grrat  commercial  centres  was  daily  becoming  nio  -^^^- 
valuable,  th.ii  has  leil  to  the  erection  of  structures  of  the  "  sky-scrapec        r 
class  in  American  cities.     For  a  given  plot  at  a  stated  rent,  a  building  ^^-  ^ 
many  stories,  let  throughout  as  offices,  will  obviously  bring  to  its  owner        * 
greater  return  than  one  of  few  stories.     The  elevators  now  m<ike  a  tent     ^  , 
story  practically  as  a«  cessiblc  as  a  third  storey,  and  the  tall  building  rcadit    ^ 
fills  with  tenants.     No  claim  for  artistic  beauty  has  been  advanced  fc^ 
these  siructurL's,  whi(  h  aim  simjjly  at  being  places  of  business,  and  if  pn:^  T 
visi(m  be  made  for  suffuient  lloor-space  and  daylight,  and  for  ariificij^-^ 
lighting,  heating,  and  Ncniilation.  together  wiih  the  ordinary  convenience  ^^ 
of  modern  life,  and  ready  elevator  service,  nothing  more  is  required  b^" 
the  utilitarian  spirit,  that  seeks  only  facilities  for  money-getting.     Thes*^ 
tall  buildings  are  usually  erected  on  plots  disproportionately  small,  ancr^ 
the  architectural  efi'cct  is  apt  to  be  bizarre  and  incongruous,  especialN' 
when  the  structure  shoots  up  skyward  in  some  comparatively  narro\^' 
street  amid  more  modest  surroundings.      They  are  reallv  cngineerinj^ 
structures,  but  invested  with  features  belonging  to  edifices  of  quite  anothet' 
order  of  construction.     I  f  they  are  necessities  of  the  place  and  period,  ancl 
are  **comc  to  stay,''  it  cannot  be  doubled  but  that  decoration  of  an  appro- 
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priatc  and  harmonious  character  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  cvoh^ed  along 
with  them,  when  the  conventionality  that  clings  to  architecture  shall  be 
broken  through,  and  a  new  style  appear,  as  consistent,  and  therefore  4S 
beautiful,  in  relation  to  the  **iall  office  building,"  as  were  those  of  the 
Greek  temple  and  the  Gothic  minster  in  their  free  and  natural  adaptation. 

Here,  apparently,  is  the  opportunity  for  the  advent  of  a  new  and  char- 
acteristic style.  There  is  great  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
and  internal  tinish  of  these  buildings.  But  besides  the  somewhat  novel 
application  of  iron,  the  n\ost  notable  circumstances  regarding  them  are  the 
tendency  to  make  them  of  greater  and  greater  height,  and  the  wonderfully 
short  time  in  which,  upon  occasion,  they  can  be  run  up,  Chicago  has 
recently  been  noted  for  its  tall  edifices,  among  which  may  be  named  The 
Reliance  BttiUiittg^  erected  upon  a  site  only  55  feet  in  breadth,  but  rising 
in  fourteen  stories  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  tower.  There  are  no  cast  iron  pillars,  but  the  whole  metal  frame- 
work is  of  rolled  steel,  the  columns  consisting  of  eight  angle-sections, 
bohcd  together  in  two-story  lengths,  adjoining  columns  breaking  joint 
at  each  floor,  and  braced  together  with  plate  girders,  24  inches  deep, 
bolted  to  the  face  of  the  columns,  with  which  they  form  a  rigid  connection. 
Externally,  the  edifice  shows  nothing  but  white  enamelled  lerra-cotta  and 
plate  glass.  This  building  wiis  originally  a  strongly-built  structure  of 
five  stories,  the  lower  one  being  occupied  as  a  bank.  The  foundations 
and  the  first  stor)^  were  taken  out,  and  prepared  for  the  lofty  edifice,  the 
superstructure  being  the  while  supported  on  screws.  Then  the  three 
upper  stories  were  taken  down,  and  the  building  was  continued  from  the 
second  stor\%  which  was  filled  with  tenants  while  the  building  was  in 
course  of  erection  abovc- 

Still  more  lofty  edifices  have  been  going  skyward  in  othrr  places. 
Already  in  New  S'ork  there  are  a  great  number  of  lofty  piles  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  lifts  or  elevators,  by  which  an  office  on  the  tenth  floor 
is  made  as  convenient  as  one  on  the  secr>nd.  These  buildinj,'s  usually 
receive  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  structure,  who  occupy^  perhaps, 
only  one  floor.  To  mention  only  a  few.  Thcic  is  the  American  Tract 
Society  building,  with  its  twenty-three  stories,  28 j  feet  high,  which  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  handsomest  of  these  tall  piles  in  the  city*  See 
Plate  IV.  Still  loftier  is  the  St.  Paul  building,  fronting  the  New  York  Post- 
Ofiice  at  the  junction  of  Park  Row  and  Hro.ulway.  This  siruclurc  is 
splayed  at  the  angle  between  Ann  Street  and  Bro^idway,  where  its  width 
is  39i  feet,  while  its  loffirst  part  has  frontages  of  about  30  feet  alonj^ 
each  of  these  thoroughfares.  The  height  is  no  less  than  313  feet  abtne 
the  pavement,  and  the  number  of  stories  is  iwenty-fivc.  This  building  is 
faced  wiih  light  yellow  limestone,  and  although  it  was  r-"-  "-'  "  rd  only 
in  the  summer  of  1895,  it  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  «•  by  the 

autumn  of  1896.  Even  this  great  height  is  overtopped  b\  .,._  ..mhatian 
Life  Insurance  Companj'^s  buildmg,  rising  33a  feet,  and  remarkable  as 
perhaps  beyond  previous  record  of  quickness  in  building  a  gigantic 
structum.  Obviously,  the  foundations  of  such  a  building  must  be  most 
seriously  considered,  prepared  and  tested,  before  the  ^rr^it  hulk  of  the 
building  is  begun,  and  in  the  AW'  Yflrk  En^t^tfti'tftfig  -•  one  of 

the  architects  has  given  a  full  account,  with  comj>lcte  ill  r^,  of  all 

the  works,  from  the  rock  foundation  to  the  completed  editice.  A  descrip* 
tion  of  the  foundation  work,  though  most  interesting  far  the  profcssiocm] 
engineer,  would  probably  have  little  attraction  for  Ihc  general  tx*adcr  \ 
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I  Tht^-^MsmMaitan  Insurance  Co/s  Buildings  in  course  oftreciion. 


^teffter^msi  feet  6ifi^)iesby25feet  square.  .  .  .  The  number  of  bricks 

\  10  i,5oo,ooo»     From  this  it  muy  b€  seen  that 

ink  out  of  si|,Oit  before  any  pari  of  the  super- 

An  open  court  within  the  main  structure, 

|r»  igemenis  of  the  company's  offices  on  the  sixth 

ill  neij^htof  the  tovt^r,and  the  requisite  provision 

cd  n\  some  degree  a  rc^'ular  advance  of  the  stories ; 


So 
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bm  within  ihrce  months  no  less  than  5,800  tons  were  placed  in  [ 
There  were  girders  weighing  40  tons,  many  columns  of  10  nnd 
and  canitlevers  of  80  tons  weight  and  67  feet  lany,    Stninije  ti»  1 
in  a  building  of  ihis  magnitude,  where  such  masses  had  lo  be  ra.ii 
feet  into  the  air,  there  was  not  a  sin^de  accideni  invohinif  \<^%  i 
When  four  stories  of  the  steel  frnmework  had  been  put  up,  the  bri<:l! 
were  set  tti  work,  ;ind  they  followed  the  frame-setters  throughout.    Aft 
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Fig.  2^ — AfiiH/iaUnn  Insurmffc  CnJs  Buildings  nenHy  comply 

the  masons  came  the  pipe -layers,  with  their  ten  miles  of  dIdc^ 
by  electricians,  ti\ing  their   thirty-five  miles  of  commi 
Thirty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  stone  was  cut  and  set  on  the  i 
in  ei^'hty  days.    Then  craftsmen  of  the  difiTercnt  trades  foUuwcd  eacl 
or  worked  in  harmony  together,  story  after  story  upwards  :  the  1 
'  for  boilers,  heating,  and   elevators,  the   phimbers,  the 
carpenters  and  cabinet  makers,  the  plasterers,  the  marble  . 
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en,  etc.    In  fine,  every*  story  was  completely  finished  aiid  ready 
Eition  in  eight  months  after  the  start  from  the  foundations, 

"  -  -^f  the  lime  in  which  these  lofty  buildinj^js  were  run  up  is 
Ule  than  the  completeness  of  their  fittings,  which  com- 

Irc; .^  requisite  for  communication  within  the  premises  and  in 

jon  with  the  outer  world.    The  elevators  or  lifts  are  the  perfection 

\n\sm  in  their  way,  and  act  with  wonderful   smoothness  and 

ky ;  of  these  are  usually  two  at  least,  as  well  as  an  ample  staircase. 

bstanding  all  these  appliances,  some  disastrous  and  fatal  conflagTa- 

Bl  have  occurred  at  butldmgs  erected  on  the  ''tal!"*  principle  ;  and  as 

liincfS  premises''  of  even  380  feet  high  are  projected,  the  authorities 

ve  been  considcnng  the  desirability  of  restricting  the  height 5*     It  has 

_^  «n  proposed  that  ofRces  should  not  exceed  in  height  200  feet ;  hotels, 

"jjofect  \  and  pnvalc  houses,  75  feet* 
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The  Paris  example  of  an  engineering  feat  upon  an  unprecedented 

.,.  L,.  .^-.   proved  sufficiently  captivating  for  the  general   public  to 

'  If  a  great  commercial  success,  even  amid  the  attractions  of 

nal  Exhibition,  was  not  lost  upon  the  enterprismg  people  of 

iien  the  **  World's  Fair"  at  Chicago  was  in  prcpamuon  in 

'  ibrn   ihat   Mr.   G.   W.  G.  Ferris,  the  head  of  a  firm  of 

rs   at   rittsburg,   conceived   the  idea   of  applying   his 

'  to  the  erection  of  a  huge  wheel,  revolving  in  a  vertical 

I  r  persons  to  sit  in,  constituting,  in  fact,  an  enormous 

OS  the  machine  once  so  common  at  country  fairs  was 

iiovcliy  of  the  Chicago  erection   was,  therefor^,  not  the 

btit  the  magnitude  of  the  scale,  which,  for  that  reason,  in- 

ition  of  the  highest  engineering  skill,  and  the  solution  of 

cd  practical  problems.     Several  thousand  pounds  were, 

on  merely  preliminary  plans  and  designs.     The  great 

^  was  250  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  its  periphcr>^  were 

es,  each  seating  forty  persons.     At  each  revolution, 

would  be  raised  in  the  air  to  the  heij;ht  of  250  feet, 

^'^'irded  a  splendid  prospect,  besides  an  experi- 

in  like  that  of  being  in  a  balloon,  when  tlie 

..,_.  ,... .  .^|.  .,>:i  of  his  own  motion,  but  ihe  objects  beneath 

e  the  contrary  movement,  that  is  to  say,  they  seem  to  be 

lie  i:s  rising,  and  viuvcrsd.     The  axle  of  the  Chicago  wheel 

' T^  32  inches  in  diameter  and  45  feet  long;  on  this  were 

rn  diameter,  to  which  were  attached  spoke  rods,  2\  inches 

passing  in  pairs  to  an  inner  crown,  which  was  concentric 

r  rim,  but  40  feet  within  it.     The  inner  and  outer  cro'W'ns 

'^^eiher,  and  the  foi-mcr  joined  to  the  crown  of  the  twin 

►  rate  system  of  trusses  and  tics,  which,  however,  left  an 

r  n  the  rims  of  20  feet  from  the  outside.     These  last  were 

:   riveted  hollow  beams,  in   section  25 J  inches  by  19 

upon  iron  axles  through'the  roofs,  were 

e  thirty-six  carriages,  each  27  feet  long, 

^'i  *r.^'4n  1^  (J,  iMMH  wiuMnii  Its  passengers,  who  added  3  tons  more  to  ' 

^wti^foL     The  wheel  with  its  passengers  was  calculated  to  weigh  about 
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1,200  tons,  and  it  rested  on  two  pyramidal  skeleton  towers  of  iron-work 
140  feet  hijfh,  having  bases  50  feet  by  60  feet.  The  wheel  was  moved  by 
pcm^CT  applied  at  the  lowest  point,  the  peripheries  of  both  the  rims  having 
RTtat  co^s  6  inches  deep  and  iS  inches  apart,  which  engaged  a  pair  of 
kr^'c  cog-whccis,  carried  on  a  shnft  12  inches  in  diameter. 

This  curious  structure  was  not  begun  until  March,  1893,  _yet  it  was  set 
tn  motion  three  months  afterwards,  having  cost  about  i, 62, 500.  The 
Conopany  had  to  hand  over  to  the  Exhibition  onehalf  of  the  receipts  after 
the  bi^  wheel  had  paid  for  its  construction,  but  even  then  they  realised 
a  handsome  profit,  and  at  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair,  they  sold  the 
machine  for  four-thirds  of  its  cost»  In  order  that  it  might  be  rc-erected  at 
Coney  Island. 

No  sooner  had  the  great  Ferris  wheel  at  Chicago  proved  a  financial 
success  than  an  American  gentleman,  Lieutenant  Graydon,  secured  a 
patent  for  a  like  machine  in  the  Urn  ted  Kingdom  ;  and  as  it  has  now  be- 
come almost  a  matter  of  course  that  some  iron  or  steel  structure,  surpass- 
ifig  everything   before   attempted,   should  form  a  part  of   each    great 
exhibition,  a  Company  was  at  once  formed  in  London,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Gigantic  Wheel  and  Recreation  Towers  Co.,   Limited,^  to  con- 
struct and  work  at  the  Earl's  Court  Oriental  Exhibition  of  1895,  a  great 
vheel,  similar  in  general  form  to  that  of  Chicago.     But  the  design  of  the 
London  wheel  had  some  new  features^  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketches, 
Fiff.  26r(from  Tfu  Eni^neer  of  20th  April,  1894),  and,  moreover,  having 
^ '     ;j!anncd  of  larger  dimensions  than  its  American  prototype,  presented 
.  i     i  jn.1l   engineering   problems  of  no   small   complexity.      After  due 
deliberation  the  scheme  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mn  Walter  B. 
Bassett,  a  talented  younf:  engineer,  connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
M.iudsKvy,  Sons,  &  Field,  and  already  experienced   in  dcsiguinj^^  iron 
stmctures.      Lender  this  gentleman,   with    the   assistance   of  Mr.  J.  J. 
^'     ster  in  carrving  out  some  of  the  details,  the  work  has  been  so  sue- 
jlly  accomplished  that  the  "Great  Wheel"  of  1895  may  be  <?fled  as 
1  flic  crowning  mechanical  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The 
i  i!  design  h^s  not  been  followed  so  far  as  regards  the  lower  plat- 
1   ius  lor  rctreshment  rooms,  «i:c.     Plate  V.,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
lo  Mr.  Basset,  is  a  pliotographic  representation  of  the  actual  structure. 
Tlu>  « ]i<^el  at  EarPs  Court  exceeds  the  Ferris  wheel  in  diameter  by  50 
300  leet  across.     It  is  supported  on  two  towers,  J75  feet  hi^h^ 
I  bv  four  columns  4  feet  square*  built  of  steel  plates  with  in- 
ns, and  surmounted  by  balconies  that  may  be  ascended  in 
by  a  weight  of  waicr,  which,  after  having  been  discharged 
iu£.>  a  reservoir  undej  the  ground  level,  is  again  pumped  up  to  the  top 
of  the  towers,      Hetwcen  the  bafconies  on  each  tower  there  is  also  a 
communication  (hftmgh  Mt'  axle  of  the  wheel,  which,  instead  of  being 
stlitl  as  at  Chicago,  is  a  tube  of  7  feet  diameter,  and  35  feet  long,  made 
tn  sections,    riveted    together,  of  steel   i  inch  thick,  and    weighing  no 
^'•^5  than  58  tons.     The  raising  and  Hxing  in  its  high  place  of  such  a  mass 
'     -quired  specially  ingenious  devices,  which  have  been  greatly 
i  by  professional  en:^incers.     But  for  these  devices,  the  erection 
'  aiM>,^  in  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding  would  have  entailed  an 
simply  enormous.    The  axle  is  stiftoned  by  projecting  rm^s,  aud^ 
rn  pairs  of  these,  the  spoke  rods  are  att:iched  by  pins  3  \nc\\cs  "m 
-tT.     The  axle  wns  the  production  of  Afessrs.  Maudslay,  F\eVd  & 
:.v  the  rest  of  the  met^il  work  was  made  at  the  Anol  Wotks  at 
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Glasjjow,  and  the  cxirria^cs  were  constructed  by  BrOwn»  M- 
of  Birmingham,  The  Earl's  Court  wheel  is  turticd  bj^  a  f 
fcrent  from  that  of  the  Chicago  wheel,  for  wheneas  the  I  : 
vided  with  cogs,  the  former  has  two  chains,  each  j,ooo  feet  K 
weight,  surrounding  the  periphery  of  the  ivheel  on  cither  ;£idc-  H 
chains  ^"^o  over  drums  in  the  eng^ine-shcd,  from  which  they  pass  under- 
ground to  guide-] jul leys,  and  as  they  unwind  fjom  the  Great  Wheel, 
they  a^ain  go  over  ^idc-pullcys  to  lead  ihcm  back  to  the  drums. 
Thc^e  chains  are  firmly  held  throughout  in  the  jaws  of  V^sh  '  >vex> 
and    there  are  arrangements  for  t,ikin'^  up  the  slack.     'J  i  are 

actuated  by  wheel  gearings  connected  with  two  horizontal  ivuu^j)  sieajn 
engines,  each  of  50  horse-power,  one  on  cither  side,  capable  of  being 
worked  singly  or  together.  It  is,  however,  found  sulTKient  to  use  the 
engine  of  one  side  only,  and  even  then  to  work  it  at  but  16  horse- 
power, and  the  operation  can  be  controlled  by  one  man,  who  has  also 
the  command  of  a  brake.  Both  starting  and  stopping  are  accompSshcd 
with  the  greatest  smoothness  and  absence  of  stram  or  jar.  There  aic 
forty  carriages,  each  25  feet  long,  9  feet  wideband  10  feet  hi^h.  Each 
will  accommodate  forty  passengers,  and  these  enter  at  the  end-  from 
eight  platforms  at  different  heights  from  the  ground,  so  am  -  ht 

on  the  level  of  the  eight  lowest  carriages  while  the  wheel  iry. 

The  passengers  who  have  had  their  ride  leave  at  the  othei  uad  uf  the 
carria^'es  by  eight  similar  platforms  on  the  other  side  of  the  wheel.  After 
the  change  of  passengers  m  one  set  of  eight  carnages,  the  wheel  is  turned 
through  exactly  one-tifth  of  a  revolution,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  next  ei^'ht  carriages  to  the  level  of  the  platforms,  and  it  is  a^aiii 
brought  to  a  standstill  whilst  the  change  of  passengers  is  taking  place: 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  freight  of  say  i,6oo  persons  has  been  changed 
during  the  tivc  stoppages  in  one  revolution,  for  which  about  thirty-rivc 
minutes  are  required,  and  the  process  of  emptying  and  filling  ei^^hJ 
carriages  at  once  is  repeated.  There  are  first  and  second  class  carriajiCi, 
the  charge  for  the  fonner  being  two  shillings,  and  for  the  latter  one 
shilling  ;  so  that,  reckoning  800  passengers  of  each  class,  one  timi  would 
bring  to  the  treasury  the  handsome  sum  of  ;£^i2o. 

The  sensations  experienced  in  a  journey  on  the  Great  Wheel  arc,M 
already  mentioned,  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  aerial  voyagers  in 
a  balloon,  where  all  perception  of  proper  n>otion  is  lost,  and  it  is  ihc 
world  beneath  that  seems  to  recede  and  float  away,  presentitig  the  while 
a  strangely  changing  panorama.     Many  people  wh'>  have  never  made  a 
balloon  ascent  yet  know  the  calm  delight  of  floating  in  a  boat  without 
effort  down  some  placid  stream,  unconscious  of  any  motion  beyond  thai 
vaguely  inferred  from  the  silent  apparent  glidmg  by  of  the  banks*     Very 
similar  are,  in  part,  the  feelings  of  the  passenger  who  is  aim     ■ 
tibly  carried  up  into  the  air  in  a  carriage  of  the  Great  \N 
vcnical  direction  of  the  movement,  and  the  gradual  cxp. 
horizon  as  the  vertex  is  approached,  lend  an  unwonted  n 

situation.     From  the  Earl's  Court  Wheel  the  view  is  both  iu;c . 

extensive,  for  on  a  clear  day  the  prospect  stretches  «s  far  as  the 
Castle  of  W'indsor. 

The  "  Gi^'"<mtic  Wlieel  "  at  Earl's  Court  was  inaugurated  ^n 
July,  1895,  m  the  presence  oi  an  assemblage  of  5,ocx)  people,  u 
many  distinguished  personages,  who  were  ivll  treated  to  a  ride, 
1.  shows  a  portion  of  the  wheel  and  carriages  as  in  motioo* 
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Fig.  rj.—Sir  Joseph  WhitwortM. 
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AF  the  immense  variety  of  tools  and  mechanical  contrivances  employed 
^  in  modern  times,  by  fiir  the  greatest  number  nre  designed  to  impart 
^/emin  materials  some  definite  shape.  The  brickmaker's  mould,  the 
'ncru  plane,  the  stonemason's  chisel,  the  potters  wheel,  arc  examples  of 
epic  tools,  i\[ore  elaborate  are  the  coining  press,  the  machine  for  planing 
n>lhc  dnlling  machine,  the  turning  lathe,  the  rolling  mill,  the  Jacquard 
►m.  But  all  such  tools  and  machines  have  one  principle  in  common — 
TiftcjpJe  which  casual  observers  may  easily  overlook,  but  one  which  is  of 
t Highest  importance,  as  its  application  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
!  mtjdcrn  process  of  mamifacture  as  distinguished  from  the  slow  and 
'  IIS  mode  of  making  things  by  hand.  The  principle  will  be  easily 
'  od  by  a  single  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  draw  straight  lines 
I  sheet  of  paper.  Few  persons  can  lake  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  do 
,h  even  an  approach  to  accuracy,  and  at  best  they  can  do  it  but 
ind  imperfectly.  But  with  the  aid  of  a  ruler  any  number  of  straight 
»  may  be  drawn  rapidly  and  surely.  The  fomicr  case  is  an  instance  of 
'h\  Iijinvl,  the  latter  represents  manufacturinir^  the  ruler  being  the 
Let  it  be  observed  that  the  ruler  ha!^^  in  itself  the  kind 
I  -that  is  to  say,  straightncss— and  that  in  using  it  we  copy 

FtnnHer  tiii$  straightness  to  the  mark  made  on  the  paper.    1\\\%  is  a 
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simple  example  of  the  copying  principle^  which  is  so  widely  applied  m 
machines  for  manufacturing  ;  for,  in  all  of  these,  materials  are  shaped  or 
moulded  by  various  contrivances,  so  as  lo  reproduce  certain  definite  forms, 
which  are  in  some  way  contained  within  the  machine  itself.  This  will  be 
distinctly  seen  in  the  tools  which  are  about  to  be  described. 

Probably  no  one  mechanical  contrivance  is  so  much  and  so  variously 
applied  as  the  Scr€W.  The  common  screw-nail,  which  ts  so  often  used  by 
carpenters  for  fastening  pieces  of  metal  on  wood,  or  one  piece  of  wood  to 
another,  is  a  specimen  ol  the  screw  with  which  everybody  is  familiar*  The 
projection  which  winds  spirally  round  the  nail  is  termed  the  thread  of  the 
screw,  and  the  distance  that  the  thread  advances  parallel  to  the  axis  in 
one  turn  is  called  the  pitch.  It  is  obvious  that  for  each  turn  the  screw 
makes  it  is  advanced  into  the  wood  a  depth  ec^uaJ  to  the  pitch,  and  that 
there  is  formed  in  the  wood  a  hollow  screw  wiUi  corresponding  grooves 


Fig.  28.—  Whitworih*s  Screw  Dies  and  Tap. 


and  projections*  Screws  are  formed  on  the  ends  of  the  bolts,  by  which 
various  parts  are  fastened  together,  and  the  hollow  screws  which  turn  on 
the  ends  of  the  bolts  are  termed  nuts.  The  screws  on  bolts  and  nuts,  and 
other  parts  of  machines,  were  formerly  made  with  so  many  different  pitches 
that,  when  a  machine  constructed  by  one  maker  had  to  be  repaired  b^ 
another,  great  inconvenience  was  found,  on  account  of  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  shape  and  pitch  of  the  threads.  A  uniform  system  was  many 
years  ago  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,and  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  mechanical  engineers,  who  agreed  to  use  only  a  certain  defined  scries  of 
pitches.  The  same  engineer  also  contrived  a  hand  tool  for  cutting  screws 
with  greater  accuracy  than  had  formerly  been  attamed  in  that  process, 
A  mechanic  often  finds  it  necessar)'  to  form  a  screw-thread  on  a  bolt,  and 
aljO  lo  produce  in  metal  a  hollow  screw.  The  reader  may  have  observed 
gasfitters  and  other  workmen  performing  the  first  operation  by  an  instru- 
ment having  the  same  general  appearance  as  Fig.  28.  This  contains 
hard  steel  dies,  which  are  made  to  press  un  the  bolt  or  pipe,  so  that  when 
i\\%  gttidC'Stock  is  lurned  by  the  handles,  the  required  grooves  are  cut  ouL 
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The  arrajigemcnt  of  these  dies  in  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  instrument  is 
shown  in  Fig.  28,  which  represents  the  central  part  of  the  guide-stock : 
A.  R  r  nre  the  Steel  dies  retained  in  iheir  places,  when  the  instrument  is  in 
M  ^►late  which  can  he  removed  when  it  is  necessar)^  to  replace  one 

S(  --,  by  another,  according  to  the  pilch  of  thread  required.     The 

Jijcu''c  *iso  shows  the  set  of  dies,  A,  B,  c,  removed  from  the  guide-stock.  D  is 
th'T  %vork,  pressed  up  against  the  fixed  die,  A,  by  B  and  c,  the  pressure  being 
these  last  as  required  by  taming  the  nut»  thus  drawing  up  the  key, 
the  inchned  planes,  /,  g^  press  against  similar  surfaces  formint: 
ihu  L-rids  of  the  dies.  For  producing  the  hollow  screws,  taps  arc  providei 
which  arc  merely  welJ-formed  screws,  made  of  hard  steel  and  having  thr 
threads  cut  into  detached  pieces  by  several  longitudinal  grooves,  as  repre- 
sented in  tlie  lower  part  of  Fig,  28. 

The  method  of  forming  screws  by  dies  and  taps  is»  however,  applicabla 
only  \o  those  of  small  dimensions,  and  even  for  these  it  is  not  employed 


Fig.  29, — StreW'Ctiliing  Lathe. 

w*--'**  '^<M  arruracy  is  required.     Perfect  screws  can  only  be  cut  with  a 
as  that  represented  in  Fig.  29.     In  this  we  must  first  call  the 

xt^. .-r::r.ntion  to  tnc  portion  of  the  apparatus  marked  A,  which  receives 

the  name  of  the  ^hitf-rtsi.    The  invention  of  this  contrivance  by  Maudslev 

hjJ    \W  <  iTrt  I  of  almost  revolutionizing  mechanical  art,  for  by  its  aid  i: 

I <•  to  produci  triu  sttrfacts  in  the  iathe.    Before  the  slide- rest 

1,  the  instrument  which  cut  the  wood  or  met£il  was  held  in 

hand,  and  whatever  might  t)C  his  skill  and  strength,  the 

'  precision  thus  obtainable  were  far  inferior  to  those  which 

id  by  the  grip  of  an  iron  hand,  guided  by  unswerving  bars. 

Has  contrived  by  Maudsley  in  the  first  instance  for  cui- 

t  its  principle  has  been  applied  for  other  purposes.    This 

ts  in  attaching:  the  cutting  tool  to  a  slide  which  is  incapable 

'      one  direction  required.     Thus  the  slide,  A, 

along  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  H,  carry mg  ihe 

i  ,.,ui  |»cMr  >   >Hai«in.  >^  in  a  Straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 

'  v:.     There  arc  also  two  other  slides  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the 

•  t-T:  the  handle,  »T,  turns  a  screw,  which  imparts  a  transverse  motion  to 

li^-*  t*ie<ei  A.  ••*'*  the  tool  receives  another  longitudinal  movement  from  the 
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handle,  c.  The  pieces  are  so  arrangc^J  that  these  movements  take  place  in 
straight  lines  in  precisely  the  required  direction,  and  without  permitting 
the  tool  to  be  unsteady,  or  capable  of  any  rocking  motion,  in  Whitworth's 
lathe,  between  the  two  sides  of  the  bcd,*ind  t!ierefore  not  visible  in  the  figure, 
is  a  shaft  placed  perfectly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lathe.  One  end  of  this 
shaft  is  seen  carrying  the  wheel,  C,  which  is  connected  with  a  train  of  wheeU, 
D,  and  is  thus  made  to  revolve  at  a  speed  which  can  be  made  to  bear  any 
required  proportion  to  that  of  the  mandril^  E^  of  the  lathe,  by  properly 
arranging  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels;  and  the  machine  is 
provided  with  several  sets  of  wheels,  which  can  be  substituted  for  each 
other.  The  greater  part  of  the  length  of  this  shaft  is  formed  with  great 
care  into  an  exceedingly  accurate  screw,  which  works  in  a  nut  forming 
part  of  the  shde-rest  The  effect^  therefore,  of  the  rotation  of  the  screw 
is  to  cause  the  slide- rest  to  travel  along  the  bed  of  the  lathe*  advancing 
with  each  revolution  of  the  screw  through  a  space  equal  to  its  pitch  dis- 
tance. There  is  an  arrangement  for  releasing  the  nut  from  the  guiding- 
screw,  by  monng  a  lever,  and  then  by  turning  the  winch  the  slide-rest 
is  moved  along  by  a  wheel  engaging  the  teeth  of  a  rack  at  the  back  of 
the  lathe.  Now,  if' the  train  of  wheels,  C  O,  be  so  arranged  that  the  screw 
makes  one  revolution  for  each  turn  of  the  mandril,  it  follows  that  the  cut- 
ting tool  will  move  longitudinally  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the 
guiding-screw  while  the  bar  placed  in  the  lathe  makes  one  turn.  Thus 
the  pomt  of  the  cutter  will  form  on  the  bar  a  screw  having  the  same  pitch 
as  the  guiding-screw  of  the  lathe. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  copying  principle,  for  the 
lathe  thus  produces  an  exact  copy  of  the  screw  which  it  contains.  The 
screw-thread  is  traced  out  on  the  cylindrical  bar,  which  is  operated  upon  by 
the  combination  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  mandril  w^ith  the  longitudinal 
movement  of  the  slide-rest.  By  modifying  the  relative  amounts  of  tliesc 
movements,  screw-threads  of  any  desired  pitch  can  be  made,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  change  w/twh  are  provided.  If  the  thread  of  the 
guiding-screw  niakes  two  turns  in  one  inch,  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  C 
will  advance  the  cutter  half  an  inch  along  the  length  of  the  bar.  If  the 
numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  be  such  that  the  wheel  D  makes  ten  revo- 
lutions while  c  is  making  one,  then  in  the  length  of  half  an  inch  the  thread 
of  the  screw  produced  by  the  cutter  will  go  round  the  core  ten  times,  or, 
in  technical  language,  the  screw  will  be  of  ^  inch  pitch. 

Since  a  screw  turning  in  a  nut  advances  only  its  pitch  distance  at  each 
revolution,  a  fincly-cut  screw  furnishes  an  instrument  well  adapted  to  im- 
part a  slow  motion,  or  to  measure  minute  spaces.  Suppose  a  screw  is  cut 
so  as  to  have  tifty  threads  in  an  inch,  then  each  turn  will  advance  it  ^  in.; 
half  a  turn  yi^  in. ;  a  quarter  of  a  turn,  ,j^,  and  so  on.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
attach  a  graduated  circle  to  the  head  of  the  screw,  so  that,  by  a  fixed 
pointer  at  the  circumference,  any  required  fraction  of  a  revolution  may  be 
read  oil  Thus  if  the  circle  had  two  hundred  equal  parts,  we  coulcf,  by 
turning  the  screw  so  that  one  division  passed  the  index,  cause  the  screw 
to  advance  through  >  J^  of  -^j^  inch,  or  -^mi  P^^^  ^^  ^^  \nQh.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  for  moving  the  cross- wires  of  the  instruments  for  measuring 
very  small  spaces  under  the  microscope.  Sir  Joseph  Wliitworth,  who  has 
done  so  many  great  things  in  mechanical  art,  was  the  first  mechanician  to 
perceive  the  importance  of  extreme  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  he 
invented  mnny  beautiful  instruments  aT\d  proce^'sc^\i'^'  vi\\\cVxJcv\s  -a.ccMXxvcY 
^ij^ht  be  iiuained.     Fig.  30  represents  qt\^  ol  Yus  m^^Lswiim^  x^akOKO^siu 
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intended  for  practical  use  in  the  svorkshop,  to  test  the  dimensions  of  pieces 
of  metal  where  great  precision  is  required.  The  base  of  the  marhinc  is 
constructed  of  a  rigid  cast  iron  bed  bearing  a  hxed  headstock,  A,  and  a 
movable  one,  B,  the  latter  shding  along  the  bed,  C,  with  a  slow  movement, 
when  the  handle,  B,  is  turned.  This  slow  motion  is  produced  by  a  screvv 
on  the  axis,  a^  working  in  the  lower  part  of  the  headstock,  just  as  the  slide- 
rest  is  moved  along  the  bed  of  the  lathe.  The  movable  headstock,  when 
it  has  been  moved  into  the  position  required,  is  firmly  clamped  by  a  thumb- 
screw. The  face  of  the  bed  is  graduated  into  inches  and  their  subdivisions. 
Here  it  should  be  explained  that  the  machine  is  not  intended  to  be  used 
for  ascertaining  the  absolute  dimensions  of  objects,  but  for  showing  by  what 


Fig.  30,—  WhiiworiHs  Measuring  Machine. 


faction  of  an  inch  the  size  of  the  work  measured  differs  froiB  a  certain 
standard  piece.     Each  headstock  carries  a  screw  of  ^  inch  pitch,  made 

i  lith  the  p^atest  possible  care  and  accuracy.  To  the  head  of  the  screw 
the  movable  headstock  is  attached  the  wheel,  b,  having  its  circumference 
!  j<:d  mlo  250  equal  parts,  and  a  fixed  mdcx^t,  from  which  its  graduations 
lu,  L)e  counted.  An  exacdy  similar  arrangement  is  presented  in  connection 
widuhe  screw  turning  in  the  fixed  headstock,  but  the  wheel  is  much  larger, 
Lind  iisrirrumfcrence  is  divided  in  500  equal  parts.  It  follows,  therefore, 
1  It  if  iiH-  I  I  ILL'  wheel  be  turned  so  that  one  division  passes  the  index,  the 
i^ii  move-  in  u  straight  hne-g^of  the  ^of  an  inch^that  is,  nTJ^^*^^"^"  ^"^'^* 
The  ends  of  the  bars,  rf  and  e,  are  formed  with  perfectly  plane  and  parallel 
iuTfAces,and  an  ingenious  method  is  adopted  of  securing  equality  of  pressure 
when  comparisons  are  made.  K  plate  of  steel,  with  perfccdy  parallel  faces, 
<:3]lcd  lijrravfty'pieci,  ot  feeUr,  is  placed  between  the  flat  end  of  the  bar  and 
'k  standard' piece,  and  the  pressure  when  the  screw-reading  is  taken  must 
^  just  sufficient  to  preve/ii  fh/5  piece  of  steel  from  slipping  down^  at\d 
^kt/jjf  the  C3se  tvhcn  the  steel  remains  suspended  and  can  neverlhe\ess  \i^ 

^^/rmadc  ta  slide  about  by  a  touch  of  (he  hngQr>    Thus  any  p\cc«i  wlw\^., 
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with  the  same  screw- readings,  sustains  the  gravity-piece  in  ihe  same  manner 
as  the  standard,  will  be  of  exactly  the  same  length  ;  or  the  number  of  divi- 
sions throuj^'h  which  the  large  wheel  must  be  turned  to  enable  it  to  do  so 
tells  the  difference  of  the  dimensions  in  ten-thousandth  parts  of  an  inch.  By 
this  instrument,  iliercfore,  gauges,  patterns,  &:c,,  can  be  verified  with  the 
greatest  precision,  and  pieces  can  be  reproduced  perfectly  agreeing  in  their 
dimensions  with  a  standard  piece.  Thus,  for  example,  the  diameters  o^ 
shafting  can  be  brought  with  the  greatest  precision  to  the  exact  size  required 
to  best  tit  their  bearings. 

In  another  measuring  machine  on  the  same  principle  the  deUcacy  of  the 
measurement  has  been  carried  still  farther,  by  substituting  for  the  large 
divided  wheel  one  having  200  teetn,  which  engage  an  endless  screw  or 
worm.  This  will  easily  be  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  31,  where  a  similar 
arrangement  is  applied  to  another  purpose.  Imagine  that  a  wheel  like  P, 
Fig.  31,  but  with  200  teeth,  has  taken  the  place  of  e  in  Fig.  30,  and  that  the 
wheel,  T,  on  the  axis  of  the  endless  screw  is  shaped  like  E,  Fig.  30.  One 
turn  of  the  axis  carrying  the  endless  screw,  therefore,  turns  the  wheel 
through  ^j^^  of  a  revolution,  and  as  this  axis  bears  a  graduated  head,  having 
250  divisions,  the  screw  having  20  threads  to  the  inch,  is,  when  one  di\i- 
sion  passes  the  index,  advanced  through  a  space  equal  to  ^w  ^  5^71  ^  Ai»  ^^ 
^Ijtyfttnm  ^^  ^"  \nQ\\ ;  that  is,  the  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch.  This  is  ah 
interval  so  small  that  ten  times  its  length  would  hardly  be  appreciated  witli 
the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope^  and  the  machine  is  far  too  delicate 
for  any  practical  requirements  of  the  present  day.  It  will  indicate  the 
expansion  caused  by  heat  in  an  iron  bar  which  has  merely  been  touched 
with  the  finger  for  an  instant,  and  even  the  difference  of  length  produced 
by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  person  using  it  A  movement  of  xnx^^f^^  of 
an  inch  is  shown  by  the  gravity-piece  remaining  suspended  instead  of  lall* 
ing,  and  the  piece  falls  again  when  the  tangent-screw  is  turned  b;ick 
through  5  Ju  of  a  revolution^  a  difference  of  reading  representing  a  pos^blc 
movement  of  the  measuring  surface  through  only  Tflrnii(T7)<j  ^f  ^'^  inch.  This 
proves  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the  workmanship,  for  it  shows  that  the 
amount  of  play  io  the  bearings  of  the  screws  does  not  exceed  one-miUiontb 
of  an  inch. 

A  good  example  of  a  machine-tool  is  the  Drillmg  ^fa(:hine^  w^hich  is  used 
tor  drilling  holes  in  metal.  Such  a  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  31,  w*here 
A  is  the  strong  framing,  which  is  cast  in  a  single  piece,  in  order  to  render 
U  as  rigid  as  possible.  The  power  is  applied  by  means  nf  a  strap  rr>und 
the  speed  pulley,  b,  by  which  a  regulated  speed  is  comniunicctted  to  the  bevel 
wheel,  C,  which  drives  D,  and  thus  causes  the  rotation  of  the  hollow  shaft, 
E.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  is  the  spindle  which  carries  the  drilling 
toot,  K,  and  upon  this  spindle  is  a  longitudinal  groove,  into  which  fits  a 
projection  on  the  inside  of  K,  The  spindle  is  thus  fore ed  to  rotate,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  moving  up  and  down.  The  top  of  the  spindle 
is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rack,  G,  by  a  joint  which  allows  the 
spindle  to  rotate  freely  without  being  followed  in  its  rotation  by  the  rack, 
although  the  latter  communicates  all  its  vertical  movements  to  tlic  spindle^ 
as  if  the  two  formed  one  piece.  The  teeth  of  the  rack  arc  engaged  by 
a  pinion,  which  carries  on  its  axis  the  wheel  H,  turned  by  an  endless  screw 
on  the  shaft,  i,  which  derives  its  motion  by  means  of  another  wheel  and 
endless  screw  from  the  shaft.  K.  The  latter  is  driven  by  a  strap  passing 
over  the  spct'd  pttiltys,  l  and  >T,  and  thus  the  speed  of  the  shaft  k  can 
be  modified  as  reauircd  by  passing  the  strap  from  one  pair  of  pulleys  10 
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Lilt  is  that  the  rack  is  depressed  by  a  slow  movement^ 

drill  in  the  work,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  gives 

liy  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism  at  N  the  connection 

.  \  can  be  broken,  and  the  handle  o  made  to  communi- 

aiovcracnt  to  i,  so  as  to  raise  up  the  drill  in  a  position  to 


|i 


Fig.  31.  —  Wh  I  two  rih  V  iJnlt  ing  Machine. 


n  its  work  niiTTiin.  nr  to  bring  it  quickly  down  to  the  work,  and  then  the 

T 1 TH  tfin*  Tit  '  'acting  feed  is  a^ain  brought  into  play.    By  turning 

♦  -  -  f  -' '    '    !  I,  on  which  the  work  is  fastened*  is  capable  of  being 

tLii*  by  means  of  a  rack  within  ihe  piece  R,  acted  on  by  3 

;  un  the  axle,  r.   The  table  also  admits  of  a  horizontal  motion 

3J:  ;ind  may  besitk*s  be  swung  round  when  required. 

T  fa  an  engineer's  workshuu  cannot  fad  to  be  struck  wiUi  the 
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operation  of  the  povs  crful  Lathes  and  Pinning  MachiftiS^  by  which  long  thicl 
flakes  or  shavings  of  iron  are  removed  from  pieces  of  metal  with  the  sairn 
apparent  ease  as  if  the  machine  were  paring  cheese,  The  figure  on  ihi 
opposite  page  represents  one  of  the  larger  forms  o\  the  planing  machine^ 
as  constructed  by  Sir  J.  Whitworth.  The  piece  of  work  to  be  planed 
firmly  bolted  down  to  the  table,  A,  which  moves  upon  the  V-shaped  surfaces, 
running  its  whole  length,  and  accurately  fitting  into  corresponding  groovi 
in  a  massive  cast  iron  bed.  The  bevel  wheel,  of  which  a  portion  is  seen  at 
B,  is  keyed  on  a  screwy  which  extends  longitudinally  from  end  to  end  of 
the  bed.  This  screw  works  in  nuts  forming  part  of  the  table,  and  as  it 
turns  in  sockets  at  the  ends  of  the  bed,  it  does  not  itself  move  forward,  bui 
imparts  a  progressive  movement  to  the  table^  and  therefore  to  the  piece  of 
metal  to  1>e  planed.  As  this  table  must  move  backwards  and  forwards, 
there  must  be  some  contrivance  for  reversing  the  direction  of  the  scrcu-'s 
rotation,  and  this  is  accomplished  in  a  beautifully  simple  manner  by  aa 
arrangement  which  a  little  consideration  wiij  enable  any  one  to  understand, 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  three  drum-puUeys  at  c.  Let  the  reader 
confine,  for  the  present,  his  attention  to  the  nearest  one,  and  picture  to  him 
self  that  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached  is  placed  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane  as  the  axis  of  the  screw  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  in  front  of 
bevel  wheel  B.  A  small  bevel  wheel  turning  with  this  shaft,  and  engaging 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  B,  may,  it  is  plain,  communicate  motion  to  the  screw 
Now  let  the  reader  consider  what  will  be  the  eflfect  on  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  of  B  of  applying  the  bevelled  pinion  to  the  nearer  or  to  the  farther 
part  of  its  circumference,  supposing  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  this 
pinion  to  be  always  the  same.  He  will  perceive  that  the  direction  in  one 
case  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  other.  The  shaft  to  which  the  nearest 
pulley  is  attached  carries  a  pinion  engaging  the  wheel  at  its  farther  edge, 
and  therefore  the  rotation  ot  this  pulley  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands 
of  a  watch  causes  the  wheel  B  to  rotate  so  that  its  upper  part  moves  towards 
the  spectator.  The  farthest  pulley,  a^  turns  with  a  hollow  shaft,  through 
which  the  shaft  of  the  nearest  pulley  simply  passes,  without  any  connection 
betw^cen  them,  and  this  hollow  shaft  carries  a  pinion,  which  engages  tlic 
teeth  of  B  at  the  nearer  edge,  and,  in  consequence,  the  rotation  of  the 
farther  pulley,  <i,  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  would  cause  the 
upper  part  of  B  to  be  moving  from  the  spectator.  The  middle  pulley,  ^, 
runs  loosely  on  the  shaft,  and  the  driving-strap  passes  through  the  guide, 
^,  and  it  is  only  necessarv*  to  move  this,  so  as  to  shift  the  strap  from  one 
drum  to  anoitfer,  in  order  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  screw  and  the 
motion.  This  shifting  of  the  strap  is  done  by  a  movement  derived  front 
the  table  itself,  on  which  are  two  adjustable  stops,  D  and  E,  acting  on  an 
arrangement  at  the  base  of  the  upright  frame  when  they  are  brought  up  to 
it  by  the  movement  of  the  table,  so  as  not  onlv  to  shift  the  strap,  but  also 
to  impart  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  to  upngin  shaft.  V,  in  each  direction 
alternately.  The  piece  which  carries  the  tools, «;  and  h,  is  pbced  huriion- 
tally,  and  can  be  moved  vertically  by  turning  the  axis,  r,  tnus  causing  an 
equal  rotation  of  two  upright  screws  of  equal  pitch,  which  are  contained 
within  the  uprights  and  work  in  nuts,  forming  part  of  the  tool-box.  Tlie 
pieces  carrying  the  tools  are  moved  horizontally  by  the  screws  which  are 
seen  to  pass  along  the  tool-box,  and  these  screws  receive  a  certain  regu- 
lated amount  of  motion  at  each  reversal  of  the  movement  of  the  table  from 
the  mechanism  shown  at  K.  The  band-pulley,  L,  receives  a  certain  amount 
of  rotation  from  the  same  shaft,  and  the  catgut  band  passing  round  the  tops 
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of  the  cylinders  which  carry  the  cutters  is  drawn  in  alternate  directions  at 
the  end  of  each  stroke,  the  effect  being  to  turn  the  cutters  h?lf  round,  so 
as  always  to  present  their  cutting  edges  to  the  work.  There  are  also  con- 
trivances for  maintaining  the  requisite  steadiness  in  the  tools  and  for 
adjusting  the  depth  of  the  cut.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  tools  is  usually  of 
a  V-shape,  with  the  angle  slightly  rounded,  and  the  result  of  the  process 
is  not  the  production  of  a  plane,  but  a  grooved  surface.  But  by  diminishing 
the  amount  of  horizontal  feea  given  to  the  cutters,  the  grooves  may  be 
made  finer  and  finer,  until  at  length  they  disappear,  and  the  surface  is 
practically  a  plane.  Planing  machines  are  sometimes  of  a  very  large  size. 
Sir  J.  Whilworth  has  one  the  table  of  which  is  50  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
machine  is  capable  of  making  a  straight  cut  40  ft  long  in  any  article  not 
exceeding  10  ft,  6  in.  high  or  10  ft.  wide. 

The  copying  principle  is  evident  in  this  machine;  for  the  plane  surface 
results  from  the  combination  of  the  siraightness  of  the  bed  with  the  straight- 
ness  of  the  tranversc  slide  along  which  the  tools  are  moved.  1 1  should,  more- 
over, be  observed  that  it  is  precisely  this  machine  which  would  be  employed 
for  preparing  the  straight  sliding  surfaces  required  in  the  construction  of 
planing  and  other  machines^  and  thus  one  of  these  engines  becomes  the 


Fig.  33.— <P/w>  0/  WhitwoftfCs  Planes^  or  Surface  Plaiis. 

parent,  as  it  were,  of  many  others  having  the  same  family  likeness,  and  sc 
on  ad  iftfinituptu  Thus,  having  once  obtained  perfectly  liue  surfaces,  wc 
can  easily  reproduce  similar  surfaces.  But  the  reader  may  wish  to  know 
how  such  forms  have  been  obtained  in  the  first  instance ;  how,  for  example, 
could  a  perfectly  plane  surface  be  fashioned  without  any  standard  for  com- 
parison? This'  was  first  perfectly  done  by  Sir  J.  WTiitwortli,  forty;five 
years  ago.  Three  pieces  of  iron  have  each  a  face  wrought  into  comparatively 
plane  surfaces;  they  are  compared  together,  and  the  parts  which  are  pro- 
minent are  reduced  first  by  nling,  but  afterwards,  as  the  process  approaches 
completion,  by  scraping,  until  the  three  perfectly  coincide.  The  parts  where 
the  pklcs  come  in  contact  with  each  other  are  ascertained  by  smearing  one 
of  them  with  a  little  oil  coloured  with  red  ochre :  when  another  is  pressed 
against  it,  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  shown  by  the  transference  of  the 
red  colour.  Three  plates  are  required,  for  it  is  possible  for  the  prominences 
of  No,  I  exactly  to  fit  into  the  hollows  of  No.  2,  but  in  that  case  both  could 
not  possibly  exactly  coincide  witli  the  surface  of  No.  3 ;  for  if  one  of  them 
did  (sny  No.  i),  then  No,  3  must  be  exacU^^*  s.\m\VM  vo  ^q,  -x^  M\d  c^i^ 
qaently  when  No,  2  was  applied  to  Ko,  ^,\vo\\o>w  ^a>jCi^\s«i  ^v^?^^^^  ^ 
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Imllow  and  prominence  to  prominence.  A  little  rcflecticn  will  show  that 
only  when  ihc  three  surfaces  are  truly  plane  will  they  exactly  and  entirely 
coincide  with  each  other.  The  planes,  when  thus  carefully  prepared,  ap- 
proach to  the  perfection  of  the  ideal  mathematical  form,  and  they  are  used 
in  the  workshop  for  testing  the  correctness  of  surfaces,  by  observing  the 
umformity  or  otherwise  of  the  impression  they  give  to  the  surface  when 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  after  being  covered  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  oil 
coloured  by  finely-ground  red  ochre. 

Fig.  33  represents  a  small  pair  of  Whitworth's  planes.  When  one  of 
thfse  is  placed  horizontally  upon  the  other^  it  does  not  appear  to  actually 
come  in  contact  with  it,  for  the  surfaces  are  so  true  that  the  air  does  not 
easily  escape,  but  a  thin  film  supports  the  upper  plate,  which  glides  upon 
it  with  remarkable  readiness  (a).  When,  however,  one  plate  is  made  to 
slide  over  the  other,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  they  may  both  be  lifted  by 
raising  the  upper  one  (b).  This  eflfect  has,  by  several  philosophers,  been 
attnljuted  to  the  mere  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  recent  experiments 
of  Professor  TyndalVs  show  that  the  plates  adhere  even  in  a  vacuum.  The 
adhesion  appears  therefore  to  be  due  to  some  force  acting  between  the 
substances  of  the  plates,  and  perhaps  identical  in  kind  with  that  which 
binds  together  the  particles  of  the  iron  itself. 


Fig.  y^— Interior  of  Engineer's  Warkshap, 


Fig.  ss.-^-rAr  Blanckard  Latht. 
THE  BLANCHARD  LATHE. 


THIS  machine  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  application  of  the  copy 
ing  principle  which  is  the  fundamental  feature  of  modem  manufac 
turing  processes.  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  possible^  until  the  method 
had  been  explained^  that  articles  in  shape  so  unlike  geometrical  forms  as 
gun-stocks,  shoemakers'  lasts,  &c.,  could  be  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  mode 
in  which  this  is  accomplished  is,  however,  very  simple  in  idea,  though  in 
carrying  that  idea  into  practice  much  ingenious  contrivance  was  required 
The  illustration,  Fig.  35,  represents  a  Blanchard*s  lathe,  verj'  elegantly  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Batley,  of  Leeds.  The  first  obvious 
difference  between  an  ordinary  lathe  and  lilanchard's  invention  is  that  in 
the  former  the  work  revolves  rapidly  and  the  cuttmg-tool  is  stationary,  or 
only  slowly  shifts  its  position  in  order  to  act  on  fresh  portions  of  the  work, 
while  in  the  latter  the  work  is  slowly  rotated  and  the  cutting-tools  are  made  lo 
revolve  with  very  great  velocity-  Again,  it  will  beobser\'ed  that  the  head 
stock  of  the  Blanchard  lathe,  instead  of  one,  bears  hvo  mandrels,  havinij 
their  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  One  of  these  cames  the  pattern,  c,  which 
in  the  figure  has  the  exact  shaf>e  of  a  gun-stock  that  is  to  be  cut  in  the  piece 
of  wood  mounted  on  the  nearer  spindk.  One  essential  condition  in  The 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  that  the  pattern  and  the  work  having  been 
fixed  in  similar  and  parallel  positions,  si  1  ill  .<luriys  continue  so  m  r\'er\  yinint 
of  their  revolutions.    This  is  easily  a  d  by  placing*  lUir 

toothed  wheels  on  the  two  axles,  and  . .    i  lesc  to  be  tum<- 1  .md 

the  same  smaller  toothed  wheel  or  pinion.  1  he  two  axles  must  thus  alwavs 
turn  round  in  the  same  direction  and  with  exactly  the  same  speed,  so  that  iJic 
work  which  is  attached  to  one,  and  the  pattern  which  is  fixed  on  the  otlierp 
will  always  be  in  the  same  phase  of  their  revolutions.  If,  for  example,  the 
jiart  of  the  wood  which  is  to  fonn  the  upper  part  of  the  gun-stock  is  at  ihe^ 
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bottom^  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pattern  will  also  be  at  the  bottom, 

«s  in  the  figure,  and  both  will  turn  round  together,  so  that  every  part  of 

earh  w*ff  bt*  at  ever)'  instant  in  a  precisely  similar  position.    The  wood  to 

hi  irpon  is,  it  must  be  understood,  roughly  shaped  before  it  is  put 

iri  c.    The  toothed  wheels  and  the  pinion  which  drives  them  are 

iri  •  hid  from  view  by  the  casing,  h^  which  covers  them.     The 

p  •'Cs  the  power  from  a  strap  passing  over  yl     The  cutters  are 

£^  V  placed  radially,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  have 

J-  i  at  precisely  one  certain  distance  from  the  ;ixis  on 

vijjvc,  >u  that  they  all  travel  through  the  same  circle.    The^e 

?,  it  may  be  observed,  are  very  narrow,  almost  yjointed.     The 

,r  rhe  cutters  is  driven  at  a  very  high  speed,  by  means  of  a 

r  k  and  i.    The  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  cutters 

.    L  usually  more  than  thirty.     The  great  peculiarity  of  the 

:s  rn  the  manner  in  which  the  position  of  the  cutters  is  made  to 

ixlc  which  carries  them  rotates  in  a  kind  of  frame,  which 

irds  and  forwards^  so  that  the  cutters  may  be  readily  put 

stance  from  the  axis  of  the  work.    Their  position  is,  how- 

iiefiendcnt  on  the  pattern,  for,  tixed  in  a  similar  frame,  /^,  which 

I  with  the  former,  is  a  small  disc  wheel,  a^  having  precisely  the 

a5  that  of  the  circle  traced  out  by  the  cutters,  and  this  disc  is 

irong  spring  to  press  against  the  pattern.   The  cutters,  being 

tnc  same  ri"K: king-frame  which  carries  this  guiding-wheel,  must 

'_  of  ail  its  backward  and  fon^^ard  motions,  and  as  the  cutting-wheel 

Me-wheel  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  always  the  same  relative 

the  axes  of  the  two  headstocks,  it  follows  that  the  edges  of  the 

race  out  identically  the  same  form  as  the  circumference  of  the 

The  latter  is,  of  course,  not  driven  round,  but  simply  turn* 

he  pattern  by  friction,  for  it  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  pattern 

r  weight  acting  on  the  frame,  in  order  that  the  cutters  may  be 

Ttained  in  their  true,  but  ever-var^'ing,  position.    The  rocking- 

'  s  a  slow  longitudinal  motion  by  means  of  the  screw, «,  so  that 

ire  carried  along  the  work,  and  the  guide  along  the  pattern. 

arrangement  is  self-acting,  so  that  when  once  the  pattern  and 

lock  of  wpod  have  been  fixed  in  their  positions,  the  machine 

rk,  and  produces  an  exact  repetition  of  the  shape  of  the 

in  that  any  kind  of  forms  can  be  easily  cut  by  tnis  lathe, 

a  being  that  the  surface  of  the  pattern  must  not  present 

K.irtions  which  the  edge  of  the  guide-wheel  cannot  follow. 

!y  used  for  the  purposes  named  above,  and  also  for 

L-  spokes  of  carriage-wheels.   The  limits  of  this  article 

EHL  LM  a  tiescription  of  the  beautiful  adjustments  given  to  the 

n  the  example  before  us,  particularly  in  the  arrangement  for 

^'^rt^TS  in  a  framework  combining  lateral  and   longntudinal 

inteUigcnt  reader  may  gather  some  hints  of  these  by  a 

*>i  the  figure.     The  machine  is  sometimes  made  with 

e  guide-wheel  and  cutters,  not  rocking  but  sliding  in 

to  the  axes  of  the  head-stocks.    It  is  extremely  intc- 

UUnrhard  lathe  at  work,  and  observe  how  perfectly  and 

rrnd  fr^rm  of  the  patterns  pPPf^i  to  grow,  as  it  were,  out 

'td,  which,  of  fiHiTse,*  nn^  ^ 

le  and  expressive 

^"Wiijd  ^Ji,t.f  ^/i£  fitaJutu  ^citutMtPig  ta  eat  ^^  ^         ^l^^w^^j^*^ 
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SAWING  MACHINES. 

TiriTH  the  exception  of  the  last, all  the  machines  hitherto  describe<i  in 
^  *  the  present  article  are  distinguished  by  this— they  are  tools  ^w^ich 
are  used  to  produce  other  machines  of  every  kind.  Without  such  imple- 
ments it  would  be  impossible  to  fashion  the  machines  which  are  made  to 
ser\'e  so  many  different  ends.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  tools  has  also 
been  referred  to,  namely,  that  they  are  especially  serviceable,  and  indeea 
essential,  for  the  reproduction  of  others  of  the  same  class.  Thus,  the  accu- 
rate leading-screw  of  the  lathe  is  the  means  used  to  cut  other  accurate 
screws,  which  shall  in  their  turn  become  the  leading-screws  of  other  lathes, 
and  a  lathe  which  forms  a  truly  circular  ligure  is  a  necessary  implement  fur 
the  construction  of  another  lathe  which  shall  also  produce  truly  circular 
figures.  In  these  tools,  therefore,  we  find  the  copying  pnnciplc,  to  which 
allysion  has  been  already  made,  as  the  great  feature  of  all  machines ;  but 
in  order  to  bring  this  principle  stiJl  more  clearly  before  the  reader,  we  have 
described  in  the  Blanchard  Lathe  a  machine  of  a  somewhat  different  class, 
because  it  embodied  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  in  question. 
We  are  far  from  having  described  all  the  implements  of  tlu-  tn«rh  in,cal 
engineer,  or  even  all  the  more  interesting  ones ;  for  example,  \'  en 

no  account  of  the  powerful  lathes  in  which  great  masses  of  iroi  ijcd< 

or  of  the  analogous  machines,  which,  with  iso  much  accuracy,  shape  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  cyhnders  of  steam  engines*  of  cannons.  5:r.     Th« 
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history  of  the  steam  engine  tells  us  of  the  difficulties  which  Watt  had  to 

<-nrifrr  I  \\\\h  in  the  construction  of  his  cyhnders,  for  no  machine  at  that 

Mble  of  boring  them  with  an  approach  to  the  precision  which 

:  of  general  interest  which  attaches  to  the  tools  we  have  already 
li  not  wanting  in  yet  another  class  of  machine-tools,  namely^ 
I'jyed  in  converting  timber  into  the  forms  required  to  adapt  it 
^  to  which  it  is  so  extensively  applied.  And  for  popular  illustra- 
l^ss  of  tools  presents  the  special  advantage  of  being  readily 
as  regards  their  purpose  and  mode  of  action,  while  their  sinv 


FiGi  37.—  Circular  Saw, 


ifidtf  hi  these  respects  does  not  prevent  iheni  from  showing  the  advan- 

Hi.'.  ..I'  rv» ..  K..^^.  oyer  hand  labour.     Everj'body  is  familiar  with  the  up- 

mcnt  of  a  common  saw,  and  in  the  machine  for  sawing 

into  pianks,  represented  in  Fig.  36,  this  reciprocatmg  mo- 

l3til  there  arc  a  number  of  saws  fixed  parallel  to  each  other 

ric*  at  a  distance  corresponding;  to  the  thickness  of  the 

»Uiiki,     i  he  viws  are  not  placed  with  their  cutting  edges  quite  upright, 

Wt}u?»c  Ate  a  liltle  more  lorward  at  the  top.  so  that  as  they  descend  they 

coi  'm\i\  ihc  wood,  but  move  upwards  without  cutting,  for  the  teeth  then 

'^xxi^  from  thp  Imt?  !^f  the  previous  cut,  while  in  the  meantime  the  b.ilk 

njMjhtd  t  <  Of  the  next  descent  of  the  saw-frame.   This? 

iiv  (nrw-ir  I  ihe  timber  is  accomplished  by  means  of  ri' 

I  \m  10  revolve  through  a  1  eriain  space  after  each  dcsr  <  11 1 

d,  by  turnin§f  certain  pinions,  move    forward  the  cAt- 

larz  OQ  w;u..n  inc  piece  of  timber  js  firmly  tixed^  so  that  when  the  blades 
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of  the  saws  arc  beginn'mg  the  next  descent  they  are  already  in  contact  wit 
the  edge  of  the  former  rut.  To  prevent  the  blades  from  moving  wit 
injurious  friction  in  the  saw-cuts,  these  lust  are  mude  of  somewhat  greate 
width  than  the  thickness  of  the  blades,  by  the  simple  plan  i^yi  bendm^  th 
teethahtde  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  alternately.  The  rapidity  with  >*  hir ! 
the  machine  works,  depends  of  course  on  the  kind  of  wood  operated  upon, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  for  such  a  machine  to  make  more  than  a  hundred  cut: 
in  the  minute*  The  fi^ire  shows  the  machine  as  deriving  its  motion  by 
means  of  a  strap  passing  over  a  drum,  from  shafting  driven  by  a  steam 
engine.  This  is  tne  usual  plan,  but  sometimes  the  steam  power  is  applied 
directly,  by  ftxing  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam  cylinder  to  the  top  of  the  saw 
frame,  and  equalizing  the  motion  by  a  tly-wheel  on  a  shaft,  turned  by  \ 
crank  and  connecting-rod, 

A  very  effective  machine  for  cutting  pieces  of  wood  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions is  the  Circular  Saw,  represented  in  Fig,  37.  Here  there  is  a  steel 
disc,  having  its  rim  formed  into  teeth ;  and  the  disc  is  made  to  revolve  with 
very  great  speed,  in  some  cases  making  as  many  as  five  hundred  turns  in 
a  minute,  or  more  than  eight  in  a  second.  On  the  bench  is  an  adjustable 
straight  guide,  or  fence,  and  when  this  has  been  fixed*  the  workman  has 
only  to  press  the  piece  of  wood  against  it,  and  push  the  wood  at  the  same 
time  towards  the  saw,  which  cuts  it  at  a  very  rapid  rate*  Sometimes  the 
circular  saw  is  provided  with  apparatus  by  which  the  machine  itself  pushes, 
the  wood  forwards,  and  the  only  attention  required  from  the  workman  is 
the  fixing  of  the  wood  upon  the  bench,  and  the  setting  of  the  machine  in 
gear  with  the  driving-shaft.  Similar  saws  are  used  for  squaring  the  ends 
of  the  iron  rails  for  railways,  two  circular  saws  being  fixed  upon  one  a.\le 
at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rails.  The  axle  is  driven  at 
the  rate  of  about  900  turns  per  minute,  and  the  iron  rail  is  brought  up 
parallel  to  the  axle,  being  mounted  on  a  caiTiage,  and  still  red  hot,  when 
ttie  two  ends  are  cut  at  the  same  time  by  the  circular  saws,  the  lower  pans 
of  which  dip  into  troughs  of  water  to  keep  them  cool 
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Fig,  39, — Box  Tunnel. 
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'PO WARDS  the  end  of  last  ccntur>%  tramways  formed  by  laying  down 

*     n  tcs  of  iron,  were  in  use  at  mines  and  collieries  in  sevenil 

wrt"? '  <  I     These  plates  had  usually  a  projection  or  flan^^e  on  the 

liui—  i.^  in  order  to  keep  the  waggons  on  the  tracks,  for  the 

-elves  had  no  tlnnge.  but  were  of  the  kind  used  on  ordinar>' 

!  tramways  were  found  liable  to  become  covered  up  with 

►  (hat  the  benefit  ubich  nut;ht  to  have  been  obtained  from 

in  a  great  measure  lost     Etf^i  rails  werc^  therefore, 

beels  were  kept  on  the  rails  by  having  a. /fnf/jt^i"  cast 

ur  the  rim.     The  rails  were  then  always  made  of  cast 

I  tlic)  \^cre  very  liable  to  break,  the  g»^eai  cost  of  making 

,  .0  ►,r...  M,.,...|  tij;ii  material  frum  being  used  until  1820* 

lis  of  malleable  iron  by  rolling  came  into 

-     ^vas  used  iur  the  conveyance  of  passengers 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  was  opened— a 

rnift  ^.      It  appears  that  the  carnages  were  at  first 

uitivcs  were  used  on  this  and  other  collier>' 

trains  of  mineral  waggons.     At  that  time 

nuity  in  overcoming  a  difticulty  which 

.ving  tractive  power  to  the  locomotive 

ul  laLk-vvurk  rails.     It  never  occurred  to  them 

liCMon  of  the  smooth  wheel  to  the  smooth  rail 

lUEhctcnt  tor  Uic  |>tirf»osc.     During  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  present 
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century  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  and  much  passenger  traffic  v 
moncjpolijted  by  the  canals.    It  is  quoted,  as  a  proof  of  the  careless  mannc 
in  which  this  service  was  performed,  that  the  transport  of  bales  of  cottou 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  sometimes  occupied  twice  the  length  of  Kimt 
required  in  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.    When  an  Act  of  Parliajnenti 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  f 


Fig.  40. — Coal-pit^  Salop, 

was  applied  for,  the  canal  companies  succeeded  in  retarding,  by  their  in- 
fluence, the  passing  of  that  Act  for  two  years.  It  was  passed,  however,  in 
1828^  and  the  construction  of  the  line  was  proceeded  with.  This  line  n-as 
at  first  intended  only  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  especially  of  cotton  and 
cotton  manufactures^  and  the  waggons  were  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  Wlicn 
the  line  was  nearly  tinished  the  idea  nf  employing  horses  u^s,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mr,  George  Stephenson,  abandoned  in  favour  of  steam  power* 
The  directors  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  carriage  should 
be  dragged  by  ropes  wound  on  large  drums  by  stationary  engines,  or 
whether  locomotives  should  be  employed.  Finally,  the  latter  plan  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  also  suggesiied  that  passengers  might  be  carried.  The 
directors  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive,  and  the  result  has  been 
already  mentioned.  In  the  light  of  our  experience  since  that  time»  it  is 
curious  to  read  of  the  doubts  then  entertained  by  skilful  engineers  about 
the  success  of  the  locomotive.  In  a  serious  treatise  on  the  subject,  one 
eminent  authority  hoped  ''that  he  might  not  be  confounde*?  wnK  thnsc 
hot-brained  enthusiasts  who  maintained  the  possibihty  of  ca  ing 

driven  by  a  steam  engine  on  a  railway  at  such  a  speed  as  iwt :  xn 

hour."  When  the ** Rocket"  had  accomplished  the  unprccendented  velocity 
of  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour,  and  the  railway  wa^  opened  for  passengers 
as  well  ak  goods,  the  thirty  stage  coaches  daily  plying  between  Liverpool 
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Fig.  41. — Sankey  Via4lHit, 

nrhester  fmind  their  occupation  gone,  and  all  ceased  to  run  except 

ch  h^d  to  depend  on  the  roadside  towns  only, while  the  daily  number 

m  between  the  two  cities  rose  at  once  from  500  to  1,600.     In 

book*  Smiles*s  "  Life  of  George  Stephenson,"  may  be  found 

ling  details  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of 

,  especially  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  this  first  important 

[r.  Smiles  relates  how  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  struggled  against 

ests  f'how  the  canal  proprietors,  confident  at  first  of  a  secure 

_us  enjoyment  of  their  monopoly,  ridiculed  the  proposed  rail- 

ntinued  their  exorbitant  charges  and  tardy  conveyance,  pocket- 

irofits  the  prime  cost  of  their  canal  about  every  three  years;  how*, 

[into  af  tive  opposition,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  ihc  new 

6cmc:  how  the  Lord  Derby  and  the  Lord  Scftun  of  that  flay,  and  other 

i,p,M.   .,/<;. rrfd  every  resistance  to  the  surveyors;  how  the  Duke  of 

nners  would  not  allow  them  to  enter  their  fields,  and  the 

L,>ers  had  orders  to  shoot  them:   how  even  a  clerg\'man 

cd  them  with  personal  violence,  and  they  had  to  do  their  work  by 

f while  the  reverend  gentleman  was  conductin*^  ib^  services  in  his 

rb;  how  newspaper  and  other  writers  declared  that  the  locomotives 

ijW  kill   the  bird^,  prevent  cows  from  grazing  and  hens  fronv  laying. 

^^^Usei5,  and  cause  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  horses.    All  the  civil 

scouted  the  idea  of  a  locomotive  railway,  and  Stephenson  was 

r^p  ID  derision  as  an  ignoramus  and  a  maniac  by  the  *'most  eminent 

»,"  nn^  the  most  advanced  and  '''respectable"  professional  C.E  s  of 

I  red  in  the  "Quarterly  Review,**  ver)' favourable 

ays,  but  remarking  in  reference  to  a  proposed 

I  .vich  :  **  What  can  be  more  palpably  alisurd 

t  held  out  of  locomotives  travelling  twice 

.;  X  ^.uaild  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolw*ich 

^tf  ihr  I  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congrcve's  ruoihet  rockets 
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as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  a  machine  going  at  such  a  mte,    WtJ 

will  back  old  Father  Thames  against  the  Woolwich  Ra  V 

We  trust  that  Parliament  will,  in  all  railways  it  may 

speed  Xa  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  we  entirciv  .r_ 

Sylvester  is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured  on  with  safety," 

which  reads  so  stranj^ely  nQw%  may  be  seen  in  the**  Q^^^'"^ 

March,  1825.    But  still  more  curious  appear  now  the  re|i 

in  Parliament,  and  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Pa, 

mittee,  in  which  we  find  the  opinions  and  fears  of  the  best  ^fl 

of  that  period,  and  trace  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  holders  m 

interests  "  :o  retain  them,  however  obstructive  of  the  public  good. 


FiCw  42» — Rath  and  Cramp-gauge^ 


When  it  has  been  decided  to  construct  a  railway  between  two  pUceSi 
ihc  laying-out  of  the  line  is  a  subject  requiring  §^at  considci  1  th* 

highest  engineering  skill — for  the  matter  is,  on  account  of  r  tst. 

much  more  important  than  the  setting^out  of  a  common  roaa  i  wv  idc;i 
of  a  perfect  railroad  is  that  of  a  straight  and  level  line  from  one  tcrminvn 
to  another  ;  but  there  arc  many  circumstances  which  prevent  such  an  ides 
from  being  ever  carried  into  practice.  First,  it  is  desirable  that  the  line^ 
should  pass  through  important  towns  situated  near  the  route  :  and  ihcii 
ithe  cost  of  making  the  roadway  straight  and  level,  in  spile  of  natural  0 
stacks,  would  be  often  so  great,  that  to  avoid  it  detours  and  inclin*-  inus* 
be  submitted  to  -the  inconvenience  and  the  increased  length  oft' 
balanced  by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  consiruLtion.  li  is  the  bu 
tlie  engineer  who  lays  out  the  line  to  take  all  these  circumstanc :es  mtocon-^ 
sideration,  after  he  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  country  through  which 
•the  line  is  to  pass.  The  cost  of  making  railways  varies,  of  course*  very 
much  according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  tunnels,  cuttings*  era^i 
bankments,  or  other  works  required.  The  average  cost  of  eaclj  njile  ol 
railway  in  Great  Britain  may  be  staled  as  about  fi^.oo^y  Tin*  road  itsdl 
when  the  rails  are  laid  down  is  called  the  per* 
ally  in  distinction  to  the  temporary  tramways  I 
durifl^  the  progress  of  the  works*     The  pcrm.inLfK  \sa\  j^  Mrnu-u  nrsi 
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W£tu/,  which  is  a  layer  of  gravel,  stone,  or  other  carefully  chosen  material, 
about  2  ft.  deep,  spread  over  the  roadway.  Above  the  ballast  and  jMirtly  em- 
bedded in  it  are  placed  the  sleepers^  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  pieces 
o(  timber  on  which  the  rails  rest  These  timbers  are  usually  placed  trans- 
versdy—that  is,  across  the  direction  of  the  rails,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
42.  This  figure  also  represents  the  form  of  rails  most  commonly  adopted, 
and  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  they  are  fastened  down  to  the  sleepers  by 
means  of  the  iron  chairs^  b  c^  the  rail  being  firmly  held  in  its  place  by  an 
oak  wedge,  d.  These  wedges  are  driven  in  while  the  rails  are  maintained 
at  precisely  the  required  distance  apart  by  the  implement,  ef^  called  4 


KfSsi 


I  i-iii'i^jilil 


Fig.  43.-  -Fish-plate, 


cramp  gauge,  the  chairs  having  previously  been  securely  attached  to  the 
sleepers  by  bolts  or  nails.  The  double  T  form  of  rail  has  several  important 
^^'antages,  such  as  its  capability  of  being  reversed  when  the  upper  surface 
is  worn  out,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  ends  of  the  rails  can  be  joined 
by  means  o{  fish-plates.  These  are  shown  in  Fig.  43,  where  in  A  we  are 
supposed  to  be  looking  down  on  the  rails,  and  in  H  to  be  looking  at  them 
sideways.  In  Fig.  44  we  have  the  rail  and  tish-plates  in  section.  The  hr)les 
Jn  the  rails  through  which  the  bolts  pass  are  not  round  but  oval,  so  that  a 
certain  amount  of  play  is  j)ermitted  to  the  ends  of  the  rails. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  on  looking  at  a  line  of  rails  that  they  are  not  laid 
^^ith  the  ends  quite  touching  each  other,  or,  at  least,  they  arc  not  usually 
Jn  contact  The  reason  of  this  is  that  space  must  be  allowed  for  the  ex- 
pulsion which  takes  place  when  a  rise  in  the  temp>erature  occurs.  If  the 
^ils  are  laid  down  when  at  the  ^^eatest  temperature  they  are  likely  to  be 
subject  to,  they  may  then  be  placed  in  actual  contact ;  but  in  cold  weather 
^  space  will  be  left  by  their  contraction.  For  this  reason  it  is  usual  when 
^ils  are  laid  to  allow  a  certain  inter\'al ;  thus  rails  20  ft.  long  laid  when  the 
temperature  is  70^  are  placed  with  their  ends  ^(fi\  of  an  inch  apart,  at  30^ 
Ath  of  an  inch  apart,  and  so  on.  The  ne<:^]ect  of  this  precaution  has  somc- 
^mes  led  to  damage  and nccidents.  A  ccrtnin  mihvav  was  opened  \n  Jvm^J, 
^d after  an  excursion  train  had  in  the  morning  passed  over  \l,  l\Ae  uVvd- 
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day  heat  so  expanded  the  iron,  that  the  rails  became  in  some  places  ele- 
vated 2  ft.  above  the  level,  and  the  sleepers  were  torn  up ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  train,  the  rails  had  to  be  hastily  relaid  in  a 
kind  of  zigzag.  In  June,  1856,  a  train  was  thrown  off  the  metals  of  the 
North-Eastem  Railway,  in  consequence  of  the  rails  rising  up  through 
expansion. 

The  distance  between  the  rails  in  Great  Britain  is  4  ft.  8}  in.,  that  width 
having  been  adopted  by  George  Stephenson  in  the  construction  of  the 
earlier  lines.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the  Great  Western,  adopted,  however^ 
in  the  construction  of  that  railway,  a  gauge  of  7  ft,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing greater  speed  and  power  in  the  engines,  steadiness  in  the  carriages. 


Fig.  ^—Section  0/ Rails  and  Fish-plates, 


and  increased  size  of  carriages  for  bulky  goods.  The  proposal  to  adopt 
this  gauge  gave  rise  to  a  memorable  dispute  among  engineers,  often  called 
"The  Battle  of  the  Gauges."  It  was  stated  that  any  advantages  of  the 
broiid  gauge  were  more  than  compensated  by  its  disadvantages.  The  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  gauges  was  soon  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject.  They  reported  that  either  gauge  supplied  all  public  requirements, 
but  that  the  broad  gauge  involved  a  great  adaitional  outlay  in  its  construc- 
tion without  any  compensating  advantages  of  economy  in  working  ;  and, 
as  at  that  time  2,000  miles  of  railway  had  been  constructed  on  the  narrow 
gauge,  whereas  only  270  miles  were  in  existence  on  the  broad  gauge,  they 
recommended  that  future  railways  should  be  made  the  prevailing  width  of 
56.^  in.  The  Great  Western  line  had  engines,  brichjes^  funnels,  viaducts, 
•Sec*!,  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  railway  in, Britain.  The  difference  of 
gauge  was  after  a  time  felt  to  involve  so  much  inconvenience  that  lines 
which  adopted  the  7-ft.  gauge  have  since  relaid  the  tracks  at  the  more 
common  width.  At  the  present  day  we  rind  the  Great  Western  Railway 
completely  reconstructed  on  the  narrow  gauge  system,  in  order  that  trains 
may  run  without  interruption  in  connection  with  other  lines. 
The  wheels  of  railway  carriages  and  engines  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
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carriages  in  being  fastened  in  pairs  upon  the  axles^  with  which  they  revolve 
f,sce  Fig,  45).  The  tire  of  the  wheel  is  conical,  the  slope  being  about 
<  .  I   in  20 ;   that  is,  in  a 


\ 


I 
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wheel  5  in,  broad  the 
radius  of  the  outer  edge 
is  i  in.  less  than  that  of 
the  inner ;  and  the  rails 
are  placed  sloping  a 
httle  inwards.  The 
effect  of  this  conical 
figure  is  to  counteract 
any  tcndcnry  to  roll  off 
the  rails ;  for  if  a  pair 
(if  wheels  were  shifted 
a  httle  to  one  side,  the 
parts  of  the  tires  rolling 
upon  the  rails  being 
then  of  unequal ci re um- 
ference,would cause  the 
wheels  to  roll  towards 
the  either  side.  The 
conical  shnpe  produces 


this  kind  of  adjustment  so  well  that  the  flanges  do  not  in  general  touch  the 

rails.    They  act^  however,  as  safeguards  in  passing  over  curves  and  junc- 
tions. In  cur\'cs  the  outer  line  of  rails  is  laid  higher  than  the  inner,  so  that 

in  passing  over  them  the  train  leans  slightly  inwards,  in  order  to  counteract 

)»'hai  is  called    the  centrifugal 

•*'fcc,  lo  which  any  body  moving 

in  a  curve  is  subject.     This  so- 
called  force  is  merely  the  result 

of  that   tendency  which  every 

muving  body  has  to  continue  its 

motion  in  a  straight  line.    A  very 

good  example  of  the  etTect  of  this 

may  be  seen  when  a  circus  horse 

is  going  rapidly  round  the  ring. 

THc  inclination  inwards  is  still 

fnofc  perceptible  when  a  rider  i> 

standing  on  the  horse's  back,  as 

ihovn  in  F'yg.  46,     The  earth  s 

•iUraction  of  gravity  is  pullin^^ 

the  performer    straight    down, 

•nJ  ilif*  centrifugal  force  would 

throw  her  outwards  hori- 

} ,    The  resultant  or  com- 

^»«cci  effect  of  both  a^ts  is  seen 

]n  the  exact  direction  in  which 
is  leaning,  and  it  presses  her 
on   the   horse's   back,   the 
'  Itself  being  under  similar 
.  ns.      It   is  obvious  th^it 

^mk^iinount  of  centrifugal  force,  and  therefore  of  inward  slope,  wUl  increase 
^^Ae  speed  ^ind  sharpness  of  the  curve,  and  on  the  railways  ihe  ta\\% 


Fig.  ^b.—Ct'ftiri/ugal  Force ^ 
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arc  placed  so  that  the  slope  counteracts  the  centrifugal  force  when  the 
train  travels  at  about  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  railway  is  the  mode  ol 
passing  trains  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another.  Engines  and  single  car- 
riages are  sometimes  transferred  by  means  of  tum-tabUs^  but  ths  more 
general  plan  is  by  switches^  which  are  commonly  constructed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  47.  There  are  two  rails,  A  and  B,  tapering  to  a  point  and  fixed  at  the 
other  end,  so  that  they  have  sufficient  freedom  to  turn  horizontally.  A 
train  passing  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  would  continue  on  the 
main  line,  if  the  points  are  placed  as  represented;  but  if  they  be  moved 


■BE 


\ 


Fig.  ^-j.— Points, 


so  that  the  long  tongue  is  brought  into  contact  w  ith  the  rail  of  the  main 
line,  then  the  train  would  run  on  to  the  side  rails.  These  points  are  worked 
by  means  of  a  lever  attached  to  the  rod,  c,  the  lever  being  either  placed 
near  the  rails,  or  in  a  signal-box,  where  a  man  is  stationed,  whose  sole  duty 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  points  and  to  the  signals.  The  interior  of  a  signal- 
box  near  an  important  junction  or  station  is  shown  in  Fig.  48,  and  we  see 
here  the  numerous  levers  for  working  the  points  and  the  signals,  each  of 
these  having  a  connection,  by  rods  or  wires,  with  the  corresponding  point 
or  signal-post  The  electric  telegraph  is  now  an  important  agent  in  railway 
signalling,  and  in  a  signal-box  we  may  see  the  bells  and  instalments  which 
inform  the  pointsman  whether  a  certain  section  of  the  line  is  "  blocked  "  or 
"  clear."  The  signals  now  generally  used  on  British  railways  are  made  by 
the  semaphore,  which  is  simply  a  post  from  which  an  arm  can  be  made  to 
project.  When  the  driver  of  the  train  sees  the  arm  projecting  from  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  post,  it  is  an  intimation  to  him  that  he  must  stop  his 
train ;  when  the  arm  is  dropped  half-way,  so  as  to  project  45**  from  the  post, 
it  is  meant  that  he  must  proceed  cautiously ;  when  the  arm  is  down  the 
line  is  clear.  These  signals,  of  course,  are  not  capable  of  being  seen  at  night, 
when  their  place  is  supplied  with  lamps,  provided  with  coloured  glasses — 
red  and  green—  and  also  with  an  uncoloured  glass.  The  lamp  may  have 
the  different  glasses  on  three  different  sides,  and  be  turned  round  so  as  to 
present  the  required  colour ;  or  it  may  be  made  to  do  so  without  turning, 
if  provided  with  a  frame  having  red  and  green  glasses,  which  can  be  moved 
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rtaclcs  in  front  of  it.    The  meanings  of  the  various  coloured  lights 
L-  correspimdJDg  semaphore  signals  arc  these: 


1 

WTiite     . 

.     .     All  right     , 

.     .     Go  on. 

-1 

Green 

.     .     Caution  .     . 

.    .     Proceed  slowly. 

1 

Ro.i 

Danger  .     . 

*    ,     Stop. 

A  vcfv  clear  .irrmtnt  of  the  mode  of  working  railway  signals  on  what  is 

?r-t  r^Wr^tl  The  ff/iH-Jl:  system,  together  with  a  graphic  description  of  a  signal- 

n  a  pajier  which  appeared  some  years  ago  m  "The  Popular 

"  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Charles  V.  Walker,  F.K,h„  the 

cr  to  the  South*Eastcrn  Railway  Company,  who  was  the 

m  efficient  system  of  electric  signalhng  for  railways.   We 

ui  It  the  i^ifrnidling  instruments  on  the  South-Eastem  line^  and 

■  l\  the  lines  at  the  present  day,  address  themselves  both  to  the 

The  eye,  for  they  consist  of— first,  bells,  on  which  one,  two,  or 

are  stnirk,  each  series  of  blows  having  its  own  particular 

;     .,.   .^.\  ..*  o,  jjji^^i  Qf  miniature  signal-post*  with  arms  capable 

''  currents  into  positions  similar  to  those  of  the 

J  sn  th  ir  ihr  ptsirion  of  the  arms  is  made  always 

in  of  the  little  signal-post— the  left 

-trains;  the  other— viz..  the  right 

iclates  to  approaching  trains.     Mr.  W^alker  ?hus  de- 
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"  The  ordinar)*^  position  of  the  arms  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph 
semaphores  will  be  down ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  line  is  clear  of  all  trains* 
and  business  begins,  say  in  early  morning,  all  the  arms  will  be  down,  indi- 
cating that  no  train  is  moving.  When  the  first  train  is  ready  to  start,  say 
from  Charing  Cross,  the  sign^man  will  give  the  proper  bell-signal  to  Belvi- 
dere — two,  three,  or  four  blows,  accordiiig  as  the  train  is  for  Greenwich, 
for  North  Kent,  or  Mid- Kent,  or  for  the  main  line;  and  the  Bclvidere  man 
will  acknowledge  this  by  one  blow  on  the  bell  in  reply,  and  without  raising 
the  Charing  Cross  red  or  left  arm.  This  is  the  signal  that  the  train  may 
go  on ;  and  when  the  train  has  passed,  so  that  the  Charing  Cross  man  can 
see  the  tail  lights,  he  gives  the  out  signal  a  second  time,  which  the  Belvidere 
man  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  red  arm  at  Charing  Cross, 
behind  the  train,  and  so  protecting  it  until  it  has  passed  him  at  Belvidere, 
when  he  signals  to  that  effect  to  Charing  Cross,  at  the  same  time  putting 
down  the  red  arm  there,  as  an  indication  that  the  line  is  again  clear.  White 
these  operations  are  going  on  for  down  trains,  others  precisely  similar,  but 
in  the  reverse  direction,  are  going  on  for  up  trains.  .  .  .  One  and  the 
same  pressure  on  the  key  sends  a  bell  signal  and  raises  or  depresses  the 
semaphore  arm  as  the  case  may  require,  a  single  telegraph  wire  only  being 
required  for  the  combined  system,  as  for  the  more  simple  bell  system." 
In  one  of  the  signal-boxes  on  the  South-Eastern  line,  Mr.  Walker  states, 
on  a  certain  day  650  trains  or  engines  were  signalled  and  all  particulars 
accurately  entered  in  a  book,  the  entries  requiring  the  writing  down  of 
nearly  8,000  figures :  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  work  quietly  carried 
on  in  a  signal-box  for  the  advantage  and  security  of  the  travelling  public. 

Mr.  Walker  also  gives  us  a  peep  into  the  inside  of  one  of  the  signal-boxes, 
thus :  "  The  interior  of  a  large  signal-box  exhibits  a  very  animated  scene, 
in  which  there  arc  but  two  actors,  a  man  and  a  boy,  both  as  busy  as  bees, 
but  with  no  hurry  or  bustle.  The  ruling  genius  of  the  place  is  the  strong, 
active,  intelligent  signalman,  standing  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  the 
monarch  for  the  time  being  of  all  he  surveys.  Immediately  before  him  in 
one  long  line,  extending  from  side  to  side,  is  a  goodly  array  of  levers,  bright 
and  clean  from  constant  use  and  careful  tending,  each  one  labelled  for  its 
respective  duty.  Before  him  to  the  right  and  left  are  the  various  electro- 
magnetic semaphores,  each  one  in  full  view  and  adjusted  in  position  to  the 
pair  of  roads  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  and  all  furnished  with  porcelain 
labels.  Directly  in  front  of  him  is  a  screen,  along  which  are  arranged  the 
various  semaphore  keys ;  and  on  brackets,  discreetly  distributed,  are  the 
bells  and  gongs,  the  twin  companions  each  of  its  own  semaphore.  Before 
the  screen  are  the  writing-desk  and  books,  and  here  stands  the  youngster, 
the  ministering  spirit,  all  on  the  alert  to  take  or  to  send  electric  signals  and 
to  record  them,  his  time  and  attention  being  devoted  alternately  to  his 
semaphore  keys  and  to  his  books,  being  immediately  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  signalman.  This  is  no  place  for  visitors,  and  the  scenes 
enacted  here  have  little  chance  of  meeting  the  public  gaze ;  indeed,  the 
officers  whose  duties  take  them  hither  occasionally  are  only  too  glad  to 
look  on,  and  say  as  little  as  may  be,  and  not  interrupt  the  active  pair,  be- 
tween whom  there  is  evidently  a  good  understanding  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  upon  the  accurate  performance  of  which  so  much  depends.  Looking 
on,  the  man  will  be  seen  in  command  of  his  rank  and  file :  signals  come, 
are  heard  and  seen  by  both  man  and  boy ;  levers  are  drawn  and  with- 
drawn, one,  two,  three,  or  more ;  the  arms  and  the  lamps  on  the  gigantic 
masts  outside,  of  which  there  are  three,  well  laden,  are  displayed  as  re- 
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ic^Tials  are  moved,  points  axe  shifted  and  roads  made  ready; 
are  acknowledged ;  and  on  looking  out— for  the  box  is 
'  .lins  arc  seen  moving  in  accordance  with  the  signals 
lal' posts  at  the  boxes ^  rifjht  and  left— for  here  they 
if  each  other—  arms  are  seen  up  and  down  in  sym- 
e  spot,  and  with  the  telegraph  signals  that  have  been 
i  .;^.^  13  no  cessation  to  this  work^  and  there  is  no  confu- 
ne  head  and  hand  directs  the  whole,  so  that  there  are  no  con- 
tests and  no  misunderstandings;  all  is  done  in  perfect  tran- 
,  and  the  great  secret  is  that  one  thing  is  done  at  a  time.    All  this» 
>  so  simple  and  so  full  of  meaning  to  the  expert,  is  to  the  uninitiated 
c  and  vague ;  and  though  he  cannot  at  first  even  follow  the  descrip- 
tbe  several  prcKiesses,  so  rapidly  are  they  begim  and  ended,  yet,  as 
Lhit:  I  UmkI  becomes  thm^  and  his  ideas  become  clearer,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
i^utitied,  and  to  be  iilled  with  admiration  at  the  great  results  that  are 
brought  about  by  means  so  simple." 


Fl<i,  49-— A\.7  0[!u,'  K.iih. 
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'PS  used  on  railways  are  so  familiar  to  everyone  that 
V  e  any  description  of  them.  We  give  a  figure  of 
arly  typc^  has  special  features  of  interest,  being  the 
ng  Tost  Ofifice,  Kij^.  49.  In  such  vans  as  that  here 
sorted  during  the  journey,  and  for  this  purmisc  tlie 
i\i  a  counter  and  with  pigeon-holes  from  end  to  end. 
ir  bags  may,  of  course,  be  removed  from  or  received 

Ivan  11*  \\\\L  urdinar)'  manner;  but  by  a  simple  mechanism  bags 
livcrcd  at  a  sianon  and  others  taken  up  while  the  train  continues 
rd,     A  bar  can  be  made  to  project  from  the  side  oi 
iiis  the  bag  is  hung  by  hooks,  which  are  so  ooninvcd 
'     I  a  rod,  prr  "•  -    Vnm  ihc  receiving  appa- 
he  van.     i  '  icn  drops  into  a  netting;, 

_n  *^  ,.,..„ ^a  ;  and  ill  --.^ .  -*  receive  the  bags  taken 
jar  netting  is  stretched  ot^  an  iron  frame  attached  to  the  van. 
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This  frame  is  made  to  foltl  up  ag-ainst  the  side  of  the  carriage  when  not  in 
use.  When  the  tram  is  approach iin,*^  the  station  where  the  bag  is  to  be 
taken  up,  this  frame  is  let  do>vn,  and  a  projecting  portion  detaches  the 
bags,  so  that  they  drop  into  the  net,  from  which  they  are  removed  into 
the  interior  of  the  vehicle.  These  traveUing  post  offices  are  lighted  with 
gas,  and  are  padded  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  clerks  may  not  be  liable  la 
injury  by  concussions  of  the  carriages. 

England  has  had  to  borrow  from  the  United  States  not  a  few  hinis 
for  such  adaptations  and  appliances  as  tend  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  travellers  by  rail^  especially  on  what  we  insularly 
call  long  journeys.     Some  of  these  vehicles  on  the  American  railways 
are  luxurious  hotels   upon   wheels  ;   they  contain  accommodation  for 
forty  persons,  having  a  kitchen,  hot  and  cold  water,  wine,  china  and 
linen  closets,  and  more  than  a  hundred  different  articles  of  food,  besides 
an  ample  supply  of  tablecloths,  table   napkins,  towels,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, &c.    Then  there  are  other  Pullman  inventions,  such  as  the  *'  palace" 
and  the  "sleeping"  cars,  in  which  the  traveller  who  is  performing  a  long 
journey  makes  himself  at  home  for  days»  or  perhaps  for  a  week,  as,  for  in- 
stance, vi'liile  he  is  being  carried  across  the  American  continent  from  ocean 
to  ocean  at  the  easy  rate  of  twenty^ miles  an  hour  on  the  Pacific  and  other 
connecting  hnes,     Mr.  C  Nordhott,an  American  writer,  giving  an  account 
of  his  journey  to  the  Western  States,  writes  thus  :  "  Having  unpacked  wtir 
books  and  unstrapped  your  wraps  in  your  Pullman  or  Central  Pacific  palace 
car,  you  may  pursue  all  the  sedentary  avocations  and  amusements  of  a 
parlour  at  home  ;  and  as  your  housekeeping  is  done — and  admirably  done 
— for  you  by  alert  and  experienced  ser\'ants  ;  as  you  may  lie  down  at  full 
length,  or  sit  up,  sleep,  or  wake  at  your  choice  ;  as  your  dinner  is  sure  lo 
be  abundant,  very  tolerably  cooked,  and  not  hurried  ;  as  you  are  pretty 
certain  to  make  acquaintances  in  the  car  ;  and  as  the  country  tlirougn 
which  you  pass  is  strange  and  .abounds  in  curious  and  interesting  sights,  and 
the  air  is  finesh  and  exhilarating — you  soon  fall  into  the  ways  of  the  \'oyage; 
and  if  you  are  a  tired  business  man  or  a  wearied  housekeeper,  your  careless 
ease  will  be  such  a  rest  as  certainly  most  busy  and  overworked  Americans 
know  how  to  enjoy.     You  write  comfortably  at  a  table  in  a  little  room 
called  a  '  drawnng-room,*  entirely  closed  off,  if  you  wish  it,  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  car,  which  room  contains  two  large  and  comfortable  arm* 
chairs  and  a  sofa,  two  broad  clean  plate*glass  windows  on  each  side  (which 
may  be  doubled  if  the  weather  is  cold),  hooks  in  abundance  for  shawls, 
hats,  &c.-  and  mirrors  at  every  comer.      Books  and  photographs  lie  on 
the  table.     Your  wife  sits  at  the  window  sewnng  and  looking  out  on  long 
ranges  of  snow-clad  mountains  or  on  boundless  ocean-like  plains.  Children 
play  on  the  floor  or  watch  at  the  windows  for  the  comical  prairie  dogs  sit- 
ting near  their  holes,  and  turning  laughable  somersaults  as  the  car  sweeps 
bv.     The  porter  calls  you  at  any  hour  you  appoint  in  the  morning;  he 
gives  half  an  hour's  notice  of  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper;  and  while  you 
are  at  breakfast,  your  beds  are  made  up  and  your  room  or  your  section 
aired.     About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening— for,  as  at  sea,  you  keep  gi>od 
hours— the  porter,  in  a  clean  grey  uniform,  comes  in  to  make  up  the  beds. 
The  two  easy-cliairs  are  turned  into  a  berth  :  the  sofa  vindergoes  a  similar 
transformation  ;  the  table,  having  its  legs  pulled  together.  disappe*»rs  in  a 
comer,  and  two  shelves  being  let  down  furnish  two  other  berths,     Th© 
freshest  and  whitest  of  linen  and  brightly-coloured  blankets  complete  the 
outfit ;  and  you  undress  and  go  to  bed  as  y^  would  jU  tofiO^ 
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Important  general  truth  may  find  a  familiar  illustration  in  the  subject 

!  ider  notice.    The  truth  in  question  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that, 

\n  affairs^  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  nature,  the  slate  of 

1  ;i>-  one  time  is  the  result,  by  a  sort  of  growih,  iyi  a  preceding 

'        And  in  this  way  it  is  certainly  true  of  inventions,  that 

*■  their  appearance  suddenly  in  a  complete  and  finished 

.    .crva,  who  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter 

md  completely  armed  ;  but  ratJicr  their  History  resembles  the 

^    "jgressive  process  by  which  ordinary  mortals  attain  to  their  full 

>t;iturc.  VS  c  have  already  seen  that  railways  had  their  origin  in  the  tram- 
ways nf  collieries  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  railway  carriage  grew  out  of  the 
cotiiery  truck  and  the  stage  coach ;  for  when  railway  carri^es  to  convey 
passen^rs  were  first  made,  it  did  not  occur  to  their  designers  that  anything 
b^  Mje  done  than  to  place  coach  bodies  on  the  frame  of  the  truck ; 

ugly  the  early  railway  carriages  were  formed  by  mounting  the 
bvKiy  ol  a  stage  coach,  or  two  or  three  such  bodies  side  by  side,  on  the 
nmbcr  framework  which  was  supported  by  the  flanged  wheels.     The  cut, 
Fig.  56,  is  from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Sijcicty,  and  it  represents  the  first  railway  train  in  America  on  its  trial  trip 
■'■-'■--      '     ^^  sixteen  persons  took  part,  who  were  then  thought  not  a 
Here  we  see  that   the   carriages  were  regular  stage 
.  lmc  same  was  the  case  in  England     But  it  is  very  significant 
iay,  the  stage  coach  bodies  arc  traceable  in  many  of  the  car- 

.^_ running  on  English  Hnes,  especially  in  the  first-class  carriageS| 

*hcft,  m  the  curved  lines  of  the  mouldings  which  are  supfKised  to  oma- 

mtnt  rlif  «>rii^ide»  one  may  easily  recognize  the  forms  of  the  curbed  bodies 

oaches,  although  there  is  nothing  whatever,  in  the  real  framing 

r-i  of  the  railway  carriage,  which  has  the  most  distant  relation 

toiiicsr      J  v'^     Then  again,  almost  universally  on  English  lines,  the  old 

stapr  in         .Ji-or-handles  are  still  retained  on  the  first-class  carriages, 

ird  flat  oval  plates  of  brass  which  fold  down  with  a  hinge, 

'  p*iinis  might  be  named  which  would  show  the  persistence  of 

c  coach  type  on  the  English  railways.     The  cut,  Fig.  56,  proves 

:•  Americans  set  out  with  the  same  style  of  carriages ;  but  North 

reared  with  the  Old  World,  is  par  cxrdlemt  the  country  of 

tts,  and  there  carriages,  or  cars,  as  our  Transatlantic 

lit  :n,  have  for  a  long  time  been  made  with  numerous  improve- 

n  forms  more  in  harmony  with  the  railway  system,  than  the 

I  of  English  ideas,  still  cleaving  to  the  stage  coach  type,  per- 

attempted  in  this  countr>'. 

ivellers  jn  the  United  States  had  long  enjoyed  the  benefit 

'  convenience  in  the  appointments  of  their  carriages  long 

I  je  had  been  effected  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the 

s  pfovidcd  by  the  railway  companies  in  England.     It  is  now  indeed 

rrahle  number  of  years  since  this  state  of  things  has  been  altered 

iry ;  as  all  the  great  lines,  following  the  cjcample  of  the 

y»  who  first  adopted  the  Pullman  cars,  have  constructed 

.  in  which  every  elegance  and  comfort  are  placed  within 

English  traveller,  and  these  improvements  are  highly 

'      "    ve  long  journeys  to  make  bv  day  or  night. 

I  of  the  arrangements  are  almost  too  obvious  to 

m       >ve  see  the  luxuriously  padded  chairs,  which,  by 

J  :s,  permit  the  traveller  to  adjvi^t  his  position  accordmg  to 

^  hcs,  so  that  he  can,  with  ease^  pJace  his  seat  either  to  ^aic 
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directly  on  the  passing  landscape,  or  turn  his  face  towards  his 
travellers  opposite  or  on  either  side.  The  chairs  are  also  pro\'ided  i 
an  arrangement  for  placing  the  backs  at  any  required  incJinatbn,  and^ 
light  and  refined  character  of  the  decorations  of  the  c^arriage  should  i 
escape  the  rftdder's  notice,  Pullman  Cars  of  another  kind«  pro^idittgj 
sleeping  accommodation  for  night  journeys,  are  also  in  use  on  the  llidlaid  I 
line,  and  they  are  fitted  up  with  the  same  thoughtful  regard  to  comfort  » j 
the  Parlour  Car, 

The  great  engineering  feats  which  have  been  accomplished  m  the  ens- 1 
struction  of  railways  are  numerous  enough  to  fill  volumes.  We  give^tfate*- 1 
fore,  only  a  short  notice  of  one  or  two  recentl>r  constructed  lines  whldi  lificl 
features  of  special  interest,  concluding  with  a  brief  account  of  fedi] 
remarkable  constructions  as  the  railway  by  which  the  traveller  may  new  I 
go  up  the  Rigi,  and  the  railways  which  ascend  Vesuvius  and  Mt.  ^%h&^ 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS.  t 

"IXTHEN  the  traffic  in  the  streets  of  London  became  so  gi^at  that 
^  •  ordinary  thoroughfares  were  unable  to  meet  public  requirements,  fliSl 
bold  project  was  conceived  of  making  a  railway  under  the  streets.  The  con^ 
struction  of  a  line  of  railway  beneath  the  streets  of  a  popu!ous  city,  amidst  a 
labyrinth  of  gas-pipes,  water-mains,  sewers,  &c.,  is  obviously  an  undertaking 
presenting  features  so  remarkable  that  the  London  Underground  Railw?ay 
cannot  here  be  passed  over  without  a  short  notice.  Its  construaion  octtt<^ 
pied  aboixt  three  years,  and  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1863.  The  line 
commencing  at  Paddington,  and  passing  beneath  Edgware  Road  at  right 
angles,  reaches  Mar>'iebone  Road,  under  the  centre  of  which  it  proceeos, 
and  passing  beneath  the  houses  at  one  end  of  Park  Crescent,  Portknd 
Place,  it  follows  the  centre  of  Euston  Road  to  King's  Cross,  where  connec- 
tion with  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  system  is  effected.  Here  the 
line  bends  sharply  southwards,  and  proceeds  to  Farringdon  Street  Station 
the  original  terminus,  A  subsequent  extension  takes  an  easterly  direc- 
tion  and  reaches  Aldgate  Station,  the  nom \ nal  terminus*  The  crown  of  tlse 
arch  which  covers  the  line  is  in  some  places  only  a  few  inches  beneath  th* 
level  of  the  streets ;  in  other  places  it  ts  several  feet  below  the  surface,  an4 
in  fact,  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings.  Th* 
steepest  gradient  on  the  line  is  i  in  too,  and  the  sharpest  curve  hu  a 
radius  of  200  yards.  The  line  rs  rie.'trlj^  :^T1  cur^'ed,  there  not  being  in  >fl 
its  length  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  straight  rails.  The  difficulties  besetting 
an  undertaking  of  this  kind  would  be  t^ious  to  describe,  but  may  readi^ 
be  imagined.  The  line  traverses  every  kind  of  soil — clay,  gravd,  8an4 
rubbish,  all  loosened  by  previous  excavations  for  drains,  pipes,  foundatioiUi 
&c. ;  and  the  arrangements  of  these  drains,  water  and  gas-pipes,  had  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  progress  of  the  railway  works,  without  their  ttm 
being  interfered  with  even  for  a  time.  Of  the  stations  the  majority  h«w 
roofs  of  the  ordinary  kind,  open  to  the  sky;  but  two  of  them,  namelj^ 
Baker  Street  and  Gower  Street,  are  completely  undeiigfround  stations^  anl 
their  roofs  are  formed  by  the  arches  of  brickworic  immediately  below  the 
streets.    The  arrangements  at  these  stations  show  great  boldness  wA 
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inventiveness  of  desigri-  The  booking  offices  for  the  up  line  are  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  those  for  the  down  hne  on  the  other,  Fig»  50  reprc* 
sents  the  interior  of  the  Gower  Street  Station,  and  the  other  is  ver>'  similar. 
In  each  the  platforms  are  325  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  broad,  and  the  stations 
are  lighted  by  lateral  openings  through  the  springing  of  the  arch  which 
forms  the  roof.  This  arch  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  32  ft.  radius,  with  a 
span  of  45  ft.  and  a  rise  of  9  ft  at  the  crown.  The  lateral  openings  are 
aixhed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  the  sides  are  flat.   The  width  of  each  is 

4  fL  9  in.,  and  the  height  outside  6  ft,,  increasing  to  10  ft  at  the  ends 
opening  on  the  platform.  The  openings  are  entirely  lined  with  white  glared 
tiles,  and  the  outward  ends  open  into  an  area,  the  back  of  which  is  inclined 
at  an  nngle  of  45^,  and  the  whole  also  lined  with  while  glazed  tiles,  and 
covered  with  glass,  except  where  some  iron  gratings  are  provided  for  ven- 
tilation. The  tiles  reflect  the  daylight  so  powerfullv  that  but  little  gas  is 
required  for  the  illumination  of  the  station  in  the  oay-time.  The  arched 
roofs  of  these  stations  are  supported  by  piers  of  brickwork,  10  ft.  apart, 

5  ft,  6  in,  deep,  and  3  ft  9  in.  wide.  In  the  spaces  between  the  piers  vertical 
fLTches,  like  parts  of  the  brick  lining  of  a  well,  arc  wedged  in,  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  earth,  and  a  straight  wall  is  built  inside  of  this  between  the 
'piers,  to  form  the  platform  wall  of  the  station.  The  tops  of  the  piers  are 
•connected  by  arches,  and  are  thus  made  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  arched 

roof,  which  has  2  ft.  3  in.  thickness  of  brickwork  at  the  crown,  and  a  much 
greater  thickness  towards  the  haunches. 

The  benefit  derived  by  the  public  from  the  completion  of  the  Metropohlan 
Railway  was  greatly  increased  by  the  subsequent  construction  of  another 
railway— **  The  Metropolitan  District,'*  which,  joining  the  Metropolitan  at 
Paddington,  makes  a  circuit  about  the  west-end  of  Hyde  Park,  and  passing 
close  to  the  Victoria  Terminus  of  the  London^  Chatham,  and  Dover  at\d 
the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  H^ilwavs,  reaches  Westminster  Bridge  atvd 
gg^y&ifo«'5  t/ie  Thames  Ettibankineni    tu  Biackfriars  Bridge,  whete  \t 
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leaves  the  bank  of  the  river  for  the  Mansion  House,  Mark  Lane  and 
Aldgate  stations.  This  line,  laken  in  conjunction  with  the  Metropolitan, 
forms  the  ^^ inner  circle-^  of  the  raiU^y  communication  in  London,  The 
circuit  was  for  a  long  time  incomplete  at  the  east  by  the  want  of  conncc* 
lion  between  the  Mansion  House  Station  and  that  of  Moor^ate  Street, 
although  these  stations  are  but  little  more  than  half  a  mile  apart.  A  line 
connecting  these  two  points  has  lately  been  constructed  at  great  cost, 
and  the  public  now  possess  a  complete  circle  of  communication.  The 
number  of  trains  each  day  entering  and  leaving  some  of  the  stations  on 
the  Metropolitan  system  is  very  ^eat.  Moorgatc  Street  Station— a 
terminus  into  which  several  companies  run — may  have  about  800  trains 
arriving  or  departing  in  the  course  of  a  day. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 
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THE  remarkable  development  of  railways  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  has  its  most  striking  illustration  in  the  great  system  of 
lines  by  which  the  whole  continent  can  be  traversed  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  distance  by  rail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  3,215  miles,  and 
the  journey  occupies  about  a  week,  Lhe  trains  travelling  night  and  day.  The 
traveller  proceeding  from  the  Eastern  States  to  the  far  west  has  the  choice 
of  many  routes,  but  these  all  coaverge  to  Omaha,  From  this  point  the 
Pacific  Railroad  will  convey  him  towards  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
map,  Fig.  51,  shows  the  course  of  this  railway,  which  is  the  longest  in  the 
world,  ll  traverses  broader  plains  and  crosses  higher  mountains  than  any 
other.  Engineering  skill  of  the  most  admirable  kind  has  been  displayed 
in  the  laying-out  and  in  the  construction  of  the  hue,  with  its  innumerable 
cuttings,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  snow-sheds. 

The  road  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake — a  distance 
of  1,032  miles— is  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and  the  Central 
Pacific  joins  the  former  at  Ogden  and  completes  the  communication  to 
San  Francisco,  a  further  length  of  889  miles — the  whole  distance  from 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco  being  1,911  miles.  The  Union  Pacific  was  com- 
menced in  November,  1865,  and  completed  in  May.  1S69.  There  are  at 
Omaha  extensive  workshops  provided  with  all  the  appliances  for  construc- 
ting and  repairing  locomotives  and  carriages,  and  these  works  cover  30  acres 
of  ground,  and  give  employment  to  several  thousand  men.  The  population 
of  Omalia  rose  during  the  making  of  the  railway  from  under  3,000  in  1864 
to  more  than  16,000  in  1870,  and  it  is  now  a  flourishing  town.  A  little  di»- 
lance  from  Omaha  the  line  approaches  the  Platte  River,  and  the  vallty  of 
this  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries  is  ascended  to  Cheyenne,  516  miles 
fi-om  Omalia,  the  line  being  nowhere  very  far  from  the  river's  course. 
Cheyenne  is  5,075  ft,  higher  above  the  sea  than  Omaha,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  966  ft-  The  Platte  River  is  a  broad  but  ver>  shallow  stream,  with 
a  channel  continually  shifting,  owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  which  its 
muddy  waters  carr)*  down.  This  portion  of  the  line  passing  through  a  dis- 
trict where  leagues  upon  leagues  of  fertile  land  await  the  hand  of  the  tiller* 
has  opened  up  vast  tracts  of  land— hedgeless,  gateless  green  fields,  free  ta 
I  all,  and  capabJ^^jj»ving  and  supporting  millions  of  human  J* 
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,  town  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
fcly  the  creation  of  the  railways, 
'avvard  from  Cheyenne  a  railway 
to  Denver,  a  distance  of  106 
2 through  rich  farmin};^  and  grazing 
Seven  miles  beyond  Cheyenne 
i begins  10  ascend  the  Black  Hills 
""  dients,  and  at  Granite  Can- 
^^  t^ple,  the  rise  in  five  miles 
C^oH about  121  ft.  per  mile.  Many 
ic-kilns  have  been  erected  in  this 
tighbourhood,  whci  0  limestone  is  very 
undant,  A  litflc  beyond  this  point 
,  is  in  many  places  protected  by 
beds,  fences  of  limber,  and  rude 
Irork.  At  Sherman ^  549  miles 
hmi  Omaha,  the  line  attains  the  sum- 
pit  of  its  track  over  the  Black  Hills^ 
nd  the  highest  point  on  any  railway 
\  the  world,  bemg  8,242  it  above  the 
vfl  of  the  sea.  Wild  and  desolate 
«ner>'  characterizes  the  district  round 
Sbertnan»  and  the  hills,  in  places  co- 
'  cred  with  a  dense  growth  of  wood,  will 
brnish  an  immense  supply  of  timber 
years  to  come.  The  timber-sheds 
oi-er  the  line»  and  the  fences 
f\l  arc  not  s<:»  much  on  account  of 
toth  of  snow  that  falls,  but  to  pre- 
[from  blocking  the  line  by  being 
into  the  cuts  by  the  high  wind, 
hilcs  beyond  Dale  Creek  at  Sher- 
ihc  largest  bridge  on  the  line. 
\  Iresilc  bridge,  650  ft.  long  and 
;  high,  and  has  a  ver>*  light  ap- 
indeed,  to  an  English  eye 
Ustomed  to  these  impromptu 
>.  it  looks  unpleasantly 
1  iTiian  the  line  descends 

aiii*;,  *Wiich  is  7,123  ft,  above  the 
el  and  24  miles  from  Sherman, 
fe  the  railway  has  a  workshop, 
coal  i*  found  within  a  tew 
i  t  of  gracing  land, 

\  10  miles  broad, 

UDS  Station,  and  it  is 
re  in  the  whole  North 
...t  -..^T lie  be  reared 
s\     The  line. 

I  fllt^   rr.v^sieS 

,ng 

. ...  ,    •    ■        .'i^e- 

.  and  tomiiTig  a  tabictand  Ipng  be- 
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twccn  the  western  base  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  eastern  base  ut  tB 
snowy  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  latter  reach  an  elevation  of 
from  10,000  to  17,000  fL  above  the  sea  level  and  are  perpetually  covered 
with  snow.  Such  tablelands  are  termed  in  America  *'  parks.-'  llefore  the 
Ime  reaches  the  summit  of  the  pass  by  which  it  crosses  »he  ran^  of  the 
snowy  mountains,  it  traverses  sotiie  rough  country  among  the  spurs  of  the 
hills — through  deep  cuts  and  under  snow-sheds,  across  ravines  and  rivers, 
and  through  tunnels.  At  Percy,  669  miles,  is  a  station  named  after  Colonel 
Percy,  who  was  killed  here  by  the  Indians  when  surveying  for  the  line.  He 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  red  men,  and  retreated  to  a  cabin,  where 
he  withstood  the  attack  of  his  assailants  for  three  days,  killing  several  of 
them ;  but  at  length  they  set  hre  to  the  cabin,  and  the  unfortunate  Colonel 
rushing  out,  fell  a  victim  to  their  ferocity.  Near  Creston,  737  miles  from 
Onnaha,  the  highest  point  of  the  chief  range  is  reached,  though  at  an 
elevation  lower  by  1,2 1 2  ft.  than  the  summit  of  the  pass  where  the  line 
crosses  the  Black  Hills,  which  are  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Here  is  tlic  water-shed  of  the  continent,  for  all  streams  rising 
to  the  east  of  this  flow  ultimately  into  the  Adantic^whllc  the^e,  having 
their  sources  in  the  west,  fall  into  the  Pacific.  Before  reaching  Ogdcn  the 
line  passes  through  some  grand  gorges,  which  open  a  way  for  Uie  Iron 
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'horse  through  the  very  hearts  of  the  mountains,  as  if  Nature  had  foreseen 
Mil  ways  and  providently  formed  gigantic  cuttings — such  as  the  Echo  and 
Weber  Canyons,  which  enable  the  line  to  traverse  the  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tsdns. 

Echo  Cajiyon  is  a  ravine  7  miles  long,  about  haJf  a  mile  broad,  flanked 

ib^  r  I >us  cliffs,  from  300  to  800  ft.  high,  and  presenting  a  succession 

|ei  :  ;,Tand  scenery*    In  Weber  Canyon  the  river  foams  and  rushes 

eiween  the  mountains,  which  rise  in  massive  grandeur  on  either 

linging  and  eddying  among  the  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from 

Ifs  Above.    Along  a  part  of  the  chasm  the  railway  is  cut  in  the  side 

the  steep  mountain,  descending  directly  to  the  bed  of  the  stream 


>*^ 


Fig.  ^^,^ American  Canyon. 


^^'here  the  road  could  not  be  carried  round  or  over  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 

Ljuns  it  passes  through  tunnels,  often  cut  through  solid  stone.   A  few  miles 

ibnher  the  line  reaches  the  city  of  Ogden.  in  the  state  of  Utah,  the  territory 

of  the  Mormons.    This  territory  contains  upwards  of  65,000  square  miies^ 

and  though  the  land  is  not  naturally  productive,  it  has,  by  irrigation,  been 

brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  it  abounds  in  valuable  minerals, 

"  >that  it  now  supports  a  population  of  80,000  persons. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Ogden,  where  the  western  portion  of  the  great 

lilway  line  connecting  the  two  oceans  unites  to  the  Union  Pacific  we  have 

ist  described    This  western  portion  is  known  as  the  Central  Pacific  RaiU 

and  It  stretches  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  882 

^Bdles. 

The  portion  of  the  line  which  unites  Sacramento  to  Ogden,  743  mi!es> 
_*as  commenced  in  1863  and  finished  in  1869,  but  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
~*    Jth  was  constructed  in  l868,  and  about  50  miles  west  of  Ogden,  the  rc- 
irkable  engineering  feat  of  hying  Jo  miles  of  railway  in  one  day  Vfas 
ncd    It  was  thus  accomplished:  when  the  waggon  loaded  vrvth  Otiei 
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rails  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  tracks  the  two  outer 
forward  off  the  car,  and  laid  upon  the  sleepers  by  four  men,  who  attended 
to  this  duty  only.  The  waggon  was  pushed  forwards  over  these  rails,  and 
the  process  of  pulling  down  the  rails  was  repeated,  while  behind  the  woggufl 
came  a  little  army  of  men,  who  drove  in  the  spikes  and  screwed  on  the  fish- 
plates, and»  lastly,  a  large  number  of  Chinese  workmen,  with  pickaxes  an^ 
spades,  who  ballasted  the  line.  The  average  rate  at  which  these  opera- 
tions proceeded  was  about  240  ft  of  track  in  77^  seconds,  and  in  these  i<3 
miles  of  railway  there  were  2,585,000  cross- ties,  3,520  iron  rails,  55,00c 
spikes,  7,040  fish-plates,  and  14,0^0  bolts  with  screws,  the  whole  weighing 
4,362»ooo  lbs. !  Four  thousand  men  and  hundreds  of  waggons  were  r©* 
quired,  but  in  the  10  miles  all  the  rails  were  laid  by  the  same  eight  men, 
each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  that  day  walked  10  miles  and  lifted  i  ,000  toni 
of  iron  rails.  Nothing  but  the  practice  acquired  during  the  four  previ*»ul 
years  and  the  most  excellent  arrangement  and  discipline  could  have  made 
the  performance  of  such  a  feat  possible  as  the  laying  of  eight  raiks  of  ih« 
track  in  six  hours,  which  was  the  victor}^  achieved  by  these  stalwart  navvies 
before  dinner. 

The  line  crosses  the  great  American  desert,  distmguished  for  its  desalatfl 
aspect  and  barren  soil,  and  so  thickly  strewn  with  alkatme  dust  that  it 
appears  ahnosi  like  a  snow-covcrcd  plain.  The  alkali  is  caustic,  and  where 
it  abounds  no  vegetation  can  exist,  most  of  the  suiface  of  this  waste  being 
Sine,  hard  grey  sand,  mixed  with  the  fragments  of  marine  shells  and  beda 
of  alkali. 

The  third  great  mountain  range  of  the  North  American  continent  is 
crossed  by  this  line,  at  an  elevation  of  7,043  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The^ 
Sierra  Nevada,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  range  of  rugged  wild  brokett 
mountain-tups,  always  covered  with  snow^  The  more  exposed  portions  of 
the  road  are  covered  with  snow-sheds,  solidly  constructed  of  pine  wood 
postSi  t6  in,  or  20  m.  across :  the  total  length  of  snow^-sheds  on  the  Sicf  ra 
Nevada  may  equal  50  miles*  These  sheds  sometimes  take  fire;  but  ihel 
company  have  a  l<3comotive  at  the  Summit  Sution,  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment  s  notice  with  cars  carrying  tanks  of  water.  The  snow  falJs  there' 
sometimes  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.  in  one  winter;  and  in  spring,  when  it  falls; 
into  the  valleys  in  avalanches,  sweeping  down  the  mountain-sides,  they  pas? 
harmlessly  over  the  sloping  roofs  of  the  snow-sheds.  Where  the  Ime  passes 
along  the  steep  flank  of  a  mountain,  the  roofs  of  these  '=now -sheds  abut 
against  the  mountain-side,  so  that  the  masses  of  snow,  gliding  down  fronl 
its  heights,  continue  their  slide  without  injur)'  to  line,  or  sheds,  or  trains^ 
Where,  ho^vevcr,  the  line  lies  on  level  ground,  or  in  a  ridge,  the  snow-shedi 
are  built  with  a  strong  roof  of  double  slope,  in  order  to  support  or  throw  oi 
the  snow.  From  Summit  (7,017  ft,)  the  line  descends  continuously  to 
Sacramento,  which  is  only  30  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  104  miles  from 
lummii.  About  36  miles  from  Summit,  the  great  American  Canyon,  onfl 
the  wildest  gorges  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  is  passed.  Here  the 
^American  River  is  confined  for  a  length  of  two  miles  between  precipitous 
walls  o\  rock,  2,000  ft,  in  height,  and  so  steep  that  no  human  foot  has  evd 
yet  followed  the  stream  through  this  tremcndoiis  gorge  (Fig.  53J,  A  fc^ 
miles  beyond  this  the  line  is  carried,  by  a  daring  feat  of  engineering,  alonjj 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  overhanging  a  stream  2,500  ft.  below.  This  mour»« 
lain  is  known  as  **  Cape  Horn/'  and  is  a  place  to  tr>'  the  nerves  of  timid 
people.  Wlien  this  portion  of  the  line  was  commenced,  the  workmen  wcrl 
lowered  and  held  by  ropes,  until  they  had  hewn  gut  a  standing-place  oa 
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Fig.  54.—'*  Cape  Horn:' 

tiic  Ml  :5  of  the  precipice,  along  whose  dijtzy  height,  where  even 

0lt^\  \i'as  unable  to  plant  his  foot,  the  science  of  the  white  man 

***'"  ••  IS  iron  horse  a  secure  and  direct  road.     (Kig-  54*/ 

raihvay,  connecting  Omaha  with  Sacramento,  are  remark- 

\  the  energy  and  spirit  which  characterize  the  Anjjlo-Saxor. 

The  men  who  conceived  the  desig^n  of  the  Central  F'acihc 

ruallv  carried  it  into  clfcct,  were  not  persons  experienced 

n;  but  five  middle-aged  traders  of  Sacramento,  two  ot 

,  unc  a  wholesale  grocer,  and  the  others  ironmongers, 

^\M  iiui  li  a  railway  should  be  made,  and  finding  no  one  ready 

c  it,  united  together,  projected  the  railway^  got  it  completed, 

mona^  it.    These  gentlemen  were  associated  with  an  engineer 
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1  in,  55, — Snmif  Plough, 

named  Judah,  who  was  a  sanguine  advocate  of  the  scheme,  and  made 
preliminary  surveys,  if  he  did  not  plan  ihc  line.  The  Unc  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  appointed  and  best  managed  m  the  States ;  yei  the  projea 
was  at  first  ridiculed  and  pronounced  impracticable  by  engineers  of  high 
repute,  opposed  by  capitalists,  and  denounced  by  politicians.  An  eminent 
banker^  who  personally  regarded  the  scheme  with  hopefulness,  would  not 
venture,  however,  to  take  any  stocky  lest  the  credit  of  his  bank  should  be 
shaken,  were  he  known  to  be  connected  with  so  wild  a  scheme^  And» 
indeed,  the  difficulties  appeared  great.  Except  wood,  all  tJie  materiaJi 
required,  the  iron  rails,  the  pickaxes  and  spades,  the  waggons,  the  loco- 
motives, and  the  machinery  had  to  be  sent  by  sea  from  New  York,  round 
Cape  Horn,  a  long  and  perilous  voyage  of  nine  months  duration,  and 
transhipped  at  San  Francisco  for  another  voyage  of  120  miles  before  they 
could  reach  Sacramento.  Add  to  this  that  workmen  were  so  scarce  in 
California,  and  wages  so  high,  that  to  carr)'  on  the  work  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  men  from  New  York;  and  during  its  progress  10,000  Chirvamcn 
were  brought  across  the  Pacific,  to  work  as  labourers.  Subscriptions  cajne 
in  very  slowly,  and  before  30  miles  of  the  line  had  been  con  '   the 

price  of  iron  rose  in  a  ver>^  short  tune  to  nearly  three  xww  ncr 

amount.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  five  merchants  decidcu  ^»i  ir  uay, 
out  of  their  own  private  fortunes,  the  cost  of  keeping  800  men  at  work  on 
the  line  for  a  whole  year.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  unswcrvmg  confidence 
in  their  enterprise  displayed  by  these  fii^e  country  mcrchams,  unskilled  in 
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v^m\s  making,  unaided  by  public  support,  and  even  discouraged  in  their 
■'■--  '  ■  "ds*     The  nnancial  and  legal  obstacles  they  sue- 

not  the  only  difficulties  to  be  overcomtL  They 
lilies  of  carrying  their  line  over  the  steep  Sierra, 
tunnels  had  to  be  bored ;  one  spring  when  snow 

c  track,  it  had  to  be  removed  by  the  shovel  for  7 

road  ;  saw -mil  Is  had  to  be  erected  in  the  mountains,  to  pre- 

and  other  timber  work  ;  wood  and  water  had  to  be  carried 

alkali  plains,  and  locomotives  and  rails  dragged  over  the 

ims  of  oxen.    The  chief  engineer,  who  organiied  the  force 

i  out  llie  road,  designed  the  necessary^  structures,  and  suc- 

d  with  the  novel  problem  of  running  trains  over  such  a 

■as,  was  Mr.  S.  S.  Montague.     The  requirements  of  the 

r»j  not  nnly  solidly  constructed  iron-covered  snow-sheds^ 

to  throw  off  the  track  the  deep  snow  which  could 

nted  from  interrupting  the  working  of  the  line. 

_rri^  am:  sometimes  urged  forward  with  the  united  power  of 

motives.     Fig.  55  represents  one  of  these  ploughs  rleanmg 

ving  off  the  snow  on  to  the  sides  of  the  track.    The  cutting 

in  Its  arrangements,  some  forms  being  designed  to  push  the 

—  ^ide,  some  on  tlie  other,  and  to  fling  it  down  the  precipices; 

,  like  the  one  represented,  are  intended  merely  to  throw  it  off 
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Railroad  Train  in  Aff- 


uo  IS  I J75  miles  from  Omaha,  and  is  connected  with  San  Fran- 

nr  1  Vi  rnilcs  long.     At  San  Francisco,  or  rather  at  Oakland, 

md  3,212  miles  from  New  York,  is  the  terminus 

nes  connecting  the  opposite  shores  of  the  vast 

cuntmcnL     San  Francisco,  situated  on  the  western  shore 

icctcd  With  Oakland  by  aferr>';  but  the  railway  company 

ly  constructed  a  pier,  which  carries  the  trains  out  into  the  bav 

This  pier  is  strongly  built*  and  is  provided  with  a  double  set 

I  '  arriage-road,  and  with  slips  at  which  ships  land  and  em- 

'    s,  so  that  ships  trading  to  China,  Japan,  and  Australia  can 

\  directly  into  the  trains,  which  may  pass  without  change 

of  the  Pacific  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     San  Fran- 

ni.irvcllous  example  of  rapid  increase,  for  the  population  now 

I7o/X)o,  yet  a  quarter  of  a  centur>'  ago  500  white  setUers  could 

„,4  . —    n  my  miles  around  its  site.   The  first  house  was  erected 

not  a  ship  visited  the  bay,  but  now  forty  large  steam- 

^^^.,. ;,. ,    ,Arr)ing  mails  to  China^  Japan,  Panama,  South  America, 

^c,  and  there  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  other  steamers  and 
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The  descriptions  we  have  g^rvcn  of  only  two  lines  of  r-  ' 
to  show  that  the  modem  engineer  is  deterred  by  no 
drives  his  lines  through  places  apparently  the  most 
shrinks  frotn  no  operations  however  difHcult,  nor  hesiutt 
the  mere  magnitude  of  which  would  have  made  our  fore! ., . . , .  i  >    . 
Not  in  England  or  America  alone,  but  m  alniost  every  part  uf  the  i 
the  railvvays  have  extended  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  the  continent  ot  f 
is  embraced  by  a  network  of  lines ;  the  distant  colonies  of  Australii 
New  Zealand  have  thousands  of  miles  of  lines  laid  down,  and  man 
in  progress;  the  map  of  India  shows  that  penmsula  traversed  in  al!  i 
tions  by  the  iron  roads ;  and  \n  the  far  distant  East  wc  hear  of  Japan  havii 
several  hnes  in  successful  operation,  and  the  design  of  laying  down  moit 
In  connection  with  such  works,  at  home  and  abroad,  many  construcil 
of  great  size  and  daring  have  been  designed  and  erected  ;  n^any  nav 
rivers  have  been  bridged,  and  not  seldom  has  an  arm  of  the  sea  ilseH 
spanned  ;   hundreds  of  miles  of  embankments  and  viaducts  have^ 
raised  ;  hills  have  been  pierced  with  innumerable  cuttings  and  tunnels 
all  these  great  works  have  been  accomplished  within  the  '^  r 
single  generation  of   men,  and  have  sprung  from  one  sir 
achievement  of  Stephenson's  —  the  Liverpool  and   Manclu  .. 
completed  and   opened   in    1830.    We  in  England  shotild  also  ha»ej 
in  rcmembt;ring  tnat  the  growth  of  the  railways  here  is  due  to  the  j 
prise,  industry,  and  energy  of  private  persons;  for  the  State  h^s  fu 
no  funds,  but  individuals,  by  combining  their  own  resources,  have  > 
the  works,  and  manage  the  lines  for  their  common  inlexest  and  the  | 
good.    It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  spent  on  ' 
in  Great  Britain  is  not  far  short  of  500  millions  of  pounds  ster^ 
greatest  railway  company  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  London 
Western,  which  draws  in  annual  receipts  about  seven  milli' 
and  the  total  receipts  of  all  the  railway  companies  would  ri'. 
thc  revenue  of  the  Slate. 
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Fig.  57.  -h'aiiway  Eni^ankimni  mar  I>*tik, 
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'FHE  construction  of  railways  over  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  will  be 
1  *.  ,„,  i  illustrated  by  the  brief  notices  in  other  pages  of  the  Union  Pacific 
nited  States^  and  of  the  St.  Gothara  railway  over  the  Alps. 
1;,  .V  ..  .  tjs,  the  track  has  been  to  a  great  extent  carried  over  the  spars 
or  Along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  so  that  such  inclines  might  be  ob- 
liincd  as  the  ordinary  locomotive  Wiis  capable  of  ascending.  Ihc  cxpen- 
sivc  operation  of  tunneUing  was  resorted  to  only  where  sinuous  deviations 
from  the  more  direct  route  involved  a  still  greater  expenditure  of  initial 
COST,  or  a  continual  waste  of  lime  and  energy  in  the  actu;il  working  of  the 
Ime.  Sometimes  wmding  tracks^  .ilmosi  returning  by  snake-like  loops  on 
their  own  route,  as  projected  on  the  map,  were  required  in  order  that  the 
iKent  could  be  made  with  an  incline  practicable  for  the  ordinary  loco* 
flVAttvc-  In  ihc  earlier  development  of  railways,  there  were  to  be  met 
ii*ith  cable  inclines,  where  the  traction  of  the  locomotive  had  to  be  super- 
'   '  jplcmentcd  by  that  of  a  rope  or  chain  wound  round  a  drum 

7i  st;uion;*ry  sleam-engme.  The  more  powerfu!  locomotives 
<i  I  ir;  prr  vr_'nt  day  arc  able  to  mount  grades  of  such  inclination  that  the 
employment  of  cable  traction  is  no  longer  requisite,  except  in  but  a  few 

<:4KS»     Railways  had  carried  passcn -  i^^oiit  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

formany  years  before  the  engineer  i  himself  to  the  problem  of 

ca>lfv  and  quickly  taking  people  up  J.u.^   i-  jf  steep  and  toilsome  ascent, 
r rally  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect,  etc.     Such*  at  least,  has 
i^  Meet  of  most  of  the  inclined  railways  already  constructed,  but 

10  this  their  utility  is  by  no  means  limited,  and  as  their  safety  and 
Mability  has  been  proved  by  many  years  of  use,  they  may  find  wider 
ipplications  than  the  gratification  of  the  tounst  and  pleasure-seeker. 

The  toothed  nil  or  rack  which  was  formerly  supposed  necessary  to 

obtain  power  of  traction  on  rails  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  ioi),and 

31  ejirly  as  iSi2  such  a  contrivance  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Eng* 

near  Leeds,  the  invention  of  a  Mr,   Blenkinsop.     This  mode  of 

ri  received  no  development  or  improvement  worthy  of  notice  until 

Marsh  constructed,  in  i866,  a  railway  ladder— for  so  it  may  be 

for  The  ascent  of  Mount  Washington  in  the  United  Slates,     In 

i4u.  i*tsc  there  was  a  centre  rail  lormed  of  iron,  angle  iron  laid  between 

ilkd  pamllel  to  the  metats  on  which  ran  the  wheels  of  the  carriages.     In 
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ns  were  connected  by  round  birs  of  wrought  iron^ 

11  of  the  locomotive  engaged,  so  that  a  climbing 

hat  that  of  a  wheel  entering  on  the  successive 

of  a  iaddcr,  was  produced,  and  in  this  way  an  asccnsive  power 

tained  sufficient  to  overcome  gravity,  the  gradient  not  much  ex- 

^  a  rise  of  one  foot    in   three  at   any  point   (i2   vertical  to   32 

ital).     This  railway  was  completed  in  1869,  and  for  more  than  a 

r  01  a  century  it  has  carried  thousands  of  tourists  to  the  summit  of 

Washington  without   a  smgle   fatal   accident.     This  system  of 

^  was  soon  adopted  tn  Europe  with  certain  improve- 

tnclined  railway  was  constructed  to  the  summit  of 

if  involute  gearing  was  substituted  for  the 

h.     A  certain  vibratory  action,  due  to  the 

» ir^-kivc  ctjga>:cuicmb  ui  mti  tccth  in  the  central  rack,  which  was  some- 
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what  disagreeable  for  passengers,  was  soon  afterwards  obxiated  in  the 
Abt  system,  in  which  two  racks  are  used,  with  the  teeth  of  one  opposite 
ihe  spaces  of  the  other^  and  a  double  pinion  provided,  so  that  greater 
uniformity  in  the  acting  power  is  obtained,  Wjth  certain  modifications 
in  detail,  such  as  horizonial  instead  of  vertical  pinions,  this  system  ha^ 
been  largely  adopted  wherever  cables  have  been  dispensed  with.  In  the 
inclined  railway  by  which  Mount  Pilatus,  near  Lucerne,  is  now  ascended, 
horizontal  teeth  project  from  both  sides  of  a  centre  rail,  and  these  are 
engaged  by  horizontal  pinions.  The  incline  here  is  very  steep,  being  in 
places  nearly  30  degrees  ;  teeth  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  indme 


Fig.  57<j.  —  Train  Ascending  ike  Rigi* 


would  have  offered  a  less  margin  of  safety  than  those  on  the  plan  actually 
adopted.  In  some  places,  as  among  the  Alps,  and  more  particularly  in 
South  America,  there  are  railways  in  which  the  ordinary  mode  of  traction 
and  that  with  the  rack  are  combined  \  that  is,  where  the  gradient  exceeds 
the  ordinary  limit,  a  central  rack-rail  is  laid  down,  on  approaching  which 
the  engineer  slackens  his  speed,  and  allows  pinions,  moved  by  the  loco* 
motive,  to  become  engaged  in  the  double  rack,  by  which  he  slowly  climbs 
the  steep  ascent  until  a  level  tract  is  reached  which  permits, of  the 
ordinary  traction  being  resumed. 

Instead  of  climbing  the  inclines  by  rack-work  rails,  there  is  another 
system  which  offers  great  advanta»jes  for  economy  in  working,  and  one 
generally  resorted  to  where  the  incline  can  be  made  in  one  vertical  plane* 
This  is  the  balanced  cable,  in  which  the  gravitation  force  of  a  descending 
car  or  train  is  utilised  to  draw  up,  or  assist  to  draw  up,  the  ascending  car 
or  train.  These  cars  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  cable  which  passes 
round  a  drum  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  and  means  are  provided,  accord- 
ing  to  circumstances,  so  that  the  drum  ma^*\>t  vo^rtv^^  \X3fc  ^c^qXmvvqjca 
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\  by  brakes.    When  there  is  a  w^X^r  supply  at  the  upper  end  of 

e,  a  simple  and  economical  mode  of  working  the  cable  is  avajl- 

■-^^  that  is  necessary  \^  to  provide  each  car  with  a  water-tank 

riy  rapidly  filled  and  emptied.     The  upper  car  is  made  the 

,  :  required,  by  filling  its  tank  with  water,  when  it  raises  the 

,  and  on  itself  arriving  at  the  bottom,  the  water  is  discharged 

lc  load  to  bft  taken  up  is  received. 

Marv  inclined  railways  are  now  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the 

world,  as  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  two  of  the  slopes  have  a  combined 

r  io»5CJO  feet  ;  at  Mount  Supurga  and  at  Mount  San  Salvatorc 

rttbcrs.     At  Bur^-^en-stock  in  Switzerland  there  is  one  having  a 


^i^ 


Fig*  57^.—-^/  the  Summit  of  the  Rigi. 


*'^^'  -^  /,...,  vertical  to  loa  feet  horizontal.    These  are  cable  inclines;  but 

used  with  a  pinion  regulated  by  a  friction- brake  to  avoid 

,..  ^asc  of  the  cable  parting.     The  largest  inclined  radway  in 

.  iS  at  the  Catskrll  Mountains,  where  an  ascent  of  f,6oo  feet  is 

:i  honVontal  distance  of  6,780  feeL     In  this  a  novel  plan  has  been 

•mpensating  the  var>ing  weight  that  has  to  be  moved,  for 

II        I    that  at  the  commencement  the  load  at  the  top  of  the  incline 

hiu  to  rai^e  oot  only  that  at  the  bottom*  but  the  whole  weight  of  the  cable 
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also,  equal  to  35,000  pounds  of  wire  rope,  and  again  after  the  middle  poim] 
has  been  passed^  the  descending  power  is  cttnstanily  increasing,  while 
the  load  being  raised  is  diminishing.  Now,  in  order  that  the  engine  j 
work  with  more  uniform  effect,  ihe  engineer  has  not  made  the  inclil 
straight  line,  but  with  the  slope  lightest  at  the  bottom  and  gradually 
creased  towards  the  top,  so  that  the  line  is  really  a  curve  in  the  verttcatl 
plane,  and  has  at  every  point  just  the  inclination  required  for  balancingl 
the  weight  of  the  wire  cable,  as  this  shifts  from  the  one  track  to  the  other  J 
Instead  of  a  rack  pinion  and  brake  to  control  a  too  rapid  descent  from| 
anyaccident^the  cars  arc  provided  with  clutches,  which  are  automatically 
thrown  out  on  wooden  guard-rails,  when  a  safe  speed  is  exceeded.  In«^ 
clined  railways  have  also  been  constructed  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  ia| 
North  Wales,  and  to  that  of  the  Jungfrau,  in  Switzerland, 
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'.  first  practically  successful  steamboat  was  constructed  by  Svniington, 

and  used  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  1802.    A  few  years  aSfter- 

['ulton  established  steam  navigation  in  American  waters,  where  a 

uf  steamboats  plied  regularly  for  some  years  before  the  invention 

f/ived  a  corresponding  development  in  England,  for  it  was  not  until 

►  t  a  steam-packet  ran  for  hire  in  the  Thames.    From  that  timCj  how- 

"nciple  was  quickly  and  extensively  applied,  and  steamers  made 

ince  on  the  chief  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  and  soon  began  also 

liar  passages  from  one  sea- port  to  another,  until  at  lengtli,  in 

icr  miidc  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool    It  does  not 

ever,  that  such  ocean  steam  voyages  became  at  once  common, 

read  that  in  1825  the  captain  of  the  first  steam-ship  which  made  the 

to  Tndir^  was  rewarded  by  a  large  sum  of  money.     It  was  not  until 

steam  conwuunication  with  America  was  commenced  by 

:r  Great  Western  from  Bristol,  Other  large  steamers  were 

r  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic^  and  a  new  era  in  steam 

d  when,  in  1845,  the  Oretti  Britain  made  her  first 

:a  New  \  urk  m  fourteen  days.     This  ship  was  of  immense  siic, 

cd  with  her  predecessors,  her  length  being  320  ft^  and  she  was 


moreover  made  of  iron,  while  instc^id  of  paddles,  she  was  p  *  '  \ith 
a  scrcvv'-propeller,  both  circumstances  at  that  time  novelties  .;ef 

ships.  Fulton  apfiears  to  have  made  trial  in  America  of  varH7u>  mhh^  of 
mechanism  for  propelling  ships  through  the  water.  Amon^  other  plan*  he 
tried  the  screw,  but  finally  decided  in  favour  of  paddle- wheels,  and  for  a 
long  time  these  were  universally  adopted.  Many  ships  of  war  were  buUt 
with  paddle-wheels,  but  the  advantages  of  the  screw-propeller  were  at  length 
perceived.  The  paddle-wheels  could  easily  be  disabled  by  an  enemy's 
shot,  and  the  large  paddle-boxes  encumbered  the  decks  and  obstrucicd  the 
operations  of  naval  warfare.  Another  circumstance  perh«aps  h;id  a  greater 
share  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  screw,  w*hich  had  long  before  been 
proposed  as  a  means  of  applying  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  of  placing  the  screw,  so  that 
its  powders  were  used  to  greater  advantage.  Mr.  J.  l\  Smith  obtained  a 
patent  in  1836  for  placing  tlie  propeller  in  that  pan  of  the  vessel  techni- 
cally called  the  dt'tui-wooii^  which  is  above  the  Iceel  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  rudder.  When  the  means  of  propulsion  in  a  ship  uf  war  is  so 
placed,  this  vital  part  is  secure  from  injury  by  hostile  projectiles,  and  [he 
decks  are  clear  for  training  guns  and  other  operations.  Thus  placed^  the 
screw  has  been  proved  to  possess  many  advantages  over  paddle-wheels,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  it  has  largely  superseded  paddle-wheels  m  vessels 
of  every-  class^  except  perhaps  in  those  intended  to  ply  on  rivers  and  lakei. 
Many  tine  piddle-wheel  vessels  are  still  afloat,  but  sea-going  src;iiners  are 
nearly  always  now  built  with  screw-propellers.  In  the  application  of  the 
steam  engine  to  navigation  the  machine  has  received  many  moditicatiuns 
in  die  fonn  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  but  in  principle  the  martnc 
engine  is  identical  with  the  condensing  engine  already  described  The 
engines  in  steam^ships  are  often  remarkable  for  the  gi"eat  diameter  gi\Tn  to 
the  cyUnders,  which  may  be  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  or  more.  Of  course  other  pans  of 
the  machinery  are  of  corresponding  dimensions.  Such  large  cyhnders  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  great  skill  in  their  construction,  for  they  must  be  cast 
\n  one  piece  and  without  flaws.  The  engraving,  Fig.  59,  depicts  the  scene 
presented  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  I'cnn  during  the  casting  of  one  of  these 
large  cylinders,  the  weight  <if  which  may  amount  to  perhaps  30  tons.  Only 
the  top  of  the  mould  is  visible,  and  the  mohen  iron  is  being  poured  in  from 
huge  ladles,  movtd  by  powerful  cranes.  I  n  paddle  vessels  the  great  wrought 
iron  shaft  which  carries  the  paddle-wheels  crosses  tlie  vessel  from  side  to 
side.  This  shaft  has  two  cranks,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each,  and  each 
one  is  turned  by  an  engine,  which  is  ver\'  commonly  of  the  kind  known  as 
the  side-lever  engine.  In  this  engine,  instead  of  a  beam  being  placed  above 
ehe  cylinder,  two  beams  are  used,  one  being  set  on  each  side  of  the  cylindcfi 
as  low  down  as  possible.  The  top  of  the  piston-rod  is  attached  to  a  cross- 
head,  from  each  end  of  which  hangs  a  great  rod,  which  is  hinged  to  the 
end  of  the  side-beam.  The  other  ends  of  the  two  beams  are  united  by  a 
cross-bar,  to  which  is  attached  the  connecting-rod  that  gives  motion  to  the 
crank.  Another  favourite  form  of  engine  for  stenm-ships  is  that  with  oscil- 
lating cyUnders,  The  paddle-wheels  are  constructed  with  an  iron  firame- 
work,  to  which  flat  boards,  or  floats,  are  attached,  placed  usually  in  a  radial 
direction.  But  when  thus  fixed,  each  float  enters  the  water  obhqucly.  and 
in  fact  its  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  vessePs  course  only 
at  the  instant  the  float  is  vertically  under  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  power  consequent  upon  this  oblique  movement  of  the 
floats,  they  are  sometimes  hung  upon  centres,  and  are  so  moved  by  suitabb 
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Fig*  %%-— Casting  (^yiifuier  a/a  Mdtrine  Sham  Engine, 

banism  that  they  are  -itwjiys  in  a  nearly  vertical  position  when  passi 
Mti  the  water     Paddlc-wheek  constructed  m  this  manner  are  tenr 
feffjt''  >*'hccls.     They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  gr 
Ibge  over  those  of  the  ordinary  construction,  except  when  the  padc 
Bply  immersed  in  the  water,  and  this  result  may  be  belter  undersic 
^c  reiiect  that  the  actual  path  of  the  floats  through  the  water  is 
ular,  as  it  would  be  if  the  vessel  itself  did  not  move ;  for  all  points 
ifatel  describe  peculiar  curves  called  cyi'l^ith,  which  result  from 
BifthTtn  of  the  circular  with  the  onw^ard  movement. 

eat                 ■ 
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^^^^^^g|f[  fn-,if..  /v.,  exhibits  a  vcr)'  common  form  of  the  screw  propel 
^^^^^^Htli                 :  which  it  occupies  in  the  ship.  The  reader  may  no 
^^^^^^^■t                 I  comparatively  small  two-armed  wheel  revolving  i 
^^^^^^^■ndicuiar  to  the  airection  of  the  vesscrs  motion  is  able  to  pro 
^^^^^^^Krward.    In  order  to  understand  the  action  of  the  propeller, 
^^BtonMrecin  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  a  screw-nail  in  a  piece  of  wc 
^Hd^ces  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  pitch  at  even^  turr».    If  he  will  conce 
^^^■Bniic  screw-nail  to  be  attached  to  the  vessel  extending;  along'  the  kc 
^HpBitipfKi%<'  for  a  moment  that  the  water  surrounding  this  screw  is  i 
^B'''         '              \  from  it,  but  that  the  screw  works  throuy^h  the  water 
^■^                         lie  wood.— he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understandings  ili 
^H*''                                         if  the  screw  were  made  to  revolve,  it  would  i 
^■^                                           with  it*   The  reader  may  now  form  an  ariur 
^■hi...,,,   „  inr    ,M  iii.M   ptfuicllcr  by  supposing  the  imaginar>^  scrcw-nail 
1     ^**t  the  thread  so  deeply  cut  that  but  little  solid  core  is  left  in  the  cent 
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and  supposing  also  that  only  a  \^xy  short  piece  of  the  screw  is  use 
the  len^h  of  one  revolution— and  that  this  is  placed  in  the  dead-^ 
Such  was  the  construction  of  the  earlier  screw-propellers,  but  now  1 
shorter  portion  of  the  screw  is  used  ;  for  instead  of  a  complete  turn  of  f 
thread,  less  than  one-sixth  is  now  the  common  construction.  Such  a  \ 
or  segment  of  the  screw- thread  fomis  a  blade^  and  two,  three,  four^  or  mod 
blades  are  attached  radially  to  one  common  axis.  The  blades  spring  whei 
there  are  two  from  opposite  points  in  the  axis^  and  in  other  cases  fro^ 

points  on  the  same  circle  Th 
blades  of  the  propeller  are  ci 
and  car\'ed  into  every  variety  ^ 
shape  according  to  the  ideas  \ 
the  designer,  but  the  fun  dame* 
lal  principle  is  the  same  in  -^ 
the  formsL  It  need  hardly  \ 
said  that  the  particles  of  tl^ 
water  are  by  no  means  fixed  U| 
those  of  the  wood  in  which 
screw  advances.  But  as  the  wat^ 
is  not  put  in  motion  by  the  sere 
without  oflfcring  some  resistant 
by  reason  of  its  inertia,  this  q 
sislance  reacting  on  the  sere' 
operates  in  the  same  mimn<a 
but  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  lb 
wood  in  the  other  case,  Whe 
we  know  the  pitch  of  the  srre« 
we  can  calculate  what  distanc 
the  screw  would  be  moved  fol 
ward  in  a  given  number  of  revolutions  if  it  were  working  dirough  a  &oli^ 
This  distance  is  usually  greater  than  the  actual  distance  the  ship  is  pn^ 
pelled,  but  in  some  cases  the  vessel  is  urged  through  the  water  with 
greater  velocity  than  if  the  screw  were  working  in  a  solid  nut.  The  shai 
which  carries  the  screw  extends  from  the  stem  to  the  centre  of  the  shi 
where  the  engines  are  placed,  and  it  passes  outward  through  a  bearing  line 
with  wood,  of  which  H^num  infcg  is  found  to  be  the  best  kind,  the  lubricar 
for  this  bearing  being  not  oil  but  water.  The  screw  would  not  have  mi 
with  the  success  it  has  attained  but  for  this  simple  contrivance ;  for  u  wa 
found  that  with  brass  bearings  a  violent  thumping  action  was  soon  produce 
by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  screw.  The  wearing  action  between  the  woo 
and  the  iron  is  ver>*  slight,  whereas  brass  bearings  in  this  position  quickl 
wear  and  their  adjustments  become  impaired  The  screw-shaft  is  vcf 
massive  and  is  made  in  several  lengths,  which  are  supported  in  apprC 
priate  bearings ;  there  is  also  a  special  arrangement  for  receiving  the  dirus 
of  the  shaft,  for  it  is  by  this  thrust  received  from  the  screw  that  the  vess< 
is  propelled,  and  the  strain  must  be  distributed  to  some  strong  part  of  th 
ship's  frame.  There  is  usually  also  an  arrangement  by  which  the  screiw 
shaft  can»  when  required,  be  disconnected  from  the  engine*  in  order  ti 
allow  the  screw  to  turn  freely  by  the  action  of  the  water  when  the  vessel  i 
under  sail  alone. 

A  screw-propeller  has  one  important  advantage  over  paddle-wheels  li 
the  foUownng  particular  :  whereas  the  paddle-wheels  act  %viih  the  bci 
etfect  when  the  wheel  is  immersed  in  the  water  to  the  depth  of  tlic  Jowe3 


Fig.  Ssx—Screw' Fropeiier, 
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at  the  efficiency  of  the  screw  when  properly  placed  is  not  practically 
by  the  depth  of  immersion.  As  the  coals  \sith  which  a  steamer 
lfo-  '  -  .oyage  are  consumed,  the  immersion  is  decreased — hence 
Is  of  such  a  steamer  can  never  be  immersed  to  the  proper 
t  /r.  r .  ..j^  ,.-^^rf/  the  voy;ige ;  they  will  be  acting  at  a  disadvantage  during 
I  ^ater  part  of  the  voyage.  Again,  even  when  the  immersion  of  the 
Uscl  IS  such  as  to  give  the  best  advantage  to  the  paddle-wheels,  that  ad- 
niage  is  lost  whenever  a  side-wind  inclines  the  ship  to  one  side,orwhen- 
'  by  the  action  of  the  waves  the  immersion  of  the  paddles  is  changed 
^excess  or  defect.  From  all  such  causes  of  inefficiency  arising  from  the 
Rition  of  the  vessel  the  screw-propeller  is  free.  The  reader  will  now 
erstand  why  paddle-wheel  steamers  arc  at  the  present  day  constructed 
r  inland  waters  only. 

JA  great  impulse  was  given  to  steam  navigation,  by  the  substitution  of  iron 
rwood  in  the  constniction  of  ships.    The  weight  of  an  iron  ship  is  only 
hat  of  a  wooden  ship  of  the  same  size.    It  must  be  remembered 
i  iron  is  many  times  heavier  than  wood,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  re* 
^\  I  ungth  is  obtained  by  a  much  less  quantity  of  the  former.    A  young 

t^ight,  perhaps,  think  that  a  wooden  ship  must  float  better  than  an 

■-^-r-     hrit  the  law  of  floating  bodies  is,  that  the  part  of  the  floating  body 

iw  the  level  of  the  vvater.  takes  up  the  space  of  exactly  so  much 

1. 1  I,  .r  K.  the  same  weight  as  the  floating  body,  or  in  fewer  words» 

u:es  its  own  xofig^hi  of  water.     Thus  we  sec  that  an 

I  ,  ,         -,    ,-,1  than  a  wooden  one,  must  have  more  buoyancy.    The 

ine  ol  iron  m  ship-burlding  was  strenuously  advocated  by  the  late  SirW. 

Ftjgtwirn.  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  material  gave  great  authority 

p»inion.    He  pointed  out  that  tbe  strains  to  which  ships  are  exposed 

wch  a  nature,  tlut  vessels  should  be  made  on  much  the  same  prin- 

thc  built-up  iron  beams  or  girders  of   railway  bridges.      How 

Ifully  these  principles  have  been  applied  will  be  noticed  in  the  case 

Jri*/!/  EtiiUfH,     This  ship,  by  far  the  largest  vessel  ever  built,  was 

1  by  Mr,  Brunei,  and  was  intended  to  carry  mails  and  passengers 

I  by  the  long  sea  route.     The  expectations  of  the  promoters  were 

limed  in  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  which  did  not  exceed  15 

I  hoar ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  gone  to  sea  than  she  met  with  a 

■accidents,  which  appear,  for  a  lime,  to  have  destroyed  public  con- 

'  in  the  vessel  as  a  sea-going  passenger  ship.     Some  damage  and 

ucli  consternation  were  produced  on  board  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam 

LJifcw  days  after  the  launch.     Then  the  huge  ship  encountered  a 

[gale  in  Holyhead  Harbour,  and  afterwards  was  disabled  by  a  hurri- 

.  the  Atlantic,  in  which  her  rudder  and  paddles  were  so  damaged, 

•  roiled  about  for  several  days  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.    At  New 

be  ran  upon  a  rock,  and  the  outer  iron  plates  were  stripped  off  the 

Mom  of  the  ship  for  a  length  ot  80  ft.    She  was  repaired  and  came  home 
tfdy;  but  the  companies  which  owned  her  found  themselves  in  financial 
Ticultics,  and  the  big  ship,  which  had  cost  half  a  million  sterHng,  was 
I  for  only  ^^2 5,000,  or  only  about  one-third  of  her  value  as  old  materials, 
i  irlunes  of  the  Grtat  Eastern^  and  its  failure  as  a  commercial 
I »;  m  the  hands  of  its  first  proprietors,  have  been  quoted  as  an 

Ui^JMiaunri  of  the  ill  luck,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  which  seems  to  have 
*ttcntlcd  several  of  the  great  works  designed  by  the  Brunels  -for  the 
TLtmes  Tunnel  was,  commercially,  a  failure  ;  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
*ilii  rts  rnagnilkcnt  embankments,  cuttings,  and  tunnels,  has  reverted  to 
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the  narrow  gauge,  and  therefore  the  extra  expense  tJT  the  large  scale  has 
been  financially  thrown  away  ;   the  Box  Tunnel,  a  more  timid  engineer 
would  have  avoided  ;  and  then  there  is  the  Or'cnt  Easiirn.    It  is,  however* 
equally  remarkable  that  ;U1  these  have  been  glorious  and  successful  achic\*o- 
ments  as  engineering  works,  and  the  scientiric  merit  of  their  designers 
remains  unimpaired  by  the  merely  accidental  circumstance  of  I  heir  not 
bringing  lar^e  dividends  to  their  shareholders,     Kor  is  their  value  to  the 
world  diminished  by  this  circumstance,  for  the  linmels  showr  ^  •     "'ind 
the  way  to  accomplish  designs  which,  perhaps,  less  gifted  enj:  ik* 

never  have  had  the  boldness  to  propose.     The  Box  Tunnel  Itv.  .....   , .^^  lo 

Other  longer  and  longer  tunnels,  ailminating  in  that  of  Mont  Cenis  ;  W 
for  the  Thames  Tunnel— once  ranked  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  — 
we  should  probnbly  not  have  heard  of  the  English  Channel  Tunnel— a 
scheme  which  appears  less  audacious  now  than  the  other  did  then  •  if  flu 


F[G.  6i. — Section  of  Great  Eastern  Amidships, 

Great  Eastern  had  existed,  we  should  not  now  have  had  an  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph*  Possibly  this  huge  ship  is  but  the  precursor  of  other  still  larger, 
anci  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  since  its  construction  the  ideas  of  naviil 
architects  have  been  greatly  enlarged, and  the  tendency  is  towards  rncreaaed 
size  and  speed  in  our  steanvships,  whether  for  peace  or  war. 

The  accidents  which  had  happ>ened  to  tlie  ship  had  not,  however,  materi- 
ally damaged  cither  the  hull  or  the  machinery  ;  and  the  Great  Eastern  was 
relitted,  and  afterwards  employed  in  a  service  for  which  she  had  not  been 
designed,  but  which  no  other  vessel  could  have  attempted.  This  was  the 
work  of  carrying  and  laying  the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Cable  of  1865^  of  which  2,600  miles  were  shipped  on  board  in  enonrtous 
tanks,  that  with  the  contents  weighed  upwards  of  5,000  tons.  The  ship  has 
since  been  constantly  engaged  in  similar  operations**  The  Great  Eastern 
is  six  times  the  size  of  our  largest  I ine-of- battle  ships,  and  about  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  splendid  steamers  of  the  Cunard  line,  which  rtm 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  She  has  three  times  the  steam  power 
of  the  largest  of  these  Atlantic  steamers,  and  could  earn'  twenty  limes  a^ 
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iTgcrs,  with  coal  for  forty  days*  roTisumption  instead  of  fifteen. 

is  692  ft, ;  width,  ^y  f L ;  depth,  60  f l  ;  tonnage,  24,000  tons; 

hi  of  water  when  unloaded,  20  ft. ;  when  loaded,  30  ft. ;  and  a  pro- 

r  round  her  decks  would  be  a  walk  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

ssc!  is  built  on  the  cellular  plan  to  3  ft.  above  the  water-line;  that 

r  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  hull,  each  of  iron  plates  J  in,  thick,  placed 

nn.  apart,  with  ribs  ever)-  6  ft.,  and  united  by  transverse  plates,  so 

I  place  of  the  ribs  of  wooden  ships,  the  hull  is,'  as  it  were,  built  up  of 

I  cellular  beams  of  wrought  iron.  The  ship  is  divided  longitudinally  by 

tied  partuions  or  bulkheads  of  HTought  iron,  ^  in.  thick.    These  arc 

60  ft.  high,  and  are  crossed  at  intervals  by  transverse  bulk- 

.1  manner  that  the  ship  is  divided  into  nineteen  compart- 

'    clve  are  completely  water-tight,  and  the  rest  nearly  so. 

represents  a  transverse.scction,  and  shows  the  cellular 

. -»  A\ii  \^^tcr-line.     The  strength  and  safety  of  the  vessel 

f%  amply  provided  lor.   The  latter  quality  was  proved  in  the  accident 

i  ai  New  York ;  and  the  former  was  shown  at  the  launch^  for 

sscl  stuck,  and  for  two  months  could  not  be  moved,  it  wa^  found 

&ne-auarter  of  the  ship's  length  was  unsupported,  it  exhibited 

rratner  the  amuuni  uf  detlcction  was  imperceptible.   Fig.  62 

raph  taken  (hirin;^  the  buildink^  of  the  ship,  and  Fig.  63 

'ihe  hull  when  completed  and  nearly  ready  for  launching,  wlulc  the 
!  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  exhibits  the  big  ship  at  anchor  when 
tly  equipped.     The  paddle-wheels  are  56  ft.  in  diameter,  and  ar& 
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Fig.  63*^ — The  Grtat  Eastern  ready  for  Launching. 


turned  by  four  steam  engines^  each  having  a  cylinder  6  ft.  2  in.  in  dian 
and  14  ft.  in  length.  The  vessel  if*  also  provided  with  a  fourbladed  %\ 
propeller  of  24  ft  diameter,  driven  by  another  engine  having  tour  ryhn 
six  boilers,  and  seventy-two  furnaces.  The  total  actual  power  of  the  en 
is  more  than  that  of  8^000  horses,  and  the  vessel  could  carry  coals  en 
lo  take  her  round  the  world— a  capability  which  was  the  object  o 
enonrious  size.  The  vessel  as  originally  constructed  contained  accoi 
dation  for  800  first-class  passenger?^,  2,000  second  class,  and  i»200 
class— that  is,  for  4,000  passengers  in  all  The  principal  saloon  was  \ 
long,  36  ft-  wide,  and  1 3  ft.  high*  Each  of  her  ten  boilers  weighs  50 
and  when  all  are  in  action,  12  tons  of  coal  are  burnt  ever>'  hour,  an< 
total  displacement  of  I  he  vessel  laden  with  coal  is  22,500  ions. 
The  use  of  steam  power  in  navigation  has  increased  at  an  .1: 
Between  j 8 50  and  i860  the  tonnage  of  the  steam  shipping  • 
port  of  London  increased  threefold,  and  evcr\'  reader  kno^>  uiai 
arc  many  fleets  of  fine  steamers  plying  lo  ports  of  the  United  King 
There  are,  for  example,  the  splendid  Atlantic  steamers,  some  of  \ 
almost  daily  enter  or  leave  Liverpool,  and  the  well-appointed  ships  be 
ing  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  The  steamers  on  the  1 
head  and  Kingston  line  may  be  taken  as  good  examples  of  first-class 
senger  ships.  These  are  paddle-wheel  boats,  and  arc  construaed  en 
of  iron^  with  the  exception  of  the  deck  and  cabin  fittings.  Taking  c 
these  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  we  may  note  the  following  particulars :  the  1 
is  334  ft.  long,  the  diameter  of  the  paddle-wheels  is  31  ft.,  and  eac 
fourteen  floats,  which  arc  12  ft  long  and  4  ft  4  in.  wide.  The  < 
the  engines  are  8  ft  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  6  ft  6  in.  long.     Th 
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*^"t  £7^jxx>.     The  average  passag^c  between  the  two  ports — a  distance 

nf  6U  miles— occupies  3  hours  52  minutes,  and  at  the  measured  mile  the 

u-wd  .n'ained  the  speed  <if  20'Si  1  miles  per  hour    As  an  example  of  the 

Is  owned  by  the  Cunard  Company,  we  shall  give  now  a 

L^  to  one  of  their  largest  steam-ships,  the  Persitj^  launched 

.ind  built  by  Mr.  N>  Napier, of  Glasgow»for  the  company,  to  carry 

A  [passengers  between  Liverpool  and  New  York.     Her  length  is 

i  er  breadth  45  ft.    She  is  a  paddle-wheel  steamer,  with  engines 

ut  power,  having  cylinders   100  in.  in  diameter  with  a  stroke  of 

lOtL    rUc  paddle-wheels  are  "^^  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, and  each  has  twenty- 

cijht  rioats,  I  a  ft.  8  in.  long  and  2  ft.  wide.    The  Persia  carries  1,300  tons 

flfcoalp  ind  displaces  about  5400  tons  of  water. 


ffltf0 

Fig.  64,— 'C^m/rarttfivg  Sises  0/ Steamships. 

t%H^Cfntt  Weittra;  1844,  Grtat  Briinm  ;  1856.  Pcrtta  :  1858,  Crmt  EatiffU, 

«,  Somaa  «midalii[»s  of  Cr^*it  Eatffm  :  n.  The  tame  or  Grf,it  H'^sttrn.    Both  on  the  vuat  scale, 

bui  on  a  Urger  one  than  iheir  profiler 

A  velocity  of  twenty-six  miles  per  hour  appears  to  be  about  the  highest 

\Tt  3Ttr*tncd  by  a  steamer,*  This  is  probably  near  the  hmit  beyond  which 

'  Tinot  be  increased  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  resistance  offered 

^  .1  vessel  moving  through  it  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 

> .     Thus,  if  a  vessel  were  made  to  move  through  the  w ater  by  being 

vith  n  n'>pe,  there  would  be  a  certain  strain  upon  the  rope  when  the 

''d^  say,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.    If  we  desired  the 

double  the  speed,  the  strain  on  the  rope  must  be  increased 

:       l<>  increase  Ihe  velocity  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  we  should 

-  pull  the  V  eisscl  with  nine  limes  the  original  force.   This  is  expressed 

'       *'        distance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.     Hence, 

the  impelling  force  must  be  quadnipled,  and  as  that 

.M'^ugh  twice  the  distance  in  the  same  time,  an  engine 

••  d  of  eight  limes  the  |X)wer— or,  in  other  words,  the  power 

*  This  ha*  now  (t8^5>  bc«/j  fmr  i«irpft««d.— Ki^f  f^/ni. 
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of  the  engine  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  mh  of  the  velocity; 
so  that  to  propel  a  boat  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour  would  require 
engines  twenty-seven  limes  more  powerful  than  tliose  which  would  sufEcc 
to  propel  it  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  actual  speed  attained  by  steam^ships  with  engines  of  a  given  power 
and  a  given  section  amidships  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  When  the  bow  is  sharp^  the  water  displaced  is  more  gradu.illy  and 
slowly  moved  aside,  and  therefore  does  not  oner  nearly  so  much  resistance 
as  in  the  opposite  case  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  power  required  to  urge 
the  vessel  fon^ard  is  employed  in  overcoming  a  resistimce  which  in  some 
degree  resembles  friction  between  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  w^atcr. 

The  wonderful  progress  which  has,  in  a  comparatively  short  time»  taken 
place  in  the  power  and  size  of  steam- vessels,  cannot  be  l>eiter  brought 
nome  to  the  reader  than  by  a  glance  at  Fig,  64,  which  gives  the  profiles  of 
four  steamships,  drawn  on  one  and  the  same  scale,  thus  showing  the  re- 
lative lengths  and  depths  of  those  vessels,  each  of  which  was  the  largest 
ship  afloat  at  the  date  which  is  marked  below  it,  and  the  whole  periocf  in- 
cludes only  the  brief  space  of  twenty  years  ! — for  this,  surely,  is  a  brief 
space  in  the  history  of  such  an  art  as  navigation.  All  these  ships  have 
been  named  in  the  course  of  this  article,  but,  in  the  following  table  a  few 
particulars  concerning  each  arc  brought  together  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
the  ligures : 


Date. 

Kamc. 

Pi-optibion, 

Length. 

Brc;tdth. 

1838 

1844 
1856 
1838 

Great  Western  ... 
Great  Britain    , . , 

Persia, 

Great  Eastern  ..» 

Paddles 

236  ft 
322  „ 

690,, 

36  ft 

45  ,. 

83  n 

Screw  ..  .  ....t.«*  t... 

Paddles  

Screw  and  paddles 

F*y.*^,  pLA*i 


mf»  ^ 


Fig*  65. —  The  j«r.  City  ef  Rame* 

Several  passenger  ocean-going  steamshi|:^3  have  been  built  since  the 
Persia^  of  still  greater  dimensions,  and  of  higher  engine  power.    Tbcse 
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have  KcncraJly  been  surpassed  in  late  years  by  some  splendid  Atlantic 
' --"  h  as  the  sister  vcs>sels  ovvnud  by  the  International  Navigation 

tw  named  respectively  the  .W^*  York  and  the  Paris.     The  Ciiy 
^uncheJ  in  i8iii  by  the  B.irrow  Steamship  Co.^  is  little  inferior 
o  the  G  ft  a  i  Eos  Urn  y  although  the  tonnage  is  only  about  one- 
^  ^  'Vv  of  Rome  is  560  ft,  long^  52  li.  wide,  and  37  ft.  deep.     Her 
t  tble  of  working  up  to  to,ooo  indicated  horsepower.     Fig. 

J  this  ship,  and  shows  that  she  carries  four  masts  and  three 
--     1  he  main  shaft  measures  more  than  2  ft.  across,  and  the  screw- 
ier is  24  iu  in  diameter.     She  has  accommodation  for  1,500  passen- 
nd  is  fitted  with  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  a  well-appoinied 
The  International    Navigation   Co.^s  ship  Paris^  has  made  the 
Lka^s^ge  across  the  Atlantic  in  less  than  six  days,  and  appears  to  be  the 
fastest  vessel  in  the  transatlantic  $er\ice.     li\  August,  1889,  she  made 
the  mil  horn  shore  to  shore  in  5  days,  22  hours,  38  minutes. 

The  cjitraordinary  increase  in  the  speed  o\  steamships  that  has  been 
cllc»rred  within  the  last  few  years  depends  mainly  upon  the  improvements 
thai  have  latterly  been  made  in  the  marine  engine— a  machine  of  which 
'  Lve  been  unable  to  give  an  account,  because  its  details  are  too 
nius  and  complicated  to  be  followed  out  by  the  general  reader. 
o«ij*vc  it  10  say,  that  the  use  of  higher  steam  pressures  with  compound 
ap8Eflsion  (p,  18),  condensers  which  admit  of  the  same  fresh  watejr 
beia^  used  in  the  boilers  over  and  over  again,  and  better  furnace 
amuigements^  are  among  the  more  important  of  these  impro\emcnt5. 
But  not  ^-^n\\  Iiave  the  limits  of  practicable  speed  been  enlarged,  but  a 
y  y  of  fuel  for  the  work  done  has  been  attained  ;  the  result 

{»>-■  in  carriage  is  now  cheaper   than   ever.     The  outcome  of 

ty»  Will  not  cease  with  simply  a  greatly  extended  steam  navigation,  but 
9sppmK%  destined  ultimately  to  produce  efifects  on  the  world  at  large 
cooifarable  in  range  and  magnitude  with  those  that  may  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  the  steam  engine  itself  since  its  first  invention. 

Asootig  the  curiosities  of  steamboat  construction  may  be  mentioned  a 

pcoiaiit^ble  «hip  which  was  built  a  few  years  ago  for  catT>nng  passengers 

KTD^   "      "      Tish  Channel  without  the  unpleasant  rolling  experienced  in 

liie  01  .imboats.     The  vessel,  which  received  the  name  of  the 

Gts/o/ji^^  ivas  designed  by  Captain  Dicey,  who  formerly  held  an  official 

position  at  the  Port  of  Calcutta.      His   Indian  ex]>erience  furnished  him 

•''^-  »'  -   -^  -  ■     "        nion  of  the  new  ship  in  the  device  which  is  adopted 

joats  in  the  heav>'  surf.     The  plan  is  to  attach  a  log 

.  of  two  outriggers,  which  project  some  distance  from 

I  ;  or  sometimes  two  canoes,  a  certain  distance  apart, 

er.     Some  of  these  Indian  boats  will  ride  steadily  in 

.e  large  steamers  to  roll  heavily.     Improving  on  this 

built  a  vessel  with  two  hulls,  each  of  which  acted  as 

t  to  the  other.    Or»  perhaps,  the  CasiaJia  may  be  described  as 

npd  vessel  with  the  middle  part  of  the  bottom  raised  out  of  the 

■J I  the  entire  length,  so  that  the  section  amidships  had  a 

^^^^^^^^^      The  two  hulls  were  connected  by 

uL^;     -^c     iii^y      ^^^BH^H      ^^"^   ''girders,"   which    extended 

r  o  m  n  I  e  f  e  I  y   J^^^^^^^^Ib  ^^^^^^     ^^^^^     sections,     forming 

i       i .    ^^^^™^^H^?  tions    or    bulkheads,    and    these 

strongly  framed  together,  so  as  to 

K(i7n  n^xa  mangles.       These  united   the  two  hulls  so  completely,  that 
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there  was  not  any  danger  of  ilie  vessel  being  strained  in  a  sea-way.  Th 
decks  were  also  formed  of  iron,  although  covered  with  wood,  so  that  tli 
whole  vessel  really  formed  a  box  girder  of  enormous  section. 

The  reason  why  the  steamers  which  until  lately  ran  between  Dover  AIU 
Calais,  Folkestone  and  Boulogiie^  and  other  Channel  pons,  were  so  sniall 
was  because  the  harbutirs  00  either  side  could  not  receive  vessels  with  sucF 
a  draught  as  the  fine  steamers,  for  example,  which  run  on  the  Holyheiii 
and  Kingston  line.  Now,  the  dutalia  drew  only  6  ft,  of  water,  or  i  ft.  6  ii 
less  than  the  small  Channel  steamers,  and  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  ct»h 
the  French  ports  at  all  slates  of  the  tide.    Yet  the  extent  of  the  deck  spaa 


Fig.  66.- 


tn  Doz*ef  Harbout. 


was  equalled  m  few  passenger  ships  afloat,  except  the  Greett  Easttm  Ad 
some  of  the  Atlantic  steamers.  The  vessel  was  290  ft.  in  lengthy  with 
extreme  breadth  of  60  ft.  The  four  spacious  and  elegantly -fitted  salcxif 
— two  of  which  were  60  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  two  28  ft.  by  26  ft. — and  the  room 
cabins,  retiring  rooms,  and  lavatories,  were  the  greatest  possible  contnu 
to  the  "  cribbed^  cabined^  and  confined  "  accommodation  of  the  ordinal 
Channel  steamers.  There  were  also  a  kitchen  and  all  requisites  for  suj 
plying  dinners,  luncheons,  etc.,  on  board.  But  besides  the  above-name 
saloons  and  cabins,  there  was  a  grand  ^aloott,  which  was  160  ft,  long  an 
"o  ft.  %vide  :  and  the  roof  of  this  formed  a  magnificent  promenade  14 
ibove  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  was  comfortable  accommodation  m  tl 

ssel  for  more  than  1,000  passengers, 

The  inner  sides  of  the  hulls  were  not  curved  like  the  outside,  but 
straight,  with  a  space  between  them  of  35  ft.  wide,  and  the  hulls  were 
20  ft.  in  breadth,  and  somewhat  more  in  depth*    There  were  two  paddl 
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placed  abreast  of  each  other  in  the  water-way  between  the  two 
d  each  of  ihe^e  contained  boilers  and  powerful  engines.  The  dc- 
i  of  this  vessel  calculated  that  she  would  attain  a  speed  of  14^  knots 
If,  but  this  result  foiled  to  be  realized.  Probably  there  were  no 
f ^*"'  *  ci{  paddles  working  in  a  confined  water- space.  The 
rs  IS  otherwise  an  advantage^  as  it  leaves  the  sides  of 
^  .,.,v.  unobstructed.  The  ship  had  the  same  form  at  each 
it  could  move  eciu:Uly  well  in  either  direction.  There  were  rudders 
ends  and  the  steering  qualities  of  the  ship  were  good.     Although 


il 
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Flo.  67. — Tfu  Castaiia  in  Dover  Harbour— End  yiew. 


of  the  Castaiia  was  below  that  intended,  the  vessel  was  a  success 
is  steadiness,  for  the  rolling  and  pitching  were  very  greatly 
and  the  miseries  and  inconveniences  of  the  Channel  passage 

is  represented  in  Figs.  66  and  67.     She  was  constructed 
L  Iron  Shipbuilding  Co,  and  launched  in  June,  1874,  but 

been  tried  at  sea,  it  was  found  tJecessar>'  to  fit  her  with  im- 
ers,  and  this  caused  a  delay  in  placing  the    vessel  on   her 

P»/^/rW  proved  a  failure  in  point  of  speed,  and  she  was  soon  re* 
Iier  and  more  powerful  vessel  constructed  on  the  same 
id  named  the  C<tiitis-Dou'*res,     But  this  twin-ship  again 
1  lOns,  *it\ii  as  the  harbour  on  the  French  shore 
;md  improved^  new  and  very  fine  paddle-wheel 
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boats^  named  the  Invkta^  VktoHa^  and  Empress  have  been  placed  on  thi 
service.  As  the  kiucr  boat,  at  least,  has  steamed  from  Dover  to  Calais 
nearly  twenty-six  miles,  tinder  the  hour,  there  is  nothin^'^  more  to  b4 
desired  in  point  of  speed.  A  fourth  vessel  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  twin' 
ship,  CalaiS'DouvreSy  and  will  receive  the  same  name. 

Another  very  novel  and  curious  invention  connected  with  steam  navi* 
gation  was  the  steamer  which  Mr.  Bessemer  built  at  Hull  in  1874.  Thi 
invention  also  was  to  abolish  all  the  unpleasant  sensations  which  lands- 
men are  apt  to  experience  in  a  sea  voyage,  by  effectually  removing  thi 
cause  of  the  distressing  ma!  de  mer.  The  ship  was  built  for  plyinL 
between  the  shores  of  France  and  England,  and  the  method  by  which  hS 
purposed  to  carry  passengers  over  the  restless  sea  which  separates  119 


Fit,,  68. — Bessemer  St  earner. 

from  our  Gallic  neighbours  was  bold  and  ingenious.  He  designed  a 
spacious  saloon,  which,  instead  of  partaking  of  the  rolling  and  tossing  of 
the  ship,  was  to  be  maintained  in  an  absolutely  level  position.  The  saloon 
was  suspended  on  pivots^  much  in  the  same  #ay  as  a  mariner's  compass 
is  suspended  ;  and  by  an  application  of  hydraulic  power  it  was  intended  to 
counteract  the  motion  of  the  ship  and  maintain  the  swinging  saloon  per- 
fectly horizontal.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  the  movements  should 
be  regulated  by  a  man  stationed  for  that  |:)urposc,  where  he  could  work 
the  levers  for  bringing  the  machinery  into  action,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
saloon  in  the  required  position.  This  plan  was,  however,  improved  upon, 
and  the  adjustments  made  automatic.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anylVimfe  iteely  ^xx-jip^tvded,,  like  a  pendulum^ 
on  board  a  ship  rolling  with  the  waves.  vf\\\  \\ax\^\'ti\vca^>i.    Vl^Vo^^x^. 
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F  »f  ^ufp  a  hea^')'  disc  lo  spin  very  mpidly,  say  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
K(i  \  be  moved  oui  of  the  horizontal  plane  without  the  application 

If'  c,     A  very  well-made  disc  may  be  made  to  rotate  for  hours, 

^tyrouui^  by  preservring  its  original  plane  of  rotation,  even  show  the 
^^^iM^the  cartns  diurnal  motion.  Mr,  Bessemer  designed  such  a  gyros- 
■P^l^  '"  -^  -^-c  valves  of  his  hydraulic  apparatus,  and  so  lo  keep  his 
»*  as  persistently  horizontal  as  the  g>TOscope  itself.     Mr. 

■Be   — . ,  ,_.  Aas  350  ft  longi  and  each  end,  for  a  distance  of  48  fi.^  was 

only  about  4  ft.  from  the  hne  of  floating.    Above  the  low  ends  a  breastwork 

\KAs  r  i-r.l   .ibout  8  ft.  high,  and  254  ft.  long.     In  the  centre,  and  occupy- 

c  of  90  fi.^  was  the  swinging  saloon  intended  for  first-class 

At  either  end  of  this  apartment  were  the  engines  and  boilers, 

^hr  cTigmcs  were  oscillating  and  expansive,  working  up  to  4,600  horse- 

^dwer»   which  could  be  increased   to  5,000.      There  were  two  pairs  of 

erjgines,  one  set  at  either  end  of  the  shipi  and  each  having  two  cylinders 

cf  So  in.  in  diameter^  and  a  stroke  of  5  ft.,  working  with  steam  of  30  lbs. 

pressure  pet  square  inch,  supplied  from   four  box-shaped  boilers^  each 

boiler  having  four  large  furnaces.     The  paddle-wheels,  of  which  there 

■  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  were  27  ft.  ro  in.  in  diameter  out- 

tcr  ring,  and   each  wheel  has  twelve  feathering  floats.     The 

HHMK  ji.iir  of  wheels,  when  working  at  full  speed,  were  to  make  thirt>'- 

^^HKolutions  per  minute,  and  the  following  pair  of  wheels  move  faster. 

^^^Hftnce  into  the  Jiesscmer  saloon  was  gained  by  two  broad  staircases 

^^^■1  to  one  Landing,  and  a  flexible  passage  from  this  point  to  the  saloon. 

^^^Etru>n  rf  .K-d  on  four  steel  gudgeons,  one  at  each  end,  and  two  close 

^^^Kr  -  middle.     These  were  not  only  to  support  the  saloon, 

^^^Kc  y  the  water  to  the  hydraulic  engines,  by  which  the  saloon 

^^^Kbe  kept  steady.     For  this  purpose  the  after  one  was  made  hollow, 

^^^BincrTrd  with  the  water  mams  from  powerful  engines,  and  also  witli 

^^^El  tding  to  a  central  valve-box,  by  means  of  which  the  two 

^^Hul  i<^rs  on  either  side  were  supplied  with  water.     Between 

^vtwo  niiddic  gudgeons,  a  g>Toscope,  worked  by  a  small  turbine,  filled 

^Bl  water  frnm  one  of  the  gndgeons,  enabled  Mr.  Bessemer  to  dispense 

^Rh  the  services  of  a  man,  and  thus  completed  his  scheme  of  a  steady 

»Ioon,  b\  m.ikmg  the  machinery  completely  automatic     The  saloon  ^'as 

■        '  35  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.' high.     The  Bessemer  ship  proved  to  be 

:re»  and  never  went  to  sea  as  a  passenger  boaL 

^      f  some  modern  warships  where  speed  is  essential^  and 

nes  are  driven  at  a  very  great  number  of  revolutions  per 

,  ,i:,  ,ii  iJie  case  of  toiTiedo-boat  ca tellers,  the  vibration  throughout 

Die  of  the  vessel  becomes  extremely  lrym^%  not  only  for  the  nerves 

icw,  but  for  the  security  of  the  siructure  itself.     The  cause  of  this 

I  *nd  consequent  strain  and  loss  of  power  is  not  far  to  seek.     The 

\  of  marine  engines  are  always  of  a  large  diameter,  6  feet,  8  feet, 

revcn  rx\<yvt  sometimes,  and  the  pistons  and  piston-ruds  are  necessarily 

j^irrcat  strength  and  corresponding  weight.     Now,  at  every  half  revolu- 

\  <ii  the  engine?,  this  heavy  mass  of  piston  and  piston-rod,  though 

frVT^jr  ^i  fxxi  cxrcc'dlijgly  high  speed  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  has  to 

to  a  standstill,  and  an  equnl  vtlociiy  in  the  opposite  direction 

>  it.     A  Lifge  porijon  of  the  power  is  ihcretuie  uselessly  ex- 

I  ng  a  great  moving  ma^*;,  arid  rcversmg  its  motion.     All 

d  to  do  this  reacts  on  the  vcsscrs  frame.     Many  attempts 

^'i  ixcn  ri«:Mic  10  construct  rotatorv  steam-engines,  and  some  hundreds 
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of  patents  takc«  out  for  such  mventions,  which  in  general  have  a  pUtcm 
revolving  about  a  shaft;  but  the  great  friction, and  consequent  liability  to 
wear  out,  have  prevented  their  practical  use. 

Lately^  a  method  of  using  steam  on  ihe  principle  embodied  in  the  waier 
turbine  has  been  developed,  and  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  hfts 
found  successful  application  in  propelling  electro- dynamos  at  very  high 
speeds^  In  the  steam  turbine  there  are  no  pistons,  piston-rods,  or  other 
reciprocating  parts,  the  effect  dependin^^  on  the  same  kind  of  reaction  that 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  water  turbine  (which  has  a  high  efficiency  in 
giving  out  a  large  pnaportion  of  energy),  and  the  power  is  applied  with 
smoothness  and  an  entire  absence  of  the  oscillations  that  would  shake  to 
pieces  any  vessel  Chat  an  ordinary  steam-engine  could  propel  at  the  s&me 
rate. 

The  advantages  of  the  steam  turbine  have  been  proved  by  the  perform- 
ances of  a  small  experimental  vessel  lately  built  at  Newcastle,  and  ap- 
propriately named  the  Turbinia.  She  is  only  too  feet  in  length,  and  9 
feet  in  breadth,  with  a  displacement  of  some  44  tons.  Now  the  highest 
record  speed  for  any  vessel  of  that  sixe  is  24  knots  per  hour;  but  the 
Turbinia^  in  a  heavy  sea^p  showed,  at  a  measured  mile,  the  speed  of  32J 
knots,  which  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  craft  now  afloat, 
being  nearly  37 J  miles  an  hour,  f>r  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  railway 
train.  Besides  that,  it  has  been  found  by  experrmeni,  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  blades  of  the  screw  propeller  more  suitable  to  high  velocities 
will  enable  a  still  greater  speed  to  be  obtained.  The  weight  of  the  turbine 
engines  of  this  vessel  \^  only  3  tons,  13  cwts,,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
machinery,  including  boilers  and  condensers,  is  only  22  tons,  with  an  in- 
dicated H.P.  of  1576,  and  a  steam  consumption  of  but  16  lbs.  per  hour. 
The  weight  of  the  turbme  is  only  one-tifth  of  that  of  marine  engines  of 
equal  power  ;  the  space  occupied  is  smaller  ;  the  initial  cost  is  less  ;  not 
50  much  superintendence  is  required  ;  the  charges  of  maintenance  are 
diminished  ;  reduced  dimensions  of  propeller  and  shaft  suffice  ;  vibratmi* 
Is  eliminated  ;  speed  is  increased  ;  and  greater  economy  of  fuel  is  secured- 


THE  RIVER  AND  LAKE  STEAMBOATS  OF  AMERICA. 

T^HE  chapter  on  "Steam  Navigation,"  in  the  foregoing  pages,  has  dealt 
^  mainly  with  the  progre*iS  of  the  ocean-going  steam -ship,  from  the 
estabhshment  of  regular  transatlantic  services  down  to  the  building  of  the 
splendid  liners,  the  New  York  and  the  Paris^  and  we  have  recorded,  in 
addition,  the  performances  of  the  pair  of  hitherto  un^^urpa^sed  sister  ships, 
the  Campania  and  the  Luiania,  The  importance  and  interest  atiaching^ 
to  steam  navigation  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  ocean-going 
vessel?;,  and  the  chapter  demands  a  supplementary  notice  of  the  great 
developments  of  the  sieam-ship  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  Britain, 
more  particularly  where  great  rivers,  navigable  for  hundre«ls  of  miles^ 
and  lakes,  spreading  their  waters  over  vast  areas,  present  conditions  «if 
traffic  and  opportunities  for  adaptation  to  an  extent  that  could  not  be 
required  within  the  range  of  Britain  or  IJritish  oceanic  lines. 
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icr  will  cast  hts  eye  on  the  map  of  the  United  States,  he  will 

,s  the  northern  boundary  a  great  fresh -water  system,  conipris- 

enoniTous  lakes,  the  least  of  which  is  nearly  two  hundred,  and  the 

early  three  hundred  miles  in  leng^th,  in  all  presenting  a  total  area 

y  far  than  that  of  England  and  Scotland  together  thrice  told.    This 

em  has  a  hne  of  coast  to  be  reckoned  only  by  thousands  of  miles, 

a  long  time  an  enormous  traffic  has  been  carried  across  its  waters 

ling  vessels  of  all  kinds,  two  or  three-masted  schooners,  brigs,  and 

lift,  carrying  wood,  sione^  lime,  and  other  commodities.     On  the 

position  of  the  Detroit  River,  which  leads  from  the  southern 

ty  of  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Erie,  will  readily  be  recognised,  and 

it,  which  is  in  the  only  line  of  transport  from  the  three  great 

kcs,  formerly  presented  all  the  picturesqueness  that  crowds  of 

"  every  build  could  impart.      Especially  was   this  the  case  at 

iburg,  its  southern  extremity*  where  sometimes  a  northern  wind 

ake  the  passage  impracticable  for  several  days  in  succession,  and 

'  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  sailing  vessels  would  collect  to  await 

rtuniiy  of  a  favourinir  breeie  in  order  to  carry  them  against  the 

to  Port  Huron,     Then,  taking  advantage  of  the  ri^ht  moment, 

uld  set  their  sails,  and  in  a  compact  body  move  slowly  up  the 

This  was  not  quick  enough  to  meet  the  traffic,  and^  before  long, 

;sels  were  built,  which  w.^re  towed  up  and  down  the  Detroit  by 

igs.    The  next  step  of  replacmg  sailing  ships  by  steam*  vessels  was 

in  following,  and  tliough  there  still  exist  fipie  specimens  of  sailing 

the  lakes,  their  day  may  be  said  to  be  o^er.     The  navigation  of 

:cs,  before  the  extensive  development  of  tl>e  rathvay  systems  near 

ires,  comprised  a  large  passenger  traffic,  which  was  carried  on  by 

le-whccl  steamers,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  westward  set  of 

on  to  ^f  ichigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota^/these  steamers  were 

to  their  utmost  capacity.      The  great  improvement  which   in 

rs  has  become  possible  for  passenger  steamers  in  speed,  cabin 

lodation,  and  other  particulars,  above  all,  the  growth  of  great 

the  shores,  the  progress  of  the  territories  adjoining  the  lake 

and  other  circumstances,  are  now  combining  to  renew  the  pas- 

raflfic  on  a  larger  scale  than  even     "  Fifteen  millions  of  people,'* 

L  H.  A.  Griffin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Control 

rini^  Magazint\  iv.,  819),  **now  live  upon  the  shore  lines  of  the 

within  six  hours'  travel  by  rail,  and  nearly  all  of  that  population 

of  the    United  States  boundary  line.      The  territory  directly 

to  the  lakes,  north  and  south  of  the  line,  is  capable  of  easily 

b^^  a  population  of  100,000,000.  ...  It  does  not  require  a  very 

^^HlAtion  to  f(ir(!see  the  Great  Lakes  surrounded  by  the  most 

I^HEnd  progressive  people  on  earth,  and  crossed  and  recrossed 

ires  of  lines  of  passenger  steam-ships,  in  addition  to  a  still  greater 

wnffrrT'^'ht  hnes."     The  number  of  tirst-cUss  passenger  steamers 

1  or  on  the  stocks  is  an  indication  tiiat  the  revival  of 

will  not  lag  or  be  delayed. 

4ae  conditions  a* id  requirements  of  this  lacustrine  traffic  were 

lead  lo  types  ot  vessels  dittcring  in  many  respects  from  the 

t     '  a  in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain*     The  introduc- 

linf  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  construction  of  the 

IS,  :nr  vessels  of  moTC  than  3,000  tons  could  be  built  with  a 

ly  shallow  draught  of  water  (15 J  feet),  which  was  one  of  the 

10 
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necessities  of  the  situation.  As  far  back  as  1872,  iron  shipbuilding  ha 
been  fuUy  established  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  at  the  latter  pL 
scores  of  splendid  steel  steam-ships  have  been  turned  out.  TTie  Cleve" 
builders  have  not  been  far  behind^  and  Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Chicago 
other  places,  have  followed  suit.  At  the  beginning  of  1893,  there  wef 
the  lakes  more  than  fifty  vessels  of  over  2,000  tons  each,  while  the  lota 
number  of  steam  vessels  of  all  kinds  was  considerably  over  J, 600,  and 
sailing  vessels  with  steam -tugs  counted  over  2,00a  v^The  lonnag^e  of  thl| 
ships  on  the  lakes  has  been  estimated  at  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  whold 
mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that  40,000  nienafa 
employed  upon  the  vessels.  The  total  freight  passing  Detroit  in  189^ 
was  calculated  lo  exceed  34,000,000  tons,  an  amount  greater  than  th<{ 
whole  forcij^n  and  coasting  trade  of  the  port  of  London,  There  are  mon 
than  thirty  shipbuildin:^  concerns  on  the  lakes,  and  some  of  them  poss 
large  dry  docks  of  their  own  ;  but  there  are  also  independent  companic 
owning  dry  docks  of  great  size.  Some  of  these  shipbuilding  establts*^ 
ments  have  turned  out  steel  ocean-goin^  tugs,  paddle  and  screw 
senj^er  sieamei  ?,  cargo-carrying  boats,  vessels  for  carrying  railway  train 
across  the  Detroit  river,  etc.,  etc. 


Fig.  6*5/;.— ^  Wk<^lebackSUamer,No,  S$^BmUaf  IVest Superior,  IVisa^mn 

The  extent  and  importance  which  steam  navigation  has  attained  in  , 
definite  region  have  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  ;  but  ai 
attempt  lo  show  by  illustration  and  description  the  several  characierisiii 
forms  the  steam-ship  has  now  assumed  in  these  lacustrine  waters  wouli 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  allotted  limits.  The  steam  vessels  now  on  tiu 
lakes  are  almost  exclusively  actuated  by  screw-propellers,  whether  th'  , 
are  passenger  or  freight  boats.  The  boilers  and  engines  are  near  the  stcrnj 
and  the  hulls  are  usually  of  great  length  ;  in  fact,  some  of  these  steam 
boats  will  compare  in  dimensions  wnh  the  Persia^  which  was  thf?tmn5- 
atlantic  marvel  about  the  year  1857.  (See  p.  137.)  Such  is  the  J 
launched  in  1892,  which  is  350  feet  long  and  45  feet  broad,  carr\ 
net  tons,  with  a  draught  of  only  1 5A  feet.  There  are  others,  3S0  teet  1>jli„ 
with  engines  of  7,000  horse-power,  steaming  at  20  miles  an  hour,  and  pro- 
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iilJnj;:  aTnT>!«  accommodation  for  600  passengers.    The  newest  and  most 

>f  steam-ship  on  the  lakes  is  the  "whaleback,''    The  ceJerity 

ships   of  this   kind  have  been  constructed  on  occasion   is 

irvellous.     One  of  lhem»  named  the  Ckrisi&pher  CohtmbttU 

rirry  passengers  to  and  from  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in 

hed  in  fifty-six  days  after  the  keel  had  been  laid,  yet  it 

ded  to  carry  5,000  passengers,  having  a  length  over  all 

breadth  42  feet,  depth  24  feet.     The  *'  whaleback  "  steamers 

:d    to    give   the    greatest    carrying    capacity   with   a  given 

:   ot    water,  and   all   the    structures  usually  fitted  to  the  upper 

ijf    a   steamer   arc   in   them   replaced    by   the   plain   curved  and 

:    ileck»  over   which,  when    the  vessel  is  in   a   storm,  waves   may 

aarmlesily,  thus  avoiding  the  shocks  received  by  ships  with  high 

river  steam-boat  was,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  coeval  with  the  nine- 

>  rniLii  ,\  and  although  its  practicabihty  was  first  demonstrated  in 

LguJar  steam  navigation  was  not  established  until  a  few 

s,  when,  in   J 807,   Robert  Fulton  placed   on   the  River 

^n  us  hrbt  sicam-boai.     To  this  others  were  soon  added,  so  that  in 

kere  were  six  steam-boats  regularly  plying  on  the  Hudson  before  a 

one  ran  for  hire  on  the  Thames,     An  article  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ward 

1,  tn  a  recent  number  of  The  Engineering  Magazine^  gives  a  very 

I  of  the  Hudson  River  steam-boats  from  the  beginning  down 

1  to  this  article  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  details  we  are 

iion  River  washes  the  western  shore  of  Manhattan  Islatid,  on 
'  V  far  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its 
The  river  is  here  straight,  and  has  a  nearly  uniform 
r  <.Mv  jiule  ;  at  New  York  it  is  commonly  called  the  North  I^iver^ 
■n  of  the  direction  of  its  course,  for  it  descends  from  almost  the  due 
It  1*,  not  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
t  of  navigation  ;  not,  eg.^  like  the  Mississippi  and  the 
I  aie  ascended  by  steam- boats  to  thousands  of  miles  above 
iii  ;  but  it  has  one  of  the  world's  great  capitals  on  its  shores, 
iuays,  which  occupy  both  its  banks  to  the  number  of  eighty  or 
m.iy  be  seen  in  multitudes  some  of  the  finest  ocean-going  steam- 
ship*., !'n<1rng  to  every  considerable  port  in  the  world.     The  North  River 
New  York  from  what  arc  practically  the  populous  suburbs  of 
.    and  Hoboken,  though  these  are  controlled  by  their  own 
;.cs. 

n  the  River  Hudson  that  steam  navi[:;ation  was  Inaugurated 

vviih  a  vessel  which  was   133  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and 

if  id  was  named  the  Cierniont,     The  speed  attained  was  but 

.1  houn     The  first  trip  was  made  on  the  7th  August,  1807,  to 

a  miles  up  the  river  from  New  York,  with  twenty-four  pas- 

'  "-^^'i    -^nd  the  new  kind  of  locomotion  was  so  well  patronised 

ving  winter,  when  the  Hudson  navigation  had  to  be 

1 1  of  the  ice,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  enlarge 

rat  by  bidding  both  to  her  length  and  width  ;  at  the 

'    was  •■  hanged  to   The  North  River ^  and  she  pHcd 

r  several  svcasons  afterwards.     Her  speed  down  the  river  with 

was  evidently  greater  than  that  of  the  flrst  trip  up  the  river, 

foi  OQ  ^tU  November,  1809,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  announced  that 
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**The  North  River  steam-boat  arrived  this  afternoon  in  twcmy-scvcn  atuL 

a  half  hours  from  Albany,  with  sixty  passengers." 

The  paddle-wheels  were  of  a  primitive  form,  and  as  they  were  unprovided 
with  paddle-boxci,  the  arrangement  had  the  appearance  of  a  great  under- 
shot mill- wheel  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  above  the  deck  of  which  wa> 
placed  the  steam-engine,  a  position  it  has  retained  in  all  these  river-boats, 
m  which  a  huge,  rhombus-sbaped  beam,  oscillaiing  high  above  the  deck, 
is  a  conspicuous  feature.  Another  boat  of  much  larger  dimensions  wiS 
built  the  following  year,  having  a  tonnage  of  nearly  300,  and  from  that 
time  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  regular  increase  in  the  sixes  of  the 
vessels,  until  in  1866  a  tonnage  of  nearly  3,000  w^as  reached.  In  J  817  a 
vessel  called  the  Uvingstoru  was  launched,  which  was  able  to  go  up  lo 
Albany  in  eighteen  hours.  In  1823  was  launched  the  James  Ktttt^  a 
novel  feature  in  which  vessel  was  the  boiler  made  of  copper,  and  weighing 
upwards  of  30  tons.  It  was  so  planned  that  if  it  happened  to  burst,  the 
hot  water  would  be  carried  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  tubes  or 
hollow  pillars.  From  this  it  appears  that  considerable  apprehension 
existed  as  to  the  liability  of  the  boiJers  exploding.  We  are  told  that  the 
cost  of  the  copper  boiler  was  in  this  case  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  the 
whole  vessel.  The  cabins  are  described  as  having  been  very  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  the  speed  was  such  that  fourteen  hours  sufficed  for  the  Irrp 
up  river  to  Albany.  Many  fine  boats  were  placed  on  the  tiver  during  the 
twenty  following  years,  and  these  were  marked  by  various  improvemenis, 
as  when,  in  1840^  anthracite  coal  was  for  the  first  time  substituted  for 
wood  as  the  fuel  for  the  furnaces,  with  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
this  item  to  one-half.  Then,  in  1844,  iron  began  to  be  used  for  construct- 
ing the  hulls,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  steamers  having  a  speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  over,  became  quite  common.  In  1865,  and 
again  in  the  eighties,  some  four  screw-propeller  boats  were  built  ;  but 
this  type  does  not  appear  to  have  found  much  favour  on  the  Hudson,  for 
the  large  paddle-vvheels  and  the  single  or  double  beam,  working  high 
above  the  deck,  have  continued  the  almost  universal  form  of  construction, 
A  very  popular  and  famous  boat  was  placed  on  the  Hudson  in  1861.  Thi& 
was  thciiAiry  Po^feli^  called  the  *'  Queen  of  the  Hudson,"  which,  although 
a  boat  of  moderate  tonnage  (983),  was  able  on  occasion  to  steam  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  This  vessel  was  placed  on  the  Ime 
between  New  York  and  Rondont,  and  was  still  running  in  1894, 

One  of  the  most  modern  and  most  elegant  boats  on  the  Hudson  is 
the  Nttv  Vork^  launched  in  18S7,  and  declared  by  Mr  Stanton  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  river  steam -boats  in  the  world,  well  arranged,  and 
beautifully  finished  and  furnished.  She  is  built  on  fine  lines,  is  311  feet 
long,  40  feet  broad,  and  with  a  tonnage  of  1,552,  draws  only  12J  feet  of 
water.  She  can  steam  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  is  placed  on  one 
of  the  New*  York  and  Albany  lines.  Throughout  the  summer  there  are 
both  day  and  night  boats  for  Albany,  and  tUe  latter  especially  arc  of 
f^reat  size,  three  stories  high,  and  provided  with  saloons,  state-rooms,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  accommodation  of  a  luxurious  first-class  hotel  Tht 
vessels  named  in  this  notice  include  but  a  few'  of  the  splendid  boats  that 
ply  on  the  River  Hudson,  and,  in  respect  of  their  numbers,  speed,  and 
comfort,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  they  cannot  be  equalled  on  ajjy 
other  river  in  the  w^orld. 
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«« T^AKE  it  all  in  all,  a  ship  of  the  line  is  the  most  honourable  thing  that 

*     man»  as  a  gregarious  animal,  has  ever  produced.     By  himself,  un- 

^pcd,  he  ciin  do  better  things  than  nhips  of  the  line  ;  he  can  make  poems, 

,  and  other  such  concentrations  of  what  is  beM  in  him.  But  as  a 

m  flocks.and  hammering  out  with  alternate  strokes  and  mutual 

-icat,  what  is  necessar)^  for  him  in  those  flocks  to  get  or  produce,  the 

>(  rhe  line  is  his  lirst  work.     Into  that  he  has  put  as  much  of  his 

'•nc^^  common  sense,  forethought,  experimental  philosophy,  self* 

Its  of  order  :md  obedience,  thoroughly  wrought  hand-work, 

-,  careless  courage,  careful  patuoiism,  and  calm 

nl  of  God,  as  can  well  be  put  into  a  space  of 

>  fT    !>(t  mlL     And  1  am  thankful  to  have  lived  in  an  age 

this  thing  so  done."    So  wrote  Mn  Kuskin   about  forty 

'  '   rif  course,  to  the  old  wooden  linc-of-lxiitlc  ships*     It 

iicr  he  would  have  written  thus  cnihusiastically  about 

, ,  .    ..,.  object  as  the  G/nl/tm/yusi  as  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

^annour-pJatcd  steamers  will  attain  the  same  celebrity  in  romance  and  in 
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verse  as  the  old  frigates  with  their  **  wooden  walls,"  Certain  it  is  that  ih 
patience*  forethought,  experimental  philosophy,  thoroughly  wTought  hand 
work^  careful  piatriotism,  and  other  good  qualities  which  Mr.  Ruskin  sai 
\\\  the  wooden  frig^ates,  are  not  the  less  displayed  in  the  new  ironclads. 

Floating  batteries,  plated  with  iron,  were  employed  in  the  Crimean  Wa; 
at  the  instigation  of  the  French  Emperor,  About  the  same  time  the  ques 
tion  c»f  protecting  ships  of  war  by  some  kind  of  defensive  armour  wai 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  maritime  powers,  by  the  great  strides  will 
j^lirhich  the  improvements  in  artillery  were  advancing;  for  the  new  gum 
Duk!  hurl  projectiles  capable  of  penetrating,  with  the  greatest  ease,  anj 
Irooden  ship  afloat  The  French  Government  look  the  initiative  by  con« 
sti*uciing  La  Gloire,  a  timber-framed  ship,  covered  with  an  armour  of  roller 
iron  plates,  4i  ir^.  thick.  The  British  Admiralty  quickly  followed  with  th« 
Warrior^  a  frigate  similar  in  shape  to  the  wooden  frigates,  but  built  ot 
an  iron  frame,  with  armour  composed  of  plates  \\  in.  thick,  backed  by  i8  ia 
of  solid  teak- wood,  and  provided  with  an  inner  skin  of  iron.  The  Warriof 
was  380  ft,  long,  but  only  2 13  ft,  of  this  length  was  armoured.  The  defensive 
armour  carried  by  the  Warrior ^  and  the  ironclads  constructed  immediate!]! 
afterwards,  was  quite  capable  of  resisting  the  impact  of  the  68  lb.  shot| 
which  was  at  that  time  the  heaviest  projectile  that  could  be  thrown  \yf 
naval  guns.  But  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  new  artiUcr>*  it  scon  becam* 
necessary  to  oppose  increased  thickness  of  iron  plates.  The  earlier  irort^ 
clads  carried  a  considerable  number  of  guns^  which  could,  however,  delivel 
only  a  broadside  fire,  that  is,  the  shots  could,  for  the  most  part,  be  sent 
only  in  a  direction  .it  right  angles  to  the  ship's  length,  or  nearly  so.  Bui 
in  the  more  recently  built  ironclads  there  are  very  few  guns,  which  are, 
however,  six  tmics  the  weight  of  the  old  sixty-eight  pounders,  and  are  cap* 
able  of  hurling  projectiles  of  enormous  weight.  The  ships  built  after  the 
Warrior  were  completely  protected  by  iron  plates,  and  the  thickness  of  ih^ 
plates  has  been  incre-ased  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  of  resisting  thfl 
mcreased  power  which  has  been  progressively  given  to  naval  guns,  A 
contest,  not  yet  terminated,  has  been  going  on  between  the  artillerist  and 
the  ship-builder ;  the  one  endeavouring  to  make  his  guns  capable  of  pcne* 
trating  with  their  shot  the  strongest  defensive  armour  of  the  ships,  the 
other  adding  inch  after  inch  to  the  thickness  of  his  plates,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  render  his  ship  invulnerable. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  large  ironclads  is  the  Herctties^  of  which  a  section 
amidships  is  presented  on  the  next  page.  This  ship  is  325  ft.  in  length 
and  59  ft,  in  breadth,  and  is  fitted  with  very  powerful  engines  whirh  will 
work  up  to  8,529  indicated  horse-power.  The  tonnage  is  5,226 ;  weight  oi 
hull,  4,022  tons;  weight  of  the  armour  and  its  backing,  1,690  tons  ;  weighl 
of  engines, boilers,  and  coals,  1,826  tons;  total  with  equipment  and  nrma- 
ment,  8,676  tons.  Although  the  HircuUs  carries  this  enonnous  weight  o( 
armour  and  armament,  her  speed  is  ver>'  great,  excelling,  in  fiict,  that  oj 
any  merchant  steamer  afloat,  for  she  can  steam  at  the  rate  of  nearly  17 
miles  an  hour.  She  also  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  property 
which  naval  nien  call  handittrss;  that  is,  she  can  be  quickly  turned  round 
in  a  comparatively  small  space.  The  handiness  of  a  steamer  is  tested  by 
causing  her  to  steam  at  full  speed  with  the  helm  hard  over,  when  the  vessel 
will  describe  a  circle.  The  smaller  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  and  the 
shorter  the  time  required  to  complete  it,  the  better  will  the  vessel  execute 
the  movements  required  in  na\ral  tactics.  Comp.iring  the  performances  o< 
the  Warrior  and  the  Htrcuits^  we  find  that  the  smallest  circle  the  forrocf 
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can  describe  is  1,050  yards  in  diameter,  and  requires  nine  mim 
completion,  whereas  ihc  latter  can  steam  round  a  arcle  of  only  560  yar 
diameter  in  four  minutes.  The  section  (Fig,  70)  shows  that,  like  the  Gn 
Eastern y  the  Hercules  is  constructed  with  a  double  hull,  so  that  she  woi 
be  sale,  even  in  the  event  of  such  an  accident  as  actually  occurred  to  t 
Great  Eastern,  when  a  hole  was  made  by  the  stripping  off  of  her  bo  in 
plates,  80  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide.  The  defensive  armour  of  the  Hercules 
n  will  be  observed,  greatly  strengthened  near  the  water-line,  where  dams 
to  the  ship's  side  would  be  most  fatal.  The  outer  iron  plates  are  here  9 
thick,  while  in  other  parts  the  thickness  is  8  in,,  and  in  the  less  imports 
positions  6  in.  The  whole  of  the  hull  is,  however,  completely  proleci 
above  the  water-line,  and  the  iron  plates  are  backed  up  by  solid  leak-wc 
for  a  thickness  of  iVom  10  in,  to  12  in.  The  teak  is  placed  between  girdt 
which  are  attached  to  another  iron  plating  i  \  in.  thick,  supported  by  gird 
2  ft  apart.  The  spaces  between  these  girders  are  also  filled  with  teak,  2 
ihc  whole  is  lined  with  an  inner  skin  of  iron  plating,  J  in.  thick.  The  t 
along  the  water-line  has  thus  altogether  1 1\  in.  of  iron,  of  which  9  in.  aw 
one  thickness,  and  this  part  is,  moreover,  backed  bv  additional  layers 
teak,  as  shown  in  the  section ;  so  that,  besides  the  i  ij  in.  of  iron,  the  sh 
side  has  here  3  ft  8  in,  total  thickness  of  solid  teak-wood.  The  deck  is  a 
covered  with  iron  plates,  to  protect  the  vessel  from  vertical  fire.  1 
Nercuh'i  carries  eight  18-ton  guns  as  her  central  batter>,  and  two  12- 
guns  in  her  bow  and  stem:  these  guns  are  rifled,  and  each  of  the  lar 
ones  is  capable  of  tlirowing  a  shot  weighing  400  lbs.  The  guns  can 
trained  so  as  to  fire  within  1 5'  of  the  direction  of  the  keel ;  for  near 
ends  of  tlic  central  battery  the  ports  are  indented,  and  the  guns  are  moun 
on  Scott's  carriages,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  gun-slide  can  be  run  Ot 
a  small  turn-table,  and  shunted  to  another  port,  just  as  a  railway-canii 
is  shunted  from  one  line  to  another.  Targets  for  artiller)'  practice  w 
built  so  as  to  represent  the  construction  of  the  side  of  the  Heratles^  i 
it  was  found,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  that  the  vessel  could 
be  penetrated  by  the  600  lb.  shot  from  an  Armstrong  gun,  fired  at  a  dista: 
of  700  yds.  The  production  of  ^uch  iron  plates,  and  those  of  even  grc; 
thickness  which  have  since  been  used,  fonns  a  striking  example  of  the  s 
with  which  iron  is  worked.  These  plates  are  made  by  rolling,  and  it  ■ 
be  understood  that  the  machinery  used  in  their  formation  must  be  of 
most  powerl'ul  kind,  when  it  is  stated  that  plates  from  9  in.  to  1 5  in,  ih 
are  formed  with  a  length  of  16  ft*  and  a  breadth  of  4  fr.  The  plates 
bent,  while  red  hot,  by  enormous  hydraulic  pressure,  applied  to  cert 
blocks,  upon  which  the  plates  are  laid,  the  block  having  a  height  adjus 
according  to  the  curve  required.  The  operation  requires  great  care,  a 
must  be  accomplished  without  straining  the  parts  in  a  manner  injurioui 
the  strength  of  the  plate. 

Fig.  71  on  the  next  page  is  the  section  of  another  ship  of  war,  the 
siani,  which  has  not,  like  the  Hercules ^  been  designed  to  withst 
impact  of  heavy  projectiles,  but  has  been  built  mainly  with  a  view  to  sjJ< 
The  Incottstant  has  only  a  thin  covering  of  iron  plating,  except  in  I 
portion  of  the  side  which  is  above  water,  where  tliere  is  a  certain  thicki 
of  iron  diminishing  from  the  water-line  upwards,  but  not  enough  to  enl 
the  Inconstant  to  be  classed  as  an  armoured  vessel  This  ship,  howe 
may  be  a  truly  formidable  antagonist,  for  she  carries  a  considerable  num 
of  heavy  guns,  which  her  speed  would  enable  her  to  use  with  great  e^ 
a,gainsl  an  adversary  incapable  of  majioeuvnng  so  rapidly;.   She 
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uLi  nin  m  antl  ddivcr  her  fire,  escaping  by  her  speed  from 
re  the  slower  movements  of  a  ponderous  iron- 
cctive.  Th^  I ttanut (in t  carries  ten  12-ton  gims 
n  7  in.  guns,  all  rifled  muzzle-loaders,  mounted 
^,  which  give  grc;U  facilities  for  handling  ihcm 
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The  ship  is  a  frigate  33S  ft.  long  and  50  ft,  broad,  with  a  depth  m  the  bol 
of  17  ft.  6  in.  She  is  divided  by  bulkheads  into  eleven  water-tight  com 
p.irtmenls.  The  engines  are  of  6,500  indicated  horsepower,  and  tli 
vessel  attains  an  average  speed  of  more  than  i8i  miles  per  hour. 
A  new  system  of  mounting  very  heavy  navai  guns  was  proposed  b; 


Fig.  72,— Section^  Elevation,  and  Plan  0/ Turret  0/  H.M,S,  Captain, 

Captain  Coles  about  1S61.  This  plan  consists  in  carrying  one  or  two  vei 
hea^-^'  guns  in  a  low  circular  tower  or  turret,  which  can  be  made  to  rcvolv 
horizontally  by  proper  machinery.  The  turret  itself  is  heavily  armourec 
so  as  to  be  proof  against  all  shot,  and  is  carried  on  the  deck  of  the  sh 
which  is  so  arranged  that  tlie  guns  in  the  tuiTet  can  be  fired  ^.a  sma 
angles  with  the  kcil*    The  British  AdmirAliy  having  approved  of  Capiai 
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Coks*  plans,  two  tirst*dass  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  built  on  the  turret 
system.  These  were  the  Monarch  and  the  Capfain^ih.^  latter  of  >»'hicb 
we  select  for  description  on  account  of  the  melancholy  interest  which  at- 
taches to  her.  On  page  155  a  diagram  is  given  reprcsentmg  the  profile  of 
the  Captain^  in  which  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ship  arc  indicated — • 
the  turrets  with  the  muzzles  of  two  guns  projecting  from  each  being  e<istl/ 
recognized.  The  Captain  was  320  ft.  Jong  and  53  ft,  wide.  She  was 
covered  with  armour  plates  down  to  5  ft,  below  the  water-line,  as  repre«- 
sen  ted  by  the  dark  shading  in  the  diagram.  The  outer  plating  was  8  in, 
thick  opposite  the  turrets,  and  7  in,  thick  in  other  parts.  It  was  backed 
up  by  12  in.  of  teak  ;  there  were  two  inner  skins  of  iron  each  J  in.  thick, 
then  a  framework  with  longitudinal  girders  10  in.  deep.  The  deck  was 
plated  in  the  spaces  opposite  the  turrets  with  iron  i|  in.  thick.  The  Capfam 
was  titted  with  twin  screws— that  is,  instead  of  having  a  single  screw,  ona 
was  placed  on  each  side,  their  shafts  being,  of  course,  parallel  with  the 
vessel's  length.  The  object  of  having  two  screws  was  not  greater  pov^er, 
for  it  is  probable  that  a  single  screw  would  be  more  effectual  in  propelling 
the  ship  ;  but  this  arrangement  was  adopted  because  it  was  considered 
that,  had  only  one  screw  been  fixed,  the  snip  might  easily  be  disabled  by 
the  breaking  of  a  blade  or  shaft  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  such  an  accident 
to  one  of  the  twin  screws,  the  other  would  still  be  available.  The  twin 
screws  could  also  be  used  for  steering,  and  the  vessel  could  be  controlled 
without  the  rudder,  as  the  engines  were  quite  independent  of  each  otlier, 
each  screw  having  a  separate  pair.  The  diameter  of  the  screws  was  I'j  ft 
The  erections  which  are  shown  on  the  deck  between  the  turrets  ali'urtled 
spacious  quarters  for  the  officers  and  men.  These  structures  were  about 
half  the  width  of  the  deck,  and  tapered  off  to  a  point  towards  the  turrets, 
so  as  leave  an  unimpeded  space  for  training  the  guns,  which  could  be  fired 
at  so  small  an  angle  as  6^  with  the  length  of  the  vessel.  Above  these 
erections,  and  quite  over  the  turrets,  was  another  deck,  26  ft  wide,  called 
the  "hurricane  deck.'*  The  ship  was  fully  rigged  and  carried  a  large 
spread  of  canvas.  But  the  special  features  are  the  revolving  turrets,  and 
one  of  these  is  represented  in  detail  in  Fig.  72,  which  gives  a  section,  part 
elevation,  and  plan.  Of  the  construction  of  the  turret,  and  of  ilie  mode  La 
which  it  was  made  to  revolve,  these  drawings  convey  an  idea  sufficiently 
clear  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  minute  description.  Each  turret  had  an 
outside  diameter  of  27  ft,  but  inside  the  diameter  was  only  22  ft,  6  in,,  the 
walls  being,  therefore,  2  ft.  3  in.  thick— nearly  half  this  thickness  consbling 
of  iron  plating.  Separate  engines  were  provided  for  turning  the  turrets, 
and  they  could  also  be  t\irned  by  men  working  at  the  handles  shown  in 
the  figures.  Each  turret  carried  two  25-ton  Armstrong  guns,  capable  of 
receiving  a  charge  of  70  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  and  of  throwing  a  600  lb.  shot 
After  some  preliminary  trials  the  Captain  was  sent  to  sea,  and  behaved 
so  well,  that  Captain  Coles  and  Messrs.  Laird,  her  designer  and  contrac- 
tors, were  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  qualities  as  a  sea-going  ship.  She 
was  then  sent  m  the  autumn  of  1870  on  a  cruise  with  the  fleet,  and  all 
went  well  until  a  little  after  midnight  between  the  6th  and  7th  September 
1870,  when  she  suddenly  foundered  at  sea  olT  Cape  Finisterre  The  news 
of  this  disaster  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  Great  Britain,  for. 
with  the  exception  of  nineteen  persons,  the  whole  crew  of  five  hundrea 
persons  w  ent  down  with  the  ship.  Captain  Coles,  the  inventor  of  the  turrets,, 
was  in  the  ill-fated  vessel  and  perished  with  the  rest,  as  did  also  Captain 
BurgoynCj  the  gallant  comtiiander,  and  the  many  other  distinguished  naval 
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oflker^  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  ship  ;  among  the  rest  was  a  son  of 
M-  '  lien  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     Although  the  night  on 

»^^  ainate  ship  went  down  was  squally,  with  rain,  and  a  heavy 

ieai  rj  ca.^Q  was  not  that  of  an  ordinar)'  shipwreck  in  which  a 

vcaael  elmed  by  a  raging  storm.    It  might  be  said,  indeed,  of  the 

loss  of  ui-j  ^^u/yttun  as  of  that  of  tlie  /^tfyal  Gtorgg  : 

*'  It  waA  not  in  the  battk ; 
No  tero]ti«»t  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatjil  leak ; 
She  rsa  upon  no  rock." 

One  of  the  survivors,  Mr.  James  May,  a  gunner,  related  that,  shortly  after 
audnigbt  he  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  a  noise,  and  feeling  the  ship 
isfieasy^  he  dressed,  took  a  light,  and  went  into  the  after  turret,  to  see  if  the 
guns  were  all  right  He  found  everything  secure  in  the  turret,  but  that 
moment  he  felt  the  ship  heel  steadily  over,  and  a  heavy  sea  ha\ing  struck 
her  on  the  weather  side,  the  water  flowed  into  the  turret,  and  he  got  out 
dutnigb  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  turret  by  which  the  guns  were  pointed, 
only  lo  find  himself  in  the  water.  He  swam  to  the  steam-pinnace,  which 
he  ^w  floating  bottom  upwards,  and  there  he  was  joined  by  Captain 
Burgoyne  and  a  few  others.  He  saw  the  ship  turn  bottom  up,  and  sink 
4tem  first,  the  whole  lime  from  her  turning  over  to  sinking  not  being  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  Seeing  tlie  launch  drifting  within  a  few  yards,  he 
(•""''  V  *'Jump,  men!  it  is  your  last  chance/*  He  jumped,  and  with 
1  reacned  a  launch,  in  which  were  fifteen  persons,  all  belonging 

:^ -...^  h  on  deck,  who  had  found  means  of  getting  into  this  boat.  One 

of  these  had  got  a  footing  on  the  hull  of  the  ship  as  she  was  turning  over, 

•ml  hr  actually  walked  over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but  was  washed  ojff 

.^.ive  and  rescued  by  those  who  in  the  meantime  had  got  into  the 

It  appears  that  Captain  Burgoyne  either  remained  on  the  pinnace 

d  to  reach  the  launch.    Those  who  were  in  that  boat^  finding  the 

hnd  not  reached  them,  made  an  eflbrt  to  turn  their  boat  back  to 

but  the  boat  was  nearly  swamped  by  the  heavy  seas,  and  they 

1  to  let  her  drift.   One  man  was  at  this  time  washed  out  of  the 

bcai  and  lost,  after  having  but  the  moment  before  exclaimed,  *'  Now,  lads, 

1  ihmk  we  are  all  right"  After  twelve  hours'  hard  rowing,  without  food  or 

^  urvivors,  numbering  sixteen  men  and  petty  officers  and  three 

d  Cape  Finisterrc,  where  they  received  help  and  attention.  On 

^tiiriT  irnvrU  m  England,  a  court-martial  was,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 

savice,  formally  held  on  the  s\ir\ivors,  but  in  reality  it  was  occupied  in 

iBft»ii;-^*  "     »).,>  <:^ti5e  of  the  catastrophe.     The  reader  may  probably  be 

ible  to  nd  what  the  cause  was  by  giving  his  attention  to  some 

Hoem]  itions,  which  apply  to  all  ships  whatever,  and  by  a  careful 

eumir  le  diagrams,  V\gs.  74  and  75,  which  are  copied  from  dia- 

mm*,  '.  _ :_  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  court-martial. 

H  and  G  and  the  arrows  are,  however,  added,  to  serve  in  illus- 

it.irt  of  the  explanation.     The  vessel  is  represented  as  heeled 

vater,  and  the  gradations  on  the  semicircle  in  Fig.  74  will 

r  to  understand  how  the  heel  is  measured  by  angles.     If 

the  centre  line  would  coincide  with  the  upright  line, 

1 1  circle,  and  drawn  from  its  centre.     Supf>ose  a  level 

h  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  let  the  circumference 

It  where  the  last  line  cuts  it  and  the  point  o  be  divided 

mj  mncty  c^uoi  parts,  and  let  these  parts  be  numbered,  and  straight  lines 
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drawn  from  tlie  centre  to  each  point  of  division.     In  the  fignne  the 
are  drawn  at  ever)^  fifth  division,  and  the  centre  line  of  the  ship  coinc 
with  that  drawn  through  the  forty-fifth  division.    In  this  case  the  vc 
said  to  be  inclined,  or  heeled,  at  an  an^le  of  fony-five  degrees,  whic 
usually  written  45'.     In  a  position  haif-way  between  this  and  the  ypri 
the  angle  of  hcrl  would  be  22j'^jand  so  on.    The  reader  no  doubt  perc 
that  a  ship,  hke  any  other  body,  must  be  supported,  and  he  is  prob 
aware  that  tlic  su import  is  afforded  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  watlH 
He  may  also  I>e  faniiliar  with  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  cver>^  body  .im  | 
upon  it  as  if  the  whole  weight  were  concentrated  at  one  certain  point,  and 
that  this  point  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.    Whatever  may 
be  the  positiori  of  the  body  itself^  its  centre  of  gravity  remains  always 


i^n. 


74* 


ihe  same  point  with  reference  to  the  body.     When  the  centre  of  gn' 
happens  to  be  within  the  solid  substance  of  a  body,  there  is  no  difficulty  ir» 
thinking  of  the  force  of  gravitation  acting  as  a  downward  pull  applied  al 
the  centre  of  gravity.     But  this  point  is  by  no  means  always  within  thi 
substance  of  bodies :  as  often  as  not  it  is  in  the  air  outside  of  the  body^ 
Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  uniform  ring  or  hoop  is  in  the  centre,  whcrC; 
of  course,  it  has  no  material  connection  with  the  hoop  ;  Lut  in  whatc^ci 
position  the  hoop  may  be  placed,  the  earth's  attraction  pulls  it  as  //this  cen- 
tral point  were  rigidly  connected  with  the  hoop,  and  a  strin.'  uertr  atiachcX 
to  the  point  and  constantly  pulled  downwards.     This  <:  i  of  the: 

meaning  of  centre  of  gravity  may  not  be  altogether  supc  mr,  whcffc 

the  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  Captain  were  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  it 
became  evident  that  such  terms  as  *'  centre  of  gravity  "  convey  to  the  minds- 
of  many  but  very  \'ague  notions.     One  writer  in  a  newspaper  enjoyii^  k 
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pfe  circulation  seriously  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  circumstance  of 
Ing  lost  her  c^ntn  o/graviiy  /  The  upward  pressure  of  water 
»rts  a  ship  is  the  same  upward  pressure  which  supported  the 
;_ptrri>rt  the  ship  was  there — that  is»  supported  the  mass  of  water  which 
I  displaces,  and  which  was  in  size  and  shape  the  exact  counterpart 
rjrnersed  part  of  the  ship.  Now,  this  mass  of  water,  considered  as 
|hok%  had  itself  a  centre  of  gravity  through  which  its  weight  acted  down- 
jand  through  which  it  is  obvious  that  an  equal  upward  pressure  also 
["This  centre  of  gmvit>^  of  the  displaced  water  is  usually  termed  the 
:  of  buoyancy,*'  and/unlike  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  changes  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  ship  when  the  latter  is  inclined,  because  then  the 
innncrscd  part  becomes  of  a  shape  different  for  each  inclination  of  the  ship. 
!ing  for  an  instant  the  fundamcnul  law  of  floating  bodies— 
a  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 


Fig.  75. 

floating  body—  we  perceive  that  in  the  case  of  a  ship  there  are  two  equal 

-  V  rtically,  viz.,  the  weight  of  the  ship  or  downward  pull  of 

;;  at  G»  Fig,  74»  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  and  an 

i  ^h  acting  through  B^  the  centre  of  buoyancy.    It  is  obvious 

if  these  forces  concur  to  turn  a  ship  placed  as  in  Fig.  74 

I io^itlon.     It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  this  effect  that 

should  be  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy.    ^  !^  that  is 

I jty  of  a  ship  is,  that  when  the  ship  is  placed  out  of  the 

tliese  forces  should  act  to  bring  her  back,  which  condition 

iij  as  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  nearer  to  the  side  towards 

'^sel  IS  inclined  than  the  centre  of  gravity  is.  When  there  is  no 

acting  on  a  ship  or  other  floating  body,  these  two  points  are 

<me  vertical  line.     The  two  equal  forces  thus  applied  in 

as  constitute  what  is  called  in  mechanics  a  **  couple/'  and 

^  in  turning  the  ship  back  into  the  upright  position  is  the 

r^  equal  to  its  weight  were  applied  at  the  end  of  a  lever 

r|u.ii  ID  icn^rn  to  the  horiiontal  distance  between  the  lines  through  B  and 
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G.  The  righting  force,  then,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  horizontaJ  dis- 
tance between  the  two  points,  and  it  is  measured  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  the  ship  in  tons  by  the  number  of  feet  between  the  verticals  through  C 
and  B,  the  product  being  expressed  in  statical  fuot-tons,  and  represendnf 
the  weight  in  tons  which  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  end  of  a  lever 
I  ft.  long,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  turning  effect.  When  a  ship  is  kept 
steadily  heeled  over  by  a  side  wind,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  and  the  re- 
sistance uf  the  water  through  which  the  vessel  moves  constitute  another 
couple  exactly  balancing  the  righting  couple.  The  moment  of  the  righting 
couple,  or  the  righting  force,  or  statical  stability  as  it  is  also  called,  is 
determined  by  calculation  and  experiment  from  the  design  of  the  ship,  and 
from  her  behaviour  when  a  known  weight  is  placed  in  her  at  a  known  dis- 
tance from  the  centre.  Such  calculations  and  experiments  were  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Cap  id  in,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with 
sufficient  care  «ind  completeness  to  exhibit  her  deficiency  in  stability.  After 
the  loss  of  the  ship,  however,  elaborate  computations  on  these  points  were 
made  from  the  plans  and  other  data.  The  following  table  gives  some  of 
the  results,  with  the  corresponding  particulars  concerning  the  Monarch 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  : 


I.  Angle  at  which  the  edge  of  the  deck  is  immersed 

11.  Statical  righting  force  in  foot-tons  at  tlie  angle 

at  which  the  deck  is  immersed    ....,* ,.., 

Mtmtwfth. 

C4^aim. 

28* 

12,542 

40^ 

15,615 

6,500 

14* 
5.700 

7,100 

54^ 
410 

ITT    Anp'le  of  i?reat**st  stability .»**-*... 

IV    Greatest  righting  force  in  foot-tons 

V    Angle  at  whi^h  the  righting  force  ceases  ,,, 

VL  Reserve  of  dynamical  stability  at  an  angle  of 
14''  in  dynamical  foot*tons .„ 

From  No.  V.  in  the  above  table  v/e  learn  that  if  the  Captain  had  been 
heeled  to  54^^,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  have  overtaken  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  -that  is,  the  two  would  have  been  in  one  vertical  line.  Any 
further  heeling  would  have  brought  the  points  into  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  75,  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  tlie  forces  is  now  to  rum  the 
vessel  still  more  on  its  side,  and  the  result  is  an  upsetting  couple  instead 
of  a  righting  couple. 

These  tigures  and  considerations  refer  to  the  case  of  the  vessel  floating 
in  smooth  water^but  the  case  of  a  vessel  floating  on  a  wave  is  not  different 
in  principle^  The  reader  may  picture  to  himself  the  diagrams  inclined  so 
that  the  water-line  may  represent  a  portion  of  the  wave's  surface ;  then  he 
must  remember  that  the  very  action  which  heaves  up  the  water  in  a  slop- 
ing surface  is  so  compounded  with  gravity,  that  the  forces  acting  through 
G  and  B  retain  nearly  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  surface  as  before 

No,  VI,  in  the  foregoing  table  requires  some  explanation.  To  heel  Ji 
ship  over  to  a  certain  angle  a  certain  amount  nf  work  must  be  done,  and 
in  the  scientific  sense  wori:  is  done  only  when  something  is  moved  through 
a  s|>ace  against  a  resistance.  When  the  weight  of  a  ton  is  raised  1  ft.  high, 
one  foot  ion  uf  work  is  said  to  be  done;  if  2  tons  were  raised  i  ft.,  or  t  xan 
were  raised  2  ft,,  then  two  foot-tutis  of  work  would  be  done,  and  so  on    Th*^ 
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t  would  be  the  case  if  a  pressure  equal  to  those  weights  were  applied 

^astomcAC  a  thing  in  any  direction  through  the  same  distances.     It 

[diould  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  foot-ton  is  quite  a  different  unit  in  this 

Ipse  from  what  it  is  as  the  moment  of  a  couple.    If  we  heel  a  ship  over  by 

plymg  a  pressure  on  the  masts,  it  is  plain  that  the  pressure  must  act 

_"i  a  certain  space,  and  the  same  heel  could  be  caused  either  by 

ns  of  a  smaller  pressure  or  a  greater,  according  as  we  apply  it  higher  up 

'down  ;  but  the  space  through  which  it  must  act  would  vary,  so 

llitlbe  product  of  the  pressure  and  space  would,  however,  be  always  the 

Not,  VL  shows  the  amount  of  work  that  would  have  to  be  done  in 

_der  completely  to  upset  each  of  the  vessels  when  already  steadily  heeled 

fcer  to  14  ♦     The  amounts  in  the  two  cases  are  so  different  that  we  can 

liily  understand  how  a  squall  which  would  not  endanger  the  Monarch 

Bight  throw  the  Captain  over     A  squall  suddenly  springing  up  would  do 

ore  than  heel  a  vessel  over  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  able  to  maintain  it : 

I  would  swing  it  beyond  that  position  by  reason  of  the  work  done  on  the 

1)5  as  ihev  arc  moving  over  with  the  vessel,  and  the  latter  would  come 

^  A  steady  angle  of  heel  only  after  a  series  of  oscillations.    Squalls,  again, 

l^ithough  suddenly  springing  up  in  this  manner,  could  not  heel  the 

beyond  the  angle  where  the  stability  vanishes,  might  yet  do  so  if 

ye  intermittent  and  should  happen  to  coincide  in  time  with  the 

C»ns  of  the  ship — just  as  a  series  of  ver>'  small  impulses,  coinciding 

!  time  of  the  vibrations  of  a  heavy  pendulum,  may  accumulate  so  as 

)  increase  the  range  of  vibration  to  any  extent.    It  is  believed  that  in  the 

ise  of  *'  '  '  '^'itn  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  under-side  of  the  hur- 

ricioe  1^  upsetting  the  vessel.     This,  however,  could  only  have 

'''-"v  ,  ^mall  effect  compared  to  tlial  produced  by  the  sails.     The 

f  the  Captain  does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  such 

.....:.  as  were  made  before  the  vessel  went  to  sea.    It  was  observed, 

er,  that  the  ship  when  afloat  was  i  ft  6  in.  deeper  in  the  water  than 

mid  have  been—  in  other  words,  the  freeboard,  or  side  of  the  ship  out 

of  the  water,  instead  of  being  8  ft.  high  as  intended,  was  only  6  ft  6  in.,  and 

5uch  a  difference  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  stability. 

The  turret  s>"Stem  has  been  applied  to  other  ships  on  quite  a  different 

pan.    Of  these  the  Glatton  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.     Her  appear- 

incc  \%  very  singular,  and  totally  unlike  that  which  we  look  for  in  a  ship 

ai  may  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  Fig.  76,  page  162.     The  Glatton^  which 

'  I  inched  in  1871,  is  of  the  Monitor  class,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  E 

i.  who  has  sought  to  give  the  ship  the  most  complete  protection 

iew  the  hull  is  covered  with  iron  plates  below  the  water-line» 

>L  also  is  cased  with  3  in.  iron  plates,  to  resist  shot  or  shell  fall 

. .    The  base  of  the  turret  is  shielded  by  a  massive  breastwork. 

eculiarity  of  this  ship.    The  large  quantity  of  iron  required  foi 

•  'defences  has,  of  course,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  immer- 

i ,  and  therefore  of  diminishing  her  speed     The  freeboard 

,     ^^  m  ordinary  trim  is  only  3  fL  high,  and  means  are  provided 

L^  water  to  the  lowest  compartment,  so  as  to  increase  the  im- 

I  ft,  thus  reducing  the  freeboard  to  only  2  ft  when  the  vessel 

;  trim,  leaving  only  that  small  f>ortion  of  the  hull  above  water 

-.  11  if  the  enemy.    The  water  ballast  can  be  pumped  out  when  no 

nAeA,   The  Glatton  is  245  ft.  long  and  54  ft.  broad,  and  she  draws 

^  •  water  witJi  the  freeboard  of  3  ft,  displacing  4,865  tons  of  water, 

'«ith  tlie  2  ft  freeboard,  the  displacement  is  5,179  tons.    This  ship 

II 
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^210,000.  Mr.  Reed 
wished  to  construct  a  vessel 
of  much  larger  size  on  the 
same  plan  —  a  proposal  to 
which,  however,  the  Ad- 
miralty did  not  then  con- 
sen  t  Th  e  G  hit  to  wis,  neve  r- 
theless,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ships  of  war  ever 
ouiIt,andmaybe  considered 
as  an  impregnable  floating 
fortress.  Above  the  water- 
line  the  hull  is  covered  with 
armour  plates  12  in,  thick, 
supported  by  20  in.  of  teak 
backing,  and  an  inner  layer 
of  iron  i  in.  thick.  Below 
the  water  line  the  iron  is  8 
in»  thick,  and  the  teak  10  in. 
The  revolving  turret  carries 
two  25- ton  guns,  tiring  each 
a  600  lb.  shot,  and  is  covered 
by  a  massive  plating  of  iron 
14  in.  in  thickness.  Besides 
this  the  base  of  the  turret  is 
protected  by  a  breastwork 
rising  6  ft,  above  the  hull. 
This  breastwork  is  formed 
of  plates  12  in.  thick,  fast- 
ened on  18  in.  of  teak.  The 
turret  rises  7  ft  above  the 
breastAvork,  and  therefore 
the  latter  in  no  way  impedes 
the  working  of  the  guns. 
The  GiatioH  has  a  great 
advantage  over  all  the  other 
turret  ships  in  having  a  per- 
fectly unimpeded  fore  range 
for  her  guns,  for  there  is  no 
mast  or  other  object  to  pre- 
vent the  guns  being  hred 
directly  over  the  bow.  There 
are  no  sails,  the  mast  being 
intended  only  for  flying  sig- 
nals and  hoisting  up  boats, 
&c.  The  hull  is  divided  by 
vertical  partitions  into  nine 
water-tight  compartments, 
and  also  into  three  horizon- 
tal flats — the  lowest  being 
air-tight,  and  having  ar- 
rangements for  the  admis- 
sion and  removal  of  water. 
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as  already  meFiiion- 
ed  The  stem  of  the 
ship  is  protruded 
forwards  below  ihe 
water  for  about  8  ft,, 
thus  foniiing  a  huge 
ram  which  would  it* 
self  render  the  Glai- 
*on  a  truly  form  id- 
able  antagonist  at 
close  quarters  even 
if  her  gims  were  not 
used.  The  engines 
are  capable  of  being 
worked  up  to  3,000 
horse-power,  giving 
the  ship  a  speed  of 
9I  knots  per  hour, 
and  means  are  pro- 
vided for  turning 
the  turret  by  stean> 
power.  The  turret 
can  be  rotated  by 
manual  labour,  re- 
quiring about  three 
minutes  for  its  com- 
plete revolution,  but 
by  steam  power  the 
operation  can  be 
effected  in  half  a  mi- 
nute. The  comman- 
der communicates 
his  orders  from  the 
pilothouse  on  the 
hurricane  deck  to 
the  engine-room, 
steering-house,  and 
turret,  by  means  of 
speaking-tubes  and 
electric  telegraphs. 
The  GiattoH  was 
not  designed  to  be 
ocean-going,  but  is 
intended  for  coast 
defence. 

The  British  navy 
contains  two  pow- 
erful turret -ships 
constructed  on  the 
same  general  plan 
as  the  GLUton,  but 
larger,  and  cap&ble 
of   steaming   at  & 
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greater  speed,  and  of  carrying  coal  for  a  long  voyage.  These  slsn 
are  named  the  Devastation^  Fig.  69,  and  the  Thunderer ^  Fig,  77.  The! 
derir  has  two  turrets  and  a  freeboard  of  4  ft,  6  in.  Space  is  provide 
a  store  of  1,800  tons  of  coal,  of  which  the  Gtatton  can  carry  only  500 1 
The  vessel  is  fitted  with  twin  screws,  turned  by  two  pairs  of  independe 
engines,  capable  of  working  up  to  5,600  horse-power,  and  she  can  ste 
at  the  rate  of  12  knots»  or  nearly  14  miles,  an  hour.  With  the  large  suppl 
of  coal  she  can  carry ^  the  Thunderer  could  make  a  voyage  of  3,000  mui 
without  re-coaling*  Though  the  freeboard  of  the  heavily-plated  hull  a 
only  4  ft.  6  in.,  a  lighter  iron  superstructure,  indicated  in  the  figure  by  til 
light  shading,  rises  from  the  deck  to  the  height  of  7  ft,  making  the  rd 
freeboard  nearly  1 2  ft.  This  gives  the  ship  much  greater  stability,  aiJ 
prevents  her  from  rolling  heavily  when  at  sea.  The  length  is  285  ft  an 
the  undth  58  ft,  and  the  draught  26  ft  The  huU  is  double,  the  distaiii 
between  the  outer  and  inner  skins  of  the  bottom  being  4  ft  6  in.  Tl 
framing  is  very  strong  and  on  the  longitudinal  principle,  and  the  ked 
formed  of  Bessemer  steel  Each  turret  is  24  ft  3  in.  in  internal  diamcto 
and  is  built  with  five  layers  of  teak  and  iron.  Beginning  at  the  insidj 
there  is  a  lining  of  i\  in.  iron  plates ;  then  6  in.  of  teak  in  iron  framd 
arranged  horizontally ;  6  in.  of  armour  plates ;  9  in.  of  teak,  placed  veil 
calJy ;  outside  of  all,  8  in.  armour  plates.  Each  turret  carries  two  Fraa 
55-ton  guns,  rifled  muwle-loaders.  The  turrets  revolve  by  hand  or  1 
iteam-power.  There  are  no  sails,  and  tlius  a  clear  range  for  the  guj 
is  afforded  fore  and  aft.  The  bases  of  the  turrets  are  protected  by  d 
armoured  breastwork,  of  which  a  portion  is  seen  in  the  figure  in  adva» 
of  the  fore  turret 

Another  very  powerful  ship  of  war,  which  possesses  some  sped 
features,  is  represented  in  the  diagram  un  page  165,  Fig.  78.  This  ves^ 
named  the  Kbnig  IViihelmyVidiS  built  at  Blackwall  for  the  Prussian  Govefl 
ment  by  the  Thames  Ironworks  and  Steam  Shipbuilding  Company,  fro 
designs  by  Mr.  Reed.  Her  length  is  365  ft.,  width  60  ft ;  burthen,  tfik 
tons ;  displacement,  8,500  tons.  She  is  framed  longitudinally,  that 
girders  pass  from  end  to  end,  about  7  ft.  apart,  and  the  stem  projects  ii| 
a  pointed  ram.  In  this  case  also  the  hull  is  double ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a] 
hull  within  another,  with  a  space  of  4^  ft  between  them.  The  annd 
plates  are  S  in.  in  thickness,  with  10  in.  of  teak  backing ;  but  on  the  id 
important  parts  the  thickness  of  the  iron  is  reduced  to  6  in.,  and  in  son 
places  to  4  in.  This  ship  has  a  broadside  battery,  and  there  are  no  turrej 
Dut  on  the  deck  there  are,  fore  and  aft,  two  semicircular  shields,  formed 
iron  plates  and  teak,  pierced  with  port-holes  for  cannon,  and  also  w| 
loop-holes  for  muskets.  From  these  a  fore-and-aft  fire  may  be  kept  ti 
The  ship  is  fully  rigged,  and  has  also  steam  engines  of  7,000  horse- powj 
by  Maudslay  and  Co.  Her  armament  consists  of  four  three-hundrd 
pounders,  capable  of  delivering  fore-and-aft  as  well  as  broadside  fire,  ai 
twenty-three  other  guns  of  the  same  size  between  decks.  These  gims  a 
all  Krupp's  steel  breech-loaders. 

The  great  contest  of  armour  plates  versus  guns  has  already  been  allud 
to,  and  to  the  remarks  then  made  it  may  be  added  that,  while  on  the  « 
hand,  guns  weighing  iio  tons  are  mounted  in  turrets,  ships  are  alreaj 
designed  with  18  in.  and  even  20  in.  of  steel  armour  plates.  It  would 
ver>'  difficult  to  predict  which  side  will  sooner  reach  the  hmit  beyond  whij 
increase  of  size  and  power  cannot  go.  The  gradual  increase  of  thickne 
of  plating,  attended  by  inacascd  weight  of  guns,  projectiles,  and  charj 
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>tie  of  the  latest  additions  out  of  the  thirty  or  forty  armoured  ships  that 

kc  been  added  to  the  British  Navy  since  the  preceding  pages  were 

Stten  is  included  in  the  above  table  for  ihe  sake  of  comparison.     Our 

nclad    fleet   now   includes   vessels    proLected    and    amied    in    many 

tfcrcni  ways.     Some  have  the  protective  armour  extended  conlmuously 

bng  the  water-line,  others  have  it  for  only  a  greater  or  less  part  of  ihcir 

ft^;th.     The  armaments  arc  also  ver>*  diverse  as  to  the  si ie  of  the  guns 

the  way  in  which  they  are  mounted.    A  few  carry  one  or  two  of  the 

ge    no  ton  g^n  mounted  in  massive  revolving  turrets;   others  have 

tral  batteries,  or  In  hardetUs,  and  others  again  are  arranged 

.ps  ;  while  these  plans  are  also  variously  combined  so  as  10 

r^i^tcAi  number  of  different  types.    In  the  ships  built  within  the  last  15 

,  Sled  has  been  almost  invariably  used  instead  of  iron  for  the  armour- 

^  great  increase  of  speed  has  been  obtained  in  late  years.    The 

^A^h  armoured  ships  yet  launched  have  displacements  between 

12,000  tons,  but  another  class  of  hrst-rate  line-of- battle  ships 

greater  si/e  is  in  process  of  constjuction,  and  of  these  it  is  csti- 

'  that  four  will  be  completed  in   1893.     They  are  all  of  the  same 

«^n  and  armament,  and  will  have  a  displacement  of   14,150  tons,  a 

'\o{  'VSo  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  75  feet.     The  annour  plates  at  the 

"be  18  inches  thick.     Each  ship  will  carry  four  67-ton  breech 

rifled    gims,    ten    6-inch    quick    firing    guns,    and     18    other 

litis,  also  quick  firing.     These  vessels  are  expected  to  realize  a 

about  20  miles  per  hour  j  but  this  is  somewhat  less  than  a  few 

the  heavy    ironclads    now  afloat  have  ^ven  by  actual    trial,  a  rate 

\  10  21  \  miles  an  hour  having  been  attained  by  some.    Several  of  our 

narmoured  cruisers  are  able  to  steam  at  25  mTIes  an  hour. 

re  the  close  of  1894,  the  British  navy  possessed  no  lewcrihan  eight 

,  largest  armoured  line  of  battle-ships  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 

aph,  each  being  of  14,1 50  tons  displacement,  and  having  engines  of 

horse-power.    At  the  same  period  there  were  in  course  of  con* 

iTruction  four  ships  surpassitig  even  these  in  tonnage,  ihoii|^h  of  somewhat 

}h  c?  power.     Two  were  buildin-^^  at  Portsmouth,  to  be  i  ailed  the 

;id  the  Koviti  Gi'ori;c^  whilst  xh^  Jupifcr  was  m  pro-ress  at 

^  -^^-*    lod    the   Mars   at    Hirkenhead.    All    these    arc  verj'  heavily 

innoLTcd  vessels*  each  displacing  14,900  tons,  provided  with  engines  of 

1:  lii  n, ,!  f-r.n\ver,  and  a  very  ert'eciive  armament  of  guns.     Among  the 

\  the  navy  may  now  also  be  noted  the  B/aXr^  the  BkfUicim^ 

the  displacement  is  only  500  tons  greater  than  that  of 

,  have  engines  of  nearly  three  limes  the  power,  namely, 

uiwer.     Of  large  armoured  ships,  namelyi  those  of  g^ooo 

ts^  Great  Britain  now  has  aflo^it  at  least    fifty  ;  and  the 

Ls  taken  place  in  the  sijce  and  power  of  war- ships  during 

years  may  be   inferred   by  reference  to  the  foregomg 

r^\*  til*?  flimcnsions*  &c.,of  the  Gtatton  and  the  Thunderer^ 

:   the  sake  of  comparison^  allowed  to  appear  as 

a  (1S76;  of  this  book.     Besides  these  very  large 

vvnich  the  smallest  is  neai"  as  big  as  the 

ye:irs  ago,  the  British  navy  >  ^hips  of  every 

-  and  so  many  of  them  t  ^  i;  incir  names  and 

.my  pages. 

csenting  new  type    of  ships  claim  notice 


iticatioo^  V. 
'Two  reccDi 


Wure  tJiti  article  is  concluded.     These  are  fir^t  the  TtrribU^  with  a 
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sister  ship  the /'(>w^?/i//.     The  former^  of  which  a  rep  .en 

m  Plate  v.,  is  pronounced,  for  its  size,  armour,  .  --d 

taken  t<">geiber»  to  be  the  most  powerful  cruiser  in  the  uuria,  i  rte  jcf»^'ili 
is  538  ft.,  breadth  yi  ft.,  depth  43  ft.,  and  the  displacement  i<  14,250  ?ons. 
A  special  object  in  the  desiijn  of  this  vessel  was  hi^h  speed,  and  she  is 
provided  with  twin-screws  and  two  engines,  the  combined  etTort  of  which 
is  equal  to  2  5,000  horse -power.  There  arc  forty-ct^ht  boilers  and  four  fun- 
nels, the  ship  being^  capable  of  carrying  3,000  tons  of  coaK  The  vessel  is 
built  on  the  lines  of  the  jjrcat  Atlantic  steamers,  and  the  engines,  guns,  and 
magazines  arc  protected  by  a  thick  curved  armour  deck.  The  vessel  has 
a  speed  of  22  knots,  or25?[  miles  per  hour.  Her  armament  consists  of 
two  22-lon  guns,  twelve  6'in.  quick-tiring,  and  many  other  smaller 
machine  guns,  and  she  carries  besides  four  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 
A  second  ship  to  be  noted  is  amongst  those  designed  mainly  to  exceed  all 
other  craft  in  speed,  and  ranging  m  tonnage  from  3,800  to  4,500.  The 
lanusy  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  of  this  class,  was  found,  at  a  rcceni 
trial  over  a  measured  mile,  to  attain  the  then  unexampled  speed  of  2^ 
knots,  or  32 J  miles  per  hour.  But  even  this  has  been  beaten  by  a  new 
torpedo-boat  destroyer,  built  by  Messrs.  Varrow  at  Poplar  for  the  Russian 
Government,  and  launched  in  August,  1895.  This  vessel,  within  a  few 
hours  after  leaving^  the  stocks,  cut  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  30^285 
knots,  or  nearly  35  miles,  per  hour. 

A  sad  fate  befell  the  Victoria^  which  was  one  of  the  heaviest  armed  of 
British  ships  {vide  page  129),  when  taking  part  in  some  naval  manceuvres 
uiT  Tripoli,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  where  she  was  the  fla^-sbip  of  Admiral 
Trynn,  commander-in-chief  of  the  squadron.  On  the  22nd  June,  1893, 
in  consequence  of  an  inconsiderate  order  gWen  by  ibc  admintl  himself, 
the  Victoria  was  struck  by  the  formidable  ram  of  the  Camptnitru,^ 
( io,6ocr),  and  in  fifteen  minutes  turned  over  and  sank  in  sight  of  the 
whole  fleet,  carrying  down  with  her  the  admiral,  30  officers,  and  330 
meoj  out  of  a  crew  of  60a     [1895.] 
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Fig,  78^. — Firing  ai  a  floating  haiiewy^ 

•  From  Graphic,  lit  Judc.  i8g> 
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^HE  invention  of  gunpowder — or  rather  its  use  in  war — appears  at  first 

si^ht  a  device  little  calculated  to  promote  the  general  progress  of 

'DJinkind.     But  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  historians  that  tlie  intro- 

dudu.fi  i.r  ^mpowder  into  Europe  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  feudal 

its  attendant  evils.    In  those  days  every  man  was  practically  a 

.   lx)w  or  the  sword  he  inherited  from  his  father  nvade  him  ready 

!'>/  the  tray.     But  when  cannons,  muskets,  and  mines  began  to  be  used,  the 

3^  of  war  became  more  difficulL     The  simple  possession  of  arms  did  not 

'       r  men  soldiers,  but  a  long  special  training  was  retjuu-cd.    The  greater 

t   *hc  nciv  arms  also  contributed  to  change  the  arrangements  of 

Standing  annies  were  established,  and  war  became  the  calling  of 

small  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country-,  while  the  majority  were 

iCTT  tree  to  devote  themselves  to  civil  employments.     Then  the  useful  arts 

[•fitfc received  more  attention,  inventions  were  multiplied,  commerce  began 

•"  ^  '        'as  honourable  an  avocation  as  war,  letters  were  cultivated, 

;tions  laid  for  modem  science.    If  such  have  really  been 

•n.  .,L,j,,  V.  L I  r  tsuks  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  we  shall  hardly  share  the 

feifrtt  of  the  tine  gentleman  in  "  Henry  IV,"  : 


bcdigjred 

WtiiUi  iii*ui  A  g<M#a  Lkl\  UWvm  had  dotroTed 
So  cowiAclly,"* 

people  regretting  that  s*-  nuch^    en  Ion  and  ingenuity  as 
weapons  of  the  present  a      -*^ould  have  been  cxgcudtd 
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upon  implements  of  destruction.  It  would  not  perhaps  ht  difficult  { 
that  if  we  must  have  wars,  the  more  effective  the  implements  of  dcst 
the  shorter  and  more  decisive  will  be  the  struggles,  ^nd  the  less  \' 
loss  of  life,  though  occurring  in  a  shorter  time.  Then,  a^'ain,  the  CJCil 
rated  and  savage  feelings  evoked  by  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  under 
old  system  have  less  opportunity  for  their  exercise  in  modem  warl 
which  more  resembles  a  game  of  skill.  But  the  wise  and  the  good  hav 
all  ages  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  sword  and  spear  shall  be  o 
where  linally  superseded  by  the  ploughshare  and  tlve  reaping-hook, ;« mi 
whole  human  race  shall  dwell  together  m  amit>%  Until  tliai  happy  i 
arrives — 

♦♦Till  thr  - '- '—I-    — •  * *  •'-  I -  f*'-  -r  tarVd 

In  the  I 

When  I  in  awca 

And    tin;   ivni.4iy    cum    f.nik   .-.liiui  lii.  j  ,    i.i|.u    i^i    lui  li  i^  i -i-ti     lAn^    ' — 


[icM 
Dn  ami 


LUltSOl 

ril^^ 
ot^H 

war-s 


we  may  consider  that  the  more  costly  and  ingenious  and  compile 
implements  of  war  become,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  extension 
permanence  of  civilization.  The  great  cost  of  such  appliances  as  thosi 
are  about  to  describe,  the  ingenuity  needed  for  their  contrivance,  the  el 
rate  machinery  required  for  their  production,  and  the  skill  implied  in  t 
use,  are  such  that  these  weapons  can  never  be  the  arms  of  other  I 
wealthy  and  intelligent  nations.  We  know  that  in  ancient  times  opy 
and  civilized  communities  could  hardly  defend  themselves  a-^--  * 
and  barbarous  races.  But  the  world  cannot  again  \^itness  sucl 
as  Rome  presented  when  the  savage  hordes  of  Alaric  swamied  u...  u^^ 
gates,  and  the  mighty  civilization  of  centuries  fell  under  the  assaults  o1 
northern  barbarians.  In  our  day  it  is  the  poor  and  barbarous  tril 
are  ever)'where  at  the  mercy  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  nation 
present  age  has  been  so  remarkably  fertile  in  warlike  inventions^ 
may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  progress  made  in  rire-arms  and  wai  , 
within  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  surpasses  cver^t 
that  had  been  previously  accomplished  from  the  time  gunpowder  c 
into  use.  Englishmen  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  position  t; 
by  their  countrj,  and  may  feel  assured  that  her  armaments  will  en 
her  to  hold  her  own  among  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  world- 

The  subject  of  fire-arms  embraces  a  very  wide  ground^  as  will  ap 
if  wc  consider  the  many  different  forms  in  whidi  the^e  weapons  aic 
structed  in  order  best  to  serve  particular  purposes.  Pertaining  to 
subject,  attention  must  also  be  directed  to  the  modem  projectiles  an 
the  newer  explosi\es  that  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  ordinary  | 
powder.  The  shot  gun,  fowling-piece,  and  sporting  rifJc  properly  c 
under  the  head  of  nre-arms,  and  in  the  march  of  improvement  t 
forms  have  most  commonly  been  in  advance  of  miiiLar>'  muskets 
rifles,  the  ingenuity  bestowed  on  all  their  details  being  wi»rthy  of  adu 
tion.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  the  implements  of  war  that  general  ini« 
attaches  ;  for  on  them  depends  so  much  the  fate  of  battles  and 
destiny  of  nations,  that  whenever  any  country  is  engaged  in  war 
question  of  arms  bccotnes  one  of  surpassing  importance^  enlisting 
patriotic  instincts  of  every  citizen.  Hence  in  the  following  pages 
sf>ace  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  weapons  of  war,  and  more  particular 
those  that  have  been  adopted  by  our  own  country. 

Everyone  of  course  is  aware  that  guns,  cannon,  and  gunpowder  at 
no  means  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;   but  there  are   f 
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rjuajoted  with  the  fact  that  rifling,  breech-loading,  machine  ^ns,  and 

lolvTrs  were  all  invented  and  tried  hundreds  of  years  before.      The 

-  ^v  which  some  of  these  ideas  were  sought  to  be  realised  in  past 

to  us  in  some  instances  very  primitive,  not  to  &ay  chilaish, 

^  \rcd  with  modern   work:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 

ntarly  all   tht   apjiHances  required  for   prochuinx   such   weapons  had 

themselves  tf>  wait  for  their  invention  until  the  nineteenth  ccnitir>* ;  such» 

f  as  the  steam*hammtT,  powerful  and  accurate  tools,  refined 

implements,  material  entirely  reliable  such  as  the  new  &teel, 

>  scientific  investigations  of  all  the  conditions  involved.     The 

V  fire-arms  are  of  so  many  different  forms  and  patterns  that  we 

re  >vith   but   a  selection  from  the  various  services.      If  a 

:u:ation  had  10  be  made,  the  most  obvious  distinction  would 

^lie  weapons  the  soldier  carries  in  his  hands  (small -arms)  and 

1  are  mounted  on  some  kind  of  carriage  and  discharge  pro- 

ri   itiuch  greater  weight  (ordnance).     Ordnance  again  includes 

ounied  on  forts,  carried  in  ships,  or  taken  with  an  army  into  the 

' '1  case  coming  inloaction  under  different  conditions,     Partak* 

tt  of  the  nature  of  both  ticld-guns  and  of  small- arms  are  the 
^^.  nf  which  the  French  mitrailleur  was  the  first  example, 
loping  into  much  more  effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
.    '  I     r^  Nurdenfelt,  Maxim,  and  Hotchkiss. 

iiuch  wdl  have  to  be  said  about  rtfling  the  bores  of  muskets  and 
1,  wc  may  here  explain  the  nature  and  object  of  this  device.    The 
i)e-5  used  in  all  guns  down  to  comparatively  recent  times  were 
invariably  of  spherical  form,  and  could  indeed  scarcely  be  otherwise 
M  bore  wcaj>ons.    As  the  diameter  of  the  shot  would  necessarily 
;^^  less  than  that  of  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  a  considerable  loss 
r  wouki  result  from  the  escape  of  the  powder  gases  between  the 
lid  the  barrel,  which  escape  is  known  as  tt'/>/</(rrif«r.    Another  dis- 
r   '         -   *rical  projectile  is  that  for  the  same  weight  of  tnetal 
r  resistance  to  its  passage,  and  consequently  checks 
'  y  than  that  of  any  other  circular  form  ;  for  the  air 
»nal  to  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and  therefore  if 
:i '?ieter  and  a  cylinder  of  I  in.  in  length,  each  having 
1,  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  shot  will  be  a 
t.c  Ui.r -^  :  iLi.  MLa^  of  an  inch,  and  the  air  resistance  to  the  ball 
exactly  half  as  much  again  as  to  the  cylinder,  that  is,  in  the  pro- 
of ;  to  2,     Again,  the  passage  of  the  spherical  shot  within  the 
wdl  not  be  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  a  series  of  rebounds 
,  and  its  direction  on  leaving^  the  muzrle  will  depend  upon 
)!  the  bore  it  just  before  impinges  on,  as  from  that  it  will  also 
aory  ** twist'-  that  will  in  part  determine  its  path  through  the 

Xow  if  an  elongated  projectile  were  fired  from  a  smooth-bore  gun,  its 

oiine  through  the  air  would  be  erratic  to  a  dcg^ree  impossible  to  the 

tpfaeric^l  shot,  for  ii  would  turn  end  over  end  with  deviations  that  would 

'  !l\     liut  if  the  elongated  projectile  is  made  to 

\   its  longitudmal  axis,  it  flics  through  the  air 

:  otation  remaining  parallel  to  that  of  the  gtm 

iit.     The  steadiness  due  to  rapid  rotation  has 

Lviuipn  :»   M  r^piMiun^  lops»  ju  g  >  TOscopic  tops,  !□  the  way  arrows 

fhcrcd  io  that  the  air  may  cause  ihcm  to  revolve  axially,  and  s«^ 
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on.  The  axial  rotation  of  the  projectile  is  effected  by  ploughing-  out  in 
the  cylindrical  barrel  of  the  gtin  a  number  of  spiral  or  twisting  grooves, 
which  ihe  projectile  is  compelled  to  follow  as  h  travels  along  the  barrel^ 
either  by  means  of  corresponding  protuberances  formed  upon  its  surface 
in  the  first  instance,  as  in  Jacob's  bullets,  or  by  studs  fet  into  it,  as  in  the 
studded  shots  and  shells  for  ordnance  which  constituted  at  one  time  the 
regulation  plan  adopted  by  the  British  Government ;  or  otherwise  by 
making  the  force  of  the  explosion  expand  some  portion  of  the  projectile 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  portion  shall  completely  fill  up  the  grooves, 
thus  preventing  windage,  and  causing  the  projectile  to  follow  the  twisi 
of  the  grooves.  This  is  the  more  general  method,  especially  since  the 
adoption  of  breech-loading.  The  Lancaster  rifling,  and  that  advocated 
by  Whit  worth,  arc  the  same  in  principle,  but  differ  in  appearance,  from 
the  section  of  the  barrel  being  made  in  the  one  case  ovaK  in  the  other 
hexagonal  or  polygonal,  but  with  the  twist  necessar>'  to  produce  rotation. 
Incident  to  the  discharge  of  all  fire-arms,  great  and  small,  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  which  we  have  to  speak,  because  it  is  one  which  in  the  mounting 
of  heavy  ordnance  especially  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  And  as  it 
also  illustrates  in  a  vcr>'  direct  way  one  of  the  most  general  laws  of  nature, 
while  peojile  often  have  very  vague  and  erroneous  ideas  of  its  cause  and 
operation,  it  deserves  the  reader's  attention.  In  gunner>^  it  >s  called  the 
recoil^  and  is  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  ever  fired  a  pistol,  fowling-piece, 
or  rifle,  in  the  kick  backwards  felt  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge.  This 
law  is  in  operation  w*henever  the  condition  of  a  body  in  respect  to  its  rest 
or  motion  is  changing.  That  is,  whenever  a  body  at  rest  has  motion 
given  to,  or  if  when  already  moving  it  is  made  to  go  faster  or  slower,  or  to 
stop,  or  when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  changed  from  that  in  a  straight 
line.  Now  although  these  changes  or  actions  are  frequently  occurring 
before  our  eyes,  the  operation  in  them  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion 
does  not  generally  present  itself  to  common  observation.  This  third  law 
was  stated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thus  : — "To  every  action  there  is  always 
an  opposite  and  equal  reaction.*'  Now*  the  expanding  gases  due  to  the 
gunpowder  explosion  press  the  bullet  forwards  and  the  barrel  (with  its 
attachments)  backwards,  with  the  same  pressure  in  Ijoth  cases,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  bullet's  passage  along  the  bore  the  same  velocity  is  not  imparted 
to  the  two  bodies,  because  the  same  pressure  acting  for  the  same  time  on 
bodies  of  unequal  nuiss  always  produces  velocities  that  arc  inversely 
proportional  to  the  masses.  The  reader  should  tr>'  to  acquire  this  con- 
ception of  mass^  remarking  that  it  is  a  something  quite  distmct  from  that 
oi  weight,  A  given  lump  of  metal,  for  instance,  would  have  exactly  the 
same  mass  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  whereas  its  weight  would  depend 
upon  its  position  ;  as,  for  instance,  at  the  distance  from  the  earth  of 
the  moon^s  orbit,  it  would  i^cixh  only  jcjtoth  part  of  its  weight  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  if  it  could  be  carried  to  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
it  would  there  have  no  weight  at  alL  Though  the  lump  of  metal  will  liavc 
different  weights  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  has  been  found 
(by  experiment)  that  the  weights  of  bodies  at  any  one  place  arc  propor- 
tional to  their  masses.  Therefore  the  same  numbers  that  express,  ihe 
weights  of  bodies  might  also  express  their  masses  ;  but  for  certain 
good  reasons  these  quantities  are  referred  to  different  units.  In 
England  a  piece  of  metal  weighing  32  lbs.  under  standard  conditions  is 
said  to  have  mass=  i  ;  and  so  on.  .\5  with  the  same  pressufy  ot-ttHg^ /t>r 
the  same  iime^  the  velocities  imparted  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
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s,  it  follows  that  the  number  expressing  the  velocity  multiplied  by 
rcprcscmmi?  the  mass  in  each  such  case  of  action  and  rcactioa  will 
e  the  same  prodQct»  or  in  other  words  the  amount  of  motion  (momen- 
will  be  the  same.    This  is  what  Newton  meant  by  sa>ang  the  reaction 
'^uai  to  the  action.     We  may  now  by  way  of  illustration  calculate  the 
of  recoil  of  a  rifle  under  conditions  similar  to  those  that  might 
practice.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  title,  inclixling  the  stock  and 
'    sents,  weighs  10  lbs.,  and  that  from  it  is  fired  a  bullet  weighing 
th  of  a  pound,  with  a  velocity  at  the  muzzle  of  1,200  ft  per 
i  o  obtain  the  amount  of  motion  or  the  momentum,  we  should 
here  multiply  the  number  expressing  the  mass  of  the  bullet  by  i,300,  but 
for  our  present  purpose  the  weight  numbers  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity;  therefore  ^x  1,200  =  75  will  represent  (proportionately)  the 
foruard  momentum  of  the  bullet,  and  according  to  Newton's  law  the 
bsATkward  momentum  of  the  rifle  will  be,  on  the  same  scale,  75  also.    We 
must  therefore  find  the  number  which  multiplied  by  10  will  give  75,  and 
this  obviously  is  7*5,     That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  at  the  instant  the 
bullet  is  leaving  the  muzile,  the  rifle  itself,  if  free  to  miwe^  would  be 
moving  backward  at  the  speed  of  7I  ft.  per  second.     Observe  that  this 
re^uh   would  be  the  same  if  the  riSe  were  fired  where  weight  is  non- 
M\  nor  is  the  recoil  due,  as  sometimes  is  erroneously  supposed,  to  the 
mcc  of  the  air  to  the  passage  of  the  bullet  along  the  barrel,  for  even 
air  were  abolished,  the  recoil,  so  far  as  due  to  the  masses  and 
ics,  would  rcmam  the  same,  as  indeed  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
calculation  taking  no  account  of  the  bore  of  the  rifle  or  of  the 
of  the  bullet,  circumstances  of  the  utmost  importance  where  atmos- 
^KtaicriL  resrslancc  is  concerned. 

^^K  The  foregoing  calculation  however  involves  an  assumption  not  in 
^^Bact  conformity  with  actual  conditions,  by  taking  for  granted  that  the 
^^gmire  if  p^mnty  of  the  rifle  is  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  while 
^*n  fr»ri  ihis  ccntTC  IS  atmost  always  lower,  and  therefore  the  kirk  of  the 
acts  in  part  as  a  turning-over  push,  tending  to  tilt  up  the  muzzle  of 
in,  and  for  that  reason  the  firer  must  hold  rhe  weapon  very  firmly 
wjU  miss  his  aim>  When  such  a  ritle  as  we  have  supposed  is  fired, 
:  im  the  shoulder,  it  would  follow  from  the  above  calculation  that  the 
Lmlk  v,i-d  kick  of  the  recoil  is  equivalent  to  a  blow  from  a  lo-lb.  weight 
fii'viTK;  ii  the  speed  of  7^  ft.  per  second.  This  would  certainly  be  a  very 
LJf  inl  »ru»blc  experience,  but  the  backward  momentum  must  be  met 
-.Jitkcli.,^  We  have  supposed  that  the  g^un  is  free  to  move,  but  we  know 
tircr  presses  it  firmly  against  the  muscles  of  his  shoulder,  and  the 
:k  of  the  gun  is  spread  out  and  provided  with  a  smooth  hollow  heel 
tc,  so  that  any  pressure  from  it  is  felt  as  little  as  possible,  especially 
the  muscle  agamst  which  it  is  applied  acts  as  an  elastic  pad.  With 
rifle  thus  firmly  held  we  may  regard  the  marksman  and  his  rifle  as 
mg  only  otie  mass^  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  being  now  much 
•  K,.  ..;.  of  the  barrel,  the  effect  of  the  recoil  tends  to  overthrow  the 
^  ;  but  he  learns  to  resist  this  by  standing  firmly,  so  that 
.  ,^  ,.  _  :  ,  ..(  his  whole  frame  comes  into  play  ;  and  besides  this,  the 
a  factor  of  the  momentum  being  now  so  large,  the  velocity  factor 
amei  toTtn>arati%tlv  insignificant. 
Ahhuux  i  of  gun  and  projectile  arc,  according  to  Newton's 

Uw,  Mu*ti  the  case  is  very  difl^erent  with  regard  to  their 

enirgiti^  or  powers  uf  doing  work,  for  the  measure  of  these  is  jointly  mass 


iiii^ 


'74 
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and  the  square  of  the  vehcity^     The  energy  {xis  viva)  of  a  body  of  weight 

in  pounds =VV,  rooviing  wiih  the  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second  is  always 

Wv' 

7—,  that  is,  it  will  do  this  number  of  foot- lbs,  units  of  work  before  \x 

64'4 

comes  to  rest  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  demonstrate  and  fully 
explain  here  what  this  means,  but  the  reader  may  refer  to  our  index 
under  the  entries  ** Energy'^  and  **  Work,-*  or  to  any  modem  elementary 
treatise  on  dynamics,  If  the  calculation  be  made  of  the  energies  of  the 
ball  and  of  the  ride  due  to  our  calculated  velocities  of  recoil,  it  will  be 
found  that  that  of  the  ball  is  i6o  times  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  and 
the  ball  possesses  this  energy  in  a  much  smaller  compass* 

The  course  or  track  of  a 
projectile  through  the  air  after 
rt  leaves  the  gun  is  called  the 
trajectory^  and  this  has  been 
studied  both  experimentally 
and  theoretically,  wjih  inter- 
esting results.  Assuming  that 
the  shot  passed  through  empty 
space^  or  that  tlie  air  offered 
no  resistance  to  its  passage,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  trace 
the  path  of  a  projectile.  Let 
us  suppose  that  Fig,  80  repre- 
sents a  g^un  elevated  at  a  hig^h 
angle.  The  moment  the  pro- 
jectile leav-^es  the  munle,  gravitj* 
begins  to  act  upon  it,  causing 
It  to  move  vertically  downwards 
with  ever- increasing  velocity 
until  it  finally  reaches  the 
ground  ;  the  onward  uniform 
movement  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece  being  continued  all  the 
time.  We  could  find  the  position  of  the  projectile  at  the  end  of 
successive  equal  periods  of  time  by  drawing  a  straight  line  AC,  a 
prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  piece,  or  a  line  of  the  same  inclina- 
tion ;  on  this  wx  mark  off  equal  distances  representing  by  scale  ihc 
velocity  of  the  projectile  per  second,  the  points  B,  c,  D,  E  being  the 
positions  the  projectile  would  be  in  at  the  end  of  each  successive 
second  if  gravity  did  not  act.  In  order  to  bring  the  diagram  within 
moderate  compass,  we  suppose  the  projectile  to  have  only  the  small 
velocity  of  j  1 5  ft.  per  second.  At  the  end  of  the  first  second  it  would  be 
at  B,  but  now  suppose  that  gravity  is  allowed  to  act  for  one  second,  it 
would  at  the  end  of  that  time  have  fallen  16  ft.  vertically  below  r?  and 
have  arrived  at  ^.  Similarly  we  may  set  off  by  scale  on  verticals  through 
c,  D,  and  E  distances  representing  64  ft,,  144  ft.,  and  256  ft.  rcspcctiveTy. 
Because,  for  instance,  the  ball,  without  gravity  acting,  would  at  the  end 
of  3  seconds  be  at  D,  where  we  may  suppose  its  course  arrested  and 
gravity  then  allowed  to  act  for  3  seconds  to  pul!  the  ball  down  from  its 
position  of  rest  at  D  ;  at  the  end  of  this  period,  gravnty  alone  acting,  its 
position  would  be  144  ft.  vertically  below  r»,  because  gravity  pulls  a  body 
that  distance  in  3  seconds,  and  the  actual  po=.jtion  3  seconds  after  the 
ball  had  left  the  muzzle  would  be  at  d,  after  it  had  described  the  curved 


Fig.  80.^ — Trajectory  of  a  Projectile* 
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path  A»  ^1  *i  '^'     Supposing^  d  to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  trajector>% 

another  3  setonds  would  bring  the  ball  along  a  downward  curve,  and  at 

\ht  end  of  6  seconds  from  the  discharge  it  would  be  at  a  point  on  the 

amc  kvcl  as  A.    Now  the  complete  curve  would  be  symmetrical  on  each 

jidcof  a  vertical  hne  through  its  highest  point,  and  it  would  be  in  fact  a 

Tt^lAT  parahoia  with  its  vertex  at  d. 

The  foregoing  presupposes  that  the  air  offers  no  resistance  to  the 

-  of  the  projectile  through  it.    The  fact  however  is  quite  otherwise, 

•>oner  does  the  projectile  begin  its  flight  than  its  velocity  is  con- 

nished  by  the  air's  resistance.    Now  this  resistance  is  complex, 

ti^  upon  a  number  of  different  conditions,  the  effect  of  which  can 

be  taken  into  account  only  by  extremely  complex  calculations.    Obviously 

It  will  vary  according  to  the  area  of  the  section  presented  by  the  projectile 

lu  the  line  of  its  flight,  and  again  by  the  shape  of  its  front,  for  a  pointed 

ibot  will  cleave  the  air  with  less  resistance  than  one  with  a  flat  front. 

TL^«  -'  -  "'rnsity  of  the  air  at  the  time  will  also  enter  into  the  calculation. 

1  the  projectile  and  also  its  velocity,  upon  which  depend  its  vis 

,  or  power  of  overcoming  resistance  in  doing  work,  will  also 

hi  ansidered.    Most  complex  of  all  is  the  law,  or  rather  laws  (/>. 

r-i  hich  connect  the  air  resistance  with  the  velocity  ;  for  this  re- 

U  mite  expression  has  been  found.    It  is  a  function  of  the  velocity 

(k:  l»y  experiment  under  defined  conditions  *,  and  varying  w^ilh  the 

velocity  itself    Thus  for  velocities  up  to  790  ft.  per  second,  it  is  a  function 

(detcrtnmcd  cjcperimen  tally)  of  the  second  power  or  square  of  the  velocity  ; 

Iclween  790  ft.  per  second  and  990  fu  per  second  the  law  of  resistance  is 

diangcd  and  becomes  a  function  of  the  third  power  of  the  velocity  ; 

between  990  ft.  and  1,120  ft.  velocity  the  law  again  changes  and  is  related 

to  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity  ;  between  1,120  ft,  and  1,330  ft.  the 

nsistancc  is  again  related  to  the  third  power  of  the  velocity  ;  and  with 

%hcr  speeds  than  that  last  named  it  is  again  more  nearly  related  to  the 

of  the  velocity.     It  will  be  seen  that  to  calculate  the  path  of  a 

•  Ic  is  really  a  very  difficult  mathematical  problem,  and  indeed  one 

*  au   be  solved  only  approximately  when  all  the  known  data  are 

,>:d. 

lir  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  projectile  is  much  greater  than 

trial  would  be  supposed.     Let  us  take  an  experiment  that  has 

hoen  recorded,  in  which  a  bullet  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 

:ng  one-twelfth  of  a  pound,  was  found  to  have  a  velocity 

;     '     j    i   -econd  at  a  distance  of  25  ft.  from  the  gun,  and  this  50  ft, 

iiniirr  was  reduced  to  1,550  ft.  per  second.    Now  if  the  reader  will  calcu- 

hrr  ;arcordjng  to  the  formula  we  have  given  above,  the  energy  due  to  the 

velocity  at  these  points,  he  will  find  it  must  have  done  500  foot-lbs. 

Tjfork  in  traversing  the  50  ft.,  and  as  this  could  have  been  expended 

^n%  the  resistance  of  the  air,  we  learn  that  this  last  must 

dent  to  a  mean  or  average  pressure  of  10  lbs.  thrusting 

.Lk%\ard.*i. 

interesting  to  compare  the  diflTercncc  in  the  trajectory  of  a 

defined  conditions,  worked  out  with  the  air  resistance 

It,  compared  with  the  trajectory'  when  the  air  is  supposed 

^>      find  an  example  of  the  former  problem  fully 

itc  mathematical  formula?  in  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 

'■-^-"  -  ^  ....IV.  V  wi*  .».vJlery,    The  problem  is  thus  stated : — **An  ii*in. 

bitech-ioiiding  howitzer"  (a  howitzer  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  used  for  liring 
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at  high  angles)  **  fires  a  6oo-lb.  projectile  with  an  initial  velocity  of 
foot-sec  at  an  elevation  of  20^     Find  the  range,  time  of  flight,  and  :i 
of  descent."    We  shall  calculate  these  points  on  the  suppositions  adc 
with  regard  to  Fig.  80,  and  with  no  higher  mathematics  than  com 
multiplication  and  division. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  we  supposed  two  motions  that  r 
take  place  simultaneously  to  take  place  successively  and  indepcndei 
one  m  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fire,  due  to  the  initial  velocity 
other  vertically  downwards,  due  to  the  action  of  gravity,  the  final  r 
being  the  same.  This  aflfords  an  excellent  illustration  of  anothc 
Newton^s  laws  of  motion,  and  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  in 
connection.  The  law  itself  admits  of  being  stated  in  various  way 
thus  : — "  Whenever  a  force  acts  on  a  body,  it  produces  upon  it  exacti 
same  change  of  motion  in  its  own  direction,  whether  the  body  be  origii 
at  rest  or  in  motion  in  any  direction  with  any  velocity  whatever — wh< 
it  be  at  the  same  time  acted  on  by  other  forces  or  not.*'  Or  ag 
"When  two  forces  act  in  any  direction  whatever  on  a  body  free  to  tr 
they  impress  upon  it  a  motion  which  is  the  superposition  (or  coq 
ing)  of  those  that  it  would  receive  if  each  force  acted  separateljl 
law  is  given  also  in  the  following  form  (Thomson  and  Tait)  r- 
any  forces  act  on  a  body,  then,  whether  the  body  be  originally  at  rel 
moving  with  any  velocity  and  in  any  direction,  each  force  produces  ii 
body  the  exact  change  of  motion  which  it  would  have  had  had  il  a 
singly  on  the  body  originally  at  rest."  In  all  of  these  expressions  the  1 
"forces'*  is  used,  and  a  very  convenient  word  it  is,  but  it  may  be  n 
in  passing,  nothing  but  a  word ;  for  it  stands  for  no  real  self-cxh 
things,  since,  apart  from  observed  changes  of  motion  in  bodies,  fc 
for  us  have  no  existence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  useful  for  the  sak 
abbreviating  statements  about  changes  of  motion,  to  regard  these  ac< 
as  produced  by  imaginary  agents — imagined  for  the  time  and  for 
purpose,  and  therefore  vainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  realm  of  reality 
In  dealing  with  the  trajectory  of  the  howtt 
projectile  through  airless  space  we  have  < 
cern  with  its  diameter  nor  with  its  wei^' 
use  the  little  diagram,  Fig.  Si,  to  reprei 
motions, — c  being  a  horizontal  line,  ci,  a  vcr 
one,  the  angle  at  B  is  therefore  a  right  su 
and  we  assume  that  at  A  to  be  20*^.  Now, 
most  elementary  geometry  teaches  us  thai  € 
triangle  hanng  these  angles  will  have  the  len 
of  its  sides  in  the  same  invariable  proportions  one  to  another  what 
may  be  the  size  of  the  triangle  itself,  and  it  has  been  found  conver 
to  calculate  these  proportions  once  for  all,  not  merely  for  angle  20* 
for  every  angle  up  to  90°,  Besides  this,  distinct  names  have  been  g 
to  the  proportions  of  every  side  of  the  triangle  to  each  of  the  other 
sides.     Thus  in  the  triangle  before  us,  if  we  lake  a,  ^,  and  c  to  repre 


vc  tt^ 

>re4H 


Fig.  81. — Diagram. 


the  numbers  expressing  the  lengths  of  the  sides  against  which  ihej 
placed,  <i  divided  by  ^,  that 


is  tf-T-^,  or  -r,  is  called  the  sine  of 
o 

while  T  is  named  the  cosine  of  that  angle,  etc*    These  ther' 

numbers  which  are  given  in  mathematical  tables,  and  we  find 
that  sine  20*^—0*3420201,  and  cosine  21 


>*9396926,  and  these 
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ial  vr  In,  tti.-  irive  us  all  the  data  we  require.     We  may  first  find  the 

itmt  ll  \it  would  take  to  reach  the  ground  level,  or  strictly  that 

of  the  li  ^    ^     J  the  gun  at  b.    Taking  /  to  stand  for  this  lime,  we  know 

that  AC^  l,i2ox/,  but  CB  will  be  the  distance  that  a  body  would  fall  from 

rest  At  r  !iv  the  influence  of  jrravity  in  that  same  time,  /,  and  it  is  known 

4i  nl  that  this  distance  is  i6m  feet  multiplied  by  the  j^w/irtf  of 

tl.  I  om  rest  in  seconds.     We  have  now  therefore  the  length  of 

...  ^  a     CB       i6i  « /'       .         «  ,  ,.  ... 

the  Iiiic  CB,  and  put  ^~  -  _=  .  ^  ^^  ^  .  =nne  20  =  '3420201,  and  dtvtdmg 

V       AL-       I ;!  I  20  X  f 

Eaemtor  and  denominator  by  /and  multiplying  the  above  3rd  and  5th 
ressions  by  i,J2o,  we  have 
r6'i  X /=  1,1 20 X  •3420201 
and  therefore  /-  ^' 30x^-3 4^Q^o'  ^  ^3.7^,7  ^^^^^ 
ving  obtained  the  time,  it  will  be  easy  to  work  out  the  lengths  t  and  a 
26,648  fL  and9ii4M  ft.  respectivdy;  and  as  ^—cosine  20%  we  have 
•  -26»648  X  •93f;6926^ 25040-8  ft.,  which  is  the  range.    The  trajectory  will 
bea  curve  (parabola)  symmetrical  on  each  side  of  a  vertical  line  half-way 
between  a  and  b,  and  the  length  of  this  line  within  the  triangle  will  be 
e<iual  to  half  of  «,  and  in  half  of  237927  seconds  the  projectile,  supposed 
10  mo\*c  only  along  the  line  AC,  would  reach  the  point  where  this  vertical 
axis  intersects  AC.     Jf  during  this  half-time  it  had  been  falling  from  rest 
-**^     ^ame  intersection,  it  would  have  reached  a  point  below  by  a  space 
it  quarter  of  CB  (the  spaces  fallen  through  being  as  the  squares  of 
ics),  and  therefore  at  this  its  highest  point  its  distance  above  AB 
x\sa  be  one  quarter  the  length  of  ^  =  2278525  ft.,  which  distance 
*.\  the  height  of  the  trajectory  ;  and  the  descending  cur\'e  being  in 
^'  t  symmetrical  to  the  ascending  branch,  the  angle  at  which 

-  i'e  inclined  to  AB  would  be  20",  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to 

BAc^  while  the  velocity  would  be  the  same  as  at  A.  We  may  now  compare 
Uiese  results  with  those  calculated  when  the  air  resistance  is  taken  into 
Wsmux  :— 


Without  air 
resiuance. 

With  Air 
mUtanoe. 

DifiTereoce. 

Tun*'  .'f  il' ■'^'"f'ni ,..•»••»• 

237927  sees. 

20^ 

If  20  foot-sees. 
250408  ft. 
2278*5  ft. 

22 '6 1  sec. 

23' 49* 

868-8  foot-secs. 
20,622  ft. 
1989  ft. 

—  I '18  sec. 

+3'  49' 

—  251-2  f.-s, 
- 44 » 8-8  ft. 
-288*5  ft. 

Aii^ic.  <.\  (1  (/■_-, rent     ...... 

^dooty  of  descent   ... 
Bright  of  trajectory  ... 

Tub  the  air  resistance  the  trajectory  will  no  longer  be  a  symmetrical 
t^'c .  iti  highest  |>oint,  instead  of  being  on  the  vertical  line  midway 
B^^een  A  and  \u  will  be  on  one  i,o$o  ft.  nearer  to  B  than  to  A,  and  the 
lirl"  ■  '^  •  "ch  will  be  steeper  than  the  ascending.  The  total  time, 
.  cd,  is  less,  although  the  final,  and  therefore  the  mean, 
. .  «...  ,css;  but  this  shortening  of  the  time  is  due  to  the  trajectory 
Wf  being  much  less  in  length.    The  range  of  the  projectile  is  decreased 
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by  4^416  ft.,  or  1,473  yards,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  The  loss  of 
velocity  at  the  descent  is  very  notable,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  interest- 
ing to  calculate  the  corresponding  loss  of  energy  by  the  formula  already 
given. 

The  reader  should  now  easily  understand  that  the  projectile  from  a 
rifle  or  gun  discharged  horizontally  through  airless  space  at  the  height 
of  16*1  ft.  above  a  level  plain  would  strike  the  ground  in  one  second  at  a 
range  or  distance  from  the  gun  exactly  equal  to  the  initial  velocity,  or  if 
the  gun  were  on  a  tower  and  its  axis  64*4  ft.  above  the  plain,  the  range 
would  then  be  2V,  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  corresponding  to  the 
range  intended,  there  must  be  in  general  a  certain  inclination  given  to  the 
axis  of  the  piece  in  aiming,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  sighis^  one 
of  which  near  the  muzzle  is  usually  fixed,  while  that  next  the  breech  is 
adjustable  by  sliding  along  an  upright  bar,  which  is  graduated  so  that  the 
proper  elevation  may  be  gwen  for  any  required  range.  These  graduations 
are  made  from  experiments,  and  of  course  have  reference  only  to  some 
standard  quantity  and^^ality  of  ammunition  and  a  standard  of  weight, 
shape,  and  material  in  xm  projectile*  Sometimes  large  pieces  of  ordnance 
are  laid  by  elevatiAi  in  degrees,  etc.,  marked  on  their  mounting,  the 
angles  being  taken  from  a  table  prepared  for  that  particular  gun  and 
ammunition,  from  experiments  at  different  ranges. 

After  these  generalities  about  fire-arms  we  may  enter  upon  certain 
particulars  about  the  construction  of  some  varieties,  beginning'  with 
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Fig*  82  are  represented  the  muzzle-loading  musket  and  muzzle* 
loading  rifles  which  formed  the  regulation  w^eapons  of  the  British 
infantry  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  up  to  the  year  1864,  Some- 
what slow  in  its  earlier  stages  was  the  development  of  the  modem 
military  rifle  from  the  old  smtK>th  bore  musket  with  its  flint-lock,  which 
was  the  ordinary'  weapon  of  the  British  and  other  armies  up  to  nearly 
the  middle  of  this  century.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  inherent  conser- 
vatism of  government  departments,  and  partly  to  the  very  serious  outlay 
involved  in  arming  all  the  troops  of  a  nation  with  a  new  weapon,  it  has 
happened  that  many  improvements  in  small  arms  were  in  use  as  applied 
to  sporting  guns,  long  before  they  were  adopted  in  the  regulation  weapons 
of  armies.  The  advance  towards  the  modern  arm  of  precision  has  been 
made  along  all  the  several  directions  that  converge  in  the  latest  product* 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  obvious  of  these  are  spiral  rifling,  breech* 
loading,  and  improved  ammunition.  The  improvements  in  any  one  of 
these  particulars  would  have  been  of  little  acfvantage  unless  the  others 
had  been  kept  in  line  with  it.  How  long  antiquated  systems  may  con- 
tinue in  use  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  flint-lock,  which  was  re* 
tained  in  the  British  army  from  the  time  it  superseded  the  old  match-lock, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  almost  the  middle 
of  this  present  nineteenth.  It  is  quite  possible  that  not  a  few  readers 
still  in  their  fifties  may  never  have  seen  a  flint-lock  outside  of  a  museum, 
yet  this  was  the  firing  apparatus  of  the  weapon  that  used  to  be  aflection- 
ately  known  to  our  soldiers  as  **  Brown  Bess,"  and  that  for  a  century  and 
a  half  continued  the  regulation  arm  of  British  troops  helping  Wellingtoa 
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to  win  his  viciones,  and  superseded  by  the  percussion  muskci  only  i 
1842.  The  **  Brown  Bess"  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  had  a  smooth 
bore  barrel  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  (0753  inch),  nnd  39  inchej 
long  ;  this  musket  weighed,  with  its  bayonet,  11  lbs,,  2  oz.  The  bullcl 
was  spherical,  and  made  of  lead,  in  wei^^ht  a  little  over  one  ounce,  Th< 
diameter  of  the  buliei  was  slig'hily  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  barrelt 
because  a  closely  fitting  ball  could  not  be  used,  on  account  of  the  great 
force  required  to  push  it  home  with  a  ram-rod.  The  bullet  was  therefore 
wrapped  in  loosely  fitting  material,  called  a  **  patch,"  and  this  made  th* 
gun  easy  to  load,  even  when  the  barrel  was  **  fouled  **  by  the  solid  residues 
that  always  remain  after  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  **  Brown  Bess 
was  credited  with  a  range  of  200  yards,  but  its  want  of  accuracy  was  such 
that  the  soldier  was  directed  not  to  fire  until  he  could  sec  the  whites  oj 
the  enemies'  eyes.  But  in  iSoo  one  or  two  British  regiments  were  armed 
with  the  muzile- loading  rifle  kno\sTn  as  Bakcr*s,  and  again  in  1835  thcs 
were  provided  with  the  Bmnsunck  rifle.  These  regiments  afterwards  be- 
came known  as  the  Rifle  Brigade,  The  bullets  in  both  cases  wer« 
spherical,  and  as  the  earlier  pattern  had  a  seven-jrrooved  barrel,  there 
was  so  much  difficulty  in  introducing  the  bullets  into  the  muzzles  that 
mallets  had  to  be  used.  The  bullet  of  the  Brunswick  rifle  was  encircled 
by  a  projecting  band,  which  fitted  into  two  rather  deep  grooves  diamctri- 
cally  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  barrel  This  bullet,  wrapped  m  some 
slightly  greased  material,  could  be  readily  dropped  into  ihe  muzxle,  and. 
rammed  home  without  diflficuliy.  Moreover,  whereas  in  Baker's  rifle  the 
grooves  made  only  a  cjuarter  of  a  turn  in  the  length  of  the  barrel^  the 
grooves  of  the  Brunswick  rifle  made  more  than  one  complete  turn.  This 
was  so  much  an  improvement  on  "  Brown  Bcss"  that  the  effective  range 
was  more  than  doubled.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  the  infantry  regiments 
the  flint4ock  smooth-bore  musket  was,  however,  the  regulation  weapoQ 
until  1843,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  percussion  musket.  The  per 
cyssion-cap  is  now  comparatively  little  used,  as,  since  the  introduction  of 
cartridges  containing  their  own  means  of  ignition,  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  copper  percussion -cap,  in  the  form  it  still  retains, 
was  invented  about  i8t6,  and  was  universally  adopted  for  sporting-gun 
a  long  time  before  it  was  used  for  the  military  weapon.  In  1842  the  per- 
cussion musket  was  definitely  adopted  as  the  weapon  of  the  British  army^ 
but  up  to  that  date  the  flint-locks  still  continued  to  be  made  at  Btnn« 
ingham. 

The  barrel  of  the  percussion  musket  then  issued  was  shortly  afterward! 
rifled,  when  about  the  year  1852  the  Minie  system  was  adopted,  and  the 
Government  awarded  to  M,  Minit?,  a  Frenchman,  the  sum  of  ^20,000  for 
the  bullet  he  had  invented.     What  the  meaning  of  this  improvement  wai 
may  now  be  explained,  and  we  must  begin  by  mentioning  the  variou; 
forms  of  grooving,  or,  at  least,  such  forms  as  fuund  some  approval  during 
the  present  century,  for  grooved  barrels  had  been  tried  long  before.     At 
first  the  grooves  appear  to  have  been  intended  merely  to  receive  the  foul^ 
jng,  and  these  were  often  made  without  any  Iwist  or  spiral,  but  parall 
10  the  axis  of  the  barrel.     The  grooves  arc  hollow  channels  of  greater  of 
less  depth,  and  of  various  forms  j  square,  triangular,  roufidcd,  or  of  such 
a  form  that  the  inner  line  of  a  section  of  the  barrel  wouUl  present  the  forn 
of  a  ratchet  wheel.     The  numbers  of  the  grooves  made  use  of  have  varie 
between  two  and  twelve,  or  more,  and  different  rates  of  iwist,  or  number 
of  turns  of  the  si>iral  in  the  length  of  the  barrel  have  been  resorted  toi, 
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these  ranging  from  Haifa  turn  to  twelve  turns.    The  Brunswick  rifle  had 

btvn  found  wanting  in  accuracy^  when  at  length  in  1846  General  Jacobs 

propos^ed  the  adoption  of  the  conical  bullet  with  projecting  spiral  ridges 

w\i  i  intog^rooves  cut  in  the  rifle  barrel.     The  difiiculty  in  using 

iri'^  mg  rirtes  consisted   in  the  force  required  to   ram  down   the 

h:  ii  had  to  adapt  itself  to  the  grooves,  and  fill  them  up  so  that 

th  je  to  the  explosion  of  the  powder  should  not  escape.     If  the 

^  1  into  the  bore  of  the  rifle  easily,  it  did  not  effectually 

h\'  1  then  became  channels  of  this  ivindage^  and  if,  on 

-iju,  uie  le;iden  bullet  was  made  to  fill  the  grooves  from  the 

Lt  force  tvas  required,  and  the  time  and  effort  expended  in 

'-  missile  home,  detracted  enormously  from  the  efficiency  of  the 

;  iiary  weapon,     Mr,  Lancaster  produced  rifles  having  a  slightly 

■  ...^  ..,  ,vud  of  a  circular,  bore,  making,  of  course,  the  necessary  twist 

within  the   barrel.     A  bullet  of  the  corresponding  section,   but   nearly 

fbhular,  much  as  if  the  projecting  belt  of  the  Brunswick  bullet  had  been 

laterally  extended  to  its  opposite  poles,  could  be  easily  dropped  in  at  the 

iBUizlc,  without  force  being  required  to  make  it  take  grooves,  the  barrel 

Wing  internally  smooth  throughout.     It  was,  however,  soon  found  that 

thr?  criHV-fitting  ball  allowed  a  considerable  amount  of  windage^  and  the 

^'  in  was  definitely  adopted,  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of  a 

t  d  some  ycaxs  before  by  a  French  artiller>'  officer,  who  found 

<1  leaden  bullet,  if  hollowed  out  at  the  base^  was  so  ex- 

ressurc  of  the  fjowder  gases  that  the  material  was  forced 

ACS  of  a  rifle.     Mini6  made  his  bullet  elongated,  pointed  in 

ril lowed  out  part  of  its  length  by  a  conical 

^pacL-,  mc  widest  part  of  which  was  at  the  base,  and  was 

covered  by  a  small  iron  cup,  that,  when  driven  inwards 

by  the  pressure  of  the  gases,  caused  an  expansion  of  the 

bullet  by  which  the  lead  was  forced  into  the  grooves  of 

I'^f"  f  t^ing.     Hut  the  forces  operating  on  the  base  of  the 

vould  at  times  cause  the  iron  cup  to  cut  the  bullet 

and   propel  the  anterior  portion  only,  leaving 

tiie  form  of  a  ring  chnging  to  the  rifling. 

J  ry  authorities   had   many   comparative  trials 

C4ined  out  between  the  sm'»oth-)x>re  percussion  musket       Fig.  83. — 

anrjfhe  Mini^  rifle.     The  greater  accuracy  of  the  latter       The  Mimi 

n  rtirrcd  from  the  results  of  practice  made  by  BulUL 

r  rit  a  target  6  feet  high  and  20  feet  broad ; 

■  Is  distancr,  74  hits  out  of  100  shots  were  made  from 

usi  94  from  the  rifle  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  latter, 

>,  was  increasingly  marked.     Thus  at  260,  300,  and  400 

tive  percentai^es  of  hits  were  for  the  musket  42,  16,  4ij 

,es  the  rifle  gave  80,  55,  52. 

he  principle  of  the  expanding  bullet  had  been  brought 

^»"-M*t*  17.  vlr.  W.  Greener  seventeen  years  before  the  govern- 

nicnt  prwc  icd  to  M.  Minie.     Mr.  Greeners  bullets  were  of  an 

waS  f.,rn.  ...jf  as  long  again  as  their  diameter,  with  one  end 

the  lead  was  excavated  in  a  narrowing  hollow  nearly 

t.     In  this  opening  was  inserted  the  end  of  a  tapering 

)  '  ■^:T\  the  rifle  was  flred  this  plug  was  driven  home, 

d  took  the  grooves,  so  preventing  winda^'e,  and 

i*«usg  miigc  ^£id  a€t:urai:y ;  while  billowing  the  piece  to  be  loaded  with  as 
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much  ease  as  the  smooth-bore  musket.    The  invention,  though  favoumbfr"^ 
reported  on  by  the  military  authorities  at  the  time,  did  not  receive  the! 
attention   it   would   seem   to   have   deserved.      However,  in    1857,   MrJ 
Greener's  claim  of  priority  for  the  first  sujfgestion  of  the  expanding  tnill^ 
was  acknowledged  by  a  government  award  of  ^1,000. 


Fig.  84. — Greeners  Expanding  BuileL 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworihj  having  been  invited  by  ihc  Briiish  tniliiary^ 
authorities  to  institute  experiments  with  a  view  to  producing  the  Ijcst  l>'pe 
of  rifle^  with  the  help  of  the  most  perfect  machinery,  constructed  the 
barrels  with  a  polygonal  bore,  a  plan  which  he  had  before  adopted 
for  large  guns.  The  barrels  were  accurately  bored  out  to  a  hexa- 
gonal section,  and  experiments  were  made  to  find  what  number  of  turns 
in  the  twist  would  give  the  projectile  a  sufillcient  rapidity  of  rotation  to 
maintain  it  during  its  flight  parallel  to  its  axis.  It  was  found  that  one 
turn  in  20  inches  was  sufficient,  and  the  projectile  \^^as  made  by  machinery 
to  fit  accurately  but  easily  into  the  rifled  bore,  so  that  it  dropped  into  its 
place,  and  the  loading  could  be  expeditiously  performed.  Tfie  bullet  was 
long,  compared  with  the  bore,  which  was  made  smaller  than  before,  ami 
it  was  found  that  the  explosion  caused  it  to  expand  sufficiently  to  fill  up 
the  comers  of  the  hexagon,  so  that  there  was  no  loss  from  windage.  The 
accuracy  of  aim  of  the  \\Tiiiworth  rifle  was  superior  to  that  of  any  weap»»n 
of  the  kind  that  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  produced.  When  officially 
tried  against  the  Enfield,  its  mean  deviation  at  500  yards  range  was  only 
4i  inches,  while  that  of  the  Enfield  at  the  same  range  was  27  in«  lir-^  Mr. 
Whit  worth  had  proved  the  advantages  of  using  a  smatl  bore,  ted 

bullet,  and  a  sharp  twist  in  the  rifling  ;  and  it  was  .'^rknowl.  tas 

a  military  weapon  nis  rifle  was  superior  to  all  other  arms  of  si  mi  iar  calibre 
that  had  before  been  produced.  Some  doubt  appears  to  have  been  eoicr- 
tained,  however,  as  to  whether  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  trial  rifles 
could  be  maintained  if  they  came  to  be  manufactured  on  the  large  scale, 
and  also  as  whether  an  adequate  supply  of  the  polygonal  ammunition  would 
be  procunible  when  required.  The  Whit  worth  rifle  was  never  adopted 
into  the  government  ser\'ice,  and  soon  after  these  trials  in  1S57,  the 
adoption  of  another  type  of  weapon  became  imperative,  as  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Germans  with  their  needle-gun,  demonstrated  the  enormous 
advantages  of  a  breech-loading  rifle. 

The  French  then  adopted  the  Chassepot  rifle  (so  called  after  its 
jnventorj,  which  embodied  the  same  principle  as  the  needle-gun,  but  with 
improvements.  This  arm  has  a  rifled  barrel,  with  a  breech  mechanism 
of  great  simplicity,  which  is  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  85.  The 
piece  marked  B  corresponds  to  what  is  called  the  "hammer'*  in  ibe 
old  lock  used  with  percussion-caps,  and  xht  first  operation  in  charging; 
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*^\r  r^flr  inn^lsts  ifi  dfawmg  out  B,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  imtil,  by  the  spring, 

]  with  the  trigger,  A,  falling  into  a  notch,  the  hammer,  if  we 

It,  IS  retainci  m  that  position.     The  ctTcct  of  thrs  movement 

^so  a  small  rod  attached  to  the  hammer,  and  terminated  in 

cJic,  about  \  in.  long^,  at  the  same  time  that  a  spiral  spring 

the  rod  is  compressed,  the  spring  being  fastened  to  the  front 

'  d^and  abutting  against  a  screw-plug,  which  closes  the  hinder 

I  permits  only  the  rod  to  pass  through  it.    The  piece  F»  which 

ble,  has  projecting  from  its  front  end  a  little  hollow  cylinder, 

the  centre  of  which  the  needle  passes,  and  this  little  cylinder  has 

serv  ing  to  retain  its  position,  an  india-rubber  ring  surrounding  a 

1   if  the  cylinder,  and  forming  a  plug  to  etfectually  close  the  rear  end 

•       Im   :  (1     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cylinder  is  continued  by  a  smaller 

'  ^'hich  forms  a  sheath  for  the  point  of  the  needle.    The  movable 

:•,  F,  is  provided  with  a  short  lever,  K^  by  which  it  is  worked. 

movement  performed  by  the  person  who  is  charging  the  piece 


Fig,  %i,-'Tke  Chiissepot  Rifie.^  Section  of  the  Breech, 


w  "i*  tnra  this  lever  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position,  which  thus 

!  iece  F  to  turn  90®  about  its  axis,  and  then  by  drawing  the  lever 

'  he  removes  the  piece  F  from  the  end  of  the  barrel,  wliich,  thus 

'!>  receive  the  cartridge.  The  cart  ndgc  contains  the  powder 

one  case,  the  posterior  portion  containing  also  a  charge 

m  the  centre,  and  it  is  by  the  needle  penetrating  the  case  of 

r  and  detonating  this  fulminate  that  the  charge  is  exploded, 

*     *-    has  been  placed  in  the  barrel,  the  piece  F  is  pushed 

collar  and  india-rubber  ring  stop  up  the  rear  of  the 

niiH*i  the  lever,  K^  into  a  horizontal  position,  the  breech 

If  now  the  trigger  be  drawn,  the  hammer  is  released, 

irries  it  forward,  at  the  same  time  impelling  the  needle 

':  of  the  cartridge-case,  where  it  immediately  causes  the 

fulminate.     The  bullet  is  conical,  and  its  base  having  a 

r  latttT  njoulds  itself  to  the  grooves  with  which  the 

J  the  piece  has  not  to  be  fired  immediately,  the  lever 

i^toi  pUcc^  horizonuUly,  but  in  an  inclined  positioDi  in  which  the  hammer 
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cannot  move  forward,  even  if  the  trigger  be  drawn.  The  Chasscp* 
eflTcctivc  range  of  1^093  yards,  and  the  projectile  iea%'es  the  pie4 
velocity  of  1,345  ft.  per  second,  the  trajectory  being  such  that  at 
the  bullet  is  only  j  8  in.  above  the  straight  hne.  The  piece  can  bo 
and  fired  by  the  soldier  in  any  position,  and  it  was  found  that  it 
discharged  from  seven  to  ten  times  per  minute,  even  when  aim  vi 
through  the  sights  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and  fourteen  or  fifw 
per  minute  without  sighting.  The  ordinary  rifled  musket,  which 
superseded,  could  only  be  fired  twice  in  a  minute,  and  could  only  b 
when  the  soldier  was  standing  up. 

Other  nations  followed  cither  by  adopting  as  their  infantry  ai 
form  of  breech-loader,  or  by  converting  their  muzzle-loaders  mtOj 
loaders  as  a  temporary  expedient,  pending  the  selection  of  S' 
perfect  type.  When  in  1864  a  committee  which  had  been  appa 
investigate  the  question  of  proper  arms  for  our  infantr>%  recoH 
that  that  branch  of  the  service  should  be  supplied  with  breech 
our  Government,  considering  that  no  form  of  breech-loader  h4 
that  time  been  invented  which  would  unequivocally  meet  all  tht 
mcnis  of  the  case,  wisely  determined  that,  pending  the  selec 
suitable  arm^  the  service  muzzle-loaders  should  meanwhile  be  < 
into  breech-loaders.  The  problem  of  how  this  was  to  be  done  wi 
by  the  gunmaker  Snider,  and  in  the  **  Converted  Enfield  "  or  "  Sni 
British  army  was  provided  for  a  time  with  an  arm  satisfying  the 
ments  of  that  period.  This  change  of  weapon  was  cfifected 
paratively  small  outlay,  for  the  conversion  cost  less  than  twenty 
an  arm.  The  breech  action  in  the  Snider  consisted  of  a  solid  j 
metal  which  closed  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel,  and,  being  hi 
the  right-hand  side  parallel  to  the  barrel,  could  be  turned  aside| 
room  for  the  insertion  into  the  conically  widened  bore  of  a 
cartridge  case,  invented  by  Colonel  Boxer*  which  contained  the 
the  powder  charge,  and  the  means  of  ignition  in  itself.  A  short 
movement  of  the  breech-lock  caused  a  claw  acting  on  the  ba4 
spent  cartridge  case  to  withdraw  it  from  the  barrel,  and  then  the 
of  a  spring  brought  the  breech -block  back  into  position,  after 
of  a  new  cartridge.  This  cartridge  proved  very  effective  in  in 
the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  weapon.  It  should  be  mentionei 
the  breech-loading  mechanisms  are  provided  with  arrangements 
the  metallic  cases  of  the  spent  cartridges  are  automatically  ^ 
from  the  barrel.  The  authorities  having,  in  1866,  offered  gunma 
others  handsome  prizes  for  the  production  of  rifles  best  fulfillin 
conditions,  nine  wea[>ons  were  selected  out  of  104  as  worthy  to 
No  first  prize  was  awarded,  but  the  second  was  given  to  Mi 
while  Mr.  Martini  was  seventh  on  the  list.  In  order  to  obtain  j 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements,  a  vast  number  of  experiments 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  to  b«t  constr 
barrel,  size  of  bore,  system  of  rifting,  kind  of  cartridge,  and  otfc 
culars,  and  assistance  was  rendered  by  several  eminent  gunsi 
engineers. 

After  a  severe  competition  it  appeared  that  the  best  weapon 
produced  by  combining  Henry's  system  of  rifling  with  Martini^sm 
for  breech-loading.  The  parts  constituting  the  lock  and  the  mcch 
working  the  breech,  shown  in  F"ig,86,are  contained  in  a  metal  case 
is  attached  the  woodwork  of  the  stock,  now  constructed  in  t>^'o  parti 
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cue  is  atudied  ihc  butt  of  the  rifle  by  a  strong  metal  bolt  6  in.  in  length, 
A.  fthich  is  insencd  throygh  a  hole  in  the  heel-plate.  The  part  that  closes 
\\\f.  breech — termed  the  *'  block"—  is  marked  B.  1 1  turns  loosely  on  a  pin, 
c,  passmg  through  its  rear  end  and  fixed  into  the  case  at  a  level  some- 
wfhal  higher  than  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  The  end  of  the  block  is  rounded 
(flTso  as  to  form  with  the  rear  end  of  the  case,  D,  which  is  hollowed  out  to 
jf(nvc  it  in  a  perfect  knuckle  joint.  Let  it  be  observed  that  this  rounded 
url'iie,  which  is  the  width  of  the  block,  receives  the  whole  force  of  the 
recoil,  no  strain  bciny^  put  on  the  pin,  c,  on  which  the  block  turns.  In  the 
apcnmems  a  leaden  pin  was  substituted,  and  the  action  of  the  mechanism 
WIS  not  in  the  least  impaired.  This  arranj^cment  serves  greatly  to  diminish 
fhe  wear  and  the  possibility  of  damage  from  the  recoil.  As  the  pin  on 
itiich  the  block  turns  is  slightly  above  the  axis  at  the  barrel,  it  follows  that 
the  blixrk,  when  not  supported,  immediately  drops  down  below  the  barrel. 
Behind  the  trigger-guard  is  a  lever,  E,  working  on  a  pin,  F,  fitted  into  the 
iwer  pan  of  the  case.     To  this  lever  is  attached  a  much  shorter  piece 


Fig.  86, — Sfction  of  Martini-Henry  Lock. 

I  the  *' tumbler,"  which  projects  into  the  case,  G,     It  is  this  tumbler 
I  acts  as  a  support  for  the  block,  and  raises  it  into  its  firing  position 
*^rs  it  according  as  the  lever,  E,  is  drawn  toward  a  fire r  or  pushed 
I.     How  this  is  accomplished  will  be  readily  understood  by  ohserv- 
foriji  i^\  ihe  notch,  H,in  which  the  upper  end  of  the  tumbler  moves. 
d  that  the  piece  being  in  the  position  for  firing,  if  the 
back^  G  slides  away  from  the  shallower  part  of  the  notch 
nhe  dcc(>er,and  the  block  accordingly  falls  into  the  position  shown  in 
^%urc  :  'AViA  if  Pi^mxv  the  lever  is  drawn  backward,  G  acting  on  H  will 
-^mer  position.   The  block  or  breech-piece  is  hollowed 
icc,  I,  so  as  to  permit  the  cartridge  to  be  readily  in- 
cU  v^Iuding  chamber,  /.     The  centre  of  the  block  is  bored 

WBI,  an  .  -■  within  the  vital  mechanism  for  exploding  the  cartridge, 

iUUOtl>>a  -■  f  which  the  little  m,Trks  at  K  are  the  coils  in 

tcctioii.    Tl  round  apiece  of  metal  called  the  ** striker," 

vbidi  tt  arsncu  wiin  ^  point,  capable  of  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  front 
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face  of  the  block  eicactly  behind  the  percussion -oip  of  the  cartridg'e  w\ 
the  block  is  in  the  firing  position.     When  the  lever  handle  is  rn 
'li.'iir^f^  it  causes  the  tumbler,  which  works  on  the  same  pin,  to  rt  ( 

one  of  its  anus  draws  back  the  striker,  compressing  the  spring  in  ^<j  nmn^ 
so  that  as  the  block  drops  down  the  point  of  the  striker  is  dniwn  inwards 
In  this  position  the  piece  receives  the  cartridge  into  the  chamber.  Th 
lever,  E,  being  now  drawn  backu^rd^  the  piece  is  forced  into  the  notch,  I 
and  the  block  is  kept  firmly  in  its  place  ;  besides  this,  there  is  a  furth* 
compression  of  the  spring  by  the  tumbler,  and  in  this  position  the  sprii^ 
is  retained  by  the  rest-piece,  U  which  is  pushed  mto  a  bend  in  the  tumblei 
By  pulling  the  trigger  this  piece  is  released,  so  that  the  tumbler  can  revolt 
freely,  and  relieve  the  peniup  spring,  whose  elasticity  impels  the  strik* 
forward,  so  that  this  enters  the  carriage  directly.  A  x^ery  important  an 
ingenious  part  of  this  arrangement  is  the  contrivance  for  extracting  til 
case  of  the  exploded  cartridge.  The  extractor  turns  on  the  pin,  M,  aoi 
has  two  arms  pointing  upwards,  N,  which  are  pressed  by  the  rim  of  th 
cartridge  pushed  home  into  two  grooves  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  ] 
has  another  arm,  o,  bent  only  slightly  upwards  and  pointing  towards  thi 


Fig.  87.— 7>; 

A,  reAdy  for  Igading 


Marlini^Henry  Rifle, 

n,  loaded  and  ready  for  fUring. 


centre  of  the  case,  and  forming  an  angle  of  about  So°  with  the  abov<( 
mentioned  upright  arm  ;  when,  by  pushing  forward  the  lever,  hs  shoi 
arm  drops  into  the  recess,  the  block,  no  longer  supported,  falls,  and  hil 
the  point  of  the  bent  arm  of  extractor,  so  causing  the  two  upnght  arms  { 
extract  the  cartridge-case  a  little  way. 

The  barrel  is  of  steel ;  the  calibre  is  0*45 1  in.  It  is  rifled  on  Mr.  Henry 
patent  system.  The  section  of  the  bore  may  be  generally  described  as 
neptagon  with  re-entering  angles  at  the  junctions  of  the  planes,  so  thi 
there  are  fourteen  points  of  contact  for  the  bullet,  viz.,  one  in  the  midd 
of  each  plane,  and  one  at  each  of  the  re-entering  angles.  The  tw*ist  I 
rifling  is  one  turn  in  22  in.  The  charge  consists  of  85  grains  of  powdq 
and  a  bullet  weighing  480  grains,  of  a  form  designed  by  Mr.  Henry.  Th 
cartridge  is  of  the  same  general  construction  as  the  **  Iloxcr'*  '   e 

used  in  the  Snider  rifle,  but  it  is  bottle-shaped,  the  diameter  1 

larged  from  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  bullet,  m  order  to  atlinu  ui  ii 
being  made  shorter,  and  consequently  stronger,  than  would  be  oihcr»*ii 
possible.    A  wad  of  bees'- wax  is  placed  between  the  bullet  and  powder,  b 
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which  the  barrel  is  lubricated  at  each  discharge.    The  sword-bayonet  to 

'        cd  with  this  rifle  is  of  a  pattern  proposed  by  Lord  Elcho.     It  is  a 

word,  broad  towards  the  point,  and  furnished  on  a  portion  of  the 

•*'  t  d-iiMc  rowofteeth,  soas  toformaslout  saw.    It  is  so  balanced 

I       -rful  chopping  implement,  so  that,  in  addition  to  its  prim- 

ivunel,  it  wdl  be  useful  for  cutting  and  sawing  brushwood^ 

ees,  &c» 

bllowing  arc  the  principal  particulars  of  weight,  dimensions,  &c*ief 
tie  Martini- Henry  rifle: 

f  Without  bayonet . 
<  With  bayonet  fixed 
(  Of  barrel      . 


Bayonet 

Charge  of  powder 
Weight  of  bullet 


f  Grooves 

( Twist    - 

(Without  bayonet 

X  With  bayonet 

1  Length. 

<  Weight  without  > 

(      seaboard  j 


.     4 

fL 

I        in. 

i    5 

« 

8         „ 

.    2 

n 

9*22     „ 

o'45«  n 

•    7 

.     t 

turn  in  22  m 

.    8  lbs.  7  Qz. 

.  10 

r» 

4  ,» 

*      2 

rt. 

\\  in. 

I 

lb 

8  oz. 

85 

grains. 

480 

n 

The  rifle  is  sighted  to  1 400  yards. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  fire  in  this  rifle,  it  may  be  stated  that 

I'ty  shots  fired  at  1,200  yards,  the  mean  absolute  deflection  of  the 

m  the  centre  of  the  group  was  228  ft.     The  highest  point  in  the 

r)'  at  500  yards  is  rather  over  8  ft.,  so  that  the  bullet  would  not  pass 

ravnlry  soldier's  head  within  that  distance.    The  trajectory  of^the 

1^  same  range  rises  to  nearly  12  ft.  The  bullet  will  pass  through 

ti  to  seventeen  \  in.  elm  planks  placed  i  in.  apart  at  20  yards 

,  the  number  pierced  by  the  Snider  under  similar  circumstances 

rom  seven  to  nine.    As  regards  rapidity  of  fire,  twenty  rounds  have 

^    n  53  seconds ;  and  one  arm  which  had  been  exposed  to  rain  and 

i.iUy  applied  for  seven  days  and  nights,  and  had  during  that 

_.a  ^<jo  rounds,  was  then  fired,  without  cleaning,  twenty  rounds  in 

:c  5  seconds* 

i^\  the  Martini- Henry  and  Chassepot  type  were  soon  superseded, 

as  1876  Switzeriand  had  armed  her  troops  with  a  magazine 

I.I  Her  calibre  than  any  then  in  use,  and  this  weapon  was  found 

tivc  that  in  a  few  years  after  every  European  nation  had  followed 

al'^o  had  the  United  Slates  and  Japan,  each  country  adopting 

•liar  pattern  of  a  weapon  with  certain  modifications*    Of  these 

her  and  the  Mauser  are  much  used-     A  magazine  rifle  is  one 

cjiii  be  fired  several  times  successively  without  reloading.     Like 

Divers,  the  magazine  arms  repeat  their  fire,  but  instead  of  having 

d  distinct  firing  chambers,  they  have  but  one,  from  which  the  empty 

Igc  cases  are  automatically  extracted  by  the  breech  mechanism,  for 

rifle  is  necessarily  a  breech-loader.     The  magazine  rifle 

Ipply  of  carlridj^cs,  which  one  after  another  are  brought  into 

'e  action  of  thu  breech  mechanism,  so  that 

the  SO;  \%^  several  rounds  in  any  position  without 

iUfc.     i .  V  ^.,v^ ..,...ijcs  of  the  magazine  rifle  maybe  classed 
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according  to  the  position  of  the  magajine.  This  may  be  :  Fi 
stock ;  second,  under  the  barrel ;  third,  in  a  box  under  the  bre 
fourth,  in  a  box  above  the  breech.  In  the  first  and  second  vn 
cartridges  arc  in  hue  in  a  tube,  put  of  which  they  arc  moved  on  by  I 
spring,  and  this  was  the  earlier  form  of  the  weapon.  The  box  ab<:] 
below  the  breech  is  the  later  development,  and 
advantage  of  holding  the  cartridges  lying  side 
and  thus  in  a  position  in  which  they  are  not  so  ] 
injure  each  other  as  in  the  tubular  arrangements, 
agaiUt  the  movement  of  the  cartridge  in  the  br 
in  arriving  at  the  firing  chamber  is  much  less  tha 
linear  magazines,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tB 
changes  but  little  when  the  supply  is  cxhaustedjj 
any  of  the  varieties  of  magazine  a  suitable  mod 
of  the  mechanism  may  be  adopted,  so  that  the 
can  at  will  be  used  as  a  single  firing  rifle,  but  chang 
in  an  instant  to  the  magazine  form.  Again,  thi 
magazine  may  be  made  as  a  fixture  on  the  rifle,  or  v 
be  detachable.  Commissions  of  military  authoritic 
for  several  years  been  deliberating  upon  the  best  it 
for  their  respective  nations,  while  Professor  Heble 
'  working  out  his  researches  as  to  the  best  calibi 
military  rifles.  He  bier  published  a  work  showin; 
great  advantages  of  a  bore  one-third  less  in  dM 
than  that  commonly  in  use,  which  was  about  o'^l 
as  in  our  Martini- Henry.  The  small-calibre  rifle  3 
straighter  and  hits  harder  than  the  large  bore  on< 
the  recoil  is  less,  and  so  is  the  weight  of  the  we 
Lead  is  found  to  be  too  soft  a  material  for  the  bul 
the  small-bore  rifles,  as  it  does  not  keep  in  the  r 
which  has  a  sharper  turn  than  that  in  the  older  we* 
hence  the  bullets  are  now  cased  in  steel  or  nickel,  j 
bullets  have  remarkable  power  of  penetration. ■ 
will  go  through  a  steel  plate  \\  inch  thick,  making  1 
hole  in  it,  and  the  Lebel  bullet  penetrates  15  incJ 
solid  oak,  at  a  distance  of  220  yards.  Such  a  n 
would,  therefore,  be  capable  of  going  completely  ih 
the  bodies  of  several  men  or  horses. 
'f'ljL  The  Germans,  about  1888,  adopted  a  magazim 

'^    ™  known  as  the  Mauser     It  had  a  fixed  tubular  ma| 

for  eight  rounds  below  the  barrel,  and  a  breech  mcchi 
of  the  Remington*Keenc  type.  The  French  folio 
with  their  famous  Lebel  gun*  the  construction 
was  long  kept  secret.  It  also  has  a  fixed  und  _ 
tubular  magazine,  and  the  cartridges  used  with  it  e« 
smokeless  powder.  It  is  said  that  a  new  gun  of  pi 
ally  the  same  pattern  has  been  adopted  by  Russia,  but  with  a  detac 
magazine  to  contain  five  rounds.  The  Russian  gun  will  also  use  si 
less  powder.  In  England,  a  small-bore  rifle  of  0*303  inches 
now  issued  to  alt  troops.  1 1  has  an  under  breechbox  magazine, 
from  the  Lee  rifle.  The  box  is  detachable,  so  that  the  wea 
normally  be  used  as  a  single  loader,  and  the  magazine  attacl 
when    required.      But   the    British    authorities   have  deci'  "^ 
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magsztive  box  is  to  be  attached  to  the  weapon  by  a  chain.    The  first 
isHie  of  this  j>attem  of  rifle  to  British  soldiers  took  place  early  in  1890. 
Th-    '^•^-♦^ ':>Ti&  are   adoptin^^    the    Mannlichcr    pattern,   in   which   the 
in,.  A  is  embodied  in  a  complete  and  practical  form.     This  rifle 

\k\-  ,.  .....  lK>x  magazine  below  the  breech.     From  this  box,  in  which 

the  canndgcs — five  in  number — lie  side  by  side,  they  arc  fed  up  by 
.;irinv  >,  ns  they  arc  disposed  of  by  the  movement  of  the  breech  mechanism. 
:ie  is  recharj^ed  by  placing  in  it  a  tin  case  containing  five 
m\  the  case  drops  out  when  all  the  cartridges  have  been  fired, 
Ii  there  is  of  course  no  necessity  for  providing  any  mechanism 

U-  I  he  magazine  in  reserve  while  the  rifle  is  used  as  a  single  loader. 

Ai  iQ  calibre,  the  Austrian  authorities  follow  other  countries  in  adopting 
a  snull  bore,  namely,  0-315  inch.  Italy  has  converted  her  single-fire 
\'tttcrli  ril^e  into  a  magazine  arm»  with  a  box  something  like  the  Mann- 
licheft  and  Belgium  has  adopted  a  gun  of  the  same  type.  The  rate  of 
tire  from  charged  magazines  of  such  ^juns  as  the  **  Lee,"  '*  Mannlichcr" 
and ''  Vencrli,"  worked  with  the  right  hand  without  bringing  the  piece 
<iown  from  the  shoulder  is,  for  alt  of  them,  about  one  shot  per  second  ; 
but  the  time  that  is  required  to  recharge  the  magazines  varies  much 


Fig.  89^ — The  Magazifu  and  Breech  of  the  MannUcher  Rifle. 


»ccordi'' ^"^  contrivance  used.     The  number  of  rounds  the  magarine 

of  i  ri!  hie  of  containing  when  fully  charged  is  from  5  to  12,  or 

f^"!^*"  is  to  the  difference  of  system.     It  is  considered  that  in  the 

Lee  or  the  quick   recharging  Mannlicher  five  rounds  are 
e  at  a  critical  moment, 

te  of  the  military  rifle  has  been  decreased  with  almost  every 

I  adopted.     Thus,  while  the  old^^  Brown  Bess"  had  a  calibre 

ioch»  in  the  last  issue  of  it  the  bore  was  reduced  to  0*693  i"<^^  »  *be 

\  (1852)  had  a  bore  of  o' 577  inch;  the  Martini-Henr\^,  0-451  inch, 

m  a  newer  pattern  adopted  in  1887,  was  reduced  to  0*400  inch  ; 

iHy,  in  the  Lee-Mctford,  the  calibre  is  only  0*503  inch.    A  similar 

reduction  of  bores  has  taken  place  tn  the  rifles  adopted  by 

c  ries,  and  one  of  the  latest  type,  issued   for  the  use  of  the 

''ivy,  has  a  bore  of  only  o'236  inch,  and  it  is  even  expected 

_r  one  will  become  general.    The  ads'antagc  of  the  narrow 

'e  is  that  while  it  has  a  higher  initial  velocity  with  a 

I  ,  r  is  less  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 

U»t  i^-'  .11  u  .1  |-n.>^iiL>  being  so  much  less.    Thus  the  bullet  of  0*236  inch 

dttOKtec  has  a  section  little  more  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  0*45  inch 
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bullet.  The  difference  is  well  shown  in  the  comnarative  hdjg^hts  of  the 
trajectory  (or  path  of  the  bullet)  of  the  Martini-Heniy  0*450  inch  buUet, 
and  that  of  the  0*303  inch  Lee-Metford  (the  latter  with  conUte  ammuni- 
tion) ;  for  at  a  range  of  1,000  yards  the  former  reaches  to  48  feet  above 
the  line  of  sight,  while  the  latter  rises  to  only  25  feet 

Some  form  of  repeating  or  magazine  rifle  has  now  been  adopted  bjr  all 
the  most  important  nations  of  the  world.  The  number  of  shots  contamed 
in  the  magazines  varies  from  5  to  12.  In  the  British  detachaUe  bos 
magazine  there  are  ten  charges.  The  calibres  of  the  barrels  range  in  the 
infantry  patterns  of  different  nations  from  0-256  inch  to  0*315  inch  ;  the 
explosive  used  in  every  case  is  some  kind  of  smokeless  powder,  and  thisi 
in  the  cartridge  for  the  Lee-Metford,  is  cordite.  The  bullets  are  not  made 
simply  of  lead,  but  of  lead  coated  with  a  harder  metal  or  alloy  such  as 
steel,  cupro-nickel,  nickel  steel,  or  they  consist  entirely  of  some  of  these 
alloys.  » 

Although  the  magazine  rifle  is  now  the  regulation  weapon  of  the  in£uitry 
of  all  great  armies,  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  no  distant  future  it  maybe 
superseded  by  one  in  which,  as  in  certain  machine  guns,  the  force  of  the 
recoil  will  be  used  for  actuating  the  breech  and  lock  movements.  Many 
patents  have  already  been  taken  out  for  rifles  on  this  principle,  and  severad 
patterns  have  actually  been  constructed,  in  which  a  merely  momentary 
contact  of  the  breech -piece  with  the  end  of  the  barrel  is  sufficient ;  the  re- 
coil of  the  barrel  with  the  reaction  of  a  spring  performs  all  the  requisite 
movements  with  such  rapidity  that  an  amazing  speed  of  firing  has  been 
obtained.  It  is  said  that  such  an  automatic  gun  can  send  forth  bullets  at 
a  perfectly  amazing  rate.  Of  course  the  mechanism  of  such  a  gun 
is  somewhat  intricate,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  its  construction  and 
action  without  a  great  number  of  diagrams  and  much  description. 


RIFLED  CANNON. 

r  AVING  briefly  sketched  in  the  foregoing  section  the  development  of 
^  the  military  rifle  from  such  weapons  as  our  own  "  Brown  Bess," 
down  to  the  repeating  or  magazine  rifle,  we  now  purpose  to  adopt  a 
similar  course  with  regard  to  ordnance,  giving  also  some  particulars  of 
the  methods  of  manufacture,  etc.,  and  following  in  general  the  order  of 
history. 

Naturally  there  is  nothing  that  accelerates  progress  in  war-like  inven- 
tions so  much  as  the  exigences  of  war  itself.  This  is  well  exemplified 
in  circumstances  attending  the  Crimean  War,  which  was  waged  in  1854 
by  England  and  France  in  alliance  against  Russia.  The  desire  of  having 
ships  that  could  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  heavy  guns  mounted  on  Russian 
forts  led  to  the  construction  of  La  Gloire  and  other  armour-plated 
vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  a  suggestion  of  the  French 
Emperor,  as  to  improving  metal  for  guns,  made  to  Mr.  Bessemer,  led 
incidentally  but  ultimately  to  the  great  revolution  in  the  manufocture  of 
steel,  although  it  is  true  that  Krupp  of  Essen  had  begun  to  produce 
small  cast-steel  ordnance  as  early  as  1847.  But  what  determined  the 
necessity  for  rifled  ordnance  was  more  particularly  the  greater  compara- 
tive effects  obtained  by  the  muszle-loading  rifles  over  the  field  artillery 
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*"*"  '"  "^'*  m  the  several  engagements  that  took  place  in  the  Crimea, 

ri  the  battle  of  Inkerman  (1854),    The  rifles  so  much  surpassed 

at  long  ranges  the  smooth-bore  field-pieces  firrng^  spherical 

,  that  field  artillery  was  on  the  point  of  losing  its  relative 

\  and  even  in  the  matter  of  range  the  latter  lost  so  much  by 

at  the  men  serving  the  artillery  could  sometimes  be  leisurely 

l»y  the  rifle  sharp-shooters.     Inventors  were  soon  at  work  on 

iig  methods  of  increasing  the  accuracy  of  ordnance  fire  with  both 

.md  heavy  pieces,  and  before  the  end  of  the  war  some  cast-iron 

nfled  on  Lancaster's  plan  had  been  mounted  on  forts  and  in  ships, 

>f   proving  very  successful  except  in  regard  to  increase  of  range 

ated  pointed  projectiles  were  used  with  them. 

us  see  of  what  kind  was  the  ordnance  used  for  some  years 

iircr  mc  middle  of  the  century^  in  order  that  we  may  be  the  better  able 

to  Appreciate  the  progress  that  has  since  been  made.     Ordnance  is,  as 

af^  "  ^    "   ticed,  of  several  species,  as  guns  mounted  on  fortresses,  naval 

1:  irTuns,  field-guns,  etc.,  and  the  siie  of  the  pieces  under  each  of 

thi-^v.  ..^^^Js  is  distinguished  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  of 
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tiiree  different  ways.     We  may  name  it  by  the  w^eight  of  the  gun  itself 

in  tons  or  hundredweights,  as  **  a  35-ton  gun,"  etc.  ;  or  by  the  weight 

of  in  projectile,  as  "a  CS-pounder,**  etc.  ;  or  by  its  calibre,  that  is  the 

diameter  of  its  bore»  as  **a  4'inch  gun,"  etc-    We  may  take  the  naval 

^nat  with  which  Nelson  won  his  battles  {Trafalgar,  1807)  as  representa- 

TTve  of  all  except  field  ordnance  up  to  about  1856*    They  were  all  made 

t  iron,  threw  spherical  projectiles,  and  were  very  rudely  mounted* 

■XT}  most  commonly  mounted  on  board  our  ships  of  war  was  the 

,  weighing  32  cwt.,  shouTi  with  its  carriage  in  Fig.  90.     The 

i5  of  wood,  and  consisted  of  two  side  pieces  joined  back  and 

>  transverse  pieces  and  carried  by  four  low  wooden  wheels.   T*he 

■i  the  gun  fitted  into  bearings  at  the  top  of  the  side- pieces,  and 

plates  that  passed  over  them  in  a  semi -cylindrical 

t  down  to  the  wood.     The  position  of  the  trunnions 

i  lij  h  tti  if  I  he  breech  end  of  the  gun  prcponder- 

i  Ml  1  I    stable  wooden  wedge;  and  when  the 

'I  Ljjt  ^uii  iuilI  tu  be  lowcjcii,  this  was  done  by  raising  the  breech 

th  handspikes  and  pushing  in  the  wedge  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
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breech  from  dropping  down  a^ain.  There  was  a  vent  or  narrow  passages 
10  contain  a  train  of  powder  from  the  touch-hole  at  ihe  upper  part  of  l& 
breech  to  the  rear  of  the  charge.  When  the  gun  was  fircd»  with  its  munli 
protruding  a  little  way  out  of  the  port-hole,  the  recoil  would  trundle  it 
inwards  about  its  own  length,  when  its  course  would  be  stayed  by  a  thick, 
rope  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  ;  and  by  other  tackle  it  would  be 
kept  in  position  until  loaded,  when  it  would  be  allowed  to  roll  back,  or 
would  be  drawn  by  ropes  and  pulleys  out  to  the  port-hole,  ai^d  by  the 
same  means  such  lateral  inclination  as  might  be  required  could  be  gi^'en. 
This  last  adjustment  was  called  traittingi\\t  gun,  A  32-poundcr  required, 
the  services  altogether  of  a  dozen  or  fourteen  men,  but  these  by  virtue  of 
constant  drill  would  learn  to  handle  the  clumsy  machine  with  a  certaia 
aniount  of  expedition.  If  we  except  a  notch  on  the  highest  pwint  of  the 
iT»U2/.Ie,  the  pieces  were  devoid  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  sights,  though 
sometimes  marks  were  made  or>  the  adjustable  wedge  under  the  breecli 
to  correspond  with  certain  elevations.  Nor  were  sights  required  ;  for  the 
mode  of  fighting  then  was  to  ^et  quite  close  to  the  adversary's  ship  and 
pour  in  a  broadside  by  firing  simultaneously  all  guns  on  the  enemy's  sid« 
when  they  had  been  tnuHed  (by  rough  methods),  so  as  to  concentrate 
their  effect  as  much  as  possible  on  one  point  of  the  antagonist.  Nelson 
famous  ship  the  Victory  carried  a  few  larger  guns  than  the  ja-poundcrs^ 
namely,  two  68-pounders,  called  carronadts  (from  having  first  been  cast 
at  Carron  in  Scotland),  and  some  42-pounder3.  The  32-  and  42'pounde 
numbered  together  thinVj  and  there  were  also  as  many  24-pounders,  uith 
forty  1 2- pounders.  These  were  all  simply  cast  of  the  required  dimensions, 
and  were  not  made  with  the  one  single  improvement  which  after  iwa 
centuries^  use  of  cast-iron  guns  had  been  introduced  into  France  aboui 
fifty  years  before,  namely,  the  boring  of  the  chase  out  of  a  solid  casting. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  (1854)  the  minds  of  many  inventon 
were  occupied  by  the  problem  of  ordnance  construction*  and  this  alsqi 
engaged  the  attention  among  others  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  British 
mechanical  engineers  of  the  day.  These  were  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  Sij 
J.  Whitworth,  who,  with  others,  were  invited  by  our  War  DepanmenI 
to  submit  the  best  models  of  field  and  heavy  guns  their  skill  was  several!/ 
able  to  produce.  Two  years  afterward,  Sir  W.  Armstrong  had,  aftei 
many  experiments,  completed  a  gun  of  1*88  in.  calibre.  This  had  i 
forged  steel  barrel  6  feet  in  length  ;  but  it  was  only  after  eight  sudi 
forgings  had  been  bored  and  rejected  on  account  of  flaws  revealed  onl 
by  the  boring  that  a  sound  barrel  was  at  length  obtained.  This  barrc 
was  strengthened  on  the  outside  by  jackets  made  from  coUs  of  wrought 
iron  bars  welded  into  a  piece  and  shrunk  on  while  hot  (of  which  procesi 
we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  presently)  ;  the  barrel  was  rifled  with 
many  shallow  grooves,  and  the  pointed  projectile,  3  calibres  lonir.  wti 
made  of  lead,  for  which  afterwards  iron  coated  with  lead  was  sul 
This  gun  was  a  breech-loader»  the  breech  being  closed  by  a  bloc 
a  slot  after  loading,  and  then  pressed  against  the  barrel  by  some  aims  -ifj 
a  screw  which  advanced  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  was  mad< 
hollow  for  loading  througn,  before  the  closing  block  was  put  in, 
trial  of  the  various  pieces  ready  in  1857,  it  was  found  that  the  Arm 
gun  made  as  just  described  had  an  accuracy  and  range  *mtn< 
greater  than  any  weapon  that  had  ever  been  ieste»l,  and  the  Gover 
authorities  approved  of  the  system  of  construction,  except  that 
preferred  muzzle-loading  pieces  to  breech*loading,  as  being  simpler  li 
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acrinn.  more  easily  kept  in  repair,  and  cheaper  in  original   cost  and 

r  Joseph  Whitworth's  gun  was,  in  1863,  submitted  to  a  com- 

pfjiiike  uUl  against  the  Armstrong,  as  to  their  endurance  and  mode  of 

••Uim.ite  failure  when  fired  with  ever-increasing  charges  of  powder  and 

r  the  forty-second  round  the  Armstrong  breech-loiider  spht,  and  at 

neth  the  Armstrong  muzzle-loader  had  one  of  its  coils  cracked; 

>  not  until  the  ninety-second  round  that  the  Whitworth  gun 

dy  into  eleven  pieces*    These  competing  guns  were  1 2'pounder 

n'  iQ  _^!nis  weighing  8  cwts.,  and  from  each  2,800  regulation  rounds  had 

been  fired  before  they  were  subjected  to  the  bursting  proofs.    The  result 

of  **—    '  *'ials  being  that  the  authorities  considered  that  steel  was  not 

th  mly  reliable,  and  they  decided  to  adopt  the  system  of  build- 

eHk   -•■       ■'  d  guns  with  iron  jackets  over  an  inner  tube  of  steel.     Sir 

Joseph  Whitworth  made  his  guns  entirely  of  steel,  and  they  were  striking 

examples  of  beautiful  and  accurate  workmanship.     His  system  of  rifling 

consisted  in  forming  the  bore  of  the  gun  so  that  its  section  is  a  regular 


Fig.  91. — i^'kiHuortk  Rifting  and  FrojectiU. 


bexagoTit  and  the  projectile  is  an  elongated  bolt  with  sides  exactly  fitting 
the  &irrcl  of  the  gun  :  the  projectile  is,  in  fact,  a  twisted  hexagonal 
p»ri«n.  Fig.  91  shows  at  the  left-hand  side  the  section  of  the  barrel, 
aiMi  on  the  right  we  see  the  form  of  the  projectile  on  a  sjiialler  scale,  this 
ksi  representing,  in  fact,  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  bullet  of  the 
Whitwonh  rifle  mentioned  on  another  page.  Sir  Joseph's  guns  were 
iDBlsle-loaders,  and  they  were  remarkable  for  their  long  range  and 
3'  ffirc.    One  of  these  guns,  with  a  charge  of  50  lbs.  of  gun  powder, 

t  lb.  shot  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  and  on  another  occasion 

•^  "  "^ — '    1  through  the  air,  and  first  touched  the  ground 

*  \\  six  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  gun.     These 

.....;.  s--'-*     --*  any  to  which  shot  or  shell  had  previously  been 

'-    '       Tl, 

he  m;itcr3:il  itf  tliese  Whitworth  guns  was  very  costly,  and  very 

required  in  the  formation  of  the  barrel  and  the 

I  ng  their  manufacture  and  use  was  much  greater 

ik»o  tii&l  tocurred  in  the  case  of  the  Armstrong  guns.    Sir  W.  Armstrong's 

13 
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estimate  for  a  3 5  ton  gun  was  £3,500,  and  Sir  J.  Whitworth's,  /6.000, 
The  ^un^  as  constracted  at  Woolwich  on  Mr.  Fraser^s  plan,  was  estimaied 
10  cost  j£2,5oo.  The  first  cost  of  a  gun  is  a  matter  for  consideration, 
since  each  piece,  even  the  strongest,  is  able  only  to  fire  a  limited  number 
of  rounds  before  it  becomes  unsafe  or  useless.  It  appears  that  no  cannon 
has  yet  been  constructed  capable  of  withstandinjf  without  alteration 
the  tremendous  shocks  given  by  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  and 
these  alterations,  however  small  at  any  one  discharge,  are  summed  up 
and  ultimately  bring  to  an  end  what  may  be  termed  the  "life  of  the 
piece." 

About  the  year  1S58  Sir  William  Armstrong  (afterwards  Lord  Ann* 
strong)  established  at  Els  wick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  manufactory  of 
ordnance,  which  has  since  developed  into  the  great  arsenal  now  so  well 
known  all  over  the  world.  Here  all  the  resources  of  science  have  been 
applied  to  the  problems  of  artillery,  and  experiments  carried  on  with  a 
prodigality  of  cost  and  promptness  of  execution  impossible  at  a  govem- 


FtC-  92. — 600-/K) ufuj'cr  Afuszlc'hading  Armstrong  Gufu 


ment  establishment  trammelled  with  official  regulations*  Here,  andaJso 
at  Woolwich,  our  national  ordnance  factory,  guns  have  since  alw^ays  been 
constmcted  on  the  building-up  plan  advocated  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong^ 
whose  principle  consists  in  disposing  of  the  fibre  of  the  iron  so  as  best  to 
resist  the  strains  in  the  several  parts  of  the  gun.  Wrought  iron  being  librous 
in  its  texture  has,  like  wood^much  more  strength  in  the  direction  of  the  grain 
than  across  it.  The  direction  of  the  fibre  in  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  is  parallel 
to  its  length,  and  in  that  direction  the  iron  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  it  is 
transversely.  A  gun  may  give  way  either  by  the  bursting  of  the  barrel  or 
by  the  blowing  out  of  the  breech.  The  force  which  tends  to  produce  the 
first  effect  acts  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  gun  ;  hence  the  ocst  way  to 
resist  it  is  to  wrap  the  iron  round  the  barrel,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  metal 
encircle  it  like  the  hoops  of  a  cask.  The  force  which  tends  to  blow  out  the 
breech  is  best  resisted  by  disposing  the  fibres  of  the  iron  so  as  to  be  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  g^un  ;  hence  Sir  W.  Armstrong  makes  the  br«ecii»piece 
from  a  solid  forging  with  the  fibre  in  the  required  direction.     Bat  the 
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^Iswick  buildtng-up  principle  involves  much  more  than  the  direction  of 

th^  tibrf»s  fA  the  inm^  for  each  coil  or  jacket,  after  having  its  spires  welded 

l<  vAS  bored  out  on  a  lathe,  and  the  exterior  of  the  part  of  the  gun 

c  t  was  to  be  placed  was  also  turned  with  the  uinjost  exactness, 

so  il;at  'rvhen  the  enveloping  piece  was  heated  to  a  certain  temperature 

and  m  this  vtatc  brought  into  position,  it  would  in  cooling  compress  the 

parts  i  ^  d  just  to  that  degree  which  careful  calculations  showed 

iiroul<l  ngthen  the  gun  without  unduly  straining  the  metal  at  any 

|MUf.      i  'IT  ^.i^wick  guns  being  built  up  of  several  superimposed  jackets 

-of  aUcuU led  lengths  and  thicknesses,  the  means  was  afforded  of  distri- 

K.^t  »-  .   tv^r  tensions  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  metal  to  the  best 

In  tlie  simpler  form,  arranged  by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  for  the 

-in.imy  adopted  by  the  authorities  at  Woolwich  in   1867,  the 

I  the  benefit  derivable  from  adjustment  of  tension  was  no 

d  to  cheapness  of  manufacture.    These,  and  also  the  forms 

of  Armstrong  guns  that  have  not  yet  been  described,  ceased  to  be  made 

after  18S0,  by  which  time  steel  had  replaced  iron  in  every  part  of  the 

consLruction  and  fittings  of  guns,  and  muizle-loading  had  been  definitely 

Abandoned  in  favour  of  breech-loading 


Fig.  93,^ — 35*/tf«  Frastr  Gun. 


Now,  in    1S74,  when   the  first  edition   of  the   present  work  w*a5   in 

'"■    -  '-^^   *^c  Fraser- Woolwich  guns  were  in  full  vogue,  being  spoken 

ic  press  as  the  n^  plus  ultra  of  artillery  construction  in 

...  ,,  and  economy.     When,  accordingly,  the  author  had  been 

to  visit  the  arsenal  and  witness  the  production  of  these  guns 

iLT  nf  ihi  ir  manufacture^  he  wrote  a  description  of  it  which  is 

!  at  the  lime,  seeing  that  it  may  not  be  without 

Lilarly  since  great  numbers  of  these  guns  must 

tant,  mourned  on  our  forts  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 

o  that  the  description  of  the  simpler  formations  may  render 

lyto  be  und*-rslood  future  references  to  similar  operations  in 

::  a^  hnve  been  retained  in  the  later  developments.    Of  course, 

i4ion  was  written  in  the  present  (ensi^  and  therefore  in 

icr  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  guns  with 
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which  our  ships  of  war  have  since  been  equipped  are  in  n'oy  nsfttt 
mtirdy  differmt  from 


The  Fraser- Woolwich  Guns,  1^67-1880. 

Until  the  year  1867  the  guns  made  at  Woolwich  were  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  proposed  by  SirW.  Armstrong,  and  on  this  sysum 
one  of  the  large  guns  consisted  of  as  many  as  thirteen  separate  piect*. 
These  guns,  though  unexcepticmable  as  to  strength  and  efficiency,  wcrt 
necessarily  so  very  costly  that  it  became  a  question  whether  anything  couW 
be  done  to  lessen  the  expense  by  a  simpler  mode  of  construction  m  by 
greater  economy  in  the  material.  The  problem  was  solved  in  the  tnost 
satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factor),  who  pro- 
posed an  important  modification  of  the  original  plan,  and  the  adoptioD  ol 
a  kind  of  iron  cheaper  than  had  been  previously  employed,  yet  perfectly 

BREECH     COIL 
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Fig.  94* — Section  0/^  in,  Fraser  Gun, 

suited  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Eraser's  modification  consisted  in  building  u{» 
the  guns  from  only  a  few  coils,  instead  of  several,  the  coils  being  longer 
than  Sir  W.  Annstrong's,  and  the  iron  coiled  upon  itself  two  or  even  three- 
times  :  a  plan  which  enabled  him  to  supersede  the  breech -piece,  formerly* 
made  in  one  large  forging^  by  a  piece  formed  of  coils.  In  order  to  perceive 
the  increased  simplicity  of  construction  introduced  by  Mr.  Fraser,  we  need 
but  glance  at  the  section  of  a  9  in.  gun  constructed  according  to  his  system* 
Fig.  94»and  remember  that  a  piece  of  the  same  size  made  after  the  ori§^nnaI 
plan  had  ten  distinct  parts,  whereas  the  Fraser  is  seen  to  have  but  four.  Com- 
pare also  Figs.  92  and  93,  We  shall  now  describe  the  prcr  '  '  the 
Fraser  9  in,  gun.    The  parts  of  the  gun  as  shown  in  the  st  ire ; 

I,  the  steel  barrel ;  2,  the  B  tube  ;  3,  the  breech-coil ;  4,  li.^.  ^  :  ew. 

The  inner  steel  barrel   is  made  from  a  solid  cylinder  of  s:  ;»  1$ 

supplied  by  Messrs.  Firth,  of  Sheffield.  This  steel  is  forge  u  ;,...,  ,.  cast 
blockj  the  casting  being  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  mass^  while 
the  subsequent  forging  imparts  to  it  greater  solidity  and  cl.i^iicitv.  After 
the  cylinder  has  been  examined,  and  the  suitable  ch.i  tcel 

tested  by  trials  with  portions  cot  from  it,  the  block  is  n  md 

bored^and  is  then  ready  for  the  toughening  process.   Thiscu  t^al- 

ing  the  tube  several  hours  to  a  certain  temperature  in  an  up  ire, 

and  then  suddenly  plunging  it  into  oil,  in  which  it  is  allowed  1  r  .1 

day.   By  this  treatment  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  marvelloii  >i>4. 
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A  bar  of  the  steel  i  in.  square  previous  to  this  process^  if  subjected  to  a 

jnl)  equal  to  the  weight  of  t  3  tons,  begins  to  stretch  and  will  not  again 

recover  its  original  form  when  the  tension  is  removed,  and  when  a  force  o( 

,.  '—    -    applied  it  breaks.     But  the  forces  rcqui^€^d  to  affect  the  tough- 

I  a  similar  manner  are  "^l  tons  and  50  tons  respectively.     The 

lurtunately,  is  not  without  some  disadvantages,  for  the  barrel  is 

itmc  slighdy  distorted  and  even  superficially  cracked.     Such 

removed  by  again  turning  and  boring;  the  hardness  the  steel 

urcs  by  the  toughening  process  being  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 

boring  %\  in.  diameter  of  solid  steel  is  cut  out  in  56  hours,  yet  for 

slight  boring,  in  which  merely  a  thin  layer  is  peeled  olT^  25  hours  are 

lined  ;  and  lest  there  should  be  any  fissures  in  the  metal,  which,  though 

TlOt  visible  to  the  eye»  might  make  the  barrel  unsound,  it  is  filled  with 

water,  which  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.    If 

rliis  enormous  pressure  no  water  is  forced  outwards,  the  barrel  is 

red  s.^fe.     It  is  now  ready  to  have  the  B  tube  shrunk  on  it. 

Vs  tube,  like  certam  other  portions  of  these  guns,  is  constructed  from 

ron  bars^  and  this  constitutes  one  great  peculiarity  of  Sir  W.  Arm- 

^iron^-  i  systeotL    It  has  the  immense  advantage  of  disposing  ilie  metal  so 

that  its  fibres  encircle  the  piece,  thus  applying  the  strength  of  the  iron  in 

'  -  -  ,st  effective  way.     The  bars  from  which  the  coils  are  prepared  are 

:  i^m  **  scrap  "  iron,  such  as  old  nails,  horse-shoes,  &c,   A  pile  of  such 

T^^    built  up  on  a  wooden  framework,  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and 

(ted.   When  withdrawn  the  scraps  have  by  semi-fusion  become 

,    \m\  under  tlie  steam  hammer  arc  soon  welded  into  a  compact 

it  wrought  iron,  roughly  shaped  as  a  square  prism.     The  glowing 

:>  now  introduced  into  the  rolling-mill,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is 

jrolkd  out,  as  if  it  were  so  much  dough,  into  a  long  bar  of  iron.    In  order  to 

fcrm  This  into  a  coil  it  is  placed  in  a  very  long  furnace,  where  it  can  be 

i  jts  entire  length.     When  sufficiently  heated,  one  end  of  the  bar  is 

.  jjid  atLiched  to  an  iron  core  of  the  required  diameter,  and  the  core 

ide  to  revolve  by  a  steam  engine,  the  bar  is  drawn  out  of  the  fur- 

tnding  round  the  core  in  a  close  spiral,  so  that  the  turns  are  in  con- 

>  roil  is  again  intensely  heated,  and  in  this  condition  a  few  stroker 

of  the  steam  hammer  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  suffice  to  combine  the 

of  the  coil  into  one  mass,  thus  forming  a  hollow  cylinder. 

B  tube  for  the  9  in.  gun  is  formed  of  two  double  coils.     When  the 

[lortions  have  been   completely  welded   together  under  the  steam 

Wniner,  the  tube,  at'ter  coohng,  is  roughly  turned  and  bored.     It  is  again 

^^.^  iwred  to  the  required  diameter,  and  a  register  of  the  diameter  every 

hes  down  the  bore  is  made.   These  measurements  are  taken  for  the 

e  of  adapting  most  accurately  the  dimensions  of  the  steel  barrel  to 

bore  of  the  B  tube,  as  it  is  found  that  perfect  exactness  is  more  easily 

toed  in  turning  than  in  boring.     The  steel  barrel  is  therefore  again 

"  to  a  siie  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  B  tube,  and  is  then 

muzzle  end  upwards,  and  so  arranged  that  a  stream  of  water,  to 

it  cool,  shall  pass  into  it  and  out  again  at  the  muzzle,  by  means  of  a 

ion,  while  the  b  tube,  which  has  been  heated  until  it  is  sufficiently 

«>PaiifT  ver  it  and  gradually  Miolcd, 

Wiiii  ,  ere  allowed  to  co«-»l  spontaneously,  its  ends  woul* 

*<»lin.  iiniy  than  the  central  parL  contra^ 

^fT  V  at  noints  which  the  suDsecu 
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to  injurious  strains.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  B  tube  is  made  to  cool 
progressively  from  the  breech  end,  by  means  of  jets  of  water  made  to  Cill 
upon  it,  and  gradually  raised  tosvards  the  muzzle  end,  which  has  m  the 
meanwhile  been  prevented  from  shrinking  by  having  circles  of  gas-Bames 
playing  upon  it. 

The  breech-coil,  or  jacket,  is  formed  of  three  pieces  welded  together. 
First,  there  is  a  triple  coil  made  of  bars  4  in*  square,  the  middle  one  bemg 
coiled  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  other  two.  After  having  been  intensely 
heated  in  a  furnace  for  ten  hours,  a  few  blows  on  its  end  trom  a  powerful 
steam  hammer  welds  its  coils  perpendicularly,  and  when  a  solid  core  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  mass  has  been  well  hammered  on  the  sides,  it 
becomes  a  compact  cylinder  of  wrought  iron^  with  the  fibres  all  running 
round  it.  When  cold  it  is  placed  in  the  lathe,  and  the  muzzle  end  is 
turned  dowTi,  leaving  a  shoulder  to  receive  the  trunnion-ring.  The  c  coil 
is  double,  vveWed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  B  coil,  and  it  has  a  poniofi 
turned  off,  so  that  it  may  be  enclosed  by  the  trunnion-ring. 

The  trunnion-ring  is  made  by  punching  a  hole  in  a  slab  of  heated  iron 
first  by  a  small  conical  mandrel,  and  then  enlarging  by  repeating  the  pro- 
cess with  larger  and  larger  mandrels.  The  iron  is  heated  for  each  operarioHp 
and  the  trunnions  arc  at  the  same  time  hammered  on  and  roughly  shaped 
—or,  rather,  only  one  has  to  be  hammered  on  for  a  jjortion  of  the  bar 
whidi  serves  to  hold  the  mass  fonns  the  other.  The  trunnion-ring  is  then 
bored  out,  and  after  having  been  heated  to  redness,  is  dropped  on  to  ihc 
triple  breech-coil  which  is  placed  muzzle  end  up,  and  the  turned  end  of  the 
C  coil  (of  course,  not  heated)  is  then  immediately  placed  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunnion- ring.  The  latter  in  cooling  contracts  so  forcibly  as  ta 
bind  the  ends  of  the  coils  together,  and  the  whole  can  thus  be  placed  in  a 
furnace  and  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  so  that  when  removed  and  put 
under  the  steam, hammer,  its  parts  are  readily  wielded  into  one  mass.  The 
breech-coil  in  this  state  weighs  about  16  tons  ;  but  so  much  metal  is  re- 
moved by  the  subsequent  turnings  and  borings,  that  it  is  reduced  to  nearly 
half  that  weight  in  the  gum  It  is  then  turned  in  a  lathe  of  the  most  mas- 
sive construction,  which  weighs  more  than  icx)  tons.  Fig.  34,  page  95,  is. 
from  a  drawing  taken  at  Woolwich,  and  shows  one  of  the  hvrge  guns  in  ihc 
lathe.  No  one  who  witnesses  this  operation  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  this  powerful  tool  removes  thick  flakes  of  metal 
as  if  it  were  so  much  cheese.  The  projections  of  the  iiunnions  prevent  the 
part  in  which  they  are  situated  from  being  finished  in  this  lathe,  and  the 
gun  has  to  be  placed  in  another  machine,  where  the  superfluous  metal  of 
the  trunnion-ring  is  pared  ofl"  by  a  tool  moving  paraUel  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece.  Another  machine  accomplishes  the  turning  of  the  trunnions,  the 
"jacket"  being  made  to  revolve  about  their  axis.  The  jacket  is  then  ac* 
curately  bored  out  with  an  enlargement  or  socket  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
B  tube,  and  a  hollow  screw  is  cut  at  the  breech  end  for  the  cascable. 

The  purtion  of  the  gun,  consisting  of  the  steel  barrel  with  the  B  tube 
shrunk  on  it,  having  been  placed  upright  with  the  muzzle  downwards,  the 
breech-piece,  strongly  heated,  is  brought  over  it  by  a  travelling  crane,  and 
slips  over  the  steel  barrel,  while  the  recess  in  it  receives  the  end  of  the  ti 
luoe.  Cold  water  is  forced  up  into  the  inside  of  the  barrel  in  order  to  keep 
it  cool.  As  the  breech  cools,  which  it  is  allowed  to  do  spontaneously,  it 
contracts  and  grips  the  barrel  and  B  tube  with  great  force,      !  ble 

requires  to  be  ver>'  carefully  fitted.    It  is  this  piece  which  plays  mt 

a  part  in  resisting  the  force  tending  to  blow  out  the  end  of  the  o.irrLi.     I  he 
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cfticable  is  a  solid  screw  formed  of  the  very  best  iron,  and  its  inner  end  is 
wnjuglit  by  scraping  and  filing,  so  that  when  screwed  in  there  may  be  per- 
fect contact  between  its  fare  and  the  end  of  the  steel  barrel.  A  small 
jienulaj-  space  is  left  at  the  c;rcumference  of  the  inner  end,  communicating 
through  a  small  opening  with  the  outside.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  in 
^ise  of  rupture  of  the  steel  barrel,  the  gases  escaping  through  it  may  give 
llBiely  warning  of  the  state  of  the  piece. 

Besides  minor  operations,  there  remain  the  important  processes  of  finish- 
\Xk%  the  boring,  and  of  rifling.  The  boring  is  effected  in  two  operations, 
and  after  that  the  interior  is  gauged  in  ever)-  part,  and  **  lapping  "  is  resorted 
to  where  required,  in  order  to  obtain  the  perfect  form.  Lapping  consists 
in  wearing  down  the  steel  by  friction  against  fine  emery  powder  and  oil, 
spread  on  a  leaden  surface.  The  piece  is  tlien  ready  for  rifling.  The 
machinery  by  which  the  rifting  is  performed  cannot  be  surpassed  for  its 
admirable  ingenuity  and  simplicity. 

In  this  operation  the  gun  is  fixed  horizontally,  its  axis  coinciding  with 
tliat  of  the  bar,  which  carries  the  grooving  tools.  This  bar  is  capable  of  two 
mdependeni  movements,  one  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  line  in 
ih  ^  -  'in  of  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  the  other  a  rotation  round  its  axis. 
"J  .  is  communicated  by  a  screw  parallel  to  the  bar,  and  working 

ir*  ..  ..".  u.Ltached  to  the  end  of  it.  For  the  rotatory  movement  the  bar 
carries  a  pinion,  which  is  engaged  by  a  rack  placed  horizontally  and  per- 
pcndiailarly  to  the  bar,  and  partaking  of  its  backward  and  forward  move* 
in^nt»  but  arranged  so  that  its  end  must  move  along  another  bar  placed  at 
an  angle  with  the  former.  It  is  this  angle  which  determines  the  pitch  of 
the  ri flmg,  and  by  substituting  a  curved  guide-bar  for  the  straight  one,  an 
mcreasmg  tuist  may  be  obtained  in  the  grooves* 

The  projectile  used  with  these  guns  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  but  pointed 
at  the  head,  and  the  moulds  in  which  these  shots  are  cast  arc  so  arranged 
Uiat  the  head  of  the  shot  is  moulded  in  iron,  while  the  body  is  surrounded 
with  sand.     The  rapid  cooling  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  cold  metal 
causes  the  head  of  the  shot  to  solidify  very  q^uickly,  so  that  the  carbon  in 
the  iron  is  not  separated  as  in  ordinary  castmg.     In  consequence  of  this 
treatment,  the  head  of  the  shot  possesses  tlie  hardness  of  steel,  and  is  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  penetrating  iron  plates  or  other  structures.    The  pro- 
jectiles arc  turned  m  a  lathe  to  the  exact  si^te,  and  then  shallow  circular 
cavities  are  bored  in  them,  and  into  these  cavities  brass  studs,  which  are 
timplv  short  cylinders  of  a  diameter  slightly  larger  tlian  the  cavities,  are 
forcca  by  pressure.    The  projecting  studs  are  then  turned  so  as  accurately 
10  fit  the  spiral  grooves  of  the  guns.    Thus  tlic  projectile  in  traversing  the 
of  the  piece  is  forced  to  make  a  revolution,  or  part  of  a  revolution, 
".  its  axis,  and  the  rapid  rotation  thus  imparted  has  the  effect  of  keep- 
e  axis  of  the  missile  always  parallel  to  its  original  direction.     Thus 
-    : ,  increased  accuracy  of  firing  is  obtained. 

.Shells  aic  also  used  with  the  Woolwich  rifled  guns.     The  shells  are  of 

»h^  snm^  shape  as  the  solid  shots,  from  which  they  differ  in  being  cast 

H  having  their  interior  filled  with  gunpowder.    Such  shells  when 

St  iron  structures  require  no  fuse  ;  they  explode  in  coming  into 

'  "       f .    In  other  cases,  however,  the  shells  arc  prov  idt  d 

e  explosion  when  the  shot  strikes.    Kig.  93,  piiv'e 

ni  the  35 -ton  guns,  made  on  the  plan  introduced  by 

rcc  of  ordnance  is  16  ft.  long;  4  ft,  6  in.  in  diameter  at 

.-.     ..w^..H  ^--  X    ^  9  in.  at  the  muzzle.     The  bore  is  about   I  ft.     Each 
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gun  can  throw  a  shot  or  bolt  700  lbs«  in  weight,  with  a  charge  of  izo  Tbs. 
of  powder.  It  is  stated  that  the  shot^  if  fired  at  a  short  range,  would  pene^ 
tratc  a  plate  of  iron  H  in.  thick,  and  that  at  a  distance  of  2»ooo  y;irds  it 
would  retain  sufficient  energy  to  %Ky  through  a  plate  1 2  in.  thick.    The  efifeci 


Fig.  95. 


Millwall  Shield  after  ban^  battered  with  Heavy  Shot, — FrwU] 

View,  ^       ■ 


of  these  ponderous  missiles  upon  thick  iron  plates  is  very  remarkable. 

Targets  or  shields  have  been  constructed  with  plates  and  limber  backing, 
girders,  iSLc,  put  together  in  the  stnmgcst  possible  manner,  in  order  to  lest 


Fig.  96. — Rear  View  0/ the  Miilu^tiil  SJulIJ, 

the  resisting  power  of  the  armour  plating  and  other  constructions  of  mP 
ironclad  ships.    The  above  two  cuts,  Figs.  95  and  96,  are  representations 
of  the  appearance  of  the  front  and  back  of  a  ver>'  strong  shield  of  this  de- 
scription, after  having  been  struck  with  a  few  6<x»  lb.  shots  fired  from  the  , 
25-ton  jyun.    The  shots  with  chilled  heads,  already  referred  to,  sometimes 
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foojid  to  penetrate  completely  ihrough  ihc  8  in.  front  plAtc,  and  the 
6  in*  uf  solid  teak,  and  the  6  in.  of  plating  at  the  back.  The  shield,  though 
lUjroiigly  constructed  with  massive  plates  of  iron ,  only  served  to  prove  the 
i^^^i.t .  ^ ..  superiority  of  the  artillery  of  that  day,  which  was  at  the  time  wlicn 
oi  (V  had  yet  about  thirty  years  to  nm.     Up  to  [876  no  confidence 

w-i,  r^.i  cd  in  steel  as  a  resisting-  material,  a  circumstance  perhaps  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  its  capabiHiies  had  not  then  been  developed 
1>\'  the  newer  processes  of  manufacture,  described  in  our  article  on  Iron  ; 
fior  had  mechanicians  acquired  the  power  of  operating  with  large  masses 
of  the  metal  Since  then  it  has  come  alx>ut  that  only  steel  is  relied  upon 
for  efficiently  resisting  the  penetration  of  projectiles,  iron  being  held  of  no 
account  except  as  a  backing.  There  has  always  been  a  rivalry  between 
the  anillerist  and  the  naval  constructor,  and  this  contest  between  the 
attacking  and  the  defending  agencies  is  well  illustrated  in  the  table  on 
|>ai^e  i66»  where  the  parallel  advance  in  the  destructive  power  of  guns  and 
■fi  the  resisting  power  of  our  war-ships  is  exhibited  in  a  numerical  form. 

The  3 5 -ton  Fraser  guns  were  at  the  time  of  their  production  humorously 
chilled  in  the  newspapers  "Woolwich  infants"  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
they  might  m  another  sense  be  called  infants  in  comparison  with  a  still 
larger  gun  of  81  tons  weight  constructed  at  Woolwich  shortly  before  iron- 
coUing  and  muzzle-loading  were  set  aside.     Fig.  97  shows  the  relative 


Fig.  qy.—Campitraiive  Si^ex  tf/j;  and%i  ton  Guns, 

thmenaions  of  the  35 -ton  and  81 -ton  guns  ;  the  latter  was  built  up  in  the 

^ame  wny  as  the  9-inch  gun  described  above,  but  the  coils  were  neces- 

t  \m\  the  chase  was  fonncd  in  three  parts  instead  of  two. 

li  of  this  gun  was  27  feet,  and  the  bore  was  about  24  feet 

4  m*  in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  shot  about  looo  lbs., 

ient  energy  to  penetrate  at  a  considerable  distance   an  iron 

:i.  in  thickness.     It  was  for  the  manufacture  of  these  very  large 

'he  great  steam  hammer,  represented  in  Plate  III.,  was  erected 

-'i>Mch. 


Tbi  Si-ton   gun  was  the  largest  muzzle -loader  ever  made  in  the 

^        ry  at  the  time  when   such   huge  weapons  were   in 

^<>  its  dimensions  were  surpassed  by  those  of  a  few 

uu  K^  J  -    "i^'i  '*t  Ehwick  to  the  order  of  the  Italian  Government  for 
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polled  on  cheir  bearings  and  provided  with  such  accurately  fitted  racks, 
pmians,  etc,  that  a  stcci  gun  of  10  ft.  in  length  can  easily  be  pointed  in 
any  din;ction  by  the  touch  of  a  child's  hand.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
11  now  so  admirably  adapted  for  facility  of  working  that^  unless 

iri  N:  shocks  of  actual  warfare  the  nicely  adjusted  machinery  is 

^uiici  u.t  be  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  these  applications  of  the 
eo^incer's  skill  may  be  considered  as  having  done  all  that  was  required 
to  bring  our  modem  weapons  to  perfection. 

With  the  construction  of  the  110-ton  we  arrive  at  a  period  when  com- 
rr,nn;  .^  n  nci^'  cra  in  ^uns — and  especially  in  the  armament  of  war-ships 
at  by  various  circumstances,  amongst  which  may  be  named 
uon  of  torpedoes  and  the  building  of  swiftly  moving  torpedo- 
boats,  and  of  still  swifter  '* torpedo-boat  catchers  or  destroyers"  ;  so  that 
guns  that  could  be  worked  only  at  comparatively  long  intervals  were  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  Again,  about  1880,  were  published  the  records  of 
a  mr»st  elaborate  and  important  series  of  researches  conducted  by  Captain 

I  Sir  F,  Abel,  the  chemist  of  our  War  Department.     They  had 
d  all  the  conditions  attending  the  combustion  of  gunpowder 

la  camuicd  spaces,  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the  products,  the  temper- 
ati:re  and  pressures  of  the  confined  gases,  etc.  The  information  thus 
afforded  was  extremely  valuable ;  but  besides  this,  direct  experiments 
made  with  actual  guns  were  carried  out,  more  particularly  at  Elswick, 
in  which  the  speed  of  the  projectiles  at  every  few  inches  of  their  travel 
atong  the  bore  of  the  piece  was  ascertained,  and  also  the  pressures  of  the 
powder  gases  at  any  point.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done  we  shall 
explain  on  another  page.     {Sf€  arikie  on  Recordtn^  Instruments.) 

So  long  as  muzzle-loading  was  in  use,  guns  were  necessarily  made 
short,  for  had  they  not  to  be  run  in  from  the  port- holes  and  embrasures 
iy\  (i\t\^  in  order  to  be  loaded  ?     Now  there  wr^  an  obvious  disadvantage 

II  the  projectile   left  the  gun  before  the  expansive  force  of 
had  been  spent  that  could  have  imparted  additional  velocity. 

i  however  muzzle-loading  was  abandoned,  and  especially  when  strong 

r'j-<t worthy  steel  became  a\'ailable  for  the  construction  of  the  gun 

(,  there  was  no  reason  to  waste  in  this  way  the  power  of  the 

J  that  barrels  were  made  lighter,  much  longer  in  proportion  to 

ihc  uUJ>n*,  and  every  part  accurately  adapted  in  strength  to  the  strain 

to  be  resisted.    For  instances  of  increasing  length,  lake  the  38-ton  1 2-inch 

i  ■    up  at  Woolwich  (of  only  seven  pieces)  for  H,M,S,   Thunderer 

I  73),  on  Mr,  Erasers  plan.    These  had  a  bore  equal  to  only  16 

r  calibre,  while  in  the  Armstrong  100-ton  guns  the  bore  is  il 

ng  ;  and  in  the  iio-ton  guns  the  total  length  of  the  chase  is 

iic  diameter  of  the  rifled  part.     It  has  since  been  the  practice 

e  bore  of  guns  from  30  to  40  calibres  in  length. 

ct  of  a  longer  chase  used  with  an  appropriate  charge  is  very 

d  instructively  shown  by  the  diagram  Fig.  98,  which  is  by 

.  copied  from  the  very  comprehensive  work  by  Messrs,  E.  W. 

i  A.  G.  Hadcock,  entitled  AriilUry  :  its  PrOi:ress  and  Present 

The  reader  should  not  pass  over  this  diagram  until  he  has 

thoroujzhly  understood  it,  for  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  graphic 

meitiod  of  presenting  the  results  of  scientific  investigations.     At  the 

lower  part  of  the  diagram  there  are  drawn  to  scale  half  sections  of  a  long 

and  of  a  »hort  g\m.     The  hurizontul  line  above  is  marked  in  equal  parts 

represeDtiQg  feet  aumbcrcd  from  the  base  of  the  projectiles.    The  upright 
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lioe  on  the  left  numbered  at  every  fourth  division  is  the  scale  for  the 
pressures  in  tons  per  square  inch  on  the  b;ise  of  the  projectile,  and  these 
are  represented  by  the  height  of  the  plain  curves  above  the  horixontal 
line  at  each  point  in  the  travel  of  the  shot.  The  dotted  lines  represent 
in  the  sunie  way,  but  not  on  the  same  scale  as  the  former,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  base  of  the  projectile  passes  every  point  in  the  chase. 
The  figures  2,  4^  *ind  6  on  the  upright  line  at  the  right-hand  side  refer 
only  to  pressures  :  the  velocities  scale  is  such  that  the  point  where  the 
dotted  meets  the  right-hand  one  is  2,680  units  above  the  horizomtal 
linCtasthe  middle  upright  in  the  same  way  is  1,561  high,  and  the  heights 
of  the  dotted  lines  represent  each  on  the  same  scale  the  velocities  of  the 
bases  of  the  projectiles  at  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  chases.  TTie 
shorter  gun  has  the  rifled  part  of  the  chase  1 54  calibres  long  ;  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  longer  is  nearly  33  calibres.  The  short  7-inch  gun 
has  a  charge  of  30  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  and  its  projectile  weighed  1 1 5  lbs. 
The  longer  6-inch  gun  was  not  charged  with  gunpowder^  but  with  the 
more  powerful  modem  explosive  iorJ/U(see  Index,  of  which  theie  was 
19*5  lbs.,  and  its  projectile  weighed  too  lbs.  The  charges  were  so 
adjusted  that  the  shots  had  the  same  initial  maximum  pressure  of  20  tons 
per  square  inch  applied  to  them.  Now  the  cordite,  though  much  more 
powerful  than  gunpowder  (that  is,  a  given  weight  will  produce  far  more 
gas),  is  slow*er  in  its  ignition,  continuing  longer  to  supply  gas.  The 
maximum  pressure,  20  tons  in  both  cases,  is  suddenly  attained  by  the 
gunpowder  gases,  when  the  shot  has  hardly  moved  6  inches  onward,  and 
the  pressure  declines  rapidly  as  the  moving  shot  leaves  more  space  for 
the  gas  ;  while  the  cordite  gases  produce  their  greatest  pressure  more 
gradually  at  a  part  where  the  shot  is  already  about  20  inches  on  its  way, 
and  not  only  do  their  highest  pressures  continue  for  a  greater  distance, — 
but  the  decline  is  far  less  rapia  than  in  the  other  case.  It  will  be  obsen^ed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  dotted  lines,  that  when  the  shots  in  each  case 
have  moved  about  2  ft.  their  velocities  are  equal.  They  finally  leave  the 
muxzles  with  the  velocities  marked  on  the  diagram,  and  if  the  reader  will 
apply  the  formula  given  on  page  1 74  he  will  obtain  their  respective  energies 
\x\/oot-ihs, ;  but  for  large  amounts  like  these  it  is  more  usual  10  slate  the 
cnerg)^  in  foot-tons^  which  of  course  will  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
fooi'lbs.  numbers  by  2,240,  and  these  will  work  out  in  the  one  case  to 
4978*9  ft. -tons,  and  in  the  other  to  I94-/5  ft- -tons.  The  shot  from  the  long 
gun  will  therefore  have  more  than  2^  times  the  destructive  f>ower  of  the 
other. 

The  operations  required  in  constructing  guns  are  multiform,  and  have 
to  be  very  carefully  conducted  so  that  the  workmanship  shall  be  of  the 
best  quality.  The  finest  ores  are  selected  for  reduction,  and  the  steel  is 
obtained  by  the  Siemens- Martin  process  already  described.  It  must  be 
free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  contain  such  proportions  of  carbon* 
silicon,  and  manganese  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  best,  and  its  com- 
position is  ascertained  by  careful  chemical  analysis  before  it  is  used. 
The  fluid  steel  is  run  into  large  ladles  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  provided 
with  an  opening  in  the  bottom  from  which  the  metal  can  be  allowed  to 
run  out  into  the  in^i^ot  moulds,  the  size  and  proportions  of  these  bemg  in 
accordance  with  the  object  required  ;  some  admitting  of  as  much  as 
80  tons  at  one  operation.  When  a  barrel  or  hoop  is  required  of  not  less 
than  6  inches  internal  diameter  the  ingot  is  cut  to  the  required  length 
^nd  roughly  bored.    The  ingot  is  then  heated,  a  long  c^^lindricai  steel  bar 
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is  put  through  the  hole,  and  under  a  hydraulic  press  the  hot  metal  is 
squeezed  into  i^reater  length  and  less  diameter.  The  hole  first  bored 
through  the  in^^ot  is  of  somewhat  greater,  and  the  steel  bar  (called  a 
mandril)  of  less,  diameter  than  required  in  the  finished  piece.  Portions 
are  cut  from  each  end  of  what  is  now  called  iht/argtng  and  subjected  to 
mechanical  tests  r  if  these  are  saTisfactor\%  the  forging  is  rough  bored  and 
turned  on  the  outside.  It  is  then  annealed,  by  being  heated  and  allowed 
to  cool  very  slowly.  The  next  operation  is  to  harden  the  metal  by  raising 
it  to  a  certain  temperature,  at  which  it  is  immersed  in  rape  oil  until  coltL 
Then  the  piece  is  again  annealed,  and  finC'turned  and  bored.  All  these 
operations  have  to  be  performed  not  only  on  the  barrel,  but  also  on  each 
hoop,  before  the  hoops  are  shrunk  on,  and  the  greatest  nicety  of  measure- 
ment is  required  in  each  piece.  Then  the  gun  has  to  be  turned  on  the 
outside,  the  screw  for  the  breech  piece  cut,  the  bore  rifled,  etc.  The 
object  of  the  annealing  is  to  relieve  the  metal  from  internal  strains.  It 
wili  not  be  wondered  at  that  months  are  required  for  the  constmclion  of 
the  larger  kind  of  guns.  Thus  at  Elswick  a  6  in.  quick  firing  gun,  upon 
which  men  are  employed  night  and  day,  cannot  be  completed  in  less 
than  five  months,  and  sixteen  months  are  required  for  making  a  67-ion 
gun. 

We  may  take  as  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of  modem  artillery  one 
of  the  products  of  the  Elswick  factory  which  has  just  been  referred  to, 
and  for  which  the  demand  from  all  quarters  has  been  unprecedentcdly 
great,  namely,  the  47  inch  gun.  This  weapon  is  mounted  in  various 
manners  ;*jcording  to  the  position  it  has  to  occupy,  whether  for  a  land 
defence,  or  on  ship-board  between  decks,  or  on  the  upper  *I<  <  k  The 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig,  99,  which  is  reproduced  from  ^^  A 

&    Hadcock^s   work,  is  known   as   the   centre   pivot    mouiir  is 

suitable  for  such  a  position  as  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship.  The  reader 
should  compare  the  prniKirtions  and  mounting  of  this  weapon  ^^'\lh  those 
of  the  old  32-pounder  sketched  in  Fig.  90,  observing  the  very  much  greater 
comparative  length  of  the  modem  weapon,  and  the  mechanism  for  cleval* 
ing  and  training  it  (which,  however,  the  scale  of  the  dra\^^ng  crowds  into 
too  small  a  space  to  show  as  it  descn'es).  C  is  a  projection  from  the 
breerh,  to  which  is  attached  the  piston  of  the  recoil  press  ;  at  T  is  the 
handle  for  training,  w^hich  actuates  a  worm  at  V  ;  the  elevation  is  regu- 
lated by  the  turning  of  the  four-armed  wheel  The  long  chase  of  tht 
gun  projects  in  front  \  but  the  mounting  and  the  breech  machmcry  arc 
protected  by  shields  of  thick  steel,  of  which  the  sections  of  two  plates  are 
denoted  by  the  dark  upright  parts  in  front.  These  are  fixed  ;  but  a 
movable  plate  above  the  gun  can  be  raised  or  lowered  into  an  inclined 
position,  for  better  taking  sights.  In  the  figure  this  is  shown  as  open 
and  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  gun  is  provided  with  si^lus  tn-  ulnch 
it  can  be  aimed  at  night ;  that  is,  the  sights  can  be  illumiii^n  tU 

electric  lamps  suitably  placed;  the  wires  connecting  these  lic 

battery  cells  carried  on  the  mounting  are  indicated.  The  figure  rcprc* 
senis  the  gun  as  constructed  about  1893,  but  the  improvements  that 
are  continually  being  made  have  brought  about  some  modifications  in 
the  details. 

Vcr>' notable  among  the  productions  of  the  great  K I  irt 

the  ^uhk  firing  guns.     These  were  at  first  confined  :  dl 

calibre,  sue  h  as  the  6-pounders.     They  arc,  of  course,  all  bj  r%^ 

and  the  powder  and  shot  are  both  contained  in  a  single  mct^i  I  ;^'e 
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case.  A  more  formidable  weapon  of  the  same  class  is  the  45 -pounder 
rapid  firing  gun,  which,  hke  the  rest,  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel,  vitb 
a  lulal  length  of  16  ft,  2^  in.»  a  calibre  of  4,724  in.,  and  a  length  of  bore 
equal  to  40  diameters.  The  weight  of  this  gun  is  41  cwi.»  and  it  throws 
a  shell  of  45  lbs.  weight  with  a  12-lb.  charge  of  gunpowder.  Quick  firing 
^uns  having  a  calibre  of  6  in,  are  now  also  made  in  great  numbers  for  arm - 
mg  our  ironclads.  The  breech  block  in  the  quick  firing  ^ns  turns  aside 
on  a  hingC)  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  cartridge  it  is  closed  and 
screwed  up  to  its  place  by  a  shght  turn  of  a  handle.  The  piece  is  then 
pointed  and  trained  by  aid  of  mechanical  gearing  as  in  the  case  of  the 
neavier  guns.  But  Mr,  Hotchkiss  has  introduced  a  simpler  method  of 
elevating  and  training  his  3-pounder  and  6-poimder  quick  firing  guns,  by 
attaching  to  the  rear,  and  unaffected  by  the  recoil,  a  shoulder  piece 
against  which  the  marksman  can  lean,  and  move  the  weapon  as  he  takes 
his  aim.  Though  these  guns  weigh  respectively  4^  cwt.  and  7  cwt.»  ihey 
can  thus  be  pointed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  firing  is  done  by  pulling 
a  trigger  in  what  seems  like  the  stock  of  a  pistol.  7'he  empty  cartridge 
case  IS  automatically  extracted  from  the  firing  chamber  by  the  act  of 
opening  the  breech,  and  it  drops  to  the  ground.  Ten  or  twelve  rounds 
per  minute  can  be  fired  from  these  guns,  and  Lord  Armstrong  has  advo* 
cated  the  use  of  a  number  of  them  for  naval  armament  in  preference  to 
that  of  a  few  ordinary  breech-loaders  of  more  unwieldy  dimensions.  He 
has  calculated  that  in  a  given  time  a  far  greater  weight  of  metal  can  be 
projected  from  a  vessel  armed  with  quick  firing  guns  than  from  one  pro- 
vided only  with  the  heavier  class  of  cannons. 

The  breech  pieces  in  the  Elswick  guns  are  closed  on  the  "interrupted 
screw ^'  system — that  is,  a  very  large  screw  thread  of  V-shaped  section  is 
cut  in  the  barrel  at  the  breech  end,  and  a  corresponding  thread  on  the 
principal  part  of  the  breech  block,  which  is,  of  course,  capable  of  rotating 
about  the  axis.  The  screw  threads,  however,  are  not  continuous,  seg- 
ments parallel  to  the  axis  being  cut  away,  the  spaces  in  the  outer  thread 
corresponding  with  the  projecting  parts  in  the  inner,  and  t'/a*  V£rsd^  so 
that  when  the  block  is  pushed  home,  one  verj^  small  part  of  a  turn 
suffices  to  engage  all  the  threads.  7*he  screw  is  also  made  conical,  and 
is  so  cut  into  steps,  as  it  were,  that  great  resisting  power  is  brought  into 
play.  The  FJswick  guns  are  provided  with  hydraulic  buffers  for  checking 
the  recoil,  and  the  principle  is  applied  in  various  modified  fonns.  In 
some  cases  the  pistons  allow  for  the  water  a  passage,  which  towards 
the  end  gradually  diminishes.  This  is  the  arrangement  for  the  3-poundcr 
rapid  firing  Hotchkiss  gun,  and  the  force  of  the  recoil  is  made  at  tnc  same 
time  to  compress  two  springs,  which  serve  to  return  the  gun  to  the  firing 
position.  This  ver>'^  handy  gun  is  said  to  be  able  to  fire  twenty  rounds 
per  minute.  In  Mr.  Vavasscur's  plan  of  mountmg,  the  recoil  f-  .-i.*^-  ked 
by  ports,  or  openings,  in  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder  1  lu- 

ally  closed,  which  is  easily  arranged  by  making  a  spiral  gr       .   .  .ihin 
the  cylinder,  which  gives  a  small  axial  motion  to  part  of  the  piston. 

An  extremely  effective  plan  for  the  defence  of  coasts  and  harbours  was 
originated  by  Colonel  Moncrieff",  when  about  1S63  he  contrived  a  method 
of  mounting  large  guns  on  the  disappearing  system,  by  which  almost 
complete  protection  against  hostile  fire  is  given  to  both  gun  and  guunerSi. 
He  utilizes  the  recoil  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  gun  ddwn  into  a  pro- 
tected position  the  moment  it  has  been  fired,  and  retains  this  energy  by 
a  simple  arrangement  until  the  piece  has  been  reloaded,  when  it  is 
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to  expend  itself  by  again  raising  the  jjun  above  the  parapet  into 
dnginal  6rmg  position.     The  configuration  and  action  of  Colonel 


F l< :    I  rj  I  — Afoncrfeff  Gun  lo zucrcJ  for  loiiJimr, 

irriLi^fj    will    be    undcrslrMKi    by    an    m>i»«  i  tnnj    of  ihc 
ons,  where  in  Fig*  100  is  shown  the  gun  raised  above 
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the  parapet  and  ready  for  firing*    When  ihr  ^^^  s  -*  i  a  ...  r. 

gun,  if  free,  would  move  backwards  with  a  cer 

tion  of  the  moutuinj;  is  such  that  this  initial  v ..     .. , 

check,  the  force  being  expended  in  raising  a  heavy  o> 

the  same  time  the  gun  is  pcrniitied  to  descend,  while  ma 

lion  parallel  to  its  firing  position.    At  the  end  of  the  descent,  which.  !f 

must  be  understood,  is  caused  by  the  force  of  the  recoil,  and  not  by  the 

counterpoise,  for  this  more  than  balances  the  weight  of  the  gun,  the 

latter  is  retained  as  shown  in  Fig.  loi  until  it  has  been  reJoadrd  :  am! 

when  it  has  again  to  be  fired,  it  is  released  so  as  to  allow  the  d^ 

the  counterfM>ise  to  raise  it  once  more  into  position.     The  j/rca^ 

tage  of  this  invention  is  the  protection  afforded  to  the  artiii  .nd 

gun  while  loading ;  and  even  the  aiming  can  be  accninpbsht  ««,  ] 

so  that  the  men  arc  exposed  to  no  danger,  except  from  *'\emc.u  rirc^* 

which  involves  but  little  risk. 

Colonel  Moncrieff  took  out  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1864^  but 
mittt;d  the  practical  working  out  of  his  idea  lo  the  firm  of  Sit  ^ 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  in  whose  hands  the  design  was  ultimately  transfoi 
from  the  original  somewhat  cumbersome  arrangement  of  the  mou! 
into  the  compact  and  manageable  form  shown  in  Fig.  102,  which  '^  .^   __ 
senls  a  139  inch  68-ton  breech -loading  disappearing  gun  on  the  ElswicJc  ] 
hydro-pneumatic  mounting.     The  principle  of  hydraulic  power  is 
CJcplained  in  our  article  on  that  subject,  and  an  example  of  us  applic 
to  cranes  as  devised  by  Sir  W,  Armstrong  is  there  describca,     V 
guns  began  to  be  mrvde  very  large,  and  projectiles  weighing  several  c^iS. 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  the  application  of  power  in  some  form  hrrame 
essential  for  Irviding,  running  out,  elevating,  trainmg,  etc;  anH 
steam-power  naturally  was  first  used,  hydraulic  power  was  ad^ 
Elswick,  and  has  been  there  applied  to  the  mountmgs  of  Urge  guiib  wiih 
the  greatest  success  by  Mr*  G.  W.   Rendeh     To  mention  the  various 
arrangements  in  which  this  power  is  applied,  or  to  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  elaborate  machinery  by  which  it  is  regulated,  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  our  limits.     But  the  powerful  weapon  depicted  in  Fig.  1 02  is 
designed  to  be  worked  only  by  the  manual  effort  of  a  few  men.     In  this 
mounting  the  pressure  of  condensed  air  sustains  the  gun  in  the  finng 
position;  that  pressure,  acting  upon  the  water  in  the  recoil  presses,  havinjj 
previously  forced  up  their  rams  so  as  to  turn  into  a  nearly  verti  :il  rnksifinn 
the  strong  brackets  or  beams  on  which  the  trunnions  ai 
The  recoil  is  checked  in  the  usual  way  by  the  forcing  of  the  v' 
small  ports  or  valves  as  the  ram  descends,  but   these  valves  arc  so 
arranged  that  the  water  is  in  part  forced  back  into  the  air  chamber,  and 
there  rccompresses  the  air,  to  restore  the  power  for  again  raising  the  gun* 
The  pressure  in  the  air  chamber  when  the  gun  is  down  may  be  nHfrti! 
1,400  lbs,  per  square  inch  ;  when  it  is  up  this  will  be  reduced  to  : 
one  half  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  doing  work.     We  b;ne  * 
reaction  of  compressed  air  taking  the  place  of  the  '  r- 

poise  originally  designed*    There  are  m  this  hydt  njf 

a  number  of  adjusting  appliances,  such  as  forcing  |Mi3up  . 
for  regulating  the  pressures,  or  quantity  of  liquids  as,  for  in 
lowering  the  gun  without  any  retail  action  in  operation, 
with  any  change  in  the  weight  of  projectile  or  m  the  iH' 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  power  of  th.  i»- 
therefore  the  necessity  for  cocnpeosatory  adjustments,  which  axe  nude] 
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ynlh  great  readiness.  The  nicety  with  which  the  parts  arc  adapted  to 
each  other  in  this  mounting^  must  be  obvious,  when  we  observe  the 
magnitude  of  the  mass  to  be  moved  with  the  least  dclay»  and  brought  to 
rest,  quite  gently  and  exactly,  in  a  new  position.  Details  cannot  here  be 
given  even  of  the  method  by  which  the  valves  in  the  recoil  cylinders  are 
automatically  controlled  for  this  purpose.  Means  are  also  supplied  for 
setting  the  gun,  while  still  in  its  protected  position,  to  the  required  an^lc 
of  elevation  or  depression.  The  adjustment  is  made  by  the  long  rods 
attached  near  the  breech  and  set  at  their  lower  ends  to  the  position  giving 
the  intended  angle  to  the  raised  gijn.  The  varied  and  powerful  strains 
to  which  the  parts  of  this  mechanism  are  subject,  and  which  have  had  lo 
be  calculatea  and  provided  for,  may  be  inferred  from  the  enormous 
recoil  energy  of  the  gun,  which  under  ordinary  condititms  amounts  to  no 
less  than  730  foot-tons.  The  gun  is  provided  with  ordinary,  and  also 
with  reflecting,  sights,  so  that  no  one  need  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
lire.  Protective  armour  above  the  gun  is  not  required,  as  the  pit  itself 
bein^  usually  on  some  elevation  is  imperceptible  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
gun  is  visible  but  for  a  few  seconds,  forming  a  quite  inconspicuous  object. 
The  pit  in  which  the  gun  is  mounted  is  commonly  lined  with  concrete. 
Italy,  England,  Norway,  Japan  and  other  countries  have  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  the  disappearing  system  in  providing  the  most  powerful 
coast  defences  yet  devised,  and  a  great  many  guns  have  been  mounted 
on  this  principle. 

An  extraordinary  piece  of  ordnance  is  represented  in  Fig.  103.  U  is 
one  of  two  huge  mortars,  the  idea  of  which  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Mallet 
during  the  Crimean  War,  the  intention  bcmg  to  throw  into  the  Russian 
lines  spherical  shells  a  yard  in  diameter,  which  would,  in  fact»  have  con- 
stituted powerful  mines,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  fnrtitications  to 
continue  tenable.  Mallet's  original  design  was  lo  project  these  shells 
from  mortars  of  no  less  than  40  tons  weight.  When  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  transport  of  so  heavy  a  mass  would  be  impracticable,  the  design 
was  changed  to  admit  of  the  mortar  being  made  in  pieces  not  exceeding 
eleven  tons  in  weight,  and  built  up  where  required*  During  the  most 
active  period  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  this  plan  w^as  subtnitted  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  at  once  ordered  two  of  these  apparently  formidable 
pieces  to  be  constructed,  without  waiting  for  official  examinations  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  usual  reports  of  experts,— promptness  in  this  case  being 
considered  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  contract  was  made  with  a 
private  firm,  who  undertook  lo  deliver  them  in  ten  weeks.  But  the 
difficulties  attending  such  constructions  not  being  understood  at  the 
time,  delays  arose,  the  contractors  failed,  and  two  years  elapsed  before 
the  mortars  were  completed.  In  the  meantime  peace  had  been  concluded, 
and  the  mortars  were  never  fired  against  any  hostile  works  ;  but  experi- 
ments were  made  with  one  of  them  at  Woolwich.  The  heaviest  of  the 
shells  it  was  intended  to  project  weighed  2,940  lbs,,  and  for  this  it  was 
proposed  to  use  a  charge  of  So  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  In  the  experiments 
ihe  charges  first  used  were  low,  but  gradually  increased  :  when  it  was 
found  that  after  every  few  rounds  repairs  became  necessar>'  in  ^  :  iCC 

of  the  weak  points  in  the  construction,  and  after  the  ninct-  ad 

the  mortar  was  so  much  damaged  that  the  trials  were  dcfiniici\  uim  on- 
tinued.  The  other  mortar,  though  moirtited,  was  never  fircd»  but  remains 
at  Woolwich,  an  object  of  some  interest  to  artillerists,  especially  smce 
there  has  been  some  lalk  of  reverting  to  this  very  old-fashioned  form  af 
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e  as  a  means  of  attacking  ironclads  in  their  most  vulnerable 

n    by  the  so- ca  J  led  vertical  fire.      In  one  of  the  rounds  of  the 

';*r  tried  at  Woolwich,  a  shell  weighing  2^400  lbs.  was  thrown 

of  70  lbs.  of  gunpowder  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and 

an,  anu  it  buried  itself  in  the  soil  to  a  ver)'  great  depth. 


Fig.  103. — ;1/Vi//<'^V  Mortar, 

For  Ii^-K  rlfva lion  firing*  howitzers  will  more  probably  be  the  form  of 

Onlaar  u  use.     The  range  of  the  howitzer  is  deiermmed  by  the 

>?,::?€  X  is  elevated,  whereas  with  the  mortar  it  is  chiefly  by 

I  the  powder  rhargc  that  the  aim  is  adjusted.     Many  of  the 

in   muiileloaders  have  alrcadv  been  con\^rtcd  jnto  n  iUp 
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rifled  howitzers,  and  these  are  likely  to  prove  of  great  service  in  defend- 
ing our  harbours  and  channels  against  war  vessels. 

Some  account  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  article  of  the  great  MccI 
works  of  Krupp  &  Co,  at  Essen»  and  the  place  has  been  noted  as  one  of 
the  greatest  gun  factories  in  the  world  during  the  second  half  of  our 
century.  The  process  there  practised  of  casting  crucible  steel  ingots,  and 
already  described,  is  precisely  that  used  in  the  first  stage  of  gun-makiag* 
The  steel  for  guns  put  into  the  crucibles  is  a  carefully  adjusted  mixture 
of  one  quality  of  iron  puddled  into  steel  and  subjected  to  certain  treat- 
ment ;  the  other  portion  is  made  from  a  different  quality  of  iron  from 
which  all  the  carbon  has  been  puddled  out.  The  cast  ingot  is  forged 
under  a  great  steam  hammer,  bored,  turned,  and  steel  hoops  shrunk  upon 
it,  in  several  layers,  and  other  operations  arc  performed  upon  it  like 
those  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  A  14  m.  gun  js  said  to  require 
sixteen  months  for  its  manufacture,  and  its  cost  to  be  about  j£  20,000. 

Artillerists  had  long  carried  on  a  warm  controversy  as  to  the  rcUtive 
merits  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  in  gun  construction,  the  latter  matcnal 


Fig.  10^.^ ^i-pouftder  Krupp  Sir^e  Gun^  ^itlt  Jhrah-piCLi^  typcn* 

being  regarded  with  shyness  on  account  of  its  want  of  unifot-mitj 
formerly  produced.  Krupp  however  l>eg.in  as  early  as  1847  to  make  j 
of  his  excellent  crucible  steel,  and  tinough  bad  report  and  good 
confined  himself  to  this  material  until,  it  is  asserted,  by  1S78  he 
supplied  over  17,000  steel  guns  of  all  calibres.  He  began  by  inak 
3-pounder  i^un,  but  soon  produced  pieces  of  larger  size»  all  of  which  " 
bored  and  turned  out  of  solid  masses  of  metaL  At  a  later  pcnc 
plan  of  shrinking  on  strengthening  hoops  of  steel  was  adopted.  The  Krupp 
guns  have  found  extensive  favour,  and  many  ver>'  heavy  ones  have  bccfl 
made,  some  indeed  of  greater  weight  than  the  110-ton  Armstrong  ;  but 
the  excess  of  weight  is  due  to  the  mass  of  metal  which  the  Krupp  con^ 
struction  of  the  breech  mechanism  requires.  Thus  Krupp's  iso-lon  j;uii 
has  a  muzzle  energy  of  but  45,796  foot-tons,  while  that  of  the  Elswicli 
piece  is  55,105  foot-tons, 

^  The  breech  arrangement  in  the  Krupp  guns  consist?  f>f  n  l.*iTent  Mn 
»>  which  slides  a  closing  block  after  the  charge  has^ 
rear.    An  obsolete  form  of  this  breech  piece  is  sccr. 
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rcureserits  ;i  52-pcainder  gun  such  as  was  used  in  sieges  by  the  Prussians 
in  :o-Gcrnian  War.     It  will  be  observed  here  that  ihe  slot  and 

Im  e  are  of  rectangular  form  ;  but  this  shape,  causing  the  piece 

svhere  most  strength  was  requiredj  was  afterwards  altered  into 
i  section,  the  cur\'rd  side  beinj^j  of  course  to  the  rear.  That 
dttTiviuhy  which  baffled  I  he  earliest  attempts  at  breech-loading  is  the 
same  that  has  given  much  trouble  to  modern  gunmakers.  It  consists  in 
$0  clo'sing^  the  breech  that  no  escape  of  the  powder  gases  can  take  place 
there  at  the  moment  of  discharg^c^  When  we  remember  that  the 
momentary  pressure  of  the  gases  in  the  powder  chamber  may  amount 
Xn  more  than  40  tons  on  the  square  inch,  we  can  well  understand  the 
fmous  vijlocity  with  which  they  will  rush  forth  from  even  the  smallest 


^^f«ii 
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'mfer^pace  between  the  base  of  the  gun  and  the  breech  block,  but  we  can 

realise  without  actual  inspection  the  mechanical  action  they  pro- 

n  ihcir  pabsayc  :  when  once  the  escape  occurs,  a  channel  is  cut  in 

'   IN  if  part  had  been  removed  by  an  instrument,  and  the  piece  in 

ion  is  disabled  fr>r  ftirlhcr  use.     Several  devices  are  in  use 

'   '  t  closure  of  the  breech,  which  is  technically  called  oMara- 

irare^  to  close  up).    One  of  these  consists  m  fitting  closely 

'  "Mcc  of  the  bore  a  rint?  of  very  clastic  steel,  turned  up 

the  powder  chamber.     The  |^as  pressuit;  forces  the 

11  more  closely  a^jainst  the  tnterinr  of  tIi'-  t.owder 

I'  %ame  way  as  the  hnimah  collar  arts  i: 

.  _  The  shaded  circle  shown  on  the  Ik 

04  is  an  actdiiional  device  for  obtaining  obturation.    1  he  Brci 
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ring,  as  the  above-mentioned  contrivance  is  called,  is  not  used  in  English 
p^uns,  but  another  plan  of  obtaining  a  gas-joint  has  been  much  adopted, 
in  which  a  squeezable  pad  is  by  compression  forced  outwards  to  close  up 
the  bore. 

A  very  long  range  was  claimed  for  Krupp's  guns  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  for  at  the  siege  of  Paris  (1870)  it  was  said  they 
could  hurl  projectiles  to  the  distance  of  five  miles,  though  probably  there 
was  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement.  There  is  no  doubt  however 
that  the  Prussians  had  very  effective  and  powerful  artillery,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  Fig.  105,  which  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  Strasburg  after  the  bombardment  of  that  fortress.  The 
explosive  shells  used  by  the  Prussians  against  masses  of  troops  were  not 
precisely  segment  shells  of  the  form  already  described,  but  the  principle 
and  effect  were  the  same,  for  the  interior  was  built  up  of  circular  rings, 
which  broke  into  many  pieces  when  the  shell  exploded. 

Out  of  the  very  numerous  forms  in  which  modem  ordnance  is  con- 
structed, we  have  been  able  to  select  but  a  few  examples  for  illustration 
and  description.  These  will  suffice,  it  is  hoped,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
progress  that  the  century  has  witnessed.  It  would  be  beyond  our  scope 
to  give  details  of  the  ingenious  mechanical  devices  that  have  come  to  be 
applied  to  guns :  such  as  the  breech-closing  arrangements,  the  various 
ways  in  which  recoil  is  controlled  and  utilized,  etc.  A  good  illustration, 
had  space  permitted,  of  the  scientific  skill  applied  to  ondnance  would  be 
found  in  the  contrivances  fitted  to  certain  projectiles  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  explosion  at  the  proper  moment.  These  are  very  different 
from  the  cap  or  time  fuse  that  did  duty  in  the  first  half  of  the  centur>'. 
We  have  indeed  said  little  of  the  projectiles  themselves  beyond  mention 
of  the  Palliser  chilled  shot  and  the  obsolete  studded  projectiles.  We 
have  not  explained  how  bands  of  copper,  or  other  soft  metal,  are  put 
round  a  certain  part  of  the  shot  or  shell,  in  order  that,  being  forced  into 
the  grooves,  the  axial  rotation  may  be  imparted,  or  how  windage  is  pre- 
vented by** gas  checks"  attached  to  the  base  of  the  projectiles.  We 
must  now  be  contented  to  conclude  this  section  by  showmg  the  structure 
of  two  kinds  of  explosive  shells  which  have  been  much  used. 

Shrapnel  shell  takes  its  name  from  Lieutenant  Shrapnel,  who  was  its 
inventor  about  the  end  of  last  century,  but  the  projectile  began  to  be  used 
only  in  1808.  Fig.  105/?  is  a  section  showing  the  shell  as  a  case  containing 
a  number  of  spherical  bullets,  of  which  in  the  larger  shells  there  are  very 
many,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  rosin,  poured  in  when  melted  ;  the 
bullets  are  thus  prevented  from  moving  about.  The  figure  shows  the  shell 
without  the  fuse  or  percussion  apparatus,  which  screws  into  the  hollow 
at  the  front.  The  bursting  charge  of  gunpowder  is  behind  the  bullets, 
and  when  it  explodes  they  travel  forward  with  a  greater  velocity  than 
the  shell,  but  with  trajectories  more  or  less  radiating,  carrying  with  them 
wide-spreading  destruction  and  death. 

A  shrapnel  shell  may  be  said  to  be  a  short  cannon  containing  its  charge 
of  powder  in  a  thick  chamber  at  the  breech  end ;  the  sides  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  shell  are  thinner  than  those  of  the  chamber,  and  may  be  said 
to  form  the  barrel  of  the  cannon.  This  cannon  is  loaded  up  to  the  muzzle 
with  round  balls,  which  v«iry  with  the  shell  in  size.  An  iron  disc  between 
the  powder  and  the  bullets  represents  the  wad  used  in  ordinary  fowling- 
pieces.  A  false  conical  head  is  attached  to  the  shell,  so  that  its  outward 
appearance  is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  cylindro-conoidal  shell : 
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Utmt  is  to  say,  U  looks  like  a  very  large  long  Enfield  bullet.  The  spinning 
Biotson  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  shell  by  the  rifling  of  the 
fUfi  from  which  it  had  been  fired  causes  the  barrel  filled  with  bullets  to 
w^im  in  the  direction  of  the  object  at  which  the  j^un  has  been  aimed. 
Consequently,  when  the  shrapnel  shell  is  burst,  or  rather  fired  off,  the 
bullets  which  it  contained  arc  streamed  forward  with  actually  greater 
velocity  than  that  at  which  the  shell  had  been  moving  ;  and  the  effect 
produced  is  similar  to  firing  grape  and  canister  from  a  smooth-bore 
aitinon  at  a  short  range. 

I  shells  were  first  brought  into  use  by  Lord  Armstrong  in  1858 

tn  with  his  breech-loading  guns.     The  segment  shell  consists 

tj»  .i  en  in  casing  like  a  huge  conical- headed  thimble,  with  a  false  bottom 

attached  to  it.     h  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of  iron  called  *' segments,^ 


Fit*.  io^a.^The  Shrapne!  aaa  Sfgmeni  Shellx, 


oiii  int<>  shapes  which  enable  them  to  be  built  up  inside  Ihc  outer  casing 

I  more  concentric  circular  walls.     The  internal  surface  of  the 

I  forms  the  cavity  of  the  compound  or  segment  shell,  and  con- 

•»:.j  charge.     The  segment  shell  is  fitted  with  a  percussion 

es  it  to  explode  when  it  strikes.     In  the  shrapnel  shell, 

i.narge  IS  situated  in  rear  of  the  bullets,  and  consequently 

e  chief  effect  in  a  forward  direction.     In  the  scj;mcni  shell, 

IS  contained  ini^ide  the  segments,  and  therefore  produces  the 

in  a  lateral  direction.     When  the  shrapnel  shell  is  burst  at 

loini  nT   \\^  effect  IS  grcatly  superior  to  that  of  the  segment 

im<l,  the  segment  shell,  when  employed  at  unknown 

,  IS  far  more  unlikely  to  explode  at  the  proper  lime. 

ii<hfapiici  And  segment  sheik  can  be  used  with  field  arlillery,  r^., 
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9-poundcrs,  1 2-pounders,  i6-pounders  ;  and  also  with  heavy  rified  guns  in 
fortresses,  viz.,  40-pounders,  64-pounders,  7-in.  and  9-in.  giins.  But  the 
conditions  of  their  service  are  very  different  in  each  case.  With  regard  to 
field  artillery,  the  distance  of  the  enemy  is  rarely  knowxi,  and  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  hence  the  men  who  have  to  adjust  the  fuses 
would  probably  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  be  expected  to  prepare  the  fuses  with  the  great  care 
and  nicety  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  due  effect  to  the  shells. 
There  are,  however,  some  occasions  when  the  above  objections  would 
not  hold  good — as,  for  instance,  when  field  artillery  occupy  a  position  in 
which  they  wait  the  attack  of  an  enemy  advancing  over  ground  in  which 
the  distances  are  known. 

Segment  shells  require  no  adjustment  of  their  percussion  fuse.  They 
enable  the  artillerymen  to  hit  off  the  proper  range  very  quickly,  since  the 
smoke  of  the  shell  which  bursts  on  striking  tells  them  at  once  whether 
they  are  aiming  too  high  or  too  low. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  service  of  heavy  rifled  guns  in  fortresses, 
the  conditions  are  quite  different.  In  the  first  place,  the  distance  of  all 
objects  in  sight  would  be  well  known  beforehand  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  fuses  of  the  shells  would  be  carefully  cut  to  the  required  length 
m  the  bomb-proofs,  where  the  men  would  be  completely  sheltered.  The 
7-in.  shrapnel  contains  227  bullets,  and  a  9-in.  shrapnel  would  contain 
500  bullets  of  the  same  size,  and  these  shells  could  be  burst  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  upon  objects  5,000,  6,000,  or  7,000  yards  off. 

MACHINE  GUNS. 

nPHE  n«ime  of  machine  guns  has  been  applied  to  arms  which  may  be 
-■■  regarded  as  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  cannons  and 
rifles,  since  in  certain  particulars  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 
Like  the  fonner,  they  are  fired  from  a  stand  or  carriage,  and  in  some  of 
their  forms  require  more  than  one  man  for  their  working  :  in  the  calibre 
of  their  barrels  and  the  weight  of  their  projectiles,  they  are  assimilated 
to  the  rifle,  but  they  are  capable  of  pouring  forth  their  missiles  in  a  ver\' 
rapid  succession  —  so  rapid  indeed  as  practically  to  constitute  volley 
firing.  The  firing  mechanism  of  the  machine  gun  has  always  an  auto- 
matic character,  but  the  rifle  has  acquired  this  ff  ature,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  made  a  distinguishing  mark  :  on  the  other  hand,  since  machine  guns 
have  been  made  to  discharge  projectiles  of  such  weights  as  i  lb.  or  3  lb. 
there  is  nothing  to  separate  them  from  quick-firing  ordnance  unless  it  be 
the  automatic  firing. 

The  idea  of  combining  a  number  of  musket-barrels  into  one  weapon, 
so  that  these  barrels  may  be  discharged  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, is  not  new.  .Attempts  were  made  two  hundred  years  ago  to 
construct  such  weapons  ;  but  they  failed,  from  the  want  of  good  mechan- 
ical adjustments  of  their  parts.  Nor  would  the  machine  gun  hjive  become 
the  effective  weapon  it  is,  but  for  the  timely  invention  of  the  rigid  metallic- 
cased  cartridge.  Several  forms  of  machine  guns  have  in  turn  attracted 
much  attention.  There  is  the  Mitrailleur  (or  Mitrailleuse's  of  which  so 
much  was  heard  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
and  of  whose  deadly  powers  the  French  managed  to  circulate  terrible 
and  mysterious  reports,  while  the  weapon  itself  was  kept  concealed. 
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icr  this  arose  from  the  gre«it  expectations  really  entertained  of  the 

J  live  effects  of  the  mUrailleur,  or  whether  the  reports  were  circulated 

'/  to  inspire  the  French  troops  with  confidence,  would  be  difficult 

'  rmine.     Our  own  policy  in  regard  to  new  implements  of  war  is 

npt  to  conceal  their  construction.    Experience  has  shown  that 

of  the  least  value  can  long^  be  preserAcd  within  the  walls  of  an 

ii,  although  the  French  certainly  apparently  succeeded  in  surround- 

Vrr  invention   with  mystery  for  a  while.     The  machine  gun,  or 

invented  by  Mr,  Catlings  an  American^  is  said  by  English 

to  be  free  from  many  defects  of  the  French  mitrailleur.     In 

ivjQ  a  committee  of  English  military  men  was  appointed  to  examine  the 

powers  of  several  forms  of  mitrailleur,  with  a  view  to  reporting  upon  the 


FiC.  105^, —  Tht  Gaiiin^  Oun.—Hmr  Vi€W. 

a  \vise  of  introducing  this  arm  into  the  liritish  service. 

*I  tor  certain  purposes  the  (lairmg  baiter)-  gun» 

I  ilitig  ti»e  barrels,  ten  m  number,  are  distinct  and  separate,  being 
i.  .10  a  solid  revolving  piece  towards  the  breech  end,  and  passing 

lUbu  ihcu  mU3tzle>  through  a  plate,  by  which  they  are  kept  parallel  to  each 
fjfher.     The  whole  revolves  with  a  shaft,  turning  in  bearings  placed  front 
ar  in  an  oblong  fixed  frame,  and  carrj'ing  two  other  pieces,  which 
with  it.     These  arc  the  "carrier"  and  the  ItKk  cylinder.     Fig.  105^ 
^  ifj  Fig,  io5raside  v^icw,  of  the  Catling  battery  gun. 

'[  uf  three  sires,  the  largest  one  firing  bullets  1  in,  tn 

diamf-itj,    rt*;i;  Nii.K    ^    lb,,  thc   Smallest   discharj»ing   bullets   of  -45    in. 
diaiDcter^     Thc  small  Catling  is  said  to  be  ciTectivc  at  a  range  of  more 

tK.^      .    ooU    ^,.H      .    -uMrtr-r       ,r.J     rM^     Ji^rliino      U^-y    bullCtS   Of   mOrC  m   OHC 
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carrier  and  lock  cylinder.  All  these  several  parts  are  rigidly  secured  upon 
a  main  shaft.  There  are  as  many  grooves  in  the  carrier,  and  ms  many 
holes  in  the  lock  cylinder,  as  there  are  barrels.  Each  barnel  is  furnished 
with  one  lock,  so  that  a  gun  with  ten  barrels  has  ten  locks.  The  locks 
work  in  the  holes  formed  in  the  lock  cylinder  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
barrels.  The  lock  cylinder,  which  contains  the  lock,  is  surrounded  by  a 
casing,  which  is  fastened  to  a  frame,  to  which  trinuners  are  attached. 
There  is  a  partition  in  the  casing,  through  which  there  is  an  opening,  and 
into  which  the  main  shaft,  which  carries  the  lock  cylinder,  carrier,  and 
barrels,  is  joumaled.  The  main  shaft  is  also  at  its  front  end  joumaled  in 
the  front  part  of  the  frame.  In  front  of  the  partition  in  the  casmg  is  placed 
a  cam,  provided  with  spiral  surfaces  or  inchned  planes. 

"  This  cam  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  casing,  and  is  used  to  impart  a 
reciprocating  motion  to  the  locks  when  the  gun  is  rotated.  There  is  also 
in  the  front  part  of  the  casing  a  cocking  ring  which  surrounds  the  lock 
cylinder,  is  attached  to  the  casing,  and  has  on  its  rear  surface  an  inclined 
plane  with  an  abrupt  shoulder.  This  ring  and  its  projection  are  used  for 
cocking  and  firing  the  gun.  This  ring,  the  spiral  cam,  and  the  locks  make 
up  the  loading  and  tiring  mechanism. 

"On  the  rear  end  of  the  main  shaft,  in  rear  of  the  partition  in  the  casing, 
is  located  a  gear-wheel,  which  works  to  a  ^yinion  on  the  crank-shaft.  The 
rear  of  the  casing  is  closed  by  the  cascable  plate.  There  is  hinged  to  the 
frame  in  front  of  the  breech-casing  a  curved  plate,  covering  partially  the 
grooved  carrier,  into  which  is  formed  a  hopper  or  opening,  through  which 
the  cartridges  are  fed  to  the  gun  from  feea-cases.  The  frame  which  sup- 
ports the  gun  is  mounted  upon  the  carriage  used  for  the  transportation  of 
the  gun. 

"  The  operation  of  the  gun  is  very  simple.  One  man  places  a  feed-case 
filled  with  cartridges  into  the  hopper ;  another  man  turns  the  crank,  which, 
by  the  agency  of  the  gearing,  revolves  the  main  shaft,  carrying  with  it  the 
lock  cylinder,  carrier,  barrels,  and  locks.  As  the  gun  is  rotated,  the  car- 
tridges, one  by  one,  drop  into  the  grooves  of  the  carrier  from  the  feed- 
cases,  and  instantly  the  lock,  by  its  impingement  on  the  spiral  cam  surfaces, 
moves  forward  to  load  the  cartridge,  and  when  the  butt-end  of  the  lock 
gets  on  the  highest  projection  of  the  cam,  the  charge  is  fired,  through  the 
agency  of  the  cocking  device,  which  at  this  point  liberates  the  lock,  sprin?, 
and  hammer,  and  explodes  the  cartridge.  As  soon  as  the  charge  is  fired, 
the  lock,  as  the  gun  is  revolved,  is  drawn  back  by  the  agency  of  the  spiral 
surface  in  the  cam  acting  on  a  lug  of  the  lock,  bringing  with  it  the  shell  of 
the  cartridge  after  it  has  been  fired,  which  is  dropped  on  the  ground.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  when  the  gun  is  rotated,  the  locks  in  rapid  succession  move 
forward  to  load  and  fire,  and  return  to  extract  the  cartridge-shells.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  operation  of  loading,  closing  the  breech,  discharging,  and 
expelling  the  empty  cartridge-shells  is  conducted  while  the  barrels  are 
kept  in  continuous  revolving  movement.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  the  locks  revolve  with  the  barrels,  they  have  also,  in  their  line  of 
travel,  a  spiral  reciprocating  movement ;  that  is,  each  lock  revolves  once 
and  moves  forward  and  back  at  each  revolution  of  the  gun. 

"  The  gim  is  so  novel  in  its  construction  and  operation  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  it  minutely  without  the  aid  of  drawings.  Its  main 
features  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  isL — Each  barrel  in  the  gun  is  provided 
with  its  own  independent  lock  or  firing  mechanism.  2nd.— All  the  locks 
revolve  simultaneously  with  the  barrels,  carrier,  and  inner  breech,  when  the 
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pm  ts  i»  operation.   The  locks  also  have,  as  stated^  a  reciprocating  inotion 
,.  t  ,  «  .k,,.  ,^^^  ,5  routed.   The  ^n  cannm  be  fired  when  either  the  barrels 
1  e  at  rest, 
-  •:>  .\  bcaaliful  mechanical  principle  developed  in  the  gxin,  viz.,  that 
the  gun  itbeir  \%  under  uniiorm  constant  rotary  motion,  the  lock- 
with  the  barrels  and  breech,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  longi 
il  reciprocating  motion,  performing  the  consecutive  operations  of 
1^,  cocking,  and  firing  without  any  pause  whatever  in  the  several  and 
^ottiinuous  operations. 

The  small  Gatling  is  supplied  with  another  improvement  called  the 
'*drum  feed."  This  case  is  divided  into  sixteen  sections,  each  of  which 
<i>ntains  twenty»five  cartridges,  and  is  placed  on  a  vertical  axis  on  the  top 
of  the  gun.  As  fast  as  one  section  is  discharged,  it  rotates,  and  brings 
smother  section  over  the  feed  aperture,  until  the  whole  400  charges  are 
expended. 


Fig,  Xoio-'Thi:  GatiifigGun.—Froni  View, 


AHera  carriiil  comparison  of  the  effects  of  field  artillery  firing  shrapnel^ 

ll^e  <_onimlttcc  concluded  that  the  Catling  would  be  more  destructive  in 

it  distances  up  to  1,200  yards,  but  that  it  is  not  comparable  to 

:  effect  at  greater  distances,  or  where  the  ground  is  covered  by 

1 1  1 1  wood^  earthworks,  &c.   The  mitrailleur,  however,  would  so^in  be 

k  .  er  by  artillery  if  exposed,  and  therefore  will  probably  only  be 

9  n  situations  under  shelter  from  such  fire*     An  English  ofiicer, 

scd  the  effects  of  mitrailleur  fire  at  the  battle  of  Beaugcncy, 

Lip'.>n  the  mitrailleur  as  representing  a  ccrtam  number  of  infantry, 

urn  there  is  not  room  on  the  ground,  suddenly  placed  forward  at  the 

I  ^      '  '  '    rushing  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

■  fearfully  deadly  effect  of  the 
I  iM-v  »iui  1.;^  iin    r  rtnco-Gemian  War, 

:hat,  shot  for  shi»i,  his  machine  is  more  accurate 
tk. ,4  *-,  .    ,  -.*v*  ^^♦.^^.nly  the  absence  of  nerves  will  ensure  steadiness; 
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while  so  few  men  (four)  are  necessar)'^  to  work  the  gun  that  the  exposure  of 
life  is  less*  No  rc-sighlfnjf  and  re-laying  are  necessary  between  each  dis- 
irhargc.  When  the  gun  is  once  sighted  its  carriage  d*K^5  not  mosc,  CACcpl 
at  the  will  of  the  operator;  and  the  gun  can  be  moved  laterally  when  firing 
]s  g:oing  on,  so  as  to  sweep  the  section  of  a  circle  of  ta®  or  more  without 
moving  the  trail  or  changing  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  smoke  of 
battle,  therefore,  does  not  interfere  with  its  precision. 

Whatever  may  be  the  part  this  new  weapon  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
wars  of  the  future,  we  know  that  every  European  Power  has  now  provided 
itself  with  some  machine  guns*  The  Germans  have  those  they  iiwk  from 
the  French,  who  adhere  to  their  old  pattern.  The  Russians  have  made 
numbers  of  Catlings,  each  of  which  can  send  out,  it  is  said,  l,ooo  shots  per 
minute,  and  improvements  have  been  cfTectedj  so  as  lo  obtain  a  lateral 
sweep  for  ihc  fire. 

A  competitor  to  the  Galling  presents  itself  in  the  Belgian  mitrailletir^lhe 


Moniigny,  Fig.  xo^d.  This  ^un,  hkc  ihe  i  lanmg,  is  n^ade  of  several  difi'er^ST 
sizes,  the  smallest  containmg  nineteen  barrels  and  the  lar^'t'st  thirty- 
seven.  The  barrels  are  all  tuted  into  a  wrought  iron  tube,  which  thus  con- 
stitutes the  compound  barrel  of  the  weapon.  At  the  breech  end  of  ibis 
barrel  is  the  movable  portion  and  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  worked* 
The  movable  portion  consists  mainly  of  a  short  niciallic  cylinder  of  about 
the  same  diameter  as  the  compound  barrel,  and  this  is  pierced  with  a 
number  of  holes  which  correspond  exactly  with  the  iwsitiun  of  the  gun- 
barrels,  of  which  they  would  form  so  many  prolongations.  In  each  of  the 
holes  or  tubes  a  steel  piston  works  freely ;  and  when  its  front  end  is  made 
even  with  the  front  surface  of  the  short  cylinder,  a  spiral  spring,  which  is 
alia  contained  in  each  of  the  tubes,  is  compressed.  The  shc»rt  cylinder 
moves  as  a  whi>le  backwards  and  forwar<ls  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  piece,  the  movement  being  given  by  a  lever  to  the  i^liorter  ann  of  which 
the  movable  piece  is  attached.  When  the  gun  is  to  be  loaded  this  piece  is 
drawn  backwards  by  raising  the  lever,  when  the  spiral  springs  are  relieved 
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Imm  camprcsston,  and  the  heads  of  the  pistons  press  tightly  against  n  Eat 
'  ■  '   *     '  t>ont  of  them.   The  withdrawal  of  the  breech-block  gives  space 
f  ,  boretl  with  holes  corresponding  to  the  barrels,  to  be  slid 
:  and  this  plate  hiMds  in  earh  hole  a  cartridge,  the  head  of 
Ijeing,  when  the  plate  has  dropped  into  its  position,  exactly 
,.    ...L  barrel,  into  which  it  is  thnist.  when  the  movable  breech* 
-  is  made  to  af'vance.  The  anterior  face  of  this  breech-block  is  formed 
I  ire  containing  a  number  of  holes  again  corresponding  to  thcbarrels^ 
h  hole  is  a  little  short  rod  of  metal,  which  has  in  front  a  project- 
that  can  be  made  to  protrude  through  a  small  aperture  in  the 
I  e  plate,  the  said  small  apertures  exactly  agreeing  in  position  with 

1  ls  of  the  barrels,  and  being  the  only  y>erforations  in  the  front  of 

the  Diate,     The  back  of  the  plate  has  also  openings  through  which  the 
beaos  of  tlic  pistons  can  pass,  and  by  hitting  the  little  pieces,  or  strikers, 
diisc  their  points  to  pass  out  through  the  apertures  in  front  of  the  plate, 
And  enter  the  b.ise  of^the  cartridges,  \\\i^tftjulminai€  is  placed.  The  plate 
f "    '        *i  I  Mftridges  has  a  bevelled  edge,  and  the  points  of  the  strikers  are 
k  by  it  as  it  descends.    The  heads  of  the  pistons  iire  separated 
"'nt  of  discharge  from  the  recesses  containing  the  strikers  by 
itc  or  shutter  already  mentioned.     The  effect,  therefore,  of 
\  iicech-block  forward  is  to  ram  the  cartridges  into  the  barrels, 

same  time  the  spiral  springs  are  compressed,  and  the  heads  of 
\  I  press  against  the  steel  shutter  which  separates  them  from  the 

I  that  the  whole  of  the  breech  mechanism  is  thus  closed  up. 
piece  is  to  be  fired  a  handle  is  t.med,  which  draws  down  the 
cr  and  permits  the  pistons  to  leap  forward  one  by  one,  and  hit 
i  s,  so  that  the  |Krints  of  the  latter  enter  the  cartridges  and  intlame 
tJi     I      ;    ;Kiie,    The  shutter  is  cut  at  its  upper  edge  into  steps,  so  that  no 
iw.    u  I'  inmg  barrels  are  fired  at  once.     The  wlialc  of  the  thirty-seven 
nrcU  can  be  fired  by  one  and  a  quarter  turns  of  the  handle,  which  may, 
course,  be  given  almost  instantly^  or,  by  a  slower  movement,  the  barrels 
can  be  discharged  at  any  required  rate. 

The  barrels  of  the  machine  guns  we  have  described  do  not,  as  is  gener- 
,1 "  radiate  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  arranged  in  a  perfectly 

►n»     In  consequence  of  this,  the  bullets  are  at  short  ranges 
•  ny  to  one  spot.     The  Catling  gun  was  adopted  as  a  sen  ice 
the  British  navy»  and  in  several  minor  actions  it  had  proved 
L       .  'vjt  in  its  original  form  it  was  superseded  by  the  Gardner  gun, 

111  lie  barrels  are  tixed  horizontally  side  by  side,  and  are  in  number 

^^^  '  '      each  barr*  T  5^.  al^h-  lo  fire  i2o  rounds  per  minute.     A  new 

^^b>  'k^as  aftct^  lied  to  the  Calling  gun  by  iMr,  Acclcs, 

pBi)  iuch  this  ^  -reatly  improved  and  its  rate  of  firing 

ii>  more  than  t,ooo  rounds  per  minute  ;  indeed,  8o  rounds 

II  from  it  within  2  seconds.     The  Catlings  in  this  improved 
I'cirm  I  jarrcls,  and  are  provided  with  feed  drums,  each  containing 

to4  .   :ind  capable,  when   empty,  of  being  almost   instantly 

r^  '  ine.     The  contents  of  one  drum  can,  if  necessary,  be 

f '  1^  seconds,  so  that  in  this  time  104  rifle  bullets  would 

' \'  more  than  the  rate  of  1,000  rnunds  per  minute 
lied.     The  weapon  is  so  mounted,  that  without 
angle  of  elevation  or  dcprcs- 

luf  UKiL    n;L?  rjrf>u;^JU  nu    .i  itneinnc  gUH,  whlch,  on   aCCOUnt  of 


I 
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the  simplicity  and  strength  of  its  firing  mechanism,  has  proved  the  most 
reliable  weapon  of  its  c1ass»  and  it  also  has  been  adoptea  into  the  British 
service,  and  indeed  into  that  of  nearly  every  nation  in  the  world*  In 
this  gun  there  are  five  barrels  arranged  as  in  the  Gardner,  but  the  firing 
Ts  operated  by  ii  lever  working  backwards  and  forwards  al  the  r^ite  of 
600  rounds  per  minute. 

In  the  firing  of  all  these  weapons,  by  turning  a  crank,  or  moving  a 
lever  at  one  side,  any  attempt  at  exact  aiming  must  obviously  he  difficult' 


I 

5: 


if  not  impossible,  from  the  liability  of  the  gun  to  get  moved.  Sevenit 
designs  have  been  proposed  for  making  the  firing  mechanism  entirely* 
automatic  so  as  to  require  no  effort  on  the  pan  of  the  fircr,  whose  attca-< 
tion  can  then  be  directed  solely  to  pointing  the  piece.     It  would  nol  bo 
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r^5v  I*  I  explain  in  detail  the  way  in  wbkh  this  is  accomplished  in  these 

v»:  nus  guns  ;  for  while  the  principle  of  their  action  is  suflFiciently 

ci  Ivt  that  the  force  of  the  recoil  is  made  to  extract  the  spent 

CAmtti^Ls  open  the  breech,  insert  a  fresh  cartridge,  close  the  breech,  and 

fire  thr  charge^  the  mechanism  of  the  reacting  springs,  etc.,  by  which  this 

ould  scarcely,  even  by  the  aid  of  elaborate  diagrams,  be  made 

to  any  other  than  a  gunsmith.     The  Maxim  is  one  of  those 

-  :  it  has  but  one  barrel*  and  after  the  first  discharge  it 

with  marvellous  rapidity  the  cartridges  supplied  to  it  in 

;s  ci-jain,  and  this  without  any  deviation  from  such  direction 

given  to  it  by  the  operator,  for  he  has  neither  crank  to  turn 

iiKM  Lcvci   10  move,  but  merely  sits  behind  an  iron  shield  directing  the 

veapon  at  will^  which,  without  interference,  fires  hundreds  of  shots  per 

iy,,^.i  ♦*.   fTotn  one  barrel,  so  long  as  the  long  bands  of  cartridges  arc 

Si'  '  it, 

-   jidenfelt  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss  have  also  both  conirived  auick 

^T\f\%  guns  for  I -lb.,  3-lb.,  and  6-lb.  projectiles,  and  these,  it  has  oeen 
thought,  will  be  of  great  service  in  naval  warfare  as  against  torpedo 
boats* 

'ITiotr^'^h  the  automatic  mechanism,  whereby  the  breech  operations  are 
a  I  ed  by  the  force  of  the  recoil  of  the  barrel,  which  is  allowed  to 

;!  .wards,  and  is  then  returned  to  its  place  by  a  spring,  is  too 

comi>Uc*ilcd  for  illustration  here,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  quite  recent 
device  by  which  the  recoil  action  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  mechanism 
so  far  simplified  that  scarcely  more  than  half  the  number  of  parts  in  the 
I(K:k  mechanism  are  required.  Imagine  a  closed  tube  beneath  the  barrel, 
parallel  to  it,  and  communicating  with  it  only  by  a  small  boring  near  the 
mu/zle  :  through  this  opening  the  expanding  gases  will  pass,  in  a  degree 
.J  ^  r  ^^  j^g  gj^g  ^^^  position,  and  by  their  action  on  a  piston  near 
T  impulses  arc  supplied  that  will  actuate  the  lock  mechanism  so 

ir.ji^  a^  .  .xitridges  are  supplied,  as  they  may  be  in  a  continuous  band.  A 
weapon  of  this  construction  has  been  already  tried,  and  its  discharges  are 
Ki>  r  luiH  I  hat  the  sound  of  them  is  described  as  being  quite  deafening. 
!  ippears  to  be  equally  applicable  to  small  arms,  and  to  machine 

ii'  .,    J1S.     A  very  effective  gun  of  the  kind,  which  fires  ordinary  rifle 

huilets,  has  been  contrived  by  Mr,  Hotchkiss,  and  is  represented  in 
Fij^'.  tojr.     It  is  capable  of  sending  forth  as  many  as  1,000  shots  in  one 

'dcm  ordnance  has  required  certain  modifications  in  the  making  of 
^unp*>wder,  so  that  tlie  original  name  of  powder  would  now  hardly  be 
sppfir;ible  M  .tIL  The  large  charges  now  used,  if  introduced  in  the  fonn 
r\{  vder,  would  certainly  shatter  the  gims  from  the  suddenness  of 

(i  Irng  force.      Hence  the  material  is  made  up  into  larger  or 

jBnalJ  '•>'  rounded  like  small  pebbles.     The  explosive 

ttscd  I  "1  guns  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  chocolate- 

-    '    •  va^iMi.u  pi  ii.iTis,  two  or  three  inches  long  and  about  an  inch 

r.    These  are  obtained  by  compressing  the  specially  prepared 
i  '^  t^w„  If.  ^.^th  a  hydraulic  press*    The  reason  for  this  process 

i  itain  precision  and  uniformity  in  the  effects,  nut  only 

r  -1  of  ihe  powder  be  afwavs  the  same,  but  the  si/c. 


^.hitr^ 


i)cr  of  the  scleral  portions  that  make  up  the 
foi 


It  hi:»s  not  licen  found  possible  to  fire  one  of 
ibesc  iiiORSief  guns  many  times  without  such  signs  of  deterioration  its 
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would  suggest  a  short  'Mifc'*  for  each  of  them.     But  the  grcal 
sity  for  modern  fire-arms  is  a  smokeless  powder  or  other  expU 
obvious  that  the  advantages  of  quick  firing*  whether  of  targe  ( 
firearms,  are  greatly  reduced  if  the  soldier  or  gunner  is  pr< 
smoke  from  taking  aim.     The  invention  of  a  smoke! -^^     '  *- 
several  times  been  announced,  and  great  advances  I 
made  towards  its  realization.     Certain  compositions,  ;..,,_.,  ., 
meet  the  requirement  of  being  practically  smokeless,  have^ 
been  found  liable  to  chemical  changes,  or  to  corrode  the  b 
possess  other  objectionable  properties.     In  this  country  ih 
coming  into  use  as  best  adapted  for  quick  firing  guns,  etc 
itself  in  appearance  like  whitish  or  grey  strings,  and  has  henc 
the  name  oi cordite.    The  composition  and  mode  of  manufactu 
new  substitutes  for  gunpowder  are  not  readily  disclosed,  <ta< 
authority  jealously  guarding  its  own  secrets.     The  problem 
less  powder  has,  however^  been  almost  completely  solved,  for  a1 
review  that  took  place  on  the  Continent  m  1889,  the  discha 
rifles  (loaded  with  blank  cartridges,  of  course)  is  said  to 
attended  with  no  more  smoke  than  the  puff  of  a  cigar.     The 
tiou  will  cause  some   changes   in   military  tactics,  for  the 
formerly  executed  under  cover  of  the  battle  smoke  will  no 
possible*     Some  particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  smokeless  p< 
be  found  in  the  article  on  **  Explosives." 


Fia  \ot.~  Harvey s  Torpedo,    Working  ike  Brakes. 
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'T^HE  notion  of  destroying  ships  or  other  structures  by  explosions  of  gun- 

^    powder^  contained  in  vessels  made  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 

^7  '  lomergcd  bencL^th  it,  is  not  of  ver)-  modem  origin.   Two  hundred  and 

f  i     ^  cars  ago  the  English  tried  *'  floating  petards  "  at  the  siege  of  Rochellc. 

^ ' '  r-  American  War  of  Independence  similar  contrivances  were  used 

British,  and  from  time  to  time  since  then  "torpedoes,"  as  they 

termed  by  Fuhon^  have  been  employed  in  warfare  in  various 

;^nms  i  but  up  to  quite  a  recent  jieriod  the  use  of  torpedoes  does  not  appear 

llohavc  been  attended  with  any  decided  success,  and  it  is  probable  that  but 

r^r  the  deplorable  Civil  War  in  die  United  States  we  should  have  heard 

Uiltlc  of  this  invention*     During  that  bitter  fratricidal  struggle*  howe\^er, 

Nhcn  so  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  the  contrivance  of  subsidiary 

P'ineans  of  attack  and  defence,  the  torpedo  came  prominently  into  notice, 

Slaving  been  employed  by  the  Confederates  with  the  most  marked  effects. 

Jl  is  said  that  thirty-nine  Federal  ships  were  blow7\  up  by  Confederate 

^5*pcdocs,  and   the  offtcial   reports  own  to  iwenty-five  having  been  so 

sixoyed.   This  caused  the  American  Government  to  turn  their  attention 

nnd  they  became  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this 

l<"j  ine  that  dicv  built  boats  expressly  for  torpedo  warfare,  and 

bix  Monit&rs  for  the  same  purpose. 

IS  been  well  remarked  thai  the  torpedo  plays  the  same  part  in  naval 

t  a3  does  the  mine  in  operations  by  land.  This  exactly  acscribes  tli« 
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purpose  of  the  torpedo  where  it  is  used  defensively,  but  the  comparison 
fails  to  suggest  its  capabiUtie^  as  a  weapt^n  of  offence.  There  are  fexv  occa- 
sions where  a  mine  is  made  the  means  of  attack,  while  the  torpedo  readily 
admits  of  such  an  employment,  and,  used  in  this  way,  it  may  becOTtic  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  future  naval  engagements.  Many  forms  of  this  war 
engine  have  been  invented,  but  all  may  be  classified,  m  the  first  place,  under 
two  heads:  viz.,  stationary  torpedoes,  and  mobile  or  offensive  torpedoes; 
while  independent  distinctions  may  be  made  according  to  llie  manner  of 
firing  the  charge ;  or,  again,  according  to  the  mode  of  determining  the 
instant  of  the  explosion.  The  stationary  torpedo  may  be  fixed  to  a  pile  or 
a  raft,  or  attached  to  a  weight ;  the  offensive  torpedo  may  be  either  allowed 
to  float  or  drift  against  the  nostile  ships,  or  it  may  be  propelled  by  machinery^ 
or  attached  to  a  spar  of  an  ironclad  or  odicr  vessel.  The  charge  may  be 
fired  by  a  match,  by  percussion,  by  friction,  by  electricity,  or  by  some  con- 
trivance for  bringing  chemicals  into  contact  which  act  strongly  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  generate  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the  charge.  The  instant 
of  explosion  may  be  determined  by  the  contact  of  the  torpedo  with  the 
hostile  structure  (in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be** self-acting"),  or  by  clock- 
work, or  at  the  will  of  persons  directing  the  operations.  In  some  cases  Imes 
attached  to  triggers  arc  employed ;  in  others  electric  currents  are  made 
uie  of. 


Fig,  toy. — ^Hbmer^ed  Ivrptdo. 

In  the  American  Civil  War  the  stationary  torpedoes  at  first  laid  dow« 
were  self-acting,  that  is,  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  explode  when  tourhed 
by  a  passing  vessel.     Such  arrangements  present  the  great  di      "  es 

of  being  as  dangerous  to  friendly  as  to  hostile  ships.     The  of 

placing  th^m  is  a  perilous  one,  and  when  once  sunk,  they  y.^n^  uniy  be 
removed  at  great  risk.     Besides  lK\s,  Vhev  cawwov  >sci  Tt\\«d  c^ti  (or  certain 
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artiAn  \n  time  of  need,  as  the  self- 


acting  apparatus 
of  the  meihod    '  ^ 


is  liable  to  get  out  ol 


superiority  of  the  meihod  of  firing  them  from  the  shore  when 
instnni  arrived^  became  so  obvious  thai  the  self-acting  lor]>edo 
a  great  extent  superseded  by  one  so  arranged  that  an  observer 
r\t  will,  by  means  of  a  trigger-line  or  an  electric  current.  Similar 
'ften  been  previously  employed  or  suggested.     For  example, 
v^ar  between  Austria  and  Italy  the  Austrian  engineers  at  Venice 
.  ,  ^<ii%^  electric  torpedoes  sunk  in  the  channels  which  form  the  ap- 
i<^s  to  the  city.   They  consisted  of  large  wooden  cases  capable  of  con- 
4tio  lb>.  of  gun-cotton,  moored  by  chains  to  a  wooden  framework, 
IS  were  lashed  that  sufficed  to  sink  the  whole  apparatus, 
I  i  "le  containing  insulated  wires  connected  the  torpedo  with  an 
irrangement  on  shore,  and  the  explosion  could  lake  place  only 
I    r.itor  sending  a  current  through  these  wires.     The  torpedo  w^as 
>* holly  submerged,  so  that  there  was  nothing  visible  to  distinguish  its  posi* 
t!OT>      There  was  no  need  of  a  buoy  or  other  mark,  as  in  the  case  of  self* 
•  dues,  to  warn  friendly  vessels  off  the  dangerous  spot^  and  there- 
4  appeared  to  excite  an  enemy's  suspicions.    But  it  is,  however, 
ciy  neccssarj'  that  the  defenders  should  know  the  precise  position 
ii  of  their  submarine  mines,  so  that  they  might  explode  it  at  the 
V       ~         ^  ship  came  within  the  range  of  its  destructive  action* 
'  d  at  Venice  in  a  highly  ingenious  manner*  by  erecting 
■  M.ui  .L  iM  sach  a  position  that  a  complete  picture  of  the  protected 
1 5  projected  on  a  fixed  white  table.     While  the  torpedoes  were 
f  ...  cvi  in  their  positions  an  observer  was  stationed  at  the  table^  who 
*i  with  a  pencil  the  exact  spot  at  which  each  torpedo  was  sunk  into 
-iter.    Further,  those  engaged  in  placing  the  torpedoes  caused  a  small 
ix)n  to  be  rowed  round  the  spot  where  the  torpedo  had  been  placed,  so  as 
todcscnlie  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  corresponded  to  the  limit  of  the 
effective  action  of  the  torpedo.    The  course  of  the  boat  was  traced  on  the 
picture  in  the  camera,  so  that  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  submarine  mines  in  the  channels  was  obtained.     Each  circle 
^^fd  on  the  table  was  marked  by  a  number,  and  the  wire  in  connection 
I'!"  corresponding  torpedo  was  led  into  the  camera,  and  marked  %vith 
:\c  number,  so  that  the  observer  stationed  in  the  camera  could,  when 
V  the  image  of  an  cnem/s  ship  enter  one  of  the  circles,  close  the 
circuit  of  the  corresponding  wire,  and  thus  instantly  explode  the 
torpedo.     The  events  of  the  war  did  not  afford  an  opportunity  of 
practically  the  efficiency  of  these  preparations. 
hr*r  nvde  of  exploding  torpedoes  from  the  shore  has  been  devised 
1  iurj'.     h  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicabic  by  night 
,  J.iy.    The  principle  will  be  easily  understood  with  the  assist* 
diagram^  Fig.  108,  in  which,  fur  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the 
\-  f  only  three  torpedoes,  i,  2,  3,  are  represented, 

I   Ml.,  arrangement  two  observers  are  required  at  different  stations  on 
At  each  station— which  should  not,  of  course,  be  in  any  con- 
n-is a  telescope,  provided  with  a  cross-wire,  and  capable 
ntrilly  about  an  upright  axis.    The  telescope  carries  round 
r  table  of  non-conducting  substance,  a  metallic  pointer 
L  narrow  slips  of  metal  let  into  the  circumference  of 
To  tath  slip  of  metal  a  wire  passing  to  a  torpedo  is  attached, 
r  m*ire  is  connected  with  the  axis  of  the  pointer,  so  as  to  be  ^l 
•  'Zinc  %:Kfntact  mth  each  of  the  others  when  the  poinier  louc\ie%  tiffi. 
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corresponding  piece  of  metal  on  the  rim  of  the  table*  The  mode  in  which 
these  wires  are  connected  with  the  torpedoes,  the  telescopes,  and  the  dec* 
trie  apparatus  is  shown  by  the  Hnes  in  the  diagram.  At  each  station  is  a 
key,  which  interrupts  the  electric  circuit  except  when  it  is  pressed  down  by 
the  operator  There  are  thus  four  different  points  at  which  contacts  must 
be  simultaneously  made  before  the  circuit  can  be  complete  or  a  torpedo  ex- 
plode. In  the  diagram  three  of  these  are  represented  as  closed,  and  in  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  it  only  remains  for  the  observer  to  depress  the  handle 
of  the  key  at  station  B  to  effect  the  explosion  of  torpedo  No,  2.  The  obser%'er 
at  station  A  is  supposed  to  see  the  approaching  vessel  in  the  line  of  torpedo 
No,  2,  and  recognizing  this  as  an  enemy's  ship,  he  depresses  the  key  at  his 
station.  The  operator  at  b,  by  following  tlie  course  of  the  vessel  with  his 
iclescoper  w'ill  have  brought  the  pointer  into  contact  with  the  wire  leading 
to  No.  2  torpedo^  and  he  then  causes  the  explosion  to  lake  place  by  com- 
pleting the  circuit  by  depressing  his  key.  A  modification  of  this  plan  is 
proposed  by  which  the  position  of  the  torpedoes  is  indicated  by  placing^ 
marks,  such  as  differently-coloured  flags,  or  by  night  lamps  witli  coloured 
glasses,  throwing  their  light  only  towards  the  telescopes.  These  marks 
are  placed  in  the  line  of  direction  of  each  torpedo  from  the  telescope  as  at 
^ii  t'2,  ^3  and  ^i,  ^1  3 ;  and  if  they  can  be  put  at  some  distance,  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  torpedo  is  determined  with  great  accuracy  by  the  intersection  o! 
the  lines  of  sight  of  the  two  telescopes.    Electric  win  '  ons 

and  the  torpedoes  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  b  nih 

methods  of  firing  torpedoes  are  no  doubt  the  most  errp.  icm,  un  1  wv  uc^truc* 
live  charge  may  be  sunk  so  far  below  the  surface  that  not  a  ripple  «ir  an 
eddy  can  excite  an  enemy's  suspicion,  or  the  channel  appear  orh-- ■  '^"  *han 
free  and  unobstructed,  while  friendly  ships  may  pass  and  r< :  -tul 

risk;  for  the  current  which  determines  the  explosion  only  passL:,  ihc 

two  sentinels  complete  the  circuit  by  simultaneously  depressing  their  keys* 
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Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  convert  the  torpedo  into  an  offensive 

i9«3ipon»  Dy  causing  vessels  containing  explosive  charges  to  drift  by  cui^ 

rems,  or  otherwise,  into  contact  with  the  enemy's  ships.   The  results  have 

fw^^n    .1..  .v5  unsatisfactory,  as  there  is  great  uncertainty  of  the  machine 

contact  with  its  intended  mark.     Besides,  it  is  easy  to  defend 

"St  such  attacks  by  placing  nets,  &c,,  to  intercept  the  hostile 

ly  if  the  attack  is  made  by  day,  and  by  night  the  chance  that 

ng  at  random  would  strike  its  object  is  very  small  indeed. 

m  essential  to  the  success  of  such  attacks  is  that  the  approach 

i  L»us  antagonist  may  be  unobserved.  Accordingly  divers  schemes 
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ive  been  projected  for  propelling  vessels  wholly  submerged  beneath  the 

^ace  of  the  water,  so  that  tliey  may  approach  their  object  unperccived^ 

i  CKcrl  their  destructive  cfTect  precisely  at  that  part  of  the  vessel  where 

damage  is  most  fatal,  and  where  an  ironclad  vessel  is  most  vulnerable, 

i,,o..,i.    i,..1k»w  the  waier-line.    Vessels  have  been  built,  propelled  by  steam 

A^  [tivcd  that  their  bodies  are  wholly  submerged,  only  the  funnel 

b.-..^  jle  above  the  surface.    These  ^//fii/ submarine  ships  carry  small 

Crews,  and  are  fitted  with  a  long  projecting  spar  in  front,  at  the  end  of  which 

led  ihr  torpedo. 

I  ivy  sustained  several  disasters  from  torpedo-boats  of  this 

I  ['lc»  the  commander  of  the  United  States  steamer  Housa* 

r>  Tcpi-'ited  the  loss  of  that  vessel  by  a  rebel  torpedo  off  Charleston  on 

evening  of  the  17th  February,  1864,  stating  that  about  8,4$  p.m.  the 

ccrof  the  deck  discovered  something  in  the  water  about  100  yards  from, 

iM  moving  towards,  his  ship.     It  had  the  appearance  of  a  plank  moving 

It  came  directly  towards  the  ship,  the  time  from  when  it  was 

E.I  It  was  close  alongside  being  about  two  minutes;  and  hardly 
u  *    'r>se  to  the  ship  before  it  exploded,  and  the  ship  began  to 

do-boat,  with  its  commander  and  crew,  were  lost,  having, 
luppMsru,  gone  into  the  hole  made  by  the  explosion,  and  sunk  with  the 
sai4?rti\.    In  general,  however,  the  performance  of  submarine  boats  has 
ttmatisfactory.   There  is  the  difficulty  of  determining  accurately  the 
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Fig.  I  lo.—EJca  of  the  hx plosion  of  WhiUkcaUs  Torptiio, 


course  of  the  boat ;  there  is  great  danger  to  the  men  manning  it,  as  ex 
pliiied  in  the  case  above;  and  there  is  again  the  problem  of  providir 
meani*  of  propulsion  which  shall  enable  such  a  boat  to  advance  or  ret 
for,  say,  a  mile  or  more,  without  making  its  presence  conspicuous  by  sm 
or  otherwise.  The  latter  condition  would  appear  to  exclude  the  us 
steam  for  such  purposes,  as  the  inevitable  smoke  and  vapour  would  bei 
the  presence  of  die  wily  craft.  Another  power  which  has  been  propose 
air  strongly  compressed,  and  recently  a  still  more  portable  agent  has  fc 
suggested  in  sohd  carbonic  acid,  which  ts  capable  of  exerting  a  pressur 
forty  atmospheres  by  passing  into  the  gaseous  form.  A  locomotive  fon 
torpedo,  invented  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  has  the  explosive  charge,  which  < 
sists  of  about  1 8  lbs.  of  glyoxyline,  placed  in  the  front  part  of  a  cigar-sha 
vessel,  the  other  part  containing  mechanism  for  workmg  a  screw^-propc 
by  means  of  compressed  air  contained  in  a  suitable  reser\oin  This  toq: 
having  been  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  water,  the  motive  power  may  bi 
in  action  by  drawing  a  cord  attached  to  a  detent,  when  the  mechanical 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line  under  the  water.  It  is  said  that  this  torpeti 
effective  at  500  yards  from  the  ship  attacked,  and  may  even  be  made  s 
ciently  powerful  to  travel  1,000  yards  under  the  water  The  great  objcc 
to  such  arrangements  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  missile  arriving  at  its  d« 
nation,  for  even  supposing  that  the  water  were  without  currents,  the  \ 
deviation  from  the  straight  course  w*ould  cause  the  torpedo  to  pass  wic 
the  mark  at  1,000  yards  distant.  It  is  said  that  at  thr  -  - 
more  than  one  projector  of  such  war  engines  has  bcv 
chine,  after  pursuing  a  circuitous  submarine  course,  ex  j^^.-in,^  ... 
proximity  to  the  place  whence  it  was  sent  olf,  the  engineer  narrowly  \ 
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t  with  his  ow-n  petard"    The  experiments  which  have  been 

ATiitehead^s  torpedo  in  smooth  water  appear,  however,  to  have 

-  ssfu)  that  we  may  probably  hear  oi  this  invention  being  put 

I  tion  in  certain  cases.   Fig.  109  shows  the  upthrow  of  waiter 

jLcu  \}\  iue  explosion  of  one  of  these  torjiedoes  against  an  old  hulk. 

Lirge  mass  of  water  thus  heaved  up  is  a  proof  of  the  mechanical 

'    '♦   'he  explosion,  and  the  elffect  on  the  hulk  is  shown  in  Fig»  iio, 

lis  the  damage  done  to  her  timbers^  from  the  eflccts  of  which,  it 

W'  -^.lid,  she  immediately  sanlc    In  Fig.  112  we  have  the  repre- 


Fig*  1 1 1. — Expni^unt  mtidf  dy  thf  Royal  Engineers  with  a  Torpedo 
charged  "With  10 Ids.  0/  Gun- Cotton* 


*'  ~  r -plosion  of  one  of  Whitehead's  torpedoes  containing 

mstead  of  the  glyoxyline.     The  accurate  delineation 

,:,  ..<  water  could  not  have  been  obtained  but  by  the  aid 

photography,  and  it  constitutes  a  good  example  of  the 

:h  an  application  of  that  art,  for  the  instantaneous  photo- 

:  in  these  experiments  enabled  the  engineers  to  calculate 

4ume  and  height  of  the  column  of  water^  which  thus  fur^ 

V  of  the  power  of  the  explosion. 

'  i>rpcdo  adopted  by  the  British  authorities  for  coast  defence 

rider  of  boiler  plate,  4  ft  long  and  3  ft  in  diameter.     It  is 

"  lin  432  lbs.  of  loose  guiKotton,  equivalent  in  explosive 

n  of  gunpowder.    The  crfect  of  one  of  these  torpedoes 

ah  die  surface  of  tlie  water  is  depicted  in  Fig.  113, 
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and  in  Fig*  1 14  is  shown  the  etTect  produced  when  the  same  charge  was 
exploded  at  the  depth  of  27  ft.  below  the  surface.  Gun*colton  appears  to 
be  the  most  effective  explosive  for  torpedoes,  if  we  may  judge  by  tlit  Urge 
volume  of  water  heaved  up,  as  w^itness  Fig,  1 1  r,  which  shows  the  result  with 
a  small  torpedo,  containing  only  10  lbs.  of  gun^otton,  exploded  at  a  less 
depth  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  ordinary  torpedoes  are  moored 
by  an  anchor  attached  to  the  torpedo,  and  floating  above  it  is  a  buoy  shaped 
like  nn  inverted  cone.  This  cone  contain^  a  mechanical  arrangement  of 
such  a  nature  that  when  it  is  struck  by  a  passing  vessel,  an  electric  circuit 
is  closed  by  bringing  into  contact  two  wires  connecting  the  torpedo  wjth  a 
voltaic  battery  on  shore.  While  the  apparatus  may  thus  be  at  any  moment 
made  fatal  to  a  hostile  vessel  touching  it,  from  the  control  it  is  under  by  the 
engineer  having  the  management  of  the  battery-  contacts^  friendly  vessels 
may  pass  over  it  with  impunity. 


FlG»  1 12.— ErphsioH  0/  Whitehead' s  Torptidu 
of  GuH-Coiton, 
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The  employment  of  torpedoes  develops,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  system 
of  defence  against  them.  Nets  spread  across  a  channel  will  catch  drifting 
torpedoes,  and  stationary  ones  may  be  caused  to  explode  harmlessly  by 
nets  attached  to  spars  pushed  a  great  distance  forward  from  the  advancing 
ship. 

Before  the  final  adoption  of  Whitehead's  torpedo,  presently  to  be 
described,  the  British  Government  had,  after  various  official  trials, 
approved  of  a  towing  torpedo  designed  for  offensive  operations.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Commander  Harney,  and  is  worthy  of  a  detailed 
description  for  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction* 

The  shape  of  Harvey's  torpedo,  as  may  be  noticed  on  reference  to  Ftf. 
118,  is  not  symmetrical,  but  it  has  some  remote  resemblance  10  a  boat, 
though  constructed  with  t^at  surfaces  throughout.  The  outside  case  is 
formed  of  wood  well  bound  with  iron,  all  the  joints  being  made  thoroughly 
water-tight  The  length  is  5  ft.  and  the  depth  ij  ft.,  while  the  breadOi  is 
only  6  in.    Within  this  wooden  case  is  another  water-tight  case  made  of 
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*"'-V  -'-     *  ropper,  from  the  top  of  which  iwo  very  short  wide  tubes  pass 
vhat  we  may  term  the  deck  of  the  wooden  case.     These  are 

-..-  *.^.T  fLu..     ►^^^  -'h  which  the  charge  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive 
maicrvAl  is  i  i  ;  and  when  the  tubes  have  been  securely  stopped 

nilii corks,  Lu..-  ..^o  are  screwed  on.    The  centre  of  the  internal  case  is 


■/F^^^ 
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ocniniriT  liv  a  copper  tube*  g.  Fig.  1 1  $,  which  passes  the  entire  depth,  and 
" '  •  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  copper  case,  so  that  the  interior  of 
^  no  communication  with  the  body  of  the  torpedo,  the  principal 

dar)^  merely  surrounding  it    Thus  the  tube  forms  a  small  and  quite  in* 


FtC  il4,— y  xphiwn  i>j  Al^kts,  a/ umt-toUon  m  %1  ftit  of  Waitr, 


rfepenrlent  chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  large  one,  whicb  latter  Is  capable 
lbs.  of  gunpiuvdcr.  The  copper  tube  or  prim ing*case  con- 
.:e,  a^  whicn  v^hen  exploded  oursts  the  tube,  and  thus  fire* 
^xMi  in  lis  centre.  The  primmg  charge  is  put  in  from  the  lower 
Ptiie  tube,  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  a  cork  and  brass  cap,  h ; 


! 
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for  the  centre  of  the  priming-case  is  occupied  by  a  brass  tube^  h,  closed  at 
the  bottom,  but  having  within  a  pointed  steel  pin  projecting  upwards,  U 
this  tube  works  the  exploding  bolt  c  //,  which  requires  a  pre*"^!"-**  "<'  ^"^'' 
40  lbs.  to  force  it  down  upon  the  steel  pin.  This  pressure  is  c< 
to  the  bolt  by  the  straight  lever  working  in  the  slot  at  its 
itself  acted  on  at  its  extremity  by  the  cur\'ed  lever  to  which  it 

Thus  from  the  mechanical  . 
which  the  le\'er5  act  a  nrioder;^  \ 
pressure  suffices  to  force  the  e  \  1 
to  the  bottom  of  the  brass  tube,   lli 
end  of  this  bolt  has  a  canity  conlasr 
exploding  composition  sufficiem  in  i^df 
to  fire  the  torpedo,  even  independcnth  d 
the  priming  charge  contained  1 
tube»     This  composition  is  sm' 
in  the  end  of  the  bolt  by  a  mtumi 
sule^r,  which,  when  the  bolt  is  forced  doi 
is  pierced  through  by  the  steel  pin  at 
bottom  of  the  brass  tabe,  and  then  the  ev 
plosion  takes  place.     The  bolts  arc  not 
liable  to  explosion  by  concussion  or  exp* 
sure  to  moderate  heal,  and  they  can  lje 
kepi  for  an  indefinite  period  without  de- 
terioration* 

The  mode  of  producing  the  explosion  Vs 
not   stated  :    it  consists  probably  of  a^ 
arrangement  for  bringing  chemicals  ifi'-*^ 
contact     Besides  the  two  levers  alrtatt^ 
mentioned,  a  shorter  curved  lever  workin^g 
horizontally  will  be  noticed.    The  objcc 
of  this  is  to  make  a  lateral  pressure  alsC^ 
effective  in  forcing  down  the  bolt — a  resuli 
accomplished*  by  attaching    to  the  shon  ^ 
arm  of  the  lever  a  greased  cord,  which, 
after  passing  horizontally  through  a  fair 
leader,  runs  through  an  eye  (see  Fig.  117)  in  the  straight  lever,  and  has 
its  extremity  fastened  so  that  a  horizontal  movement  of  the  short  Ic^-er 
draws  the  other  down.     A  very  important  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the 
safety  key,/,  Fig.  1 1 5,  a  wedge  which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  exploding 
bolt,  and  restmg  on  the  brasswork  of  the  priming-case,  retains  the  muiile 
I  in.  above  the  pin.     Through  the  eye  of  the  safety  key  and  round  the 
bolts  passes  apiece  of  packthreadj  r,  which  being  knotted  is  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  key  securely  in  its  place,  but  weak  enough  to  yield  when  the 
strain  is  put  on  the  line,  d\  used  for  withdrawing  the  safety  key  at  the  proper 
moment.     This  line  is  attached  to  the  eye  of  the  key,  and  passes  through 
one  of  the  handles  forming  the  termination  of  the  iron  straps.     As  repre- 
sented in  Fig,  117,  it  forms  the  centre  one  of  the  three  coils  of  rope.  The 
bottom  of  the  torpedo  is  ballasted  with  an  iron  plate,  to  which  several 
thicknesses  of  sheet  lead  can  be  screwed  on  as  occasion  requires.   Fig.  117 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  slings  by  which  the  torpedo  is  attadicd  to 
the  to,w-rof>e,  and  it  will   be  seen  that  another  rope  passes  backwards 
through  an  eye  in  the  stern  \o  i\\e  s^md\(i-sW\iA..w^fcr\  WU\wi  ti^e  lor- 
/?cda     This  is  a  buoy,  of  whicH  lv.0  al  Was\  ^^.t^ ^V»«vi&  Ni^t^,ij^S!wa^^ ^^\ 


Fig.  w^.^Section  0/  Priming- 
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sented  in  the  figure.     Each  buoy,  in  length  4J  ft,  is  made  of 
ii  cork  built  up  on  an  iron  lube  running  through  it  lengthways, 
iiic  buoys  admit  of  being  strung  tipmn  the  rope, 
ing  thus  described  the  construction  of  the  torpedoi  we  proceed  to 
I  how  It  is  used    It  must  be  understood  that  if  the  torpedo  and  its 
rhetl  buoys  are  left  stationary  in  the  water,  ihc  tow-rope  being  quite 
fk,  the  torpedo  will,  from  its  own  weight,  sink  several  feet  below^  the 
But  when  they  are  U^wed^  the  strain  upon  the  low-line  brings  the 
do  to  the  surface,  to  dip  below  it  again  as  often  as  the  low-line  is 
ned     There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  behaviour  of  the  loqiedo, 
is  that,  when  lowed,  it  does  not  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel, 
gcs  from  the  shrp^s  track  to  the  extent  of  45^     Its  shape  and  the 
^'hich  it  is  attached  to  the  tow-line  are  designed  so  as  to  obtain 
gence.    But,  according  as  the  torpedo  is  required  to  diverge  to  the 
» the  left»  there  must  be  the  corresponding  shape  and  arrangement 
^ne  and  levers ;  hence  two  forms  of  torpedo  are  required,  the  star* 
ftd  the  port.   The  figures  represent  the  port  totpedo,  or  that  which 
'^'^from  the  left  side  of  the  torpedo-ship,  and  diverges  to  the  left  of 
|Thc  efficiency  of  the  loipedo  depends  upon  the  readiness  and 
-  ^'  ^   ■♦      n  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  hostile  ship, 
by  duly  ananging  the  course  of  the  lorpcuo 
■  ^*ing  the  taw-lint  so  as  to  obtain  the  requisite 
h^  ause  the  torpedo  to  strike  at  the  proper 

1  on  a  reel,  furnished  with  a  powerful  braiGe, 
Partioii  of  which  will  be  readily  understood  bv  inspection  of  Fig.  iit^ 


in 
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which  represents  also  a  similar  smaller  reel  for  the  lin**  nrfirVt^a  t.irhel 
saleiy  key.     Leather  straps,  sprinkled  with  rosin  lo  inri  m,  I 

encircle  the  drums  of  the  reels»  and  can  be  made  to  emb  ^^tly  j 

by  means  of  levers,  so  that  the  running  out  of  the  lines  can  be  checked  as  ] 
ouickly  as  mav  l>c  desired.  Handles  are  attached  to  the  straps,  so  thatl 
tkey  can  be  lilted  oflf  the  drum  when  the  Une  b  being  dx^ym  in  by  working] 
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ilie  handles.  When  the  torpedo  is  ready  for  action  and  has  been  launched* 
a  suitable  length  of  tow-Hne,  which  is  marked  with  knots  every  ten  fathoms, 
is  allowed  to  run  off  its  reel,  while  the  safety  key-line  is  at  the  same  time 
run  off  the  small  reel,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  fouling  or  such  strains 
on  the  line  as  would  prematurely  withdraw  the  key.  Fig.  io6  will  make 
clear  the  mode  of  controlling  the  hnes,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  represent 
tlie  actual  disposition  in  practice,  where  the  men  and  the  brakes  would  be 
placed  under  cover.  On  the  left  of  the  figure  a  starboard  torpedo  is  about 
to  be  launched :  on  the  right  a  port  torpedo  has  been  drawn  under  the  iron* 
clad  and  is  in  the  act  of  exploding,  the  safety  key  having  been  withdrawn 
by  winding  in  its  line  when  the  torpedo  came  into  proximity  to  the  attacked 
vessel. 

When  the  torpedo  has  been  launched  over  the  vessel's  side,  the  latter 
being  in  motion,  the  torpedo  immediately  diverges  clear  of  the  ship  ;  and 
when  the  buoys  have  also  reached  the  water,  the  men  working''  the  reels 
pay  out  the  line  steadily,  occasionally  checking  the  ^  '  '  p  it  near 
the  surface^  but  avoiding  a  sudden  strain  upon  the  c*  which 

would  cause  the  torpedo  lo  dive,  and  in  sh.illow  w  '     d  to 

the  injury  or  loss  of  the  torpedo.    The  torpedo  can  '  :  out 

to  the  distance  required,at  the  same  time  that  the  s.a-.  t  -^c  ,.,  .,  .,.,.,uiged 
that  sufficient  strain  may  be  put  upon  it  to  prevent  it  from  forming  a  long 
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fa  C»thoms  is,  hnweven  a  disadvantage,  as  the  long  bight  of  low* 

Ti    ■        '  '  rn.   The  torpedo  can  a] >%^ays  be  made  to 

c  by  suddenly  letting  out  two  or  three 
01  low-iinr.    I  lie  luipuu'j  vessel  should*  of  course,  be  a  steamer  of 
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considerable  speed— able  to  outstrip  when  necessary  all  her  antagonists, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  found  best  to  make  the  attack  at  night  Let  us  imagine 
two  ships  of  war  at  anchor,  and  parallel  to  each  other  at  perhaps  a  distance 
of  60  fathoms  ;  and  suppose  that,  under  cover  of  darkness,  a  hostile  tor- 
pedo vessel  boldly  steams  up  between  them,  having  launched  both  its 
starboard  and  port  torpedoes.  In  such  a  case  neither  ship  could  tire  at  the 
torpedo  vessel  for  fear  of  injuring  the  other,  while  the  torp^edo  vessel  would 
in  all  probability  succeed  in  bringing  its  floating  mines  into  contact  with 
both  its  enemies. 


Fig.  1 20. — J fotiel  oj 


Another  device  for  submarine  attacks  upon  vessels  on  which  much  in 
nuity  has  been  expended  is  the  submarine  gua  It  has  been  sought  to 
propel  missiles  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  these  missiles  being  usually 
provided  with  a  charge  which,  on  contact  with  the  vessel's  side,  would  ex- 
plode, and  by  making  a  hole  below  the  water-line,  cause  the  certain  dc^truc* 
lion  of  the  ship>  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  mode  of  attack  would  reach  the 
only  vulnerable  parts  of  a  lhickly-plate<l  inctnclad,  and  therefore  the  project 
has  been  recently  revived  in  several  forms.  Fig,  1 20  is  taken  from  the  photo- 
graph of  a  model  of  an  invention  of  this  kind.  The  guns  which  are  to  propel 
the  submarine  projectiles, have  port-holes  formed  by  valves  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  gun  when  loaded  can  be  run  out  without  allowing  water  to  enter; 
it  can  then  be  fired  while  the  muzzle  is  below  the  surface,  and  again  drai%-n 
in  without  the  port  being  at  any  time  so  opened  that  water  can  pour  into 
the  vessel  All  contrivances  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  been  failures :  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  possible  that  they  could  succeed,  except  at  vcrv  close 
quarters,  for  the  resistance  offered  by  water  to     '     '  ''    in  it 

is  extremely  great,  and,  as  we  have  ah^eady  had  1  st- 

ance increases  as  the  square  of  ilie  velocity,  ajrtd  yxxnj.^^n-s  u.  l  vm  ,1  uii;her 
degree  for  very  great  velocities.     Any  one  who  will  remember  the  effort  it  | 
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c's  hand  quirkly  backwards  and  forwards  through 
'^tand  ibat  the  resistance  it  presents  would,  in  a  com- 
....  --[^-i^e,  check  the  speed  of  a  projectile,  however  great  that 
jijjht  be  at  first,  A  good  man)'  years  ago  Mr,  Warner  pro- 
igreat  sensation  by  an  invention  which  appears  to  have  been  cssen- 
jEoating  torpedo.  The  cm  below,  Fig.  121,  represents  the  result  of 
rtincnl  publicly  made  by  him  ofi  Brighton,  in  i8x|4,  upon  a  barque, 
ch  WAS  towed  out  by  a  steamer  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
!  sh*>rc,  yXr.  Warner  was  on  board  the  steamer,  and  the  barque  was 
►  jTirds  astern.  Five  minutes  after  a  signal  had  been  made  from  the 
.  the  torpedo  was  caused  to  explode,  striking  the  barque  amidships, 
olumn  of  water  and  dtbris^  shooting  the  mainmast 
L  the  mizen  going  by  the  board,  and  dividing  the  hull 
' s,  su  ihat  she  sank  immediately.  Vet  this  invention*  though 
•>  successful,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  put  in  practice 


Fig.  121.—  Th€  Wartttr  Expfrimeni  off  Brighton* 


torpedoes  of  the  kind  mostly  used  in  the  American 
ircre,  as  already  stated,  Sfif^chfij^ ;  that  is,  they  exploded 
by  a  passing  vessel.  They  would  now  be  n\orc  generally 
tiHjT  tttini^^  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  that  form  of  the 
rhich  the  c\pIosion  is  determined  by  some  manipulation  on 
If  the  cf^sin^r  of  an  electric  circuit,  when  the  hostile  vessel 
if  destructive  action*  This  form  receives  the 
Stationary  mines  are  essenUally  instruments 
^anu  le  employed  for  the  proic*  tion  of  rivers  and 

ITie  varieties  usually  contain  a  charge  of  70  lbs.  lu 
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So  lbs.  of  gun-cotton,  and  are  commonly  arranged  in  lines.  Of  course, 
when  the  occasion  for  which  such  mines  have  been  laid  down  Is  past,  they 
must  be  removed,  and  the  operation  of  picking  them  up  is  one  of  great 
danger.  The  observation  mines,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  require  im» 
mediate  removal,  and  they  can  be  taken  up  with  btiie  risk.  In  the 
British  service  the  observation  mine  contains  about  500  lbs.  of  gun- 
cotton,  and  a  line  of  these  is  sometimes  moored  in  a  waier-vva)%  from  35 
feet  to  50  feet  below  the  surface.  The  area  of  desirucuve  action  in  this 
case  is  a  circle  of  about  50  feet  radius^  and  therelore  a  line  of  seven  such 
mines  laid  across  a  channel  at  intervals  of  J20  feet  apart  would  ensure 
the  almost  certain  destruction  of  any  war  vessel  of  ordinary  breadth  that 
might  attempt  to  pass  up  a  river  of  840  feet  in  width.  Tins  is  about  the 
distance  across  the  Thames  near  the  Tower  of  London,  but  the  depth  of 
the  river  there  being  only  12  feel  at  low- water  and  i^  feet  at  high- water, 
would  not  suffice  to  give  effect  to  the  full  energy  of  so  large  a  charge  of 
gun-cotton  j  for  it  has  been  found  that,  for  a  given  chnrge,  there  is  a 
certain  depth  under  water  at  which  its  explosion  will  produce  the 
maximum  effect,  and  this  depth  will  be  greater  with  heavier  charges  than 
with  light  ones.  The  regulation  **  observation  mine"  of  the  British  service 
has  a  cylindrical  case  of  stout  plate-iron,  32  inches  in  diameter  and  34 
inches  high,with  domed  ends.  Within  this  gun-cotton  is  contained,  in  a  wet 
condition,  in  a  number  of  copper  envelopes,  which  have  holes  for  access  of 
water  to  wet  the  charge  from  time  to  lime  as  occasion  requires,  the  wtI 
condition  being  the  safest  for  the  carriage  of  gun-cotton.  The  centre  of 
the  case  is  a  tin  charged  with  some  discs  of  dry  gun-cotton,  and  the 
detonator  requited  to  bring  about  the  explosion  of  the  whole  charge  when 
the  electrical  contact  is  made,  fires  the  fuze  contained  wuhin  the  primer. 
These  cases  are  arranged  to  have  a  certain  buoyancy^  and  are  mooted 
with  wire  ropes  to  heavy  iron  sinkers,  the  mooring  ritpes  being  of  such 
length  as  to  keep  the  explosive  case  at  the  proper  depth  below  the  surfacCj 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  force  of  the  currents  in  the  water- 
way. There  is  also  another  type  of  submarine  mine,  operated  by  an 
electric  current,  the  circuit  of  which  is  closed  by  contact  of  a  passing 
vessel,  if  at  the  time  a  battery  on  shore  is  included  in  the  circuit  In  this 
way  the  mines  can  be  made  harmless  or  dangerous  for  passing  vessels  &t 
the  will  of  the  operator  on  shore.  The  passing  vessel  is  made  to  coro- 
pletc  the  circuit  by  tilting  over  the  cyhndrical  case  so  far  that  some 
mercury  contained  in  a  small  part  of  it  is  upset,  and  makes  the  requisite 
metallic  contact.     This  arrangement  is  known  as  ihe  electro-^  1    ne. 

In  former  pages  of  this  article  on  torpedoes  wi.l  be  fount!  ta- 

tions  of  the  effects  produced  by  li  /titc/iftiifs  torpedo^  uincn,  ocing 
automobile  and  travelling  altogether  un»  er  the  surface  of  the  water,  was 
capable  of  being  made  a  very  formidable  weapon  of  offence.  When  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work  were  going  through  the  press,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  WTiitehead  torpedo  left  much  to  be  desired  as  regards 
speed,  certainty  of  direction  through  the  water,  and  perhaps  in  other 
points,  the  inventor  being  constantly  enga^^^ed  in  effecting  improvements. 
At  that  time  particular  pains  were  taken  to  keep  secret  the  natujt?  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  internal  mechanism.  The  wotk  of  construc- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  room  with  locked  doors,  blocked-out  window^ 
and  a  military  guard  outside.  The  earlier  experimental  forms  of  thts 
automobile  torpedo  were  constructed  in  complete  secrecy  by  the  inventor 
himself,  with  the  help  of  only  one  trusted*  skilled  mechanic  and  a  boy^ 
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was  no  other  than  Mr,  Whitehead's  own  son.     The  history  of  the 

-,i;.,ri    15   very  inieresung,  and  exemplifies   ihe  power  of  skill  and 

e  to  overcome  a  muhitude  of  difficulties,  the  result  being  a 

:nch  is  siuipJy  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  of  delicate  nicety  of 

:  ion. 

ilrsi  notion  of  the  automobile  torpedo  appears  to  have  occurred  to 

1  naval  officer;  but  it  look  rather  the  form  of  a  small  vessel 

u  ithin  itself  some  propelling  power  by  which  it  could  move 

he  surface  of  the  water,  its  course  being  directed  by  ropes  or 

_  lines  from  the  shore  or  from  a  ship.     The  fore  part  of  the  little 

was  to  hold  an  explosive,  lo  be  fired  automatically  by  the  self- 

-d  torpedo  commg  into  contact  with  the  side  of  the  hostile  vessel. 

propciling  power,  as  first  sujfgested,  was  clockwork,  if  that  could  be 

emeient,  or  steam  as  an  alternative.    The  Austrian  authorities, 

-      iTisidered  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  direct  the  course  of 

>  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  that  there  were  also  great 

.,  -   10  each  of  the   me:hods   of  obtaining  motive  power.     The 

ticc  of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  skilful  mechanician  was  then 

and  Mr,  Whitehead,  at  that  time  the  director  of  an  engineering 

;;)'nt  at  Fiume,  devoted  himself  to  solving  the  problem  of  devis- 

rprda  which  should  be  able  to  travel  beneath  the  surlace  of  the 

indt  when  once  started,  should  require  no  external  guid.ince  to  keep 

-,  prop>er  course^     After  some  years  of  experimental  labours,  Mr. 

i\cad  produced  the  first  form  of  the  weapon  with  which  his  name  is 

L'.ed»  but  to  this  he  has  since  added  from  time  to  time  many  in- 

r>rovements.    A  committee  of  experts  having  been  appointed 

rian  Government  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  new  invention, 

_'  the  subject  of  a  long  series  of  trials,  after  which  the  com-  ' 

:nmended  its  immediate  adoption  in  the  Austrian  navy.    The 

1  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  had,  however,  the  defect  already 

of  being  sometimes  very  erratic  in  its  bourse  ;  its  speed  was 

>ts)  compared  with  that  of  the  more  recent  patterns  (30  knots), 

ige  of  travel  proportionately  less.     The   British  Admiralty 

cA  Mr.  Whitehead  to  visit  England  with  some  specimens  of 

n,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  complete  trials  of  the 

.  of  two  weapons  he  had  brought  with  him.     Although  by  this 

I    uuprovements  had  been  made  on  the  original  design,  and  in 

,  Mr.  WhJ'Lchead  had  almost  completely  overcome  the  difficulty 

lo  at  a  uniform  depth  during  its  course,  by  means  < 

^  in  what  we  may  call  the  steering  chamber  (tO  ^ 

i>ned),  much  remained  to  be  accomplished  before  thi 

I  the  perfection  of  the  modem  patterns.     Indeed, 

ty  be  said  to  have  from  lime  to  time  redesigned  his  contnvi/ 

len  in  1876  the  speed  was  increased  to  18  knots,  and  a?ain  in 

rful  en::ines  brouijht  up  the  speed  to  24  knots.     Further 

ive  been  made  by  Mr,  Whitehead,  who  designed  a  new 

[>«m  in  1889,  and  some  of  the  more  recent  patterns  can 

-*d  of  50  knots  or  more.     The  committee  appointed  by 

'  •■   .   -  !-rt  experiments  with  the  first  pair  of^ torpedoes 

having  tested  them  in  various  ways  for  a  period 

^   r/M„,ri,»ci  that  they  believed  that  *^any  man- 

with  submarine  locomotive  torpedoes, 

■  I  if  pnwfT,  both  for  ofTcnce  Awd  dt- 
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fence."  Upon  this  recommendation  the  Admiralty  immediately  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Whitehead  for  j£  15,000  the  secret  of  the  internal 
mechanism  of  his  invention  and  the  rights  of  manufacturing  it.  The 
self-adjusting  apparatus  within  the  steering  chamber,  b^  means  of  which 
the  torpedo  was  kept  at  its  due  depth,  was  then  a  jealously-guarded 
secret ;  but  when  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Whitehead  was  effected,  the 
Government  immediately  set  about  the  manufacture  of  these  torpedoes  on 
a  large  scale.  The  artificers  employed  in  making  the  Whitehead  tor- 
pedoes were  now  numerous,  and  the  internal  structure  of  these  weapons 
could  not  advantageously  be  altogether  concealed  from  those  who  had  to 
handle  them  on  board  of  the  ships,  so  that  it  inevitably  happened  that 
some  details  of  their  construction  leaked  out,  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  other  powers,  whereupon  all  the  maritime  states  followed  the  example 
of  Great  Britain  by  providing  their  navies  with  Whitehead  or  some  such 
form  of  locomotive  torpedo.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  enter  into  the 
mechanical  miniitUe  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo.  We  may,  however,  give 
the  reader  such  an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  and  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  to  some 
extent  the  ingenuity  and  skill  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
construction. 

There  are  in  existence  many  different  patterns  of  the  weapon — twenty- 
four,  it  is  said — and  this  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
produced  at  several  different  manufactories,  each  striving  to  effect  what- 
ever improvements  its  resources  will  supply.  Some  torpedoes  have  been 
made  at  Fiume,  very  many  at  Mr.  Whitehead's  works  at  Portland,  as  also 
at  the  Government  establishment  at  Woolwich,  while  private  enterprise 
in  this  direction  is  encouraged  by  contracts  with  some  private  firms,  such 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Bately  at  Leeds.  The  grejitest  diameter 
of  the  large  torpedo  is  18  inches,  but  in  some  it  is  rather  more,  in  others 
14  inches  or  16  inches  ;  and  the  length  may  vary  between  14  feet  and 
19  feet.  Many  of  oui*  Whitehead  torpedoes  are  made  of  polished  steel, 
but  in  the  later  patterns  phosphor-bronze  is  partly  made  use  of,  as  being 
not  liable  to  corrode.  The  interior  of  the  torpedo  is  divided  by  transverse 
partitions  into  five  distinct  compartments.  The  foremost  of  these,  called 
the  **  head,"'  contains  the  explosive  charge  when  the  weapon  is  ready  for 
use  in  actual  warfare.  This  section,  which  may  occupy  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total  Icnjjth,  is  an  air-tight  case  made  of  phosphor-bronze,  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  it  is  kept  permanently  charged  with  slabs 
of  wet  gun-cotton,  which  may  amount  to  200  pounds  weight  in  all,  and  is 
ready  to  be  attached  by  a  screw  and  bayonet  joint  to  the  body  of  the 
torpedo  ;  but  this  is  done  only  at  the  time  immediately  before  it  is 
required  for  its  destructive  employment.  Its  place  at  other  times,  as 
when  the  torpedo  is  used  for  drill  practice,  and  to  test  its  running  powers, 
is  occupied  by  a  dummy  head  of  steel,  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and 
size,  and  packed  with  wood  in  such  a  manner  that  its  weight  and  centre 
of  gravity  are  like  those  of  the  explosive  head  when  the  latter  is  ready  for 
action.  The  wet  gun-cotton  requires  a  iktonative  explosive  of  dry 
material  close  to  it,  in  order  to  determine  its  own  detonation.  The  ex- 
plosive heads  of  the  Whitehead  are  not  fitted  with  the  pistol  and  priming 
tube  until  all  is  ready  for  the  discharge  of  the  weapon,  as  this  would 
render  the  handling  of  the  torpedo  highly  dangerous.  This  priming 
apparatus  is  merely  a  metallic  tube  that  slips  into  a  corresponding  hollow- 
in  the  explosive  head  so  far  as  to  reach  well  within  the  wet  gun-(otton 
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charge  '^'^Vw..,^^  ^l\\\  separated  from  ihe  latter  by  a  metal  casing.    The 
f>ostc;  lity  of  the  priming'  tube  contains  a  few  ounces  of  dr>'  gun- 

coiT-.r  ,  .. ;  in  front  of  this  is  a  copper  cap  containing  some  fulminate 

o'  .  which  readily  explodes  when  struck  by  the  point  of  a  steel  rod, 

the  centre  of  the  tube  and  projecting  a  short  distance  out  at 
of  the  torpedo,  so  as  to  be  dF-iven  m  wards  by  the  imp.ict  of 
in  a  ship's  side.  The  explosion  of  the  fulminate  causes  the  de- 
tOfi«ition  of  the  dry  gun-cotton  at  the  bottom  of  the  priming:  tube,  and  this 
is  taken  up  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  explosive  with  destructn^e  effect. 
The  danj*er  of  premature  or  accidental  explosion  by  anything  coming  in 
conuct  with  the  projecting  striker  is  obviated  by  several  checks  which 
pfet'ctw  any  ciiance  blow  driving  the  rod  home  against  the  fulminate 
cliArg^.  The  anterior  projecting  end  of  the  rod  has  a  screw  thread 
worked  upon  it,  ;tnd  on  this  turns  freely  a  nut  provided  with  wings  hke  a 
small  fan»  revolving  in  such  a  manner  that  as  the  torpedo  is  moved 
iTt  ^  *  •  c  water,  the  nut  is  spun  off,  and  the  striker  is  free  to  be  driven 
I'  ]  t  in  so  far  as  it  is  still  retained  by  a  small  copper  pin,  the 

bu..,.,,,^  of  which  requires  a  considerable  blow.  Aj^ain,  the  little  fan 
abo%'e  mentioned  cannot  begin  to  spin  off  the  rod  until  another  pin  or 
w«*1  r  h:\^  been  withdrawn^  which  operation  is  performed  just  before 
|,s  ;he  weapon, 

Ltely  behind  the  explodin:^  head  of  the  torpedo  is  the  air- 
chamber,  which  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  length,  />.,  about 
ooe-tbird  of  the  whole.  This  p.irt  is  made  of  the  toughest  steel,  nearly  J 
'  "an  inch  thick,  and  contains  the  power  actuating  the  motor,  in  the  form 
air  forced  into  it  by  powerful  pumps  on  board  the  ship,  until  the 
pressure  reaches  the  enormous  amount  of  1,300  lbs.  or  more  on  the  square 
inch,  or,  at  least,  this  is  what  is  made  use  of  in  the  newer  patterns  when 
cl  '  '  r  action*     In  the  largest  size  of  the  weapon  the  weight  of  air 

i  .  ty  be  more  ihat>  (^  lbs.,  and,  of  course,  considerably  detracts 

fri  incy  of  this  part. 

i;-  iir-chamber  comes  another  much  shorter  compartment  we 

Vinvi     ,,,,r  Kt  tuti  **  steering  chamber,*'  m  which  are  contained  the  most  in- 

^ruiniis  and  delicate  parts  of  the  apparatus,  namely,  the  mechanism  by 

vvli  1  h  this  extraordinary  artificial  fish  adjusts  itself,  a!ter  the  manner  of  a 

Ih-ing  thing,  to  the  required  conditions.     Among  other  contrivances,  it 

cont.nns  several  valves  controlling  the  action  of  tlie  compressed  air  on 

s,  etc.     The  enormous  pressure  to  which  the  air-chamber  is 

1  allowed  to  act  unchecked,  would  give  at  first  a  power  almost 

0  shatter  the  machinery,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  a  **  re- 

ice"  is  interposed  so  that  only  a  moderate  and  uniform  pressure 

IS  allowed  to  act  upon  the  engmes.    Then  there  is  the  "starting 

'  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  or  cut  off  from  the  engines,  and  still 

Ivc  which  is  contrived  to  delay  the  action  of  the  compressed 

^hoTt  interval  during  which  the  torpedo  is  passing  from  the 

.;  tube  until  it  enters  the  water.       For  during  this  interval  the 

not  having  to  act  aj^ainst  the  water,  but  only  against  the  re- 

' '       '-^        '    ■'%  would  be  whirled  round  at  an  enormous  speed, 

I  sustain  such  shocks  and  strains  as  might  cn- 

.,.,^tus.     It  is  to  prevent  this  that  the  *' delay  action 

- ..    ..  -  ^  -ijiparattis  by  whfch  the  torpedo's  course  is  regulated  is 
a  verf  refuarkabte  part  of  the  invention,  atid  it  admits  of  the  nicest  ad- 
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justments.  This  was  the  crown  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  ingenuity^  but  the 
details  were,  by  an  arrangement  between  the  government  and  the  inventory 
not  to  be  made  public,  though  necessarily  communicated  to  certain  officers 
in  the  service,  and  known  to  the  chief  artizans  employed  in  their  fabrica- 
tion. These  persons  are  all,  we  believe,  required  to  give  pledgees  not  to 
divulge  the  arrangement  of  particular  parts.  But  such  details  could 
scarcely  be  made  intelligible,  even  should  they  be  interesting,  to  the 
general  reader.  The  principles  upon  which  the  controlling  apparatus  are 
arranged  may,  however,  be  comprehended  without  difficulty. 

The  tail  of  the  torpedo  is  provided  with  two  rudders,  one  in  its  central 
vertical  plane,  and  the  other  in  its  central  horizontal  plane.  Their  action 
in  directmg  the  torpedo's  course  is  exactly  that  which  the  tail  supplies  to 
a  fish,  or  the  rudder  to  a  boat.  Suppose  that  while  the  torpedo  is  passing 
through  the  water  the  vertical  rudder  is  by  any  means  turned  towards  one 
side,  the  course  of  the  metallic  fish  will  be  diverted  towards  that  side  ;  or 
again,  a  turning  upwards  of  the  horizontal  ruddier  would  have  the  effect  of 
directing  the  nose  towards  the  surface,  and  would  make  the  torpedo  rise, 
and  so  on.  Now  the  positions  of  the  horizontal  rudder  are  regulated  from 
the  "steering  chamber,"  in  which  a  heavy  weight  is  suspended  like 
a  pendulum,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  swmging  fore  and  aft.  This 
pendulous  weight  actuates  the  horizontal  rudder  through  a  system 
of  rods  and  levers,  so  that  when  it  hangs  vertically  the  horizontal 
rudder  is  level,  but  if  from  any  cause  the  nose  of  the  torpedo  were  directed 
downwards,  the  pendulous  weight  would  come  to  a  more  forward  position 
in  the  steering  chamber,  and  would  raise  the  rudder,  and  thus  turn  the 
nose  towards  the  surface  until  the  original  horizontal  position  were  re- 
gained. In  the  contrary  case,  of  course,  the  reverse  action  would  take 
place.  But  the  torpedo,  while  preserving  a  horizontal  position,  might  tend 
to  sink  to  too  great  a  depth,  or  rise  too  near  the  surface,  and  this  is  pre- 
vented by  another  adjustment,  namely,  a  piston  receiving  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  which,  on  the  other  side,  is  opposed  by  a  spring.  If  the 
torpedo  sinks  a  little  the  pressure  increases,  tne  piston,  which  moves  with 
perfect  freedom  without  allowing  water  to  pass  m,  is  forced  inwards,  and 
Its  movement  is  communicated  to  the  same  levers  that  connect  the  pen- 
dulous weight  with  the  horizontal  rudder,  the  latter  is  raised,  and  then  the 
nose  of  the  torpedo  is  directed  upwards,  and  it  consequently  approaches 
the  surface  again.  In  the  contrary  case  the  spring,  relieved  from  some  of 
the  external  pressure,  operates  the  levers  in  the  other  direction. 

The  compartment  immediately  behind  the  "steering  chamber"  contains 
the  engines  which  are  of  the  Brotherhood  type,  provided  with  Ihree  single 
acting  cylinders.  The  threefold  throw  prevents  any  possibility  of  the 
engine  getting  on  a  "dead  point."  Though  this  compartment  is  the 
shortest  in  the  torpedo,  the  engines  in  the  larger  sizes  are  capable  of  in- 
dicating as  much  as  thirty  horse  power.  It  has  for  simplicity  been  stated 
above  that  the  pendulous  weight  and  the  balanced  piston  act  by  means  of 
rods  on  the  horizontal  rudder ;  this  was  so  in  the  early  patterns  of  the 
torpedo,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  they  did  not  do  so  with  sufficient  steadi- 
ness and  promptitude,  and  the  force  they  could  apply  was  in  the  larger 
and  swifter  forms  quite  ineffective.  Nowadays  the  engine  compartment 
always  contains  a  little  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  an  arrangement  of 
cylinder  and  piston,  upon  which  the  compiessed  air  acts  in  one  or  the 
othtx  direction  according  to  the  way  its  slide-valve  is  moved.  It  is  this 
MJide-valvc  that  the  rods  from  the  **  sieeim^^  c\iam\i«t "  move^  and  allow. 
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lliic  force  of  the  compressed  air  to  turn  the  rudder  up  or  down.    This 
aitxlliar>'  apparatus  has  the  same  relation  to  the  torpedo  rudder  that  the 
sieatn- steering  apparatus  of  a  large  vessel  has  to  its  rudder.    Although  it 
is  only  alioui  a  lew  inches  long,  its  power  and  delicacy  are  such  that  the 
pres^iTif;  of  half  an  ounce  on  its  slide  admits  to  its  piston  a  force  equal  to 
r  nd  its  introduction  has  given  the  torpedo  the  power  of  steadily 

s  self. 

ihe  engine  compartment^  but  completely  shut  off  from  it,  is  an- 

r  it  empty  division  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  length 

'cdo,  and  known  as  the  ^'^ buoyancy  chamber."     But  it  contains* 

10  the  bottom  of  it,  a  certain  amount  of  baJlasting,  so  adjusted 

.V.  ^  ......V  c  the  weights  of  the  other  parts  that  the  whole  floats  horizontally, 

and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  tube  in  one  vertical  position  as  re- 
^nr.U  irs  transverse  din  meter,  /.^.»  so  that  the  horizontal  rudder  is  always 
h  The  shaft  from  the  eng^ine  passes  throu^ih  this  compartment, 

^  lie  rod  from  the  small  motor  that  moves  the  horizontal  rudder. 

These,  of  course,  pass  through  water-tight  bearings. 

At  the  tail  of  the  torpedo,  behind  the  rudders,  are  (wo  ihree-bladed 

screw  propellers,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  mounted  on  a  tubular  shaft 

havin<j  a  connon  axis  with  the  other,  but  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite 

direction  by  means  of  a  bevel  wheel  mounted  on  each  independent  shaft, 

«ritb  a  third  such  wheel  connecting  them.     The  object  of  the  double  screw 

obviate  "slip,'*  that  is,  ineffective  motion  of  the  blades  through  the 

1,  and  by  this  means  the  full  power  of  the  engines  can  be  developed; 

any  tendency  to  deination  to  ri^^^ht  or  left,  due  to  the  rotation,  is  re- 

I  to  a  minimum.     We  have  spoken  of  one  horizontal  and  one  vertical 

i  ui-ucr,  although  externally  there  appear  to  be  two  of  each  kind,  right  and 

left,  above  and  below,  on  the  tail  of  the  torpedo.     These  pairs,  however, 

•^rt*  en  rrinnected  as  to  be  always  in  the  same  respective  planes.     The 

^  mechanism  acting  in  two  different  ways  on  the  horizontal 

>  been  alread>^  indicated,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  said  about 

il  rudder.     It  is  not  moveable  by  anything  within  the  torpedo, 

I  mnonly  fixed  by  clamping  screws  in  or  about  the  same  vertical 

pliinc  i*s  the  axis  of  the  torpedo,  and  it  performs  the  same  function  as  a 

IcTTid  of  back  fm,  which,  in  the  earlier  forms,  extended  nearly  the  whole 

•h  of  the  tube  \  and  that  is  obviating  any  tendency  of  the  torpedo  to 

bout  its  axis.     The  vertical  rudder  can  also  be  fixed  at  a  considerable 

nation  to  the  axis  should  occasion  require,  and  the  effect  of  that  would 

1  rjiuse  the  torpedo  to  pursue  a  circular  course  of  greater  or  less 

:i,  according  to  the  less  or  greater  degree  of  inclination.     Very  rarely, 

I     '  ever,  would  this  be  required,  and  the  vertical  rudder  may  be  con* 

Mii^red  as  fixed  in  the  axial  plane,  or  having  such  slij^ht  inclination  as 

nny,  on  trial,  have  been  found  necessary  to  counteract  any  tendency  to- 

l.i:r*ral  deviation. 

There  are  several  different  methods  for  discharging  the  \VT)ftehead 
!•  iK-,^).^  hum  shins.     They  may  be  sent  from  a  tube  below  the  water- 
ments  for  that  purpose  are  complicated  and  difficult 
11  the  other  hand,  the  launch  of  the  weapon  is  not  per- 
;he  enemy,  and  it  is  at  the  same  lime  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
a  hostile  missile  while  yet  in  its  discharging  lube.     More  corn- 
discharging  tube   is  arranged  above  the  water- level     On 
I  f>edo  b*jats,  the  tubes  are  sometimes  n>ountcd  on  pairs  \xipOTv  ^ 
fc%ohj/^'  table,  provided  with  many  nice  adjustments,  and  even  v\ie 
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single  above- water  torpedo  tube,  as  used  bclween  decks,  is  .^ti  .mn.iratus 
having  somewhat  compliaitcd  appliances.     The  torpedo  is  c  itn 

the  tube  now  prelerably  by  a  small  char^^e  of  cordite.     But  ;  jaI 

Navy  no  fewer  than  some  twenty  different  patterns  of  torpedo  rabes  have 
been  in  use  for  the  various  srzts  of  torpedoes.  In  some  of  these,  com- 
pressed air,  in  others  gunpowder  or  cordite^  in  others,  again,  mechanical 
impulse  propels  the  torpedo  into  its  element.  It  would  obviously  be  im* 
possible  within  our  limits  to  enter  into  details  of  these  various  construc- 
tions, or  to  attempt  descriptions  of  all  the  ingenious  contrivances  applied 
to  the  torpedo  itself,  or  to  give  an  account  of  the  means  of  defence  ajainst 
mines  and  torpedoes,  this  last  being  a  matter  belonging  to  naval  tactics. 
The  adoption  of  the  torpedo  as  a  naval  wcnpon  has  given  rise  to  special 
types  of  boats  adapted  for  its  employment,  and  these  again  have  required 
other  boats  to  destroy  them  (** torpedo-boat  destroyers"  or  "catchers'';. 
Light  draught  and  high  speed  were  desired  in  these  last ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  intended  speed  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  torpedo  boats  that 
were  to  be  caught. 

The  following  particulars  about  the  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Daring  may  be  compared  with  those  given  of  the  cruiser  Ma/estii%  *tUt 
JJariH^  is  185  feet  long,  7  broad,  and  she  draws  only  7  ieet  of  water. 
Her  speed  is  about  285  knots  per  hour,  with  a  steam  pressure  in  the 
boilers  of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  an  air  pressure  in  the  sioke-holds 
equivalent  to  3  inches  of  water  {forced  draught.) 

The  importance  attached  to  the  prospective  use  in  war  of  the  auto- 
mobile torpedo  may  be  shouTi  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1S90  the 
number  of  torpedo  u»oats  built  or  laid  down  for  England  was  206,  and  for 
France  210,  while  other  nations  followed  with  numbers  proportionate  to 
their  means.  Forty  **  torpedo-boat  destroyers  "  were  in  building  for  the 
British  Navy  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1S96,  and  now  (March,  1S97) 
it  is  announced  that  the  number  of  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  in  the  French  Navy  is  to  be  increased  by  t75» 


Fig.   123.— .^/.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
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ARTIFICIAL  CANALS  are  amongst  the  oldest  of  inventions,  for, 
*  *  centuries  ago,  they  have  been  constructed,  even  of  x^ry  large  dimen- 
sions, in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  in  China,  for  instance,  a 
grciit  canal,  900  miles  in  length  and  200  feet  broad,  which  is  supposed  to 
?i  '  made  800  years  ago.  The  advantages  of  canals  did  not  escape 
li  'n  of  the  Egypiiansj  Greeks  and  Romans.     We  read  of  very 

r,  pis  to  cut  throiJKh  isthmuses^  in  order  to  form  a  water  com- 

n  between    re^'ions  where  other  carriage  would  be  long  and 

'-  •-  to  be  admitted  that  canals  connecting  the  Red  Sea 
an  existed  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
It  iif  Torlnth  by  a  waterway  was  a  cherished  project 
,  and  now  It  appears  that  in  this  nineteenth 
be  realized,     But  as  the  canal -lock  is  but 
n,    dating    only    from    tJie   fourteenth 
all  the  canals  anterior  to  that  period 
tl  ♦:uu.  a  restriction  which  greatly  increased  the 
Canals  were  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
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p^kularly  in  Holland  and  France,  long  before  any  were  coDstnicted  In 
fengland,  as,  for  example,  the  Langucdoc  Canal,  which,  by  a  cut  of  150 
miles,  connects  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the  Mediterranean,  It  is  60  feci 
broad,  and  attains,  at  its  highest  level,  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  canal  system  in  England  was  first  introduced  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  soon  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water 
engaged  the  famous  Brindleyto  construct  a  canal,  connecting  his  collieries 
at  Worsley  with  Manchester,  about  seven  miles  distant,  and  aftenA^arxis 
extended  his  scheme,  so  as  to  open  up  a  more  direct  water  communication 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Before  the  makinj?  of  this  canal, 
the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  goods  between  these  towns  had  been  forty 
shillings  per  ton  by  land,  and  twelve  shillings  by  water.  After  that,  they 
were  conveyed  with  regularity  for  six  shillings  per  ton.  The  system  was 
soon  extended,  so  as  to  connect  the  Trent  with  the  Mersey,  anrf  rlir*  hold- 
ness  of  both  the  projectors  and  their  engineer  in  carrying  ou*.  rie 

is  memorable  in  the  history  of  such  undertakings.     Brindhj^  jual 

to  the  task  of  coping  with  the  difficulty  of  carrying  his  can;il  over  what 
had  hitherto  been  supposed  an  insuperable  obstacle,  for  he  pierced  Hare- 
castle  Hill  with  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length — a  then 
unheard  of  piece  of  engineering — to  say  nothing  of  several  shorter  tunnels, 
many  ac}ueducts,  and  scores  of  locks.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  at 
one  penod  had  been  unable  to  raise  ^£500  on  his  own  bond  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  scheme,  died  in  1803,  in  receipt  of  a  princely  income 
from  the  profits  of  his  useful  undertaking.  For  its  creation,  he  had, 
however,  denied  himself  the  present  enjoyments  of  his  patrimonial 
revenue,  by  reducing  his  expenses  at  one  period  to  the  modest  sum  of 
;£4oo  per  annum.  Before  nis  death,  the  Duke,  for  taxation  purposes, 
estimated  his  income  at  J[^\  io,ocx>  per  annum.  Before  the  railway  system 
was  fully  established  a  network  of  canals  had  united  the  most  populous 
places  in  England,  the  total  length  of  the  waterways  being  not  much  le^ 
than  two  thousand  miles.  With  the  rise  of  railways  the  importance  of 
canals  as  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  declined.  But, 
nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  increase  of  traffic  and  the 
great  cheapness  with  which  goods  can  be  canied  by  water,  canals  arc 
often  able  to  compete  with  railways  in  the  carriage  of  bulky  or  heavy 
goods  when  speed  of  transit  is  not  an  object.  The  English  canals  have, 
therefore,  never  been  disused  or  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the 
ubiquitous  ramiBcations  of  the  railway  lines.  Nay,  the  value  of  the 
Briagc water  Canal  system,  about  to  be  superseded  so  far  as  coooems  the 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  by  the  gt<*tcr 
scheme  we  have  presently  to  describe,  is  such  that  ^1,710,000  is  now 
recjuired  for  its  purchase  ,  and  that  is  the  value  in  spite  of  four  lines  of 
railway  connecting  those  great  towns,  and  all  competing  for  the  carriage 
of  goods.  In  these  canals,  designed  for  inland  communication  only,  the 
navigation  is  confined  to  boats  or  barges  of  very  insignificant  dimeo- 
sions  compared  with  the  sea-going  ships  that  some  great  modern  canals 
arc  constructed  to  receive. 

To  the  present  century  belongs  the  famous  **  Caledonian  Canal,**  as  the 
waterway  is  often  called  that  extends  in  a  straight  line  for  more  thiui 
60  miles  across  Scotland,  in  north-easi  and  south- west  directiutii* 
The  canal  work  here  was  commenced  in  1802,  under  the  direction  of 
TeJford,  and  though  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1822^  the  work  as  it  now 
txin%  was  not  completed  unuV  i^A7-    ^^^  VK^  len^h  of  ihc  acciittl  canal 
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coastmctton    in    this    case    did    not    much    exceed    23   mile$»    for   a 
turaX  waterway,  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden,  is  formed  by  the 
tes  of  narrow  lakes  that  fill  what  is  called  the  **  Great  Glen  of  the 
^hlands/'    This  ^len  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  great  arti- 
st  ditch  :    its   highest  point  is  only  90  feet  above  the  tide  Jcvcl  in 
Linnhe  ;  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable  in  so  mountainous 
itry.     What  is  also  remarkable  is  the  great  depth  of  these  lakes, 
I    in    some    places    exceeds    900     feet.       The     banks    also    are 
ncrally  very  steep,  and  indeed  at  one  lime  it  was  impracticable  to  pass 
iig  the  shores  of  Loch  Ness»  the  longest  of  the  lakes.     But  t  lie  re  are 
";  roads  along  both  banks.     Although  the  ground  traversed  by 
ifid\3L\  channels  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  chiefly  alluvial,  the  cost 
jTllie  undertaking  proved  to  be  great,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  one 
"  a  quarter  million  pounds  sterling.     Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iroduction  of  steam  navigation  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
consequent  increase  and  facility  of  water  conveyance,  it  is  doubtful 
!icr  the  utility  of  this  canal  would  have  been  commensurate  with  its 
»r  its  receipts  have  made  any  profit   for   its   promoters.     By  the 
:>ian  Canal  large  steamers  and  other  vessels  may  pass  from  sea  to 
in  the  summer  lime  the  steamers  that  traverse  it  are  crowded 
ourists  attracted  by  the  magniticent  scenery  it  presents  throughout 
\  greater  part  of  its  length. 

But  whatever  had  previously  been  done  in  canal  construction  was  sur- 
passed in  enterprise  and  importance  by  Lesseps'  great  work  in  Egypt. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

A  S  wc  have  already  seen,  the  idea  of  opening  a  waterway  between  the  Red 
^^  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  is  by  no  means  a  product  of  the  present 
century.  The  ancient  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have  cut  directly 
through  the  Isthmus,  but  Herodotus  describes  a  canal  made  by  Necho 
about  the  year  600  B.C.,  from  Suez  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  Lake 
Tim^ah  and  then  westward   to    Cubastis   on   the    Nile.     He   mentions 

ri  water  gates,  and  slates  that  vessels  took  four  days  In  sailing 
^L;h,  This  canal  became  silted  up  with  sand  ages  ago,  but  it  was 
cJcarcd  out  again  and  rc-opened  in  the  seventh  centurj^  of  our  era  by  the 
Caljph  Omar,  and  traces  of  it  are  still  visible.  According  to  some  recent 
diKOverics  in  the  chief  archives  of  \>nice,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
fiiieiQCb  century,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  had  discovered  the  Caj>e  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Portuguese  took  that  new  route  to  India,  hitherto  the 
nclusi%*e  property  of  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  merchants,  a  re-cutting 
'tf  tHi?    Isthmus   of  Suez   was   thought   of     Plans   were   prepared   and 

ssies  sent  to  Eg>'pt  for  paving  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of 

u   j^reat  enterprise,  which,  it  is  said,  was  only  foiled  by  tht  persistent 

opposition  of  some  patricians,  who  were  probably  bribed  by  foreign  gold 

cnt  the  execution  of  the   plan.      One  of  our  Elizabethan  poets, 

Ophcr  Marlowe,  appears,  in  the  following  lines,  to  have  anticipated 

I  Lesseps : — 

"  Thenoe  lOArcKcd  I  into  ^f  ypt  and  AmViu, 
A  fid  here,  not  fsr  froin  Aleiiandria^ 
Wher«*t  the  Terreoe  and  the  Red  Sei  meet, 
BtLnic  dUtant  le«»  ihan  futi  »  hundred  leagues 
I  moant  to  cm  a  channel  tc*  ih«Lm  both. 
That  aico  might  quickly  iaij  to  f  odu.  * 
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For  at  that  period  travellers  going  to  India  in  the  famous  sailing  ships, 
called  "East  Indiamen/'  were  obliged  to  sail  round  the  Cape  c?  GckxI 
Hope  and  pass  from  the  Southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  reader  who 
wisnes  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  should  look  at  the 
map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  where  he  will  have  no  diflSculty  in 
finding  the  position  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  which  is  washed  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
south  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  If  he  now  traces  the  waterway  round 
Africa,  on  coming  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  he  will  find  the  only 
interruption  of  the  oceanic  continuity  in  the  narrow  neck  of  land  called 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  But  for  this,  ships  might  long  ago  have  made 
complete  circuits  round  this  vast,  and,  even  as  yet,  but  partially  explored 
contment.  The  circuit  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  one  of  some  15,000 
miles;  but  the  barrier  that  the  Isthmus  presented  to  inter-oceanic  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  the  western  worlds  was  a  piece  of 
physical  geography  which  has  undoubtedly  been  a  most  important  factor 
m  determining  the  course  of  history.  It  has  been  said  that  had  there 
existed  at  Suez  a  strait  like  that  of  Gibraltar  or  that  of  Messina,  instead 
of  a  sandy  isthmus,  the  achievements  of  Diaz,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and 
Columbus  would  have  lost  much  of  their  significance  ;  but  the  advantages 
to  the  world's  commerce  would  have  been  incalculable,  and  the  progress 
of  the  race  might  have  been  more  rapid. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  had  the  idea  of  restoring  the  old  canal ;  but 
it  was  only  when  steam  navigation  had  taken  its  place  on  the  seas  that 
the  scheme  was  looked  upon  as  offering  any  chance  of  financial  success. 
But  General  Chesney,  who  made  some  surveys  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1830,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  of  level  between  the  two  seas — a  difference,  he  calculated,  of 
about  30  feet.  The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  would,  of  course, 
have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  undertaking;  but  the  General's 
supposition  was  soon  proved  to  have  been  erroneous. 

The  suggestion  of  carr>'ing  out  the  project  of  constructing  a  ship 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  was  seriously  revived  by  P^re  Enfantin,  the 
St.  Simonian,  in  the  year  1833.  He  then  induced  M.  Ferdinand  Lesseps, 
the  French  nce-consul,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  take 
some  practical  measures  towards  its  accomplishment  Surveys  were 
made,  but  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  plague,  and  to  other  causes,  not 
much  more  was  heard  of  the  scheme  till  1845.  In  1846  La  SocUU 
(TEtude  du  Canal  tie  Suez  was  formed,  and  among  those  who  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject  was  Robert  Stephenson.  His  report  was 
wholly  unfavourable  to  the  enterprise.  He  recommended  the  construction 
of  a  railway  through  Eg>'pt,  and  a  line  was  accordingly  made  between 
Alexandria  and  Suez.  But,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, M.  Lesseps  persevered  with  wonderftil  energy,  believing,  on  the 
report  of  other  engineers,  that  the  scheme  could  be  successfully  carried 
out.  It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  Mr.  Stephenson  did  not  say  it 
was  impossible  to  complete  the  Suez  Canal — he  merely  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  making  the  canal,  and  keeping  it  in  a  proper  state 
for  navigation,  would  be  so  great  that  the  scheme  would  not  pay.  How- 
ever, in  1854,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  signed  the  concession,  and  in  i860 
the  work  was  actually  commenced,  but  not  on  a  plan  that  was  advocated 
by  the  English  engineers  of  making  the  canal  25  feet  above  the  sea  level 
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^n^  some  political  and  financial  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
il  Company,  i:  was  said,  had  expended  twelve  millions  of 
L  vvas  considered  to  be  chiefly  shifting  s.ind>. 
fWlnen  the  Suez  Canal  was  projected,  many  prophesied  evil  to  the  nnder- 
'he  sand  of  the  Desert  being  drifted  by  the  Avind  into  the 
15  were  apprehensive  that  where  the  canal  was  cut  through 
"}ttom  would  Ije  pushed  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  banks, 
fined  that  the  sand  would  behave  exactly  like  the  ooze  of  a  soft 
lirougb  which,  when  a  trench  has  been  cut,  the  bottom  of  the 
soon  rises,  for  the  soft  matter  has  virtually  the  properties  of  a 
hi|uid  :  it  acts,  in  fact,  exactly  like  very  thick  treacle. 
Sand,  howeverjs  not  possessed  of  liquid  properties  ; 
il  has  a  definite  ang^lc  of  repose,  which  is  not  the 
case   with   thin   bog.      This   behaviour  of  sand  is 
familiarly   illustrated  in   the   sand-glass,  which  the 
diagram   Fig.    123,  will  recall  to  mind.     It  may  be 
observed  that  the  sand  falling  in  a  slender  stream 
from  the  upper   compartmcni    is  in  the  lower  one 
heaped  up  in  a  little  mound,  the   sides   of  which 
preserve  a  nearly  constant  inclination  of  about  30'. 
In  this  property  it  is  distinctly  different  from  peat- 
bog or  such 'like   material,  which   has   no  definite 
angle  of  repose.      It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all 
apprehensions  as  to  the  safety  of  ihe  canal  from  the 
causes  here  alluded  to  have  proved  unfounded, 

But  if  some  English  engineers  appeared  to  oppose 

the  project,  another  eminent  one,  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 

certainly    helped    it   on    at   a   moment    when   the 

[Fig*  I2J,  —  Tk^        Viceroy  of  Eg>'pt  wa^  losing  confidence  ;  and,  had 

SanJ'G/tiiJ,  his  opinion  been   adverse   to   the  project  reported 

upon,  the  V^iceroy  would  certainly  not  have  taken 

upon  himself  additional    liability   in   connection  with  the  undertaking, 

ftd  the  m-  '    1  up  to  that  date  would  have  been  represented 

Eily  by  ^  mds  of  sand  and  many  shiploads  of  artificial 

e,  thru.. ..  M».--     1/  i/oitum  of  the  sea  to  make  the  harbour  of  P«»rt 

And  that  M.  Lesscps  appreciated  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Hawk- 

\^  sh^iun  fn,in  the  fact  that,  when  he  introduced  that  engineer  to 

i  persons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  canal, 

Ij'  If  gentleman  to  whom  1  owe  the  canal."     It  cannot, 

fore,  be  said  of  the  English  nation  that  they  were  jealous  of  the 

ccfui  work  of  their  French  neighbours,  or  opposed  it  in  any  other 

^  Qsc  but  as  a  **  non-paying"  and  apparently  unprofitable  scheme. 

sTbc  Canal  was  opened  in   great   state   by  Napoleon  III.'s  Empress 

,  in  November,  1869,  when  a  fleet  of  fifty  vessels  passed  through, 

fact  was  thus  officially  announced  in  Paris: — "The  canal  has 

fsed  from  end  to  end  without  hindrance,  and  the  Imperial  yacht, 

r  a  splendid  passage,  now  lies  at  her  moorings  in  the  Rea 

1 

*'Thuii  arc  realized  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  of  this  great 
"  '-  ■  '      '     ■'  r-     minK  of  the  two  seas. 

it  of  the  Emperor  cannot  but  look  with  satisfaction 

-!-..>    M*    -^^  -^.  .in  enterprise  which  it  has  never  ceased  to  encourage. 

A  vork   like  this*  successfully  accomplished   in  the  face    of  so  many 
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obstacles,  docs  honour  to  the  energetic  inittative  of  the  French  mind, 
is  a  testimony  to  the  progress  of  modem  science*" 

An  Imperial  decree  was  then  issued,  dated  the  I9tfi  of  November* 
appointing  M.  de  Lesseps  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suei* 

The  Suez  Canal  is  88  geographical,  or  about  loo  statute  miles  long :  iti 
average  width  is  25  yards,  and  the  minimum  depth,  26  feel.  At  intervals 
of  five  or  six  miles,  the  canal  is  widened,  for  a  short  space,  to  50  yards, 
forming  thus  sidings  {gnres)  where  only  vessels  can  pass  each  other.  At 
these,  therefore,  a  ship  has  often  to  wait  until  a  file  of  perhaps  twenty 
steamers,  coming  the  other  way,  has  passed.  Occasionally  a  ship  gets 
across,  or  "  touches,"  and  then  the  canal  is  blocked  for  hours.  So  much 
inconvenience  has  been  found  from  the  restricted  dimensions  of  the  work, 
that  in  1886  it  was  proposed  to  widen  the  canal,  or,  alternatively,  to  con- 
struct a  second  canal,  and  ti^e  the  two  like  the  lines  of  a  railway,  so  that 


Fig.  124.-^4  Group  oj  Egyptian  Fdlaks^  and  i heir  Witfes. 

vessels  would  never  have  occasion  to  pass  eacli  other.  The  amount  of 
traffic  is  very  large,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Thus,  in  1874,  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  passing  through  was  5,794,400  tons  ;  in  18S0,  the 
tonnage  was  8,183,313,  and  the  receipts  of  the  Company  amounted  10 
/2,309,2i8,  In  1875,  the  British  Government  purchased,  from  the  Khedive» 
24,000,000  worth  of  shares. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  not  so  much  a  triumph  of  engineering  as  a  monument 
of  successful  enterprise  and  detemtination  on  the  part  of  its  great  promoter, 
M.  Lesseps,  in  the  face  of  great  difficuUies.  According  to  the  original 
programme,  the  canal  was  to  have  been  constructed  by  forced  labour, 
supplied  by  the  Viceroy,  The  unhappy  peasantrj-^  of  the  countr>%  called 
"fellahs,"  were  compelled  to  give  their  labour  for  a  miserable  pittance  of 
rice.  No  doubt,  in  ancient  times,  when  forced  labour  wa^  in  use^  e\*ery 
peasant  might  cheerfully  work^  because  it  was  for  the  general  benent  to 
bring  sweet  water  from  the  Nile  to  other  dr>'  and  thirsty  places  in  EgTpt ; 
but  to  be  obliged  to  work  at  a  waterway  of  salt,  which  was  only  to  be  ci 
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use  to  foreigners  who  passed  through  the  country,  could  not  be  expected 

of  honian   beings^  and  therefore  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  was  not 

tuwurcompanied  by  cruelties  of  the  nature  attending  slave  labour  in  other 

Unds^   This  was  one  of  ihe  reasons  why  the  late  Lord  Palmerston  opposed 

t>if*  rrinril  ^^rheme,  for  the  kind  hearted  statesman  bore  in  mind  the  loss 

nd  life  occasioned  to  poor  Egyptians  by  this  mode  of  labour, 

ore  so  because  it  had  been  originally  proposed  that  one  of  the 

ons  on  which  the  French  Company  was  to  take  up  the  project  should 

I  c  execution  of  the  work  by  fnr  labour.     In  consequence^  no  doubt, 

I     t>£  representations  from  free  countries,  the  Porte  was  mduced  to  put  a 

P     vftn  on  the  cmplo)Tncnt  of  forced  labour,  and  everyone  thought  that  this 

r  I  be  the  deathblow  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  :  but  M.  Lesseps 

t  give  way  to  despair,  and  he  since  stated  that  if  he  had  depended 

V     on  the  labours  of  the  fellahs  only,  the  difficulties  of  the  work  never  could 

I     ^lave  been  surmounted  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  successful  prosecution  of 

L^»e  work  war^  ovsHn^-^  to  his  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  mechanical 

^Rpntrivanccs  used  for  dredging  on   the  Tliames  and   the   Clyde,   from 

^•rhich  he  obtained  better  results  in  half  the  time  and  at  half  the  cost. 


Fl(i.  125. — Dndges  and  t,t€vaiors  at  ^ifork. 

The  drc%lges  used  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  were  of  a  new  de- 

r-,u^\<xry      They  were  wonderful  mechanical  contrivances,  and   but  for 

i.anal   would   not  have  been   finished.     They   were   not   the 

'   of  M.  Lesseps,  but  of  one  of  the  contractors,  a  distinguished 

ho  received  his  technical  education  m  France  but  his  practical 

in  England,  The  use  of  the  dredging  machines  was  prepared  for 

out  a  rough  trough  by  spade  work,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  been 

If^pth  of  from  six  feet  to  twelve  feet,  the  water  was  let  in.  After 

been  let  in,  the  steam  dredges   were   floated   down    the 

ilnng  the  Ijank  and  set  to  work.     The  dredges  were  of 

it  iouhirs  consisted  of  a  long,  broad»  fiat  bottomed 

d  a  huge  framework  of  wooi  supporting  an  endless 

buckets.     The  chain  was  turned  oy  steam,  and  the 

was  shifted  from  time   to   time,   so   that  the  empty 

revolved    round    and    round,    should   al^^-ays    strike 


height  of  the  axle 
hodfeti,    as    Uicv 


ibv   bottom   of   the    canal  at  a   fixed  angle.    As   ihey  were  dragged 
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over  the  soil  they  scooped  up  a  quanti?" 
of  mud  and  sand  and  water,  and 
each  bucket  reached  its  highest  pon 
in  the  rounds  it  di5(jharg«-*d  usconten 
into  a  long  iron  pipe  which  ran  oi 
at  right  angles  to  the  barge.  Tli 
further  extremity  of  this  pipe  stretch"^ 
for  some  yards  beyond  the  bank  < 
the  canal^  and  therefore,  when  \v 
dredging  was  going  on,  there  was 
constant  stream  of  hquid  mud  pourni. 
from  the  pipe's  mouth  upon  the  shore, 
and  thus  raismg  the  height  of  the 
embankment.  When  the  hollow 
scooped  out  by  the  buckets  had 
reached  the  required  depdi^  the  dredge 
was  moved  to  another  place,  and  tlie 
same  process  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  These  staiionary  dredges, 
however,  though  very  effective,  re- 
cjuircd  much  time  in  moving,  and  the 
lighter  work  of  the  canal  was  chiefly 
effected  by  movable  dredges  of  a 
smaller  size.  These  machines  were 
of  the  same  construction  as  those  de- 
scribed ;  the  only  difference  was  that 
the  mud  raised  by  their  agency-'  was 
not  poured  directly  on  shore  by  pipes 
attadied  to  the  dredges,  but  was 
emptied  in  the  first  instance  into  large 
barges  moored  alongside  the  dredge* 
These  barges  were  divided  into  com* 
partmenis»  each  of  which  contained  a 
railway  truck,  and  when  the  barge  was 
filled  it  steered  away  to  the  bank, 
where  an  elevator  was  iixed.  The 
trucks,  filled  with  mud  were  raised  by 
a  crane  worked  by  steam  power,  and 
placed  upon  inclined  rails,  attached 
to  the  elevator,  which  sloped  upwards 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  towards  the 
bank.  They  were  then  drawn  up  the 
rails  by  an  endless  rope»  and  as  each 
truck  reached  the  end  of  the  rails  its 
side  fell  open,  the  mud  was  shot  out 
upon  the  bank,  and  the  empty  truck 
returned  by  another  set  of  rails  to  the 
platfunn  on  which  the  elevator  was 
placed,  and  was  thence  lowered  into 
the  barge  to  which  it  belonged.  As 
the  elevator  could  un-load  and  re-load 
a  barge  much  faster  than  the  dredges 
could  fill  it  with  mud,  each  elevator 


e — \-^"---- 


Fig.  1 20.— J/.//*y  (k€  ^urs  c<i 
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wms  fed  by  half  a  dozen  dredges,  and  thus  the  mud  raised  from  the  canal 
by  several  dredges  was  carted  away  without  difficulty  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  As  these  floating  dredges  were  much  easier  to  shift  than 
those  encumbered  by  the  long  couloir  pipes,  the  work  of  excavating  the 
bed  went  on  much  more  rapidly.  But  m  places  where  there  was  any 
great  mass  of  earth  or  sand  to  be  removed,  the  large  couloirs  could 
9ccx»p  out  a  given  voliime  in  a  shorter  lime. 

The  traveUer  who  wishes  to  see  the  canal  should  go  to  France,  and, 

anbarktng  at  the  port  of  Marseilles,  cross  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 

steam  to  Port  Said,  which  is  about  1 50  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Alex- 

^^A*^^^  where  the  isthmus  is  crossed  by  the  railroad,  and  is  used  by 

Jers  to  India,  being  know^n  as  the  '* overland   route."     And   this 

^y  conveys  the  mail  to  and  from  India,  thus  saving  the  great  sea 

voyage  round  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Nexerthelcss,  it 
involves  two  transhipments— from  the  steamer  to  the  rail  at  Alexandria, 
and  from  the  railway  to  the  steamer  at  Sue^, 

Let  U3  notice  in  order  the  places  passed  by  the  traveller  in  going  from  Port 

^  and  the  Red  Sea.    The  arrow  (Fig.  1 26)  points  in  the  direction 

I  i^iavs,  and  shows  that  the  canal  runs  very  nearly  from  north  to 

south.     Fort  Said  is  the  htUe  town  at  the  northern  or  Mediterranean  en* 


Fra  127. — Fori  Said,  ihe  Medii€rraf2t:an  cniranic  to  (he  Sues  Canal, 


to  the  canal,  situated  on  the  tiat  sands  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 

lad  b  built  chiefly  of  wood,  with  straight  wide  streets  and  houses,  and 

ikhough    it    now   contains    several    thousand    inhabitants,    before    the 

aaking  of  the  canal  was  begun  one  hundred  people  could  hardly  have 

^tra  i.'nt  tfnj finer.     The  town  contains  nothing  deserving  of  notice,  and 

blance  to  the  newly  settled  cities  of  America.     But  in 

"  represent  numerous  varied  interests— administrative, 

6ii»ooal^  mercantile  and  political      It  is  provided  with  docks,  bai.ins, 

Ittiys  and  warehouses,  and  has  a  harbour  stretching  out  a  couple  of  miles 

into  the  sea,  for  to  that  distance  two  piers,  or  rather  breakwaters, 
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Fig,  128  shows  these  two  converging  breakwaters^  which  ha\'e  been 
built  out  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  coast,  the  larger  and  more 
westerly  one  being  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  the  shoner  alx»ut  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  distances  between  the  two  lighthouses  erected  on  the 
extremities  of  the  breakwater  being  half  a  mile. 

The  piers  are  made  of  concrete  which  was  cast  in  blocks  weighing 
10  tons  each.  This  composition  has  of  late  vears  been  greatly  approved 
by  engineers  where  stone  cannot  be  procured.  The  sea-face  of  tne  grrat 
canal  in  Holland  is  composed  of  a  similar  artificial  stone,  and  it  is  found 
to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  waves  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as 
ordinary  stone.      It  is  stated  that  25,000  blocks,  each  weighing  10  tons, 


Fig.  i2t,— Bird* s-eye  Fuw  of  tori  :^aid. 

were  used.     They  were  not  laid  with  the  regularity  of  or r'—  y, 

but  had  been  dropped  from  large  barfjcs,  so  that  the\  jy 

rugged  and  uneven  appearance  (Fig.  129)  ;  but  the  objcc;  j:  .,...  ..^^  uUi 
these  great  bulwarks  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sand  brought 
down  by  the  Nile  silting  in  and  closmg  up  the  canal.  AJong  tlic  western 
pier  there  is,  from  this  cause^  a  constant  settlement  of  sand,  which  was 
partially  washed  through  the  interstices  left  between  the  blocks  of  arti- 
ficial stone,  and  might  have  given  some  trouble  by  forming  sandbanks 
in  the  harbour ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  smaller 
stones,  which  could  readily  be  carried  out  in  boats  at  the  low  tide. 

Beginning  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Port  Said,  there  is  a  run 

of  28   miles   to   Kantara,  through    Lake  Menzaleh.     Although  allied  a 

lake^  it  iSf  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  shallow  lagoon  or  swamp,  in  whicll 

nater-fowi  of  all  kinds  are  very  abuudant^the  great  flocks  of  white  pelic^os 

axjd   ^mk    flamingoes  being   e^pec\a\\^   =iVuVCvxv^*     Tte  ^irajiers   of  this 
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lagoon  cover  lands  that  once  were  fertile,  and  the  salt  sea-sands  doubtless 
conceal  the  remains  of  many  an  ancient  town* 

Of  all  portions  of  the  undertaking,  this  one,  M.  Lesseps  states,  was 
the  most  arduous  and  diflTicuIt,  thou^jh,  at  the  time»  it  attracted  the  least 


the  BnaJdwatirs  at  Port  SnitL 


attention.  A  trough  had  to  be  dredged  out  of  the  bed  of  the  shallow 
lagoon,  and  on  either  side  of  this  hollowed  out  space  high  sand-banks 
(im1  to  h^  erected,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a  solid  foundation  for 
ihtte  iWs  was  found  to  be  extreme.     The  difficulty,  however,  was 

an  i  such  is  the  excellence  of  the  work,  that  the  water  neither 


Fig.  X}p>^Lak£  Timsah  and  IsmailiiK 

l«aTc9  ont,  nor  docs  any  of  the  brackish  water  of  the  lagoon  infiltrate  and 

the  great  embankments, 

ira,  the  canal  crosses  the  track  of  the  highway  between  Cairo 
^"ui  '  carries  the  caravans  across  ;  and  near  this 

ri  man-of'War,  which  supplies  the  police  for 

proper  \\Aui\  inu  wanj  0/  the  canal    From  Kantara  to  E.\  ?tndan^ 
u  2  dw£a/j*:e  a/'//  miJes-^that  is  to  say,  to  the  southern  exticmay  ol  U*ke 
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Ballah,  where  the  canal  still  passes  through  sand  embankments^  raised 
within  a  mere.  The  lake  is,  however,  almost  dried  up^  and  therefore  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  surmounted  at  L&ke  Menzaleh  were  not  felt 
here. 

The  traveller  may  now  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Lake  Timsah, 
where,  no  doubt,  rn  the  days  of  tne  Pharaohs,  a  lake  existed,  \Micn  taken 
in  hand  by  M,  Lesscps,  it  was  a  barren,  sandy  hollow^  containing  a  few 
shallow  pools,  through  which  a  man  could  easily  wade,  but  now  it  is  filled 
with  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  a  pretty »  inland,  salt 
water  lake,  about  three  miles  in  width.  On  the  northern  shore  stands  the 
town,  or,  rather,  small  settlement  of  Ismailia,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  "  half 
way  house  "^  where  most  of  the  officials  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  resided, 
as  they  could  get  to  either  end  of  the  canal  with  greater  facility,  or  to 
Cairo  by  the  railroad,  which  comes  to  this  point,  and  continues,  with  the 
canal,  to  Suez. 

When  the  canal  was  opened,  in  November,  1869,  Ismailia  was  the  scene 


-Haiiway  Station  ai  /smoi/ia, 

of  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  opening^  ceremony,  in  which  the  French 
Empress  Eugenie,  the  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  other  distinguished  personages  took  share.  The  Khedive  bulk  him- 
self a  summer  palace,  and  M.  Lesseps  erected  a  villa,  and  tlie  town  wa» 
most  artistically  laid  out,  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  "  '«n? 
place.     But  the  drainage  had  been  so  entirely  overlooked^  t  lid 

the  sewage  found  its  only  outlet  in  the  fresh  water  canal  ;  ano  ihc  con- 
sequence was  fever  broke  out  and  so  infected  the  town,  that  it  was  soon 
almost  quite  deserted.  In  18S2,  Ismailia  was  once  more  tV'*  - '— *  of 
bustle  and  activity,  for  here  was  the  base  of  Sir  Garnet  Wnh  la- 

tions  in  his  brilliant  campaign  against  Arabi.  The  British  N,..  .  ;... .^red 
the  canal,  and  took  possession  of  Ismailia,  where  the  army  and  themiUtar>* 
stores  were  rapidly  concentrated.  From  this  place,  Sir  Gamrt  .idvanoed 
along  the  route  of  the  railway  and  the  Sweet  Water  Car«  Her 

storming  the  lines  of  Tel-cl-Kebir,  occupied  Cairo,  without  tu  ist- 

ance,  after  a  campaign  of  only  three  weeks*  dumtion. 

From  lake  Timsah  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  the  canal  again  passes  for  dglil 
miles  or  so  through  the  descn,  wWte,  b^  \«LTilal  excavations  by  hsmd 
Mhour  ^nd  subsequent  ftoodlng  to  adiwv  ^^t.  di«L4^e%,\v  ^-w*  ^iKst&Si^Ttd. 
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Tiiat  a  sufficiently  deep  channel  could  be  made.    The  couhirs  were  set  to 

work,  when  suddenly  **  a  lion  arose  in  iheir  path  "  in  ihc  shape  of  a  great 

cixk.    about    So  feet   in    length,    and    lying    13   feet    only    below   the 

5,  ht  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel.     If  anything  could 

*t  iiiable  energy  of  M.  Lesseps  it  was  his  courage  in  dealing 

w»iii  ih*^  diulcalty,  and  at  a  time  when  a  few  months  only  could  elapse 

licfore  the  Advertised  day  of  the  opening.     He  attacked  the  sunken  rock 

^  n    A  large  raft,  or  floor,  supported  on  barges*  was  moored 

<  I)  rock,  and  from  this  men,  armed  with  long  poles  shod 

^ii'ii  ed  numerous  hole^,  into  which  charges  of  gunpowder  were 

placc'  d  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  electric  battery.     This  tem- 

!on  occurred  opposite  to  the  landing  place  at  StSnipeum, 

•  rdpeum,  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  vast  expanse  of  water 

uj'-      j.iifrr  f  iVr '/'  brrriu-r  rf.p   Hn.-  s;iTidv  hoJlow  formerlv  con- 


rr^^mmm 


FlO.  1^2.— I  he  Vk^rcv 
Rt$€ri*oir  of  the 


ttes^  io  unite  the  two  seas — the 
i/t  and  the  Red  Sea. 


lalned  a  nvarsh,  or  mere,  of  very  brackish   water.    The  possibility  of 

i  real  area  filled  with  sea  water  had  been  denied  by  the 

^  lie  canal,  who  said  the  water  would  sink  into  the  sand  or  be 

atcd  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  none  of  these  prognos- 

n<=    have   been   verified,   and   it   is   now  a  great  inland  sea,   far 

Lake    Timsah,     being    25    miles    long    and    from    six    to 

>  wide.     The  only  difficulty  in  filhng  this  enormous  natural 

r:  from  the  rapidit>'and  force  with  which  the  whalers  flowed  in. 

Sine  when  the  water  at  Suez  was  at  low  tide^  and  then  subse- 

"    '  IS  allowed  to  flow  in.     Though  the  expanse  of 

.  is  great  enough,  the  available  channel  is  still 

H.irTM  -in  proceed  at  full  speed,  as  here  there  arc 

nt>  bA 

Sb<*-  ....  ."-   v.,^ ^  n.^ncd  their  iiaters,  a  strong  curreni \\as ^t\ *m 

hiom  ^mnh  ta  nwUi,  but  tltcte  is  no  eddy  or  Ikil  at  the  pVacc  wUete  \\%e 
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waters  meet.  The  tide  runs  up  the  canal  with  great  force,  and  there  is  a 
difference  of  six  or  seven  feet  between  high  and  low  water  :  bm  the  tide 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  it  is  graduaHy  diffused 
and  lost  The  colour  of  the  current  of  water  from  Suer  is  said  to  be 
green,  whilst  thar  portion  fed  by  the  Mediterranean  is  blue.  Since  the 
Bitter  Lakes  have  been  6iled  the  mean  temperature  of  the  districts  on 
the  banks  has  fallen  5"  Centigrade.  It  is  also  stated  that,  although  the 
canal  swarms  with  sea  fish  they  keep  to  their  respective  ends  of  tJie 
canal,  as  if  the  Mediterranean  fish  would  not  consort  with  those  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or,  rather,  make  themselves  at  home  in  strange  waters.  There 
is  also,  perhaps,  another  cause,  and  that  is  the  vcry^  bitter  nature  of  the 
water  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Bitter  l^kes,  which  acts  as  a  natural 
barrier,  through  which  the  fish  may  decline  to  pass. 

The  bed  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  the  only  portion  of  the  can-iVs  course 
in  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  cutting.  Buoys  are  laid  down 
to  mark  the  best  channel,  but  such  is  the  width  and  depth  of  the  water 
that  vessels  need  not  exactly  keep  within  them.  Quitting  the  Bitter 
Lakes  we  again  enter  the  canal  proper.  In  order  to  reach  the  vast  docks 
which  the  Suez  Canal  Company  has  constructed  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  canal  is  now  quitted,  and  the  vessel  crosses  the  neck  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Cairo  and  Alexandria  Railway  has  been  extended  two 
miles,  and  is  carried  through  the  sea  on  an  embankment,  which  lands 
the  train  close  to  the  docks  and  Cjuays  of  the  canal,  so  that  passengers  by 
the  overland  route  arc  able  to  embark  from  the  train  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  thus  escape  the  troublesome  transhipment  of  themselves 
and  luggage. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

THE  project  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  to  connect  Manchester  with 
the  sea  appears  to  have  been  staned  just  before  the  railway  era,  bat 
it  was  then  abandoned,  as  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Canal  brought  about  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  rates  of  carnage. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  success  of  the  Suez  Canal  which  caused  the  revival  of 
this  scheme,  in  1880,  combined  with  the  depression  of  the  cotton  trade  at 
that  period,  when  the  Liverpool  dock  dues  and  the  comparatively  hi^h 
railway  rates  proved  a  heavier  tax  than  usual  on  the  great  Lancashire 
industry'.  The  first  definite  steps  were  taken  two  years  afterwards,  when 
two  plans  were  submitted  for  the  selection  of  a  committee.  One  scheme 
proposed  to  construct  the  canal  without  any  locks  ;  but,  as  Manchester 
IS  60  feet  above  the  sea  level,  there  would,  it  was  felt,  be  certain  tncon* 
veniences  in  loading  or  unloading  ships  in  a  deep  depression.  The  other 
pLin  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Leader  Williams,  a  well  known  canal  engineer, 
who  proposed  to  take  the  canal  from  Runcorn,  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
and  making  use  of  locks.  When  Parliament  was  applied  to  for  powers 
authorizing  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  there  was,  of  course,  much 
opposition  offered  by  the  various  interests  involved,  and  the  inquires 
before  the  Committees  of  each  House  of  Parliament  were  unusually  pro- 
tracted, for  they  extended  in  all  to  175  d;iys,  and  the  cost  to  the  pro- 
moters is  said  to  have  amounted  to  ^150.000.  Then,  when  the  Bill  bad 
passed,  it  was  found  that  the  capital  (;^8, 000,000)  could  not  be  raised  owing 
to  the  financial  depression,  and  partly  also  to  some  want  of  confidence  in 


Flo.  ly^^— Western  Portion,  FiG.  lyA-'-Easttrrt  Portion. 

Figs.  133  and  ly^^Map  of  the  Manchester  Ship  CamU^ 
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the  soundness  of  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Lancashire  capitalists. 
But  the  promoters  submitted  the  whole  scheme  to  a  representative  com- 
mittee, who  should  consider  any  possible  objections.  This  committee 
reporicd  (after  sttlmg  almost  daily  for  five  weeks)  upon  every  pointT  and 
were  unanimous  in  pronouncings  the  undertaking  lo  be  perfectly  pxac- 
ticable  and  commercially  sound.  After  this  there  was  no  difficulty  m 
raising  the  required  capital*  which  was  subscribed  by  corporate  bodies  as 
well  as  pri\'ate  persons.  The  contract  was  let  for  ^£5,750,000,  and  the 
work  was  commenced  in  November,  iS87»  the  contractor  undertaking  to 
have  the  canal  completed  and  ready  for  traffic  by  January  ist,  1892. 

The  Manchester  Docks  of  this  canal  will  cove  an  area  of  nearly  200 
acres  at  the  south-western  suburb  of  that  city,  a  '  from  there  the  canal 
traverses  the  Valley  of  the  Irwell,  following,  indee^  the  general  course  of 
the  river,  bvit  not  its  windings,  so  that  the  bed  o*  ..,e  river  is,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  or  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Mersey,  repeatedly 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  canal  From  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  the 
canal  traverses  the  Valley  of  the  Mersey,  for  this  is  the  name  retained  by 
the  combined  streams.  The  course  of  the  river,  in  its  progress  towards 
the  sea,  now  makes  wider  bends,  but  the  canal  proceeds,  by  a  slight  and 
nearly  uniform  cur\'e»  to  Latchford,  near  Warrington,  passing  to  the 
south  of  which  last  named  place  it  fallows  a  straight  line  to  Runcorn, 
which  is  at  a  distance  of  23  miles  from  Manchester.  Here  it 
reaches  what  is  now  the  estuar>^  of  the  Mersey,  but  the  embankments 
are  continued  along  the  southern  shore  to  Eastham,  where  the  terminal 
locks  are  placed-  In  this  part  of  the  canal,  the  engineer  had  difficulties  to 
overcome  of  a  diffisrent  nature  from  those  encountered  in  the  upper  part, 
where  it  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  cutting  across  the  ground  inter\'ening 
between  the  bends  of  the  river,  so  as  to  form  for  its  waters  a  new  and 
direct  channel  everywhere  of  the  requisite  breadth  and  depth.  But  when 
Runcorn  has  been  passed,  and  Weston  Point  rounded*  there  is  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Weaver  to  be  crossed,  and  this  is  marked  by  a  great  expanse 
of  loose  and  shifting  mud.  Other  affluents  ot  the  Mersey  are  dealt  with 
by  means  of  sluices,  and  in  one  instance  the  waters  of  a  river  are  actually 
carried  beneath  the  course  of  the  canal  by  conduits  of  12  feet  in 
diameter.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  from  Manchester  to  the  tidal 
locks  at  Eastham  is  35  miles. 

The  minimum  width  of  the  canal  at  the  bottom  is  120  feet,  Its  depth 
26  feet.  But  for  several  miles  below  Manchester  this  width  will  be 
increased,  so  that  ships  may  be  moored  along  the  sides,  and  yet  sufficient 
space  left  for  the  up  and  down  lines  of  traffic  in  the  middle.  In  this  way, 
works  and  manufactories  on  the  banks  will  be  able  to  load  and  unload 
their  cargoes  at  their  own  doors,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  advantages 
so  offered  will  cause  the  banks  of  the  canal  to  be  much  in  request  for  the 
sites  of  works  of  all  kinds.  At  the  several  places  where  the  locks  arc 
plared  there  will  be  a  smaller  and  a  larger  one.  side  by  side,  so  that  water 
shall  not  be  needlessly  used  in  passing  a  moderate  sized  v^essel  tli rough 
the  greater  locks.  As  these  last  are  5 50 feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  (hey  Are 
cap.ible  of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  whilst  the  smaller  locks  7ne  ^co  feel 
long  and  40  feet  wide.    Again,  both  the  larger  and  the  smaller :  ed 

with  gates  in  the  middle,  so  that  only  half  their  length  maylu  len 

that  is  found  sufficient.     Coming  down  the  canal  from  lcx,  the 

first  set  of  locks  will  be  at  Barton,  about  three  miles  disi  1  betow 

ihe  place  whc*'e  the  BridgCM-ater  Canal  is  carried  across  Uie  irwcll,  whadl 
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is  now  to  become  the  ship  canal,  by  means  of  the  aqueduct  of  1760, 
which  Brindley  became  so  famous.  There  is  a  story  told  about  Brindlcy 
being  desirous  of  satisfying  the  duke  about  the  practicabiHty  of  his  plai%, 
and  requesting  the  confirmatory  opinion  of  another  engineer,  WTien, 
however,  this  gentJeman  was  taken  to  the  place  where  it  was  propnsed  to 
construct  the  aqueduct^  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  he  had  often 
heard  of  castles  tn  the  air,  but  had  never  before  been  shown  where  any  01 
them  were  to  be  erected.  This  aqueduct  is  about  600  feet  long»  and  the 
central  one  of  its  three  arches  spans  the  river  at  a  height  of  nearly  40  feet 
above  the  i^-atcr.  But  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  requires  a  clear  head- 
way of  75  feet,  and  Mr,  Williams  is  going  to  replace  the  fixed  stone 


Fig.  i-^b.—Biiuting  Rocks  for  (he  Mamhato' Skip  Canai, 

structure  by  a  swinging  aqueduct,  or  trough  of  iron,  which  can  be  turned 
round,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  passage  for  ships  in  his  canai.  This  trough* 
or  great  iron  box^  will  have  gates  at  each  end,  and  gates  will  he  provided 
in  the  aqueduct  at  each  side,  so  that  no  water  will  be  lost  when  the  water 
bridge  is  turned  aside.  But  more  than  this  ;  hydraulic  lifts  have  been 
designed,  so  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  vessels  can  be  lowered  from  the 
Bridgewater  Canal  into  the  Manchester  Canal,  or  raised  from  the  Utter 
into  the  former  while  still  floating  in  water.  The  supply  of  water  for  the 
canal  will  be  ample,  as  it  has  the  rivers  In^ell,  Mersey  -^  "  'lin,  with 
their  tributary  streams,  to  draw  from.     It  should  be  rrn  hat  liie 

terminal  locks  at  Eastham  will  be  of  somewhat  larger  .^.*xjc..j..*ns  than 
those  already  referred  to,  and  will  be  three  in  number.     The  largest. 
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vhkh  is  on  the  south  or  landward  side,  will  be  600  feet  by  80  feet,  the 

middle  one  350  feet  by  50  feet,  and  the  smallest  one  1 50  feet  by  30  feet, 

T> --sc  three  locks  will  be  separated  by  concrete  piers  30  feet  wide,  on 

I1  will  be  placed  the  hydraulic  machinery  for  opening  and  closing  the 

-.      Besides  the  ordinary  gates,  there  will  be  provided  for  each  lock 

isthatn  an  outer  pair  of  storm*gates  that  will  be  closed  only  in  rough 

her.     These  gates  will  shut  from  the  outside  against  the  lock  skills, 

by  resisting  the  force  of  wind  and  waves,  will  protect  the  ordinary 

i  gates  from  being  forced  opven.     The  lock  gates  throughout  will  be 

;  ie  of  a  wood  obtained  from  British  Guiana,  and  known  ^s  grtenhtarL 

i  ;.>  timber  is  the  product  of  a  large  tree  {h'ectandra  Rodim)  belonging 


Fig,  137. — ManchtsUr  Ship  Canal  Works^  Huncom, 

la  the  laurel  family.  It  is  a  very  heavy  and  close  grained  wood,  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  which  have  been  proved  many  years  ago  by  its 
use  in  ship-building,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  logs  imported  for  the  canal  arc 
remarkably  fine  specimens,  being  22  inches  square  and  60  feet  long.  A 
piiir  f^i  the  largest  ^^ates  weigh  about  500  tons.  The  gates  of  the  tidal 
locks,  at  EaE.tliam  will  all  be  open  for  half  the  time  of  each  tide,  when 
there  will  be  a  depth  of  water,  above  the  sills,  greater  by  1 1  feet  than  that 
£>f  anv  dock  in  Liverpool  or  Birkenhead. 

'     h  the  difficulty  is  overcome  of  crossing  the  several 
t  V  that  intersect  the  course  of  the  new  canal,  so  rhai 

\i\€L\'  inini-:  snaii  not  be  impeded,  is  one  of  special  interest  in  this  bold 
scheme.    The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  crosses  the  Mersey 
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at  Runcorn  by  a  bridge  that  leaves  a  clear  headway  of"?  ^  '  '^^H 
water,  and  it  was  determined  that  this  headway  should  b-  ni  '  in 

the  bridges  over  the  canal.  The  use  of  swing  bridges  on  iinc^  yn  i  du^vay 
over  which  trains  are  constantly  passing  being  out  of  the  question,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  railways  be  carried  over  the  canal  at  the  required 
height.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  before 
the  Canal  Company  can  cut  the  existing  lines  of  railway  it  shall  construct 
permanent  bridges,  and  carry  over  them  lines  rising  by  gradients  not 
exceeding  i  in  135,  and  not  only  so,  but  these  deviation  Imes  must  be 
previously  given  up  to  the  several  railway  companies  for  six  months  to 
be  tried  experimentally  in  that  period  for  gtHxls  traffic.  The  cost  of 
constructing  these  deviation  lines,  which,  in  all,  will  not  be  ^r  short  of 


Fig,  lyja.— The  Fnnch  Steam  Ncnny, 

12  miles  of  new  railway^  will  not  be  much  less  than  ^500,000.  The 
traffic  of  the  canal  will  probably  have  great  feeders  at  certain  points  in 
the  other  canals  and  the  railway  lines  that  reach  it.  For  in<^i;inre  the 
Bridgcwater  Canal,  now  incorporated  with  the  greater  undc  ill 

bring  traffic  from  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  the  river  \V'ea\ei  ilt 

laden  barges  from  Cheshire,  and  at  other  points  the  railways  wUl  bnng 
the  produce  of  the  excellent  coal  fields  of  South  Yorkshire  and  South 
Lancashire,  which  will  be  autoniahcally  transferred  from  the  waggons 
into  ocean  going  steamships. 

Though  the  general  notion  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  as  a  dccp» 
wide  trench,  or  cutting  following  the  course  shown  on  the  map,  is 
sufficiently  simple,  the  operation  of  carrying  this  into  practice  involves 
the  exercise  of  great  skill   and    ingenuity   in  dealing  with  mechaniisil 
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'.^^^trles,     Man's  operations  in  the  world  consist  but  m  changing  the 

tn  of  masses  of  matter;  and  the  properties  of  matter — its  inertia, 

,.ri    It  .vWaiioOj  etc,  are  the  forces  that  oppose  his  efforts.    The 

i^zx  to  be  shifted  in  excavating  this  trench  of  thirty-five 

3S  the  country  was  no  less  than  sixty  millions  of  tons.    The 

u<^r  of  *' navvies"  employed  at  one  time  has  been  i5|OOo;  but  even 

rmy  of  workmen  would  have  made  but  slow  progress  with  a  cutting 

1^  magnitude,  had  not  the  *' strong  shouldered  steain*'  been  also 

:  into  operation  for  scooping  out  the  soiK     The  illustrations  (Figs, 

Ji;a  and    137^)  will  show   the  arrangement  of  two  forms  of  **  steam 


Fi<;.  xyyh,  —  The  English  Stmm  A^awy. 


'  'c  much  used  on  the  works.     One  iTig.  137*^'  is  snnilar 

used  for  cltarinK  JTiud  out  of  rivers  and  canals  :  it  consists 

'  '--,  or  buckets,  mounted  on  an  endless  chain,  so  as  to 

iim  an  inclined  embankment  and  tip  it  into  waggons 

her  (Fig.  137^)  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  ladle 

I  St   the  face  of  a  cutting  in  rising,  and  filling  e-ich 

nearly  a  ton  of  the  material.     It  is  most  interesting 

he  perfect  control  which  the  man  at  the  levers  exercises  over 

1'%  the  movements  of  which  he  directs  with  as  much  precision 

4s  ki  ha  were  handhng  a  spoon.     One  of  these  steam  navvies  ts  able  to 
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fill  600  waggons  or  more— that  is,  to  remove  3,000  tons  of  mateh^nl — in 
one  day  ;  and  as  many  as  eighty  of  them  have  been  simultiineously  used 
on  the  Canal  works.  The  value  of  the  plant  employed  by  the  contractor 
is  estimated  at  j^ 700^000,  and  the  length  of  lemporary  railway  lines  (see 
^^Z*  137)1  for  transport  of  the  **  spoil,"  etc,  is  said  to  exceed  300  miles. 
There  is  a  main  line  running  through  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  and  known  to  the  workmen  as  the  "Overland  Route."  From  this 
diverge  numerous  branches,  seme  to  the  bottom  of  the  cxcuvations  ra 
progress,  others  to  embankments  down  which  is  tipped  out  the  **  spoil/' 
as  the  dug  out  material  is  called  ;  while  others  connecting  w  ilh  brickfields 
and  i^uarries,  or  with  existmg  canals  and  railway  lines,  sen'e  to  bring 
supplies  of  the  materials  used  in  the  constructions.  Some  1 50  locomo- 
tives are  constantly  at  work  on  these  temporary  lines,  and  the  coal  con* 
sumed  by  them,  and  by  the  steam  navvies,  steam  cranes,  piunping 
engines,  etc,  is  equivalent  to  about  two  train  loads  ever\*  day. 

Though  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  to  be  nearly  twice  as  wide  as 
the  Suez  Canal,  its  width  for  some  miles  below  Manchester  will  be  stiIJ 
greater,  for  there  the  banks  will  form  long  continuous  wharves  for  ihe 
accommodation  of  the  works  and  factories  that  are  certain  to  be  attracted 
to  the  spot.  Indeed,  so  obvious  are  the  advantages  of  ocean  shipment, 
and  so  extensive  the  industries  of  South  Lancashire,  that  It  is  not  im- 
probable the  whole  course  of  the  canal  may,  in  process  of  time,  be  lined 
with  whar\'es,  and  the  two  great  cities  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  may 
be  united  by  a  continuous  track  of  dense  population.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believ^e  that  the  undertaking  will  be  a  financial 
success.  Calculation  has  shown  that  if  the  cotton  alone  that  enters  and 
leaves  Manchester  were  cirried  by  the  canal  at  half  the  rates  charged  by 
the  railways,  there  would  result  not  only  an  annual  saving  of  ^^4 56,000  to 
the  cotton  trade,  but  a  clear  profit  to  the  canal  company  sufficient  to  pay 
more  than  3  per  cent  interest  on  its  own  capital  And,  again,  the  rail- 
way and  other  local  interests  that  have  hithffrto  been  opposed  to  this 
great  enterprise  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  the  long  run  benefited  by  the 
enlarged  prosperity  and  increased  general  trade  and  manufactures  it  will 
develop.  So  that  it  will  presently  be  found  that  there  is  room  enough 
and  work  enough  for  both  canal  and  railways. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  so  far  from  havnng  been  ready  for  traSic 
on  the  1st  January,  1892,  was  not  completed  until  the  end  of  1893,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  16th  December,  1893,  that  the  directors  and  their  friends 
made  the  trial  trip  throughout  its  entire  length,  accomplishing  the 
distance  of  35 J  miles  in  5?  hours.  The  total  cost  of  the  canal  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  estnnates,  which  placed  it  at  eight  mill'  Is, 

as  fifteen  millions  is  the  sum  actually  expended  upon  it.     Willi  i=.t 

capital  expenditure,  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  ordinary  i^li.tiLnujdcis 
can  look  for  dividends,  especially  as  there  has  not  been  any  sudden  nish 
of  traffic,  such  as  many  sanguine  people  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
traffic  is  continuously  and  steadily  increasmg,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  great  work  will  ultimately  prove  a  commercial,  as  it  hits 
aD  engineering,  success. 
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s^eral  other  canals  for  sea  golngr  ships  this  last  addition  to  the 

levements  of  modem  engineenng  is  but  the  realisation  ot  a  project 

»t  a  long  past  period.     1  he  idea  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 

iand  the  North  Sea  dates  back  into  ihc  Middle  Ages,  and  indeed  a 

CftBal  was  constructed  in  1389,  which  by  uniting  two  secondary 

sitre^ms  of  the  peninsula  realty  did  provide  a  waterway  between  the  two 

seas.     The  inefficiency  of  this  means  of  communication  may  be  inferred 

from  tlie  feet  of  there  having  been  proposed  since  ihat  penod  no  fewer 

t^rm  sixteen  schemes  of  canalisation  between  these  two  seas,  of  which 

:«;ntly  completed  North   Sea  Canal  is  the  sixteenth,  and  it  need 

f>e  said  the  greatest,  so  that  in  comparison  WMth  it  the  rest  vanish 

ricance.     The  canal  was  commenced  in  1887,  and  on  the  20th 

95,   it  was  opened    by  the  reigning  Emperor  of   Ormany, 

vA  IL.  with  a  very  imposing  naval  pageant  in  which  nearly  a  hun- 

hips  of  war  from  the  great  navies  of  the  world  took  part.     A  glance 

ii  me  Accompanying  skctch*map  will  show  the  great  importance  of  this 


Fig.  llJc^Skihh  Map  ef  The  North  Sta  Canal 

yanal  as  a  highway  of  commerce.    The  entrance  to  the  Baltic  has  hitherto 

''•'"  i  the  peninsula  of  Denmark  and  through  the  narrow  "belts" 

s'' that  divide  the  Danish  Islands,  a  course  beset  wiih  imminent 
[  -  L^  ik.tvigators,  for  the  channels  abound  in  rocks  and  dangerous 
^hy  to  say  nothing  about  the  frequent  storms  and  the  impediments  of 
»<•€  floes.  Yet  as  many  as  35,000  vessels  have  lately  had  to  take  that 
tour^  annually^  these  representing  a  total  tonnage  of  no  less  than 
2<^ooo,ooo  tcns»  The  figures  speak  for  the  magnitude  of  the  Baltic 
ahipping  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  while  the  losses  incurred 
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in  traversing  these  forbidding  waters  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement 
that  since  1858,  nearly  3000  ships  have  been  wrecked  in  them,  and  a 
greater  number  much  damaged.  ^  Indeed,  for  large  vessels,  there  is  hardly 
a  more  dangerous  piece  of  navigation  in  all  Europe.  The  importance 
of  this  canal  must  not  therefore  be  estimated  solely  bv  the  saving  of 
length  in  siiips*  course,  though  that  is  great,  as  the  map  shows. 

The  North  Sea  Canal  is  61  miles  long,  200  f).  wide  at  the  surface,  85  ft. 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  it  will  admit  of  vessels  of  10,000  tons  register 
passing  through,  the  average  time  of  transit  being  about  twelve  hours. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  undertaking  was  nearly  eight  and  a  quarter 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  about  one-ihird  of  (his  sum  was  contributed 
by  Germany,  for  whom  the  canal  is  of  the  greatest  strategic  importance 
in  case  of  war,  for  her  fighting  ships  need  not  then  traverse  foreign  waters. 
The  construction  was  therefore  pushed  forward  with  unusual  energy,  as 
many  as  8,600  men  having  been  engaged  on  the  works  at  one  time.  An 
important  naval  station  already  exists  at  Kiel,  the  B^tic  end  of  the 
canal,  where  there  is  a  splendid  harbour.  The  engineer  and  designer  of 
this  water-way  is  Herr  Otto  Baensch,  who  has  devised  much  ingenious 
machinery  in  connection  with  the  immense  tidal  locks  at  the  extremities 
of  the  canal,  and  the  swing  bridges  by  which  several  lines  of  railway  are 
carried  across  it.  In  the  construction  of  this  canal  there  were  no  vast 
engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  hence  strikin^^  feats  of  moun- 
tain excavation  or  valley  bridging  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  its  course, 
though  in  places  there  are  some  deep  cuttinijs.  The  methods  of  exca- 
vating and  of  steam  dredging  that  were  made  use  of  have  already  been 
illustrated  in  relation  to  the  other  works  described  in  this  article.  The 
country  through  which  the  canal  passes  does  not  present  any  unusually 
picturesque  features. 


THE  PANAMA  AND  NICARAGUA  CANAL  PROJECTS. 

T^HE  several  undertakings  described  in  our  chapter  on  Ship  Canals  are 
-■•  now  all  completed  and  in  active  operation,  and  but  for  financial  mis- 
management and  di  shonest  speculations,  the  same  might  probably  have  been 
said  of  another  great  project,  the  name  of  which  was  on  everyone*s  lips  a 
short  time  ago,  but  in  which  public  interest  has  lately  waned  ;  perhaps 
from  a  mistaken  impression  that  the  construction  itself  is  involved  in  a 
common  ruin  with  the  fortunes  of  so  many  of  its  promoters,  or  that  the 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  some  unforeseen  and  insurmountable  engineer- 
ing difficulties.  These  assumptions  have  so  little  justification  that  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Lesseps*  last  great  project  may  yet  be  completed 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  and  the  Panama  Canal  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  still  exists,  and 
possesses  not  only  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  almost  quite  finished,  but 
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aJ]  the  extensive  plant  in  perfect  condition  for  resunaing-  operations.  The 
pginal  scheme  provided  for  a  lidal  water-way  between  the  two  oceans, 
hout  the  intervention  of  a  aitij^ie  lock.  The  cana!  was  to  be  nearly  47 
pes  in  length,  100  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  72  feet  wide  at 
J  bottom,  and  29  feet  deep.  The  entrances  arc  at  Col<»n  on  the  Atlantic 
Je,  and  at  Panama  on  the  Pacific,  The  latter  is  the  eastern  extremity, 
the  western  one  is  on  the  Atlantic  side,  owing  to  the  configuration  of 
isthmus  which  curves  round  the  Panama  Gulf  that  opens  to  the  south, 
[railway  crosses  the  isthmus  between  the  points  already  named,  and  the 
lite  of  the  canal  is  laid  down  almost  parallel  with  ihis  railway,  from 
hich  it  is  nowhere  far  distant.  For  the  first  20  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
|e  the  land  is  only  at  a  very  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  say 
J  or  30  feet,  but  the  next  j  1  miles  is  more  hilly,  the  elevations  reaching 
\  some  points  150  to  170  feel,  but  these  are  only  for  short  distances,  A 
Wf  miles  farther  on,  they  rise  still  hij^her,  unltl  at  Culcbra  the  hij^hest 
^int  is  met  with,  about  323  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  a  cut  of  this 
pth,  I jooo  feet  long,  would  be  required.  Thiou^'h  this  highest  part  it 
been  proposed  to  drive  a  tunnel,  but  the  total  extent  of  the  deep 
:  at  this  part  of  the  canal  would  be  nearly  2  miles  in  length.  This 
^310  doubt  be  a  work  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude,  for  it  has 
ikulated  that  no  less  than  24,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  con- 
Iflng  for  the  most  part  of  solid  rock^  would  have  to  be  removed.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  to  offer  any  great  difficulty  in  an  engineering 
Dint  of  view.  Doubtless  it  would  be  costly,  and  would  take  some  time 
I  accomplish.  Another  heavy  piece  of  work  would  consist  in  construe- 
I  for  controUing  a  mountain  torrent  called  the  Rio  Chagrcs,  through 
lUcy  of  which  the  canal  passes.  This  stream  is  very  variable  in  the 
(Quantity  of  water  it  discharges,  rising  in  the  rainy  season  45  feet  above 
ill  ordinary  level,  and  sending  down  forty  times  as  much  water  as  it  does 
in  the  dr>'  season. 

Mr»    Saabye,  an  American  engineer,  who  examined  unofficially  the 
works  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1894,  considers  that  about  one  half  of  the 
total  excavation  has  already  been  done,  and  one  half  of  the  total  length 
'^*'the  canal  almost  finished,  and  remaining  in  comparatively  good  condi- 
Al  both  ends^  including   15  miles  on  the  Atlantic  side,  there  is 
r    18  to  24  feet  deep.     "Besides  the  work  already  done,  the  Canal 
pany  has  on  hand,  distributed  at  both  terminals,  and  at  convenient 
:    !iT^  along  the  canal  route,  an  immense  stock  of  machinery,  tools, 
diedges,  barges,  steanxers,  tug-boats,  and  materials  for  continued  con- 
itniction.     At  Panama,  La  Boca*  and  Colon,  as  well  as  along  the  canal, 
ire  numerous  buildings — large  and  small — for  offices^  workshops,  store- 
hoviies,  and  warehouses,  and  for  lodging  and  boarding  the  men  who  were 
employed  on  the  work.     The  finished  work,  as  well  as  all  the  machinery, 
tod*,  materials,  buildings,  etc.,  are  well  taken  care  of  and  looked  after. 
1  Company  employs  one  hundred  uniformed  policemen,  besides 
i.vatchmen,  machinists,  and  others,  whose  sole  duty  consists  in 
fhe  canal  and  looking  after  needed  repairs  of  plant  and  care  of 
In  fact,  the  work  and  the  w^hole  plant  is  in  such  a  condition, 
1  could  ascertain,  that  renewed  construction  could  be  taken  up 
-icd  to  a  finish  at  any  time  it  is  desired  to  do  so,  after  the  Corn- 
el ces  will  permit/* 

oous  amount  of  money  has  already  been  expended  on  the 
nal,  arjd  much  of  it  lavishlv  ^md  unnecessarily.     A  rcorfranised 
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company  may  probably  be  able  to  form  such  estimates  of  the  probable 
cost  of  completing  the  work  under  careful  and  efficient  management,  that 
financial  confidence  in  it  may  be  restored.  The  canal  not  only  already 
possesses  the  requisite  planr,  but  the  route  has  the  special  advantagci  ot 
assistance  in  transport  from  the  railway  everywhere  at  but  a  short 
distance  from  it,  and  fine  commodious  harbours  for  its  ocean  mouths.  If 
it  were  finished  as  originally  designed,  vessels  could  pass  throujkfh  it  with 
one  tide,  say  in  about  six  hours.  It  is  understood  that  before  the  Panama 
enterprise  is  again  proceeded  with,  the  Company  think  that  a  sum  of 
about  ;/^2  5,000  should  be  expended  in  a  complete  survey  and  re-study  of  all 
the  conditions,  and  the  results  submitted  to  the  most  eminent  cng^incers, 
A  rival  scheme  for  carrying'  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  thai 
divides  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  as  the  proposed  route  is  to  cross  l^ke  Nicaragua,  an  extensions 
sheet  of  water  situated  some  400  or  500  miles  north-west  of  the  Panama 
Canal  The  lake  is  no  miles  long  and  45  miles  broad,  and  is  on  its 
western  side  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  strip  of  land  only  12  miles 
wide,  having  at  one  point  an  elevation  not  exceedmg  154  feet,  which  is 
probably  the  lowest  on  the  isthmus.  The  lake  drains  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  east,  by  the  San  Juan  river,  a  fine  wide  stream,  120  miles  in 
length,  which  is  navigable  for  river  boats  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  up  lo 
the  lake,  except  near  its  upper  part,  where  some  rapids  at  certain  times 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  boats.  This  canal  project  first  took  definite 
form  in  1S50,  when  a  5urv*ey  was  made  and  routes  reported  on.  The 
scheme  attracted  some  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1872,  ajid 
again  in  1885,  further  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  States  Government,  The  earlier  schemes  provided  for  the  rise  and 
fall  between  sea  and  lake^ioS  feet,  a  considerable  number  of  locks — 
eleven  on  each  side,  making  the  total  length  from  sea  to  sea  181  miles. 
The  report  of  the  latter  advocated  the  canaliratinn  of  the  San  Juan  by  a 
very  bold  measure,  namely,  the  construction  of  an  immense  dam,  by 
which  the  waters  were  to  be  retained  in  the  valley  for  many  miles  at  the 
level  of  the  lake*  A  company  was  formed  to  promote  the  project,  aad 
again  in  1S90  there  were  more  surveys  and  estimates  made.  This  com- 
pany actually  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  attempting  lo 
improve  the  harbour  at  Greytown,  which  would  have  fomied  the  eastern 
terminus,  but  had  become  silted  up.  But  it  was  found  afterwards  that  it 
would  be  better  to  recommend  the  fonnation  of  an  artificial  harbour  at 
another  point,  by  constructing  two  long  piers  running  out  into  the  sea, 
although  this  change  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  canal  already  excavated  by  the  company  near  Greytown.  The 
company  has  also  Ukl  down  about  12  mi!es  of  rail^'ay  along  the  proposed 
route,  with  wooden  and  iron  sheds  as  workshops,  offices,  etc.,  and,  more- 
over, had  dredges  and  other  appliances  at  work.  At  this  stage  it  was 
proposed  that  the  United  States  Government  should  guarantee  the  bonds 
of  the  Nicaragu  I  Canal  Company  to  the  extent  of  more  than  twenty 
million  pounds  sterling.  By  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  March,  1895,  a 
commission  of  engineers  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
feasibility,  permanence,  and  cost  of  construction  and  completion  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  route  contemplated.  The  report  of  this  commis* 
sion  is  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  whole  scheme  based  upon 
%  personal  examination  of  the  route,  and  on  the  plans,  surveys,  and  esli* 
lutes  made  for  the  company,  whose  records,  however,  are  stated  in  the 
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\  to  be  deficient  in  the  supply  of  many  important  data.     The  Canal 
my*s  project  provided  U>x  the  improvement  of  Greytown  harbour, 
ady  stated,  and  from  ihat  place  the  canal  was  to  proceed  west- 
fat  the  sea-level  to  the  ran^^c  of  hi^'h  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of 
^e  isthmus,  which  elevation  was  to  be  ascended  by  three  locks  of  unusual 
tpth,  and  a  deep  cut  more  than  3  miles  in  length,  through  rock  to  a 
cimum  depth  of  324  fei?t.     After  passing  this  enormous  cut,  the  route 
r)vidcs  for  a  series  of  deep  basins,  in  which  the  water  is  confined  by 
timerous  dams  or  embankments,  the  canal  excavations  being  confined 
^ short  sections  through  higher  ground  separating  these  basins.     The 
♦ih   of  these  embankments  will  be  about  6  miles,  and  their 
^  will  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  more  than  seventy.     About  31  miles 
Jreytown  the  canal  reaches  the  Snn  Juan  river,  which,  however,  by 
I  of  ail  enormous  dam  across  the  valley  at  a  |  lace  called  Ochoa,  69 
r  below  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Nicarairua, 
Uhcre  pmctically  converted  into  an  arn^  of  the  lake.     This  dam,  which 
uld  luise  the  water  of  the  river  60  feet  above  its  present  level,  and  would, 
of  course,  flood  the  valley  back  to  the  lake,  is  the  most  notable  feature  of 
the  project.     Its  maximum  height  would  be  about  105  feet,  and  the  weirs 
on  its  crest,  to  discharge  the  surplus  water,  would  require  a  total  len^xth  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Twenty-three  smaller  embankments  would 
also  be  needed  for  retaining  the  waters  ;  the  river  would  have  to  be 
deepened  in  the  upper  part,  and  a  channel  dredged  out  in  the  snft  mud  of 
the  lake  for  14  miles  beyond  the  river.     The  big  Ochoa  clam  is  said  to 
_have  no  precedent  m  eni^ineering  construction,  on  account  of  its  great 
eight  and  the  enormous  volume  of  the  waters  it  is  intended  to  retain. 
|o  doubt  its  construction  and  safe  maintenance  are  within  the  range  of 
ering  skill,  when  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  survey  of  the  site  has 
Ciade,  and  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming.     From  the  western 
Jof  the  lake  its  level  would  also  be  extended  by  another  great  dam 
ftg  the  valleys  of  the  Tola  and  the  Rio  Grande,  wiih  a  length  of 
nnd  a  height  of  90  feet*     The  canal  would  then  be  carried  to 
L'l  by  a  series  of  locks.     The  length  of  the  canal  from  sea  to 
•  ..>>.4,.i  be  170  miles,  but  of  this  only  40  miles  of  channel  would  require 
be   excavated.     The   total   cost   of  the  work,    as  estimated   by  the 
r.iri   11.1  Canal  Company,  would  be  about  fiteen  million  pounds  sterling, 
tie  Commission  of  Eni^^ineers  thinks  about  double  that  amount 
\  safer  calculation,  and  taking  into  account  the  imperfection  of 
be  data,  even  this  mii,'ht  be  exceeded  in  certain  contingencies.     The 
crnment   of  the   United   States   has  been   urged  to  expend  a  few 
nnd  pounds  on  another  en;:jneering  commission,  to  make  complete 

ys,  and  consider  all  the  practical  problems  involved,  including  the 

fiiM]  selection  of  a  route. 


Fig,  i%Z.—Briiannin  Btid^^t  Ahnai  Sfraf/s. 


IRON    BRIDGES. 


THE  credit  of  having  invented  the  arch  is  almost  universally  assigned 
to  the  ancient  Romans,  though  the  period  of  its  introduction  and  the 
date  of  its  first  application  to  bridge  building  are  unknown.  That  aomc 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  timber  bridges  of  Rome  had  not 
been  superseded  by  those  of  more  permanent  constructiun  is  implied  in 
the  legend  of  the  defence  of  the  gate  by  Horaiius  Codes — a  tale  %vbich 
has  stirred  the  heart  of  many  a  schoolboy,  and  is  known  to  everybody  by 
Macaulay's  spirited  verses,  in  which 

"Still  b  ihe  story  told, 
Haw  well  Horatiui  kept  the  bridce* 
Td  the  brave  <la>'s  of  old." 

Some  of  the  arched  bridges  built  by  the  Romans  rcmaii?  in  use  to  1 

day  to  attest  the  skill  of  their  architects*     The  Ponte  Molo  ai  Rome,  for 

exjunphf  was  erected  icx)  lie. ;  and  at  various  places  in  Italy  and  Spain 

many  of  the  ancient  arches  suW  ew?ii,asax^?crKv,^V*:wt  %iv  arch  of  150  ft  j 
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\  yet  remains  entire.  Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  stone  Of 
;  arch  was  the  only  mode  of  constructing  Siibstantial  and  permanent 
And  m  the  present  centur}'  many  line  bridges  have  been  budt 
ne  riTches.  The  London  and  Waterloo  Bridges  across  the  Thames 
91-known  instances,  each  having  several  arches  of  wide  span,  atlain- 
'  In  the  respective  cases  1 52  ft.  and  1 20  ft.  The  widest  arch  in  England, 
",  one  probably  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  its  magnificent  stride  of  200  ft., 
[the  bridge  across  the  Dee  at  Chester,  built  by  Harrisson  in  1820.  At  the 
Id  of  last  century  cmi  iron  began  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
pdges»  a  notable  example  being  the  bridge  over  the  Wear  at  Sunderland, 
which  the  span  is  240  ft.  But  with  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
kt  iron  into  bridge  building  a  new  era  commenced,  and  some  of  the 
esults  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  material  will  be  described  in  the 
fit  article.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  how  the  pro- 
tics  of  wrought  iron  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  construction 
iges,  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be  necessary  regarding  the 
t  to  which  the  materials  of  such  structures  are  exposed. 
I  strains  may  be  first  meniiuned  as  act  most  directly  on  the  materials 
Tjkay  structure  or  machine,  and  these  are  two  in  number,  namely,  exten- 
I  and  compression.  When  a  rope  is  used  to  suspend  a  weight,  the  force 
ted  by  the  latter  tends  to  stretch  the  rope,  and  if  the  weight  be  made 
|ffu:rently  great,  the  rope  will  break  by  being  pulled  asunder.  The  weight 
Tiich  )ust  suffices  to  do  this  is  the  me  as  a  re  of  the  tenacity  of  the  rope, 
ain,  when  a  brick  supports  a  weight  laid  upon  it,  the  force  tends  to  com- 
ihe  parts  of  the  brick  or  to  push  them  closer  together,  and  if  the 
tc  were  great  enough,  the  brick  would  yield  to  it  by  being  crushed 
lonr,  a  bri  k  offers  so  great  a  resistance  to  a  crushing  pressure,  that  a 
Vgle  ordinary  red  brick  may  be  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  iK  lons^ 
r  lbs. — that  is,  about  1,000  lbs,  on  each  square  inch  of  its  surface. 

lljricks  at  the  base  of  a  tall  factory-  chimney  are  in  no  danger  of 

_  ^^cmshed  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  although  that  is  often  ver>'' 

great     The  tettiuity  of  tne  brick*  however,  presents  the  greatest  possible 

contrast  to  its  strength  in  resisting  pressure,  for  it  would  give  way  to  a  puU 

fonly  a  few  pounds.     Ca^t  iron  resembles  a  brick  to  a  certain  extent  in 

fing  great  resistance  to  being  crushed  compared  to  that  which  it  offers 

ng  pulled  asunder,  while  wrought  iron  far  excels  the  cast  metal  in 

^y*  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  resistance  to  compression. 

The  following  table  expresses  the  forces  in  tons  which  must  be  applied 
for  each  square  inch  in  the  section  of  the  metals,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  torn  apart  or  crushed; 


T<«*dry  per 
•qu»re  inch,  in 

Crushing;  pfe»- 
*iire  per  Mjium 
mch,  in  lonA.     \ 

Oist  iron   ^ ,.., 

8 
30 

5° 
'7 

Wrought  iron  •••«»•.«.. 

Iron  wire  ♦..,,  ..  .....  ...  . 

Betides  the  direct  strains  which  tend  to  simply  elongate  or  compress  the 
matenah  of  a  stnicturc  or  of  a  machine,  there  arc  tocmIcs  of  applyvtv^tQices 
*fcicli  gire  rise  to  transi-erse  strnmSf  tending  to  twist  or  wrench  t\\t  pvtcev 
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or  to  bend  them,  or  rupture  them  by  causing  one  pAit  o*'  ;i  solid  lo  slide 
aw;iy  from  the  rest.  Strains  of  this  kind  no  doubt  come  into  play  in  cer- 
tain subordinate  piUls  uf  bridges  of  any  kmd:  but  if  wc  divide  bridges 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  strains  to  which  the  essential  parts  of  the 
structure  are  subject,  wc  may  place  in  a  class  where  Uie  materials  are 
exposed  to  crushing  forces  only,  all  bridges  formed  with  stone  and  brick 
iurchcs  J  and  in  a  second  class,  where  ihc  material  is  subjected  to  extension 
only,  we  can  range  all  suspension  bridges;  while  the  third  class  is  made 
up  of  bridges  in  which  the  material  has  lo  resist  b«»th  compression  and  ex- 
tension. This  last  includes  all  the  various  forms  of  girder  bridges^  whether 
trussed,  lattice,  or  tubular.  The  only  remark  that  need  be  here  made  on 
arched  bridges  is,  that  when  cast  iron  was  applied  to  the  construction  ol 
bridges,  the  chief  strength  of  ihc  material  lying  in  iij»  rest  stance  lo  pres- 
sure, the  principle  of  ct instruction  adopted  was  mainly  the  same  as  thai 
which  governs  the  lormation  of  the  arch;  but  as  ♦  ast  iron  has  also  some 
tenacity,  this  pennitted  certain  moditicaiions  in  ''*e  adjustment  of  the 
equilibnum,  which  are  quite  out  of  the  question  in  structures  of  brick  and 
stone, 


Fig.  139. 


The  general  principle  of  the  construction  of  girder  bridges  is  easily 
explained  by  considering  a  simple  case,  which  is  almost  within  every- 
body's experience.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  plank  supported  as  in  Fig,  139. 
The  plank  will  by  its  own  weight  sink  down  in  me  centre,  l:>ecoming 
curved  in  the  manner  shown  ;  or  if  the  curvature  be  not  sufficiently  obvious, 
it  may  always  be  increased  by  placing  weights  on  the  centre,  as  at  ;t'.  It 
the  length  of  the  plank  had  l>een  accurately  measured  when  it  was  extended 
flat  upon  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  upj»eroi  concave 
surface,  #j  6,  had  bcct^me  shorter,  and  ihc  lower  or  convex  surface,  <r  «/, 
longer  when  the  plank  is  supported  only  at  the  ends— a  result  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  hgurc  it  assumes.  It  is  plain,  i.jcn,  thai  the  parts  of  the 
wood  near  the  upper  surface  are  squeezed  together,  while  near  the  lower 
surface  the  wood  is  stretched  out.  Thus,  the  portions  in  the  vjcmity  of  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  arc  in  opposite  conditions  of  strain;  for  in  the 
one  the  tenacity  of  the  material  comes  into  play,  and  m  the  other  its  power 
of  resisting  compression.  There  is  an  mlcrmediaic  layer  of  wood,  how. 
ever,  which,  being  neither  extended  or  compressed,  receives  no  strain*  Tlie 
position  of  this  is  indirated  by  the  Xwi  t' /,  calleH  •• -•  -"ftral  line,  Jf  the 
plank,  instead  of  being  laid  flat,  is  put  u|>on  n  m  Ftg.  140,  the 

dctf action  caused  by  its  weight  will  hardly  be  i^i^,    .,  ..:>k%  and  it  will  in 
this  position  support  a  weight  w\\kh  \n  wslotrnw  wv^  •ww^id  have  brok^ 
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;  doAi).  There  is  in  this  case  a  Tieutral  line,  ^y^  as  before ;  b»*2i  as  the 
^rt  which  is  most  compressed  or  extended  is  now  situated  at  a  greater 
nee  from  the  ncvitral  line,  the  resistance  of  the  material  acts,  as  it 
?rc,  at  a  greater  leverage.  Again  the  portions  near  the  neutral  line  are 
ftdec  no  strain  \  they  do  not,  therefore,  add  to  the  strength,  although  they 


Fig.  140. 

F  the  vvei^ru  tn  be  supported,  and  they  may,  for  that  reason,  be  re- 

with  advantage,  leaving  only  sufficient  wood  to  connect  the  upper 

liver  portions  ngidly  together.   The  form  of  cast  iron  Ijeams,  Fig.  141, 

were  used  for  many  purposes,  depends  upon  these  principles.   The 


Fig   Mf 


Fia  t42; 


*ftiorsnl  ?iren  of  the  lower  flange,  which  is  subjected  to  tension,  is  six  times 
^or  one^  which  has  to  resist  compression*  because  the  strength 
resist  pressure  is  about  six  times  greater  than  its  power  of 
^  a  piilL     If  the  u[]per  flange  were  made  thicker,  tlic  girder  would 
!iiker.  because  the  increased  weight  would  simply  add  to  the  tension 
'  lower  one.  Where,  therefore^  the  girder  would  be  luof^  tc^d^  Xoij^vn^ 


^ 
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way  than  before.  If  we  suppose  the  vertical  web  divided  into  separate 
vertical  portions,  and  disposed  as  at  Fig*  142,  the  strenf^  of  the  -d 

the  pnnciplc  on  which  thai  strength  depends,  wijl  be  m  no  wa  d. 

and  we  at  once  obtain  the  box  girder,  which  on  a  large  scale,  and  irrangea 
so  that  the  roadway  passes  through  it,  forms  the  tubular  bridi^e.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  upper  part  should  have  strength  enough  tu  *     he 

compressing  JorLj,  and  the  lower  the  extending  force,  to  whkl.  lt 

may  be  subject ;  and  wrou^),t  iron,  properly  arranged,  is  found  tu  navt  (he 
requisite  strength  in  both  ways,  witnout  undue  weight.  The  various  forms 
of  trussed  girders,  the  trellis  and  the  lattice  girders,  now  so  much  used  for 
railway  bridges,  alt  depend  upon  the  same  general  principles,  as  does  alio 
the  Warren  girder,  in  which  the  iron  bars  arc  joined  so  as  to  form  a  senes 
of  triangles,  as  in  Fig,  143. 


Fia  143- 

Girders  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron  up  to  500  ft  in  lengtih.  but 
cost  of  such  ver>'  long  girders  is  so  great,  that  for  spans  of  this  wiatib  ( 
modes  of  construction  are  usually  adopted. 


GIRDER  BRIDGES. 

THE  Britannia  Bridge,  which  carries  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way across  the  Menai  Straits,  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  example 
of  an  iron  bridge  on  the  girder  principle.  It  was  designed  by  Stephenson, 
but  the  late  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  contributed  largely  by  his  knowledge  of  iron 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  if  he  did  not,  in  fact,  propose  the  actual 
form  of  the  lubes»  Stephenson  fixed  upon  a  site  about  a  tnile  south  of 
Telford's  great  suspension  bridge,  because  there  occurred  at  this  point  a 
rock  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  well  adapted  for  the  foundation  of  a  tower. 
This  rock,  which  rises  10  ft.  above  the  low-water  level,  is  covered  at  high 
water  to  about  the  same  depth.  On  this  is  built  the  central  tower  of  the 
bridge,  460  ft.  from  the  shore  on  either  side,  where  rises  another  tower,  and 
at  a  distance  from  each  of  these  of  230  ft.  is  a  continuous  embankment  of 
stone,  176  ft  long.  The  towers  and  abutments  arc  buili  with  slightly  sloping 
aides,  the  base  of  the  central  or  Britannia  tower  being  62  ft.  by  52  fL»  the 
width  at  the  level  where  the  tubes  pass  througli  it,  a  height  of  102  ft,  being 
reduced  by  the  tapering  fooTi  to  55  ft  The  total  height  of  the  central 
tower  is  230  ft  from  its  rock  foundation*  The  parapet  vmlls  of  tlie  abut- 
ments are  tenninated  with  pedestals,  the  summits  of  which  are  decorated 
by  huge  lions,  looking  landwards.  As  each  line  of  rails  has  a  separate 
tube,  there  are  four  tubes  460  ft.  long  for  the  central  spans,  and  four  230  ft. 
long  for  the  shorter  spans  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  Each  line  of  rails, 
in  fact,  traverses  a  continuous  tube  1,513  ft.  in  length,  supported  at  intcr\ab 
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towers  and  abutments*    The  four  longer  tubes  were  built  up  on  the 

and  were  floated  on  pontoons  to  their  positions  between  the  lowers, 

1  to  the  required  elevation  by  powerful  hydraulic  machinery-.  The 

I  ii'i>(ht  nf  each  ttibe  at  the  central  tower  is  30  ft^  but  the  bottom 

I  '   ilic  curve,  and  the  other  extremities  of  the  tubes  arc 

r  \  of  22 J  ft.    The  width  outside  is  14  ft.  8  in.    Fig.  144 

M  i  I UL  uon  c>f  the  tube»  and  it  will  be  obsen^ed  that  the  top  and 

b   : :  '  Lilar,  each  of  the  top  cells,  or  lubes,  being  i  ft*  9  in,  wide,  and 

.:  itom  ones  2  ft.  4  in.     The  vertical  framing  of  the  tube  con- 

\  of  b,irs  of  T-ironi  which  are  bent  at  the  top  and  bottom, 

the  top  and  biittofn  cells  for  about  2  ft.    The  covering  of  the 

1  of  plate:*  of  wrought  iron,  rivetted  to  T-  ^tid  L-shaped  ribs, 

I  of  the  plates  is  varied  m  different  parts  from  J  in*  to  |  in* 

L    <     I      es  vary  also  in  their  length  and  width  in  the  different  pans  of 

,  some  being  6  ft.  by  1}  ft,,  and  others  12  ft  by  2  ft,  4  in.    The 

not  made  by  overlapping  the  plates^  but  are  all  what  are  termed 

3,  that  is,  the  plates  meet  edge  to  edge,  and  along  the  juncture  a 

bar  of  T*inm  w  rivetted  on  each  side,  thus :  -y-.   The  cells  are  also  formed 
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of  iron  plates,  bolted  together  by  L- shaped  iron  bars  at  the  angles.  The 
rails  rest  on  longitudinal  timber  sleepers,  which  are  well  secured  b\'  angle- 
iron  to  the  T^ribs  of  the  framing  forming  the  lower  cells.  More  than  t»o 
millions  of  rivets  were  used  in  the  \vork»  and  all  the  holes  for  them,  of 
which  there  are  seven  inillions*  were  punched  by  special  machinery.     The 

.rivets  being  inserted  while  red  hol^  and  hammered  iip«  the  contraction 
which  took  place  as  they  cooled  drew  all  the  pLues  and  ribs  very  fimi!y 

I  together.  In  the  construction  of  the  tubes  no  less  than  ^y  miles  of  angle- 
iron  were  employed,  and  the  number  of  scpanitc  bars  and  plates  is  said 

llo  be  about  186,000.  The  expansion  and  contraction  which  take  place  m 
all  mntcrials  by  change  of  tenifierature  had  also  to  be  provided  for  in  the 

j  mode  of  supporting  the  tubes  themselves*  This  was  arcon^plishcd  by 
causing  the  tubes,  where  they  pass  through  the  towers,  to  rest  upon  .1  series 

1  of  rollers,  6  in,  in  diameter,  and  these  were  arranged  m  sets  of  iwtrnty-two, 

)  one  set  being  required  for  each  side  of  each  tube,  so  that  m  all  thirty-two 
sets  were  needed  There  are  other  ingenious  anangements  for  the  same 
purpose  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes  resting  on  the  abutments,  which  are  sup- 
ported on  balls  of  gun-meinl,  6  in.  in  diameter,  so  that  they  may  be  free  to 
move  in  any  n\anncr  which  the  <:ontraciions  and  expansums  of  the  huge 
tubes  may  require.  Each  of  the  tub&s,  from  end  to  end  of  the  brid|(e, 
contains  5*250  tons  of  iron.  The  mode  in  which  these  |>ondcrous  massei 
were  raised  into  their  elevated  position  is  described  in  the  article  on 
**  Hydraulic  Power,"  as  it  furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  utility 
and  convemcncc  of  that  contrivance.   The  foundation-stone  of  ilte  cenlnil 

I  tower  was  laid  in  May,  1846,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  m  Oct  >       -  ';a 

|The  tubes  have  some  very  curious  acoustic  properties:  for  t  lie 

sound  of  a  pistol-shot  is  repealed  about  half  a  dozen  times  h\  ..^^  u.  .,  >cs, 
and  the  tubular  cells,  which  extend  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other, 
were  used  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  erection  as  speaking-tubes.  It 
i&  said  that  a  conversation  may  thus  be  carried  on  witn  a  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  rigidity  of 
the  great  lubes  is  truly  wonderful.  A  very  heavy  train,  or  the  strongest 
gale,  produces  defections  in  the  centre,  vertical  and  horizontal  rcspcrtivcly^ 
of  less  than  one  inch.  But  when  ten  or  a  dozen  men  are  placed  so  that 
they  can  pres*>  against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  they  arc  able,  by  liming  their 
efforts  so  as  to  agree  with  the  period  of  oscillation  proper  to  the  tube,  10 
cause  it  to  swing  through  a  distance  of  \\  in.-  an  illustration  of  facts  ol 
great  importance  in  mechanics,  showing  that  even  the  most  strongly  built 
iron  structure  has  its  own  proper  period  of  oscillation  as  much  as  the  most 
slender  stretched  wire,  and  thai  comparatively  small  impulses  can,  by 
being  isochronous  with  the  period  of  oscillatinn,  accumulate*  as  it  were, 
and  produce  powerful  effects.  Bridges  are  often  tried  by  causing  soldiers 
to  march  over  them,  and  such  regulated  movements  fonn  the  severest  test 
of  the  freedom  of  the  structures  from  dangerous  oscillauon.  Tlic  ma>m 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  make  sixty-seven  vibrations  \h:x  minute.  The 
expansion  and  contraction  occurring  each  day  show  a  range  of  from  J  in. 
to  3  in.     The  total  cost  of  the  structure  was  2^601,865. 

A  stupendous  tubular  bridge  has  also  been  built  over  the  Sl  LAwrence 
at  Montreal,  and  the  special  difticuUtes  which  attended  its  construriion 
render  it  perhaps  unsurpassed  as  a  specimen  of  cngineenng  f  kill  The 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  may  be  judged  of  from  tlic  follo\'  n* 

sions :  Total  length  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  9)t44  ft,  •  :> ; 

length  of  tubesi  6,592  ft^  or  i^  miles  $  weight  of  iron  iti  the  tubc<^  9%hr44 
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area  of  the  surface  of  the  ironwork,  yx  acres  ;  number  of  piers,  24, 
55  spans  between  the  piers,  each  from  242  ft,  to  247  ft.  wide. 

.ular  modificntion  of  the  girder  principle  occurs  in  the  bridge 

i  I  across  a  tidal  river  at  Saltash,  Fig.  145.    Here  only  a  single 

i.arried  over  the  stream^  which  is^  however,  9cx>  ft.  wide, and 

ised  by  two  spans  of  about  434  ft.  wide.   A  pier  is  erected  in  the  very 

J  of  the  stream,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  depth  of  the 

,  here  70  ft.,  and  by  the  fact  that  below  this  lay  a  stratum  of  mud 

p. in  depth  before  a  sound  foundation  could  be  reached.    This  work  was 

bplishcd  by  sinking  a  huge  wrought  iron  cylinder,  37  ft  in  diai«eter 

koo  ft,  in  height,  over  the  spot  where  the  foundation  was  to  be  laid, 

Ne  cylinder  descended  by  its  own  weight  through  the  mud^  and  when  the 

rater  had  been  pumped  out  from  its  interior,  the  workmen  proceeded  to 

lear  away  the  mud  and  gravely  till  the  rock  beneath  was  readied.  On  this 

Ja*  then  built,  within  the  cylinder,  a  solid  pillar  of  granite  up  to  the  high- 

|'4iier  level,  and  on  it  uere  placed  four  columns  of  iron  too  ft.  high,  each 

eighmg  1 50  tons.    The  two  wide  spans  are  crossed  by  girders  ol  the  kind 

tiown  as  *'  bow-string"  girders,  each  having  a  cur\^ed  elliptical  tube,  the 

pids  of  which  are  connected  by  a  series  of  iron  rods,  forming  a  catenary 

like  that  of  a  sui^ponsion  bridge.     To  these  chains,  and  also  to  the 

1  tubes,  the  platfurm  bearing  the  rails  is  suspended  by  vertical  suspcn- 

p^and  tlie  v^hok*  is  connected  by  struts  and  ties  so  nicely  adjusted 

[ibute  the  strains  produced  by  the  load  with  the  most  beautiful 

WivfM.  \\-u-  ]*r;>i,.<'  vvas  tested,  a  train  formed  wholly  of  locomo* 
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fives,  placed  upon  the  entire  length  of  the  span,  prCMJuced  a  deBectid 
the  centre  of  7  in,  only.    This  bridge  has  sometimes  been  caJJed  a  sus 
sion  bridge  because  of  the  flexible  chords  which  connect  the  ends  <  ' 
bows ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  in  reality  bring  the  bridge  as  a  1 
under  the  suspension  principle.    The  section  of  the  bow-shaped  tube  i 
ellipse,  of  which  the  horizontal  diameter  is  t6  ft,  10  in,  and  the  vertical] 
meter  12  ft.»  and  the  rise  in  the  centre  about  30  ft.    Beside  the  two  fine  ! 
which  overleap  the  river,  the  bridge  is  prolonged  on  each  side  by  a  xiwi 
of  piers,  on  which  rest  ordinary  ^rders,  making  its  total  length  2,240  \ 
nearly  half  a  mile  ;  2  joo  tons  of  iron  were  used  in  the  construction, 
the  case  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  the  tubes  were  floated  to  the  piers  J 
then  raised  by  hydrauUc  pressure  to  their  position  150  ft.  above  the! 
of  the  water.     The  bridge  \va5  opened  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  iJ 
and  has  received  the  name  of  the  Albert  Bridge. 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 

*T*HE  general  principle  of  the  suspension  bridge  is  exemplified  in  a< 
^       hanging  between  two  fixed  points  on  the  same  level     If  two  cH 
were  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  a  roadway  for  a  bridge  might  be  fu^ 
by  laying  planks  across  the  chains,  but  there  would  necessarily  be  a  1 
descent  to  the  centre  and  a  steep  ascent  on  the  other  side.     And  it 
be  quite  impossible  by  any  amount  of  force  to  stretch  the  chains  10 
straight  line,  for  their  weight  would  always  produce  a  considcrablr  dt 
tion.    Indeed^  even  a  short  piece  of  thin  cord  cannot  be  stretched  l.orii 
tally  into  a  perfectly  straight  line,      It  was,  therefore,  a  happy  thought 
which  occurred  to  some  one,  to  hang  a  roadway  from  the  chains,  so  that  it 
might  be  quite  level,  although  they  preserved  the  nccessaiy  cur\*e.     In 
designing  such  bridges,  the  engineer  considers  the  platiorm  or  roadwaj| 
itself  constituting  part  of  the  chain,  and  adjusts  the  loads  in  such  a  ma 
that  the  whole  shall  be  in  equilibrium,  so  that  \(  the  platform  were  cutj 
sections,  the  level  of  the  road  would  not  be  impaired. 

Public  attention  was  first  strongly  drawn  to  suspension  bridgi^  1 
engineer  Telford,  who,  in  1818,  undertook  to  throve  such  a  bridge  acrdSs' 
tlie  Menai  Straits,  and  the  work  was  actually  commenced  in  the  following 
year.     The  Menai  Straits  Suspension  Bridge  has  been  so  often  described* 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  a  lengthy  account  of  it,  rspe- 
cially  as  space  must  be  reserved  for  some  description  of  other  br 
greater  spans.     The  total  length  of  this  bridge  is  1,710  ft.     The  1 
built  of  grey  Anglesea  marble,  and  rise  153  ft.  above  the  high-vv, 
The  distance  between  their  centres  is  579 ft  loi  in.,  and  the  centra 
main  chains  which  depend  from  them  are  43  ft.  below  the  line  joinm;; 
points  of  suspension.    The  roadway  is  102  ft.  above  the  high-water  Id 
and  it  has  a  breadth  of  28  ft,,  divided  into  two  carriage-ways  scpanitec|| 
a  foot-track.     The  chains  are  formed  of  flat  wrought  iron  bari.  9  ft.  Id 
3I  in.  broad,  and  i  in.  thick.     In  the  main  chains,  of  whi«h  iherc  arcj 
teen,  no  fewer  than  eighty  such  bars  arc  found  at  any  point  of  ihe  i 
section f  for  each  link  is  formed  of  (xvc  bars.     These  bars  arc  ioin« 
cross-bolts  J  in.  in  diameter.    T\ve  mavxv  c\:w&ms  avi  eoTvnectea  by  1 
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-ts.,v  stays  formed  of  cast  iron  tubes,  through  which  pass  wrought 

and  there  arc  also  diagonal  ties  joining  the  ends  of  the  trans- 

_.   J  j.    The  time  occupied  in  the  construction  was  6J  years,  and  the 

ims  ^120,000.     This  bridge  has  always  been  regarded  with  interest 

Sng  the  tirst  exan  pie  of  a  bridge  on  the  suspension  principle  carried 

:  on  the  large  scale,  and  also  for  its  great  utility  to  the  public,  who,  in- 

ead  of  the  hazardous  passage  over  an  often  stormy  strait^  have  now  the 

iv;*ntagc  of  a  safe  and  level  roadway. 

The  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Avon,  near  Bristol*  is  noted  for 

mg  a  wider  span  than  any  other  bridge  in  Great  Britain,  nnd  it  is  rc- 

rkablc  also  for  the  great  height  of  its  roadway.    The  distance  beti*'ecn 

Ke  centres  of  the  picrs^that  is,  the  distance  of  the  points  between  which 

he  chains  are  suspended  —  is  more  than  70J  ft.     Part  of  the  ironwork 

lis  bridge  was  supplied  from  the  materials  of  a  suspension  bridge 

1  forn\erly  crossed  the  Thames  at  London,  and  was  removed  to  make 

for  the  structure  which  now  carries  the  railway  over  the  river  to  the 

ing  Cross  terminus.     Five  hundred  additional  tons  of  ironwork  were 

in  the  construction  of  the  Clifton  Bridge,  which  is  not  only  much 

Br  than  the  old  Hungerford  Bridge,  but  has  its  platform  of  more  than 

de  the  \Mdth,  vi«.,  31  ft.  wide,  instead  of  14  ft.     A  view  of  this  bridge 

tn  Fig.  \\h.  where  its  platform  is  seen  stretching  from  one  precipi* 

ank  of  the  rtxky  Avon  to  the  other,  and  the  river  placidly  flowing 

\  than  200  ft.  below  the  roadway.     The  picturesque  surroundings  of 

ilegant  structure  greatly  enhance  its  appearance,  and  the  vve>N  IcioVvvv^ 

I  from  the  cantrc  of  the  bridge  itself  is  greatly  adn\irc<\,  a\l\voug^\  ^)^ 
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position  may  be  at  first  a  little  tr\ing  to  a  spectator  ^ilh  weak  nerves. 
work  is  also  of  great  public  convenience,  as  it  afTords  the  inhabitants  of 
elevated  grounds  about  Clifton  a  direct  communication  between  Glouces-  "• 
shire  and  Somersetshire,  thus  avoiding  the  circuitous  route  through  Bn*^ 
which  was  required  before  the  completion  of  the  bridge 

The  use  of  iron  wire  instead  of  wrought  bars  has  enabled  engineer:^ 
far  exceed  the  spans  of  the  bridges  already  described.    The  table  on  j^- 
1 99  shows  that  iron  ^ire  has  a  tenacity  nearly  one-third  greater  than  t^   liat 
of  iron  bars,  and  this  property  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  suspen^^-  ion 
bridge  which  M.  Chalcy  has  thrown  over  the  valley  at  Fribourg,  in  Swit- 
land.     This  bridge  has  a  span  of  no  less  than  880  ft.,  and  is  construct 
entirely  of  iron  wires  scarcely  more  than  ^  in.  in 
diameter.   The  main  suspension  cables,  of  which 
there  are  two  on  each  side,  arc  formed  of  1^056 
threads  of  ^nre,  and  have  a  circular  section  of  sJ 
in.  diameter.   The  length  of  each  cable  is  1,228  ft, 
and' at  intervals  of  2  ft.  the  wires  are  firmly  bownd 
together,  so  as  to  preserve  its  circular  fornn.     But 
as  the  cable  approaches  the  piers,  the  wires  are 
separated,  and  the  tvio  cables  on  each  side  unite 
by  the  spreading  out  of  the  wires  into  one  flat  band 
of  parallel  wire,  which  passes  over  the  rollers  at 
the  top  of  the  piers,  and  is  again  divided   into 
eight  smaller  cables,  which  are  securely  moored  to 
the  ground.     Each  of  the  mooring  cables  is  4  in. 
in  diameter,  and  is  composed  of  528  wires.      In 
order  to  obtain  a  secure  attachment  for  the  mooring 
cables,  shafts  were  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  52  ft» 
deep>  and  the  ingenious  mode  in  which,  bv  means 
of  inverted  arches,  an  anchorage  in  the  solid  rock 
is  formed  for  the  cables^  will  be  understood  by  a 
reference  to  Fig»  147.    The  cables  pass  downwards 
through  an  opening  made  in  each  of  the  middle 
stones,  and  arc  secured  at  the  bottom  by  stirrup- 
irons  and  keys.     The  suspension  piers  are  built  of 
blocks  of  stone,  very  carefully  shaped  and  put  to- 
gether with  cramps  and  ties,  so  as  to  constitute 
most  substantial  structures.     These  piers  arc  em- 
bellished with  columns  and  entablatures,  forming 
Doric  porticoes,  enclosing  the  entrances  to  the 
bridge,  which  arc  archw^ays  43  ft  high  and  19  ft 
viride.     The  roadway  is  21  ft  wide,  and  is  supported  on  transverse  bca 
5  ft  apart,  upon  which  is  laid  longitudinal  planking  covered  by  transvi 
planking.     The  roadway  beams  are  suspended  to  the  main  cables  by 
tical  wire  cables,  i  in.  in  diameter.   The  length  of  these  suspension  cables 
of  course  varies  according  to  their  position,  the  shortest  being  \  ft  and  the 
longest  54  ft  in  length.    Each  suspension  cable  is  secured  by  the  doubting 
back  of  the  wires  over  a  kind  of  stirrup,  through  which  passes  a  plate  of 
iron,  supported  by  the  two  suspension  cables,  the  latter  being  close  toge- 
ther, and,  indeed,  only  separated  by  the  thickness  of  the  suspension  cables, 
which  hang  between  them.     The  roadway  has  a  slight  nse  towards  the 
ccntTt^h^  m\M\^  point  being  (toivv  20  vo  ^■\iv.;i2QQN«.\\tfi\Rx^\<it'  the  ends, 
according  to  the  temperature. 
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To  test  the  stability  of  the  bridge,  fifteen  hcAvy  pieces  of  anillery,accoin- 

nied  by  fifty  horses  and  500  people,  \>'ere  made  to  traverse  it  at  various 

"cds,  and   the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory.     Indeed,  a  few  years 

cnvards  the  people  of  Fribourg  had  anoilier  wire  bridge  thrown  over  the 

gor^c  of  Gotteron,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  furmcr.     This,  though  not  so 

Ton;^'  (640  fu),  spans  the  chasm  at  a  great  height,  and  in  this  respect  is  pro* 

b.itily  not  surpassed  by  any  bridge  in  the  world— certainly  not  by  any  the 

len^^rh  of  whir h  can  compare  with  iii  own.     The  height  of  the  roadway 

ib(Ac  the  valley  is  3 17  ft.,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  golden  gallery 

\'     Is  Cathedral  above  the  street.     The  structure  is  very  light,  and 

>n  experienced  when,  looking  ivr/zVYi/// downwards  through  the 

5)..iin.^  ijtiween  the  flooring  boards,  you  see  the  people  below  diminished 

toihe  apparent  size  of  flies,  and  actually  feel  yourself  suspended  in  mid-air, 

B  very  peculiar,  as  the  writer  can  testify. 

The  Americans  have,  however^  out  spanned  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
their  wire  suspension  bridges.  They  have  thrown  a  suspension  bridge  of 
800  ft  spiin  over  the  Niagara  at  a  height  of  260  ft.  above  the  water,  to  carry 
not  only  a  roadway  for  ordinary  traffic, but  a  railway.  Suspension  bridges 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  there  seemed  no  other 
solution  r>f  the  problem  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  bridge, 
however,  combines  to  a  certain  extent  the  girder  with  the  suspension  prin* 
ciplf .  The  girder  which  hangs  from  the  main  cables  (for  they  are  made  of 
^  i<-3  the  railway,  and  below  this  is  the  suspended  roadway  for 

I  and  ordinary  carriages.     The  engineer  of  this  work  was  Roeb- 

1  Iso  designed  many  other  suspension  bridges  in  America. 

ns  of  any  European  bridges  are  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  wire 

bridge  which    crosses    the    Ohio    River  at  Cincinnati,  with  a 

r>re  than  i.cxxd  ft.  :  and  this  is,  in  its  turn,  surpassed  by  another 

"  .i,t;h  has  been  thruwn  .iver  the  Niagara,   This  bridge,  which  must 

•  confoundcvl  with  the  one   mentioned  above,  or  with  the  Clifton 

in  i^ngland  already  described,  merits  a  detailed  description  from 

y  oi  its  span,  which  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  ana  entitles  it 

nction  of  being  the  longest  bridge  in  the  world  of  one  span. 

Ihc  new  suspension  bridge  at  the   Niagara  Falls,  called   the   Clifton 

ifidfje.  of  which  a  view  is  given  in   Fig*  147a,  is  intended  for  the  use 

passengers  and  carriages  visiting  the  Falls,  and  it  is  also  the  means  of 

iwr  direct  communication  between  several  small  ♦owns  near  the  banks  of 

cT.    The  bridge  is  situated  a  short  distance  below  the  Falls,  cross- 

■  river  at  right  anj^les  to  i*s  course  at  a  point  where  the  rocks  which 

1  *nks  are  about  1,200 ft.  apart.  The  aistance  between  the  centres 

_rs  is  i,26iJ  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  bridge  has  by  far  the  longest  single 

t  .«ny  bridge  in  the  world,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  sus- 

•5  being  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  more  than 

"'       pm  of  the  widest  stone  bridge  in  England.     This  remark* 

bridge  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Kecfer,  and  was 

..i.i»c  on  the  ist  of  January,  1869,  tlie  actual  time  employed  in 

wing  been  only  twelve  months.    The  cables  and  suspenders  are 

v  ^t  hich  was  drawn  in  England  at  Warrington  and  Manchester, 

Mf  the  main  cables  were  made  of  such  a  length,  that  each 

n  end  to  end  i\X  the  cable  without  weld  or  splice^   The  length 

c  two  III  is  1,888  ft.,  and  of  this  length  1,286  ft  usu- 

^      reen  1 ;  ,  uding  towers,  the  centre  bem^  abova  <p  ^V. 

tseW  tlie  \c\'e}  of  the  poum  of  suspension.    This  Uisi  dvsVAt\cc,Yio^e\«Jt. 
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vviet  considerably  with  the  temperature*  for  in  winter  the  contraction  pro* 
«W<fd  hy  the  cold  brings  up  the  centre  to  89  ft.  below  the  level  line,  while 
'      tmmtir  it  may  be  3  ft.  lower.    The  centre  of  the  bridge  is  about  190  ft 
r  the  water  in  summer,  and   193  ft.  in  winter.     The  cables  are  each 
wire  ropes,  and  each  rope  consists  of  seven  strands,  each 
^  nineteen  No,  9  Birmingham  gauge  wires  of  the  diameter 
1  nc  cables  of  this  bridge  do  not  hang  in  vertical  planes,  since 
re  they  are  only  12  ft.  apart;  while  at  the  towers,  where  they 
,  I  le  suspension  rollers,  they  are  42  ft,  apart.    The  end  of  the  plat- 

I  :  rests  on  the  right  bank  is  5  ft  higher  than  the  other^  and  if  a 

were  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  centre  of  the  road- 
be  in  winter  7  ft.  above  it,  and  in  summer  4  ft.     From  each 
K  nsinn  twelve  uire  topes,  called  **  slays/'  pass  directly  to  ccr- 
iform.     The  stays  are  not  attached  to  the  cables,  but 
Lhe  tops  of  tlie  lowers^  and  are  anchored  in  the  rock^ 
luly  ot  the  cables.    The  longest  stays  are  tangential  to  the  curve 
:hc  main  cables,  and  they  are  fixed  to  the  platform  at  a  point 
vay  to  the  centre.     Other  stays  proceed  from  the  platform  at 
I   25  ft.,  between  the  longest  and  the  end  of  the  bridge.    The 
Ui^kncfc*  of  the  stays  is  varied  according  t«>  the  strain  they  have  to  bear, 
add  ihcy  form  not  only  a  great  additional  support  to  the  platfonn,  but  they 
■|o  serve  to  stiffen  the  bridge  and  lessen   the  horizontal  oscillations  to 
^ich  the  pliilform  would  be  liable  from  the  shifting  loads  it  has  to  bear, 
h  transversely  connect  the  two  cables.    The  wire 
I  m  is  suspended  to  the  main  cables  are  jths  of  an 
^  c  such  a  strength  that  the  material  w  ould  only  yield 
!  tf  10  tons.    These  suspenders  are  placed  5  ft  apart  and  are  48a 
,  the  lengths,  of  course,  being  different  according  to  the  position, 
i  ur  of  suspenders  is  attached  a  transverse  beam,  13J  ft,  long, 
jriil  zl  in,  wide.     Upon  these  beams— which  arc,  of  course, 
i  centre  to  centre— rests  the  flooring,  formed  of  two  layers 
,^'  I J  in.  thick  ;  and  the  roadway  thus  formed  constitutes  a 
;c  JO  fL  in  width.     Along  each  side  of  lhe  platform  is  a  truss  the 
th  fit  the  bridge,  formed  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  beam,  6^  ft. 
!  liy  lies  and  diagonal  pieces.     The  lower  chord  of  the  truss  is 
ii'    ron.d,  and  on  it  rolled  iron  bars  are  bolted  continuously  from 
'-  bridge  to  the  other.     The  last  arrangement  contributes 
n  the  platform,  vert* rally  and  horizontally.     In  lhe  central 
_,'C  the  flooring-boards  are  boiled  u[>  to  the  cables,  and  there 
d  of  2  in.  iron  tubes,  so  that  the  platform  cannot  be  lifted 
jinout  raising  the  cables  also  ;  and  as  thus  81  tons  of  lhe  weight 
js  vcrticiilly  rest  upon  the  platform,  great  steadiness  is  secured, 
•'v.^  central  part  of  the  cables  must  partake  of  any  movement 
,  and  their  weight  greatly  increases  the  inertia  to  be  over- 
r  still  further  to  prevent  oscillations  as  much  as  possible,  a 
s  **  are  attached  to  the  bridge.    These  are  wire  ropes  of  the 
-  as  the  suspenders,  and   rhey  connect  the  platform  with 
txiioos  pmntJi  of  the  bank— some  going  horizontally  to  the  summit  of  the 
"•HtTs,  ot'ier^  vertically,  but  the  majority  obliquely.  There  arc  twenty-eight 
'^  of  the  bridge  next  the  falls,  and  twenty-six  on  the  other 
Lncss  of  the  wire  rope  of  which  they  are  made  being,  Util^ 
J  in.,  they  are  sCArccW  visible,  or  rather  appear  AiVe  sp\deT\\\\^v 
ft  of  the  hogth  of  the  bndge  in  the  centre  Vs  v.iiV^ovx  «^\'^'e3i 
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guys  or  stays  except  two  small  steel  ropes,  which,  tightly  strait 
cliff  to  clirt",  cross  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles  at  the  cent 
bridge.     The  suspension  towers  are  pyramidal  in  form  and  are  1 
white  pine,  the  timbers  being  a  foot  square  in  section  and  ver)-  soli< 
together,  so  that  they  are  capable  of  bearing  forty  times  l\\t  load  xV 
ever  be  put  upon  them.    The  towers  are  surmounted  by  strong  t 
cast  iron^  to  which  are  fixed  the  rollers  carrying  the  cables  and 
their  anchorage.  Trft  weight  of  the  bridge  itself,  together  with  the; 
load  it  can  be  required  to  bear,  amounts  to  363  tons.    Its  cost  was 
and  it  was  constructed  without  a  single  accident  of  any  kmd. 

The  foam  of  the  great  falls  is  carried  by  the  stream  beneath  ih 
and  in  sunshine  the  spectator  who  places  himself  on  the  centre  of 
form  sees  in  the  spray  driven  by  the  wind,  not  a  mere  fragment  e 
bow,  or  a  semicircular  arc,  but  the  complete  circle,  half  of  which 
beneath  his  feet  The  gorge  of  the  Niagara  is  very  liable  to  furioi 
of  winds,  for  by  its  conformation  it  seems  to  gather  the  aeriai  curn 
a  focus,  so  that  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over  the  surrounding  countr 
converted  into  a  strong  gale,  sweeping  down  with  great  force  bcti 
precipitous  banks  of  the  river.  Indeed,  one  would  suppose  that  th 
from  which  j€o1us  allows  the  winds  to  rush  out,  must  be  situal 
Niagara  Falls.  The  bridge  is  not  disturbed  by  ordinary  winds, 
during  its  construction,  before  the  stays  and  guys  were  fixed,  it  ws 
to  considerable  displacement  from  this  cause.  The  peculiar  arrai 
of  the  cables,  by  which  they  hang,  not  vertically,  but  widening  out 
centre  of  the  bridge,  giving  what  has  been  termed  the  **  cradle  ^  f< 
proved  of  the  highest  advantage,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  _ 
stays,  and  the  plan  of  attaching  the  central  part  of  the  roudwa 
cables,  the  bridge  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  without 
a  gale  having  the  force  of  30  lbs,  per  square  foot,  althotigh  its  total  pi 
on  the  structure  might  then  amount  to  more  than  too  tons.  The 
of  the  structure  was  severely  tested  soon  after  its  erection  by  a  hi 
from  the  south-west,  by  which  the  guys  were  severely  strained ;  in  fa^ 
nf  them  gave  way.  In  one  case  an  enormous  block  of  stone,  54 
weight,  to  which  one  of  the  guys  was  moored,  was  dragged  up  aiu 
10  ft.  nearer  the  bridge.  This  and  some  lateral  distortion  of  the 
which  was  easily  remedied,  was  all  the  damage  sustained  by  the  b 
an  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  guys,  &c.,  and  the  addition  of 
diagonal  steel  wire  ropes  mentioned  above,  llie  bridge  was  sod 
stronger  than  before.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Menai  suspensioj 
was  exposed  to  a  storm  of  like  severity,  that  structure  sufTeit 
damage,  the  platform  having  been  broken  and  some  of  it  swept  al 
the  great  gale  which  swept  down  upon  the  Niagara  bridge,  althc 
force  of  the  wind  was  so  great  that  passengers  and  carriages  could  1 
headway,  the  vertical  oscillations  of  the  bridge  never  exceeded  ! 
amount  which  must  be  considered  extremely  satisfactory  in  a  brid, 
kind,  having  a  span  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.* 


*  NotwiihsUnding  th«  »kiU  di^pJayed  id  iu  constniciion,  this  bridge 
«ceoy nc  wxi  wtiitt«n,  been  de&u oyed  by  a  tremendous  kurricvie 
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CANTILEVER  BRIDGES. 

'THE  great  Forth  Bridge,  now  (Dcccmb^i,  1889)  approaching  complc- 

*'     lion,  is  the  first  bridge  on  the  cantilever  and  central  girder  principle 

that  has  been  erected  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  also  the  distinction  of 

k  ,„ .       r.^  jjjg  widest  spanned  bridge  in  all  the  worl<d.     We  are  told  by 

ers  of  the  bridge   that   the  cantilever  a?nd  girder  principle 

ins  new,  for  it  has  been  adopted  hundreds  of  years  ago  by 

ly  rude  tribes  in  the  construction  of  timber  bridges,  to  which 

\d%  itself.     Such  bridges  are  described  as  having  been  erected 

es  of  Hindoosian,  Canada,  Thibet,  etc,  even  at  remote  periods. 

jile  of  the  cantilever  and  girder  construction  was  well  illustrated 

Baker,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  bridge,  at  a  lecture  given  by 

ii      u  the   Royal   Institution,  by  means  of  what  he  termed  **a  living 


|j«2SXg^g^BH2X^2ZS=L232g^W^ESS=r 


Fig,  XJ^yb.— 'Living  Maaef  of  the  Cantilever  Principle, 

lodcl,"  of  which  (Fig,  147  If)  shows  the  general  arrangement    Two  men, 
seated  on  chairs,  extend  their  anns  and  hold  in  their  hands  sticks,  of 
which  the  other  ends  butt  against  the  chairs.   The  central  girder  is  repre- 
sented by  a  shoner  stick,  suspended  at  a  and   b.     We  have  here  the 
representation  of  two  double  cantilevers,  the  ropes  at  c  and  d^  connected 
with  the  weights,  representing  the  anchorages  of  the  landward  arms  of 
iKr  r.intilcvcrs.     When  a  weight  is  placed  on  a  b^  which  was  done  in  the 
-    model,'*  by  a  third  man  seating  himself  thereon,  a  tensile  strain 
iii!t>  action  in  the  ropes  and  in  the  men^s  arms,  while  the  sticks 
1  the  chairs  have  to  resist  a  compressing  force,  and  the  weight 
lie  is  borne  by  the  legs  of  the  chairs,  also  under  compression, 
I  the  reader  imagine  the  men's  heads  to  be  360  feet  above  the 
i,  nnd  alx>ut  a  third  of  a  mile  apart,  while  the  distance  between  a 

t' »  feet,  and  he  will  have  a  rough  but  sufficiently  clear  Idea,  not 
principle  upon  which  the  Forth  Bridge  is  constructed,  but  also 
Uic  magnitude  of  one  of  hs  spans.     To  complete  the  com\Wlfvsow,>^x. 
^r  further  invited  his  hearers  to  suppose  that  the  puW  upon  e.2i6ci  ?kXWk 
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of  the  men  is  equal  to  10,000  tons,  and  that  the  legs  of  each  chair 
on  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  more  than  100,000  tons. 

The  Forth  Bridge  spans  the  estuary  at  Queensfcrry  nine  mtt 
west  from  Edinburghi  and  its  purpose  is  to  afford  unintcrruptf-t 
communication  along  the  eastern  side  of  ScolJand.  It  will,  iii  tiYec 
shorten  the  railway  journey  between  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  or  Aberdi 
by  nearly  two  hours.  Queeosferr)"  had  long  been  established  as  a  usi 
jjlace  for  crossing  the  Forth,  and  readers  of  Scott's  "Antiouary"  wi 
remember  that  the  first  chapter  describes  how  Monkbarns  ana  Lovel.  b; 
some  accideotal  delays  to  the  coach,  lost  the  tide,  and  had  to  \^^it,  to  % 
**  with  the  tide  of  ebb  and  the  evening  breeze,*^  finding  themselves,  t; 
meanwhile^  pretty  comfortable  over  a  good  dinner  at  the  *'  Hawes 
7  his  inn  siiU  stands,  its  situation  being  close  to  the  southern  end 
great  bridge,  A  design  for  the  erection  of  a  light  suspension  bri' 
the  same  spot  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuryj 
although  the  spans  were  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  present  bridge  ( 17, 
feet),  the  different  scale  of  the  projects  may  be  inferred  from  the 
weight  of  iron  to  be  used  being  estimated  at  200  tons,  while  50,000  toni 
will  be  required  for  the  structure  now^  approaching  completion. 

In  1873,  ^"  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  suspension  bridge  at  Queensferry,  to  carry  the  railway  over  the  csttiary* 
The  design  comprised  practically  two  bridges,  each  carrying  a  single  line 
of  rails,  the  bridges  being  braced  together  at  intervals.  The  cenrn*! 
towers  were  to  have  been  600  feet  high,  or  about  loo  feet  loftier  ' 
other  erection  then  existing  in  the  world.  The  designer  was  tlv 
Thomas  Bouch,and  preparations  were  made  for  carrying  out  the  [jian-  ly, 
the  erection  of  workshops  and  the  manufacture  of  bricks  for  the  piers,. 
But  the  project  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  terrible  disaster  at  thq 
Tay  Bridge,  in  December,  1879,  when  several  of  the  central  piers  were 
overturned  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  with  swift  destruction  to  a  passinj^ 
train,  which  was  precipitated  into  the  water,  and  ever>'one  of  about  ninety 
persons  in  the  train  perished.  Sir  Thomas  Bouch  having  been  the 
designer  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  public  confidence  in  his  plan  was  shaken  ta 
such  an  extent,  that  the  four  railway  companies  who  were  promoting  tho 
construction  of  the  suspension  bridge  abandoned  the  project  in  favour  of 
a  design  on  the  cantilever  and  central  girder  system,  which  was  then 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Fowler  and  Mr.  Baker.  When 
the  Bessemer  process  had  made  steel  attainable  at  a  cheap  rate^  these 
engineers  recognized  the  advantages  which  cantilever  bridges,  made  of 
that  material,  presented  for  the  wide  spans  required  for  carr>'int^  railw 
across  navigable  rivers^  and  in  1865  they  had  designed  such  a  bridg 
I ^000  feet  spans  for  a  viaduct,  across  the  Severn,  near  the  position 
present  tunnel  It  was  not,  however,  until  i88t  that  the  designs  fo; 
Forth  Bridge  were  published  in  English  and  American  engineering 
ioumals.  These  designs  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  scarcely  a  year 
nad  elapsed  before  a  raihvay  bridge  was  built  for  the  Canadian  ana  Pacific 
Railway,  on  the  same  principle,  and  this  has  been  followed  bv'«f)^<-r-  ^mce^ 
It  is,  however,  absurd  to  allege  that  the  engineers  took  ih*  rom 

America,  merely  because  these  smaller  undertakings  have  hi  -  ^  leted 

before  the  great  work  that  dwarfs  them  all  was  open  for  traflic.    The  con- 
struction of  the  Forth  Bridge  on  its  present  design  was  commenced  ita 
jAnaBry%  i88^.     Its  site  at  Qucet^siexrj  \s  ^L^^^oint  where  the  estuarj* 
[narrows,  and  where,  in  the  vcrv  mvddXe:  o^  x\vt  <iXvasvvvvi\^vWtt^\^*A.>^jija& 
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island,  catJed  Inchgarvic.  that  furnishes  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
il  pier.  On  each  side  of  this  island  the  channels  are  about 
I  a  mile  wide,  and  more  than  200  feet  deep,  and  through  them 
[jrjc  rushes  with  great  velocity*  The  impossibility  of  building  up  any 
^termediate  piers,  under  such  circumstances,  is  sufficiently  obvious — the 
torrents  must  be  crossed  at  one  span,  if  a  railway  bridge  had  to  be  made, 
'^Ke  formation  of  the  piers  for  such  a  work  presented  many  novel  problems, 
and  much  of  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  in  deep  water ;  tnat  is,  the 
Btx>iind  of  rock  or  hard  clay  had  to  be  prepared,  in  some  parts,  as  far  as 

Kfeet  below  high  water  Each  pier  stands  on  four  caissons,  which  are 
sat  tubes  or  drums  of  iron  and  steel,  filled  up  with  concrete.  Each 
ighed,  when  empty,  about  400  tons,  but  when  filled  up  with  concrete, 
^  weight  would  be  about  3,000  to'^^.  The  diameter  of  each  is  70  feet, 
t-and  the  deepest  one  is  sunk  89  feet  below  the  water,  and  it  was  with  no 
little  labour  that  some  of  them  were  put  in  their  places.  Each  caisson 
Lhas  an  outer  and  an  inner  tube,  is  70  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  60 
■fi^t  at  the  top.  Seven  feet  from  the  bottom,  an  air-tight  partition  formed 
^^khamber  in  the  lower  part  of  the  caisson,  about  70  feet  in  diameter,  by 
^^M|to{ligh,  and  shafts  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  passage  of  men  and 
^^^^Bd  from  the  top.  Air  was  forced  into  this  chamber,  when  the  caisson 
^^^nien  sunk,  expelling  the  water,  and  then  men  descended  through  the 
^^bfts  .md  locks,  in  which  a  high  pressure  of  air  was  also  maintained,  and 
^^Bcavated  the  material  at  the  bottom,  until  the  caisson  had,  by  its  own 
^^fcight,  sunk  to  the  depth  required.  The  work  in  this  air  chamber  was 
^^kried  on  by  means  of  electric  lights,  and  ten  or  twelve  weeks  were  occu- 
^Hbd  in  sinking  each  caisson.  The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  working 
^^Hiamber  was  sometimes  as  high  as  35  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  su^icient 
^^b  maintain  the  mercurial  column  in  a  barometer  72  inches  high,  instead 
^|K  the  ordinal^'  29  or  30  inches.  It  was  found  that  the  labour  in  the 
I  ^compressed  air  chamber  could  not  be  done  by  our  home  workmen,  as 
I  they  were  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  high  air  pressures  required  to  keep 
^H^t  the  water  ;  but  arrangements  were  made  for  the  assistance  of  a  Stan 
^^p  French  w^orkmen,  inured  to  the  conditions  by  long  working  under 
^^mter  in  the  construction  of  the  docks  at  Antwerp. 

^B^  The  stores,  offices  and  workshops,  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  near 
^^He  &outh  end  of  the  bridge,  arc  very  extensive,  occupying,  it  is  said,  an 
^^Brcft  of  50  acres.  Here  are  great  furnaces,  cranes  and  machinery  for 
^Hkymg  and  fitting  the  steel  plates  and  bars  ready  for  taking  their 
^^^^^■ted  places  in  the  vast  structure.  An  hydraulic  crane  may,  for  instance, 
^^^^Kk  lifting  a  ton  weight  f!at  steel  plate  that  has  been  heated  to  redness 
^^^^^Rftnerativc  gas  furnace,  and  transfcnng  it  to  an  hydraulic  press,  where 
^^^l^pickly  and  quietly  bent  to  the  required  shape.  The  plate  is  then 
^^p^ea,  and,  when  the  edges  have  been  planed,  it  is  placed  in  position 
^^pth  the  adjoining  plates,  and  the  rivet  holes  are  drilled  by  an  ingenious 
^^Kiichine,  specially  designed  by  Mr.  Arrol,  the  contractor,  for  that  purpose. 
^^n  works  upon  8-feet  lengths  of  the  tubes,  and  simultaneously  cuts  ten 
^^Kvet  holes  at  different  points  in  the  circumference.  All  the  different  parts 
^^Vtiie  structure  arc  temporarily  fitted  together  to  ascertain  that  every 
^^HM|1  Hinted.     They  are  then  marked  according  to  the  post* 

^^^^Bh  and  are  laid  aside  until  they  are  wanted.     Thus  the 

^^^^■|Mii^  MEinj^«    tuis  proceeded  without  any  awkward  hitches  arism^ 
^^^^^^■fustcd  flections  being  brought  togefher.     At  ivmes^  \^^oc  vc^tvs  o( 
^^^^^^^j.v  '^/'  has  l>ccn  turned  out  of  these  shops 'm  a  ti\oi\^*2jv6. 
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ihis  material,  which  v^^as  supplied  by  the  Steel  Company  of  Scotland,  bas 
been  found  thoroughly  trustworthy  in  every  respect.  Its  strength  is  one- 
half  greater  than  that  of  the  best  wrought-iron,  and  the  plates  have 
thrice  the  ductility  of  iron  plates*  The  steel  plates  for  the  great  tubes  are 
supplied  in  lengths  of  i6  feet,  and  of  different  thicknesses,  between  iths 
of  an  inch  and  \\  inck 

The  sketch.  Fig.  147  ^,  shows  the  general  dimensions  of  the  bridge  proper. 
or  that  part  of  the  viaduct  which  will  actually  span  the  estuary.  Of  the  three 
great  piers  that  support  the  cantilevers,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
central  one,  which  rests  on  Inchgarvie,  is  wider  than  the  other  two.  Eadi 
consists  mainly  of  four  tubes,  12  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  plates  of  steel 
1 1  inch  in  thickness^  and  these  rise  to  the  highest  part  of  the  bridge, 
which  is  361  feet  above  the  water,  so  that  the  structure  is  as  Jofty  as  St, 
Paul's  Cathedral.  These  great  tubes  are  not  placed  vertically,  but 
incline  inwards  towards  the  top,  so  that  while  the  **  straddle  legs"  of  each 
pair  are  120  feet  apart  at  the  base,  they  are  only  33  feet  apart  at  the  top- 
These  lofty  columns  are  also  braced  together  diagonally  by  other  steel 
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tubes — that  is,  a  lube  passes  from  the  foot  of  every  coltimn  to  each  of 
the  other  three.  At  the  base  of  each  column,  the  lowest  spanning  mem- 
ber springs  also  (which  appears  like  an  arch,  but  is  not  so),  as  a  tube  of 
12  feet  diameter.  Thus  abutting  or  resting  on  enormously  thick  plates  of 
steel  that  cap  the  masonry  of  each  pier,  are  five  tubular  steel  limbs,  three 
of  which  are  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  are  8  feet,  and,  besides  these 
five,  girder  members  diverge  from  nearly  the  same  centre.  One  of  the 
large  tubular  members  is  the  first  strut  that  rises  obliquely  to  support  the 
upper  structure.  From  the  point  where  this  strut  meets  the  upper  mem- 
ber, a  stay  passes  downwards  with  an  opposite  inclination  to  the  lower 
member,  from  its  point  of  junction  with  w  hich  another  strut  nscs,  and  so 
on.  All  the  stmts,  as  being  subject  to  compressing  force,  are  made  of 
stee!  tubes  ;  the  straight  upper  members  and  the  stays  are  lattice  braced 
girders  of  rectangular  section.  The  apparent  cur\'e  of  the  lower  member 
^for  it  is  really  made  up  of  sections  of  straight  tubes  —may  suggest  the 
notion  of  anarch;  but  the  reader  must  remember  that  the  principle  of 
this  bridge  has  no  relation  to  that  of  the  arch.  The  cantilevers  do  not 
unite  the  long  anns  they  stretch,  but  each  is  an  independent  structure 
with  its  own  perfect  stability,  and  it  will  not  be  clutched  on  or  locked  up  lo 
its  neighbours  by  the  central  girders.  The  weight  of  one  of  these  1,700  feci 
sp^ns  h  about  16,000  tons,  and  the  heaviest  train  loads  mi^^ht  be  two 
coal  trains,  weighing  together,  sav  Soo  voxvs^  ot  ^t\\\;  tsYsR.-v*<anueth  of  the 
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i  wetghi  of  the  struciure.  But,  what  would  not  generally  be  supposed, 
J  prcisare  of  the  wind  is  an  element  of  much  more  importance  m 
^eomitlermg  the  stability  of  the  bridge  than  the  weight  of  the  rolling  load, 
it  is  to  resist  the  wind  pressure  that  the  lofty  columns  that  are  only  33  feet 
i  apart  at  the  top  across  the  bridge,  plant  their  bases  1 20  feet  asunder.  The 
Itstjmatcd  latera]  pressure  of  the  wind  on  one  of  the  cantilevers,  assuming 
[it  35  equal  to  56  lbs.  per  square  foot^  would  amount  to  2,000  tons.  These 
Strains  ax^  so  fully  provided  for  that  the  engineers  are  confident  that  a 
llurrlcane  of  such  a  force  as  would  desolate  the  country  would  leave  the 
Forth  Bridge  intact,  even  if  the  wind  blew  in  opposite  directions  on  the 
inns  of  the  cantilever.  To  rend  asunder  the  top  ties,  a  pull  equiva- 
» the  weight  of  45,000  tons  would  be  requtrecl,  whilst  the  utmost 
that  passing  trains  could  possibly  bring  upon  these  tics  would  l>c 
than  2,000  tons.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  strength  of  these  huge 
tickets  was  lately  given  by  Mr.  Baker  himself,  when  in  a  public  lecture 
\  assured  his  audience  that  half  a  dozen  of  our  ponderous  modem  iron- 
ads  might  be  hung  from  the  cantilevers.  Everyone  knows  that  a 
acket  requires  to  be  strongest  nearest  the  base,  and  the  lower  steel 
us  that  stretch  out  6S0  feel  each  diminish  in  diameter  until  at  the  end 
[  has  decreased  to  five  feet,  and  the  pairs  approach  each  until,  from 
ting  120  feet  apart  at  the  base,  they  are  only  33  feet  apart  at  the  ends. 
"he  central  girders  will  each  weigh  about  1,000  tons,  and  only  one  end 
Teach  will  be  attached  to  a  cantilever,  the  other  ends  will  simply  rest 
what  are  called  "  rocking  columns,"  so  that  there  may  be  freedom  of 
i>tion  to  allow  play  for  the  changes  of  position  that  will  be  induced  by 
Eianges  of  temperature  expanding  or  contracting  the  huge  masses  of 
etaL 

Thc  reader  can  hardly  have  failed  to  obser\'e  that  the  chief  element 
in  the  stability  of  the  structure  depends  upon  balancing  a  great  mass  of 
nctal  on  the  one  side  of  a  pier  by  an  equal  mass  on  the  other  side.  But 
rhile  each  end  of  the  central  cantilever  bears  half  the  weight  of  a  central 
|jrdcr,  the  two  shoreward  cantilevers  have  this  load  at  their  inner  ends 
nly.  How  is  their  balance  maintained!*  In  this  way:  the  shoreward 
are  made  about  to  feet  longer  than  those  that  stretch  over  the 
Iter  and  their  extremities  are  also  loaded  with  about  1,000  tons  of  iron, 
lilt  up  within  the  shore  piers. 
'The  lofty  columns  of  the  piers  were  erected  without  any  external 
aging,  from  a  temporary  platform  surrounding  the  piers  and  supporting 
^e  necessars'  machinery.  The  weight  of  this  platform  with  the  machinery 
it  was  about  400  tons,  and  as  the  work  proceeded  it  was  raised  as  re- 
aired  by  hydraulic  machines  placed  within  the  \'^rtical  columns.  As  the 
eight  of  these  increased,  the  men  and  materials  had  to  be  conveyed  to 
^e  platform  by  cages  moving  between  guide  ropes  and  worked  by  steam 
Dgines,  From  this  platform  were  constructed  not  only  the  main  columns, 
lie  great  diagonal  tubes,  the  bracing  girders,  and  the  viaduct  girder, 
"tent i levers  were  also  put  together  without  scatTolding.  \VT)cn  the 
bw  feet  of  the  lower  member  had  been  built  out  from  the  base,  a 
ovable  platform  was  hung  round  it,  r.nd  on  this  platform  were  the 
ncs  for  putting  the  plates  into  position,  the  fiimacc  for  heating  the 
eiSt  and  the  hydraulic  riveter  of  specially  designed  construction,  without 
H4C  or  hammering,  the  riveting  being  completed  by  die  application  of  a 
r  equal  to  3  tons  per  square  inch.  The  building  up  of  the  <aiui* 
ns  on  cither  side  of  each  pier  always  proceeded  at  the  same  ra.t'^ 
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so  thai  the  balance  was  constantly  maintained  This  building  out  from 
each  side  of  the  pier,  without  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  any  temporary 
scaffolding  from  below,  is  one  great  advantage  of  the  cantilever  system, 
as  it  is  both  easier  and  safer  than  a  system  which  relies  upon  the 
temporary  scaffolding  raised  from  below.  The  Forth  is  for  the  time  the 
longest  spanned  bridge  in  the  world  ;  but  it  may  not  retain  that  honour 
longj  for  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  has  already  authoriied  the 
construction  of  a  cantilever  bridge,  the  spans  of  which  are  to  be  2,480 
feet.  Still  more  gigantic  is  the  project  lately  put  forward  by  some  com* 
peteni  French  engmeers  of  bridging  the  English  Channel  from  Folkestone 
to  Cape  Grisnez  in  70  spans  on  the  cantilever  system.  The  designs  have 
been  completed  and  the  calculations  made,  and  no  one  doubts  of  the 
engineering  practicability  of  the  scheme.  But  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  34  million  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  that 
required  for  constructing  the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel ;  so  that  the  scale 
could  be  turned  in  favour  of  the  bridge  only  if  the  political  reasons  that 
were  opposed  to  the  tunnel  were  held  not  to  he  applicable  to  the  bridge. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  existing  traffic  could  ever  be 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude 
a  commercial  success. 

Since  the  above  account  was  written,  the  Forth  Bridge  was  formally 
opened  on  the  4th  March,  1890,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  gathering  of  railway  directors^  eminent  engineers,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  from  all  parts.  A  very  strong  gale  ^^as  blowing  at 
the  time,  and  at  this  very  hour  the  bridge  was  therefore  subjected  to 
another  severe  but  undesigned  lest  of  its  stability.  The  perfect  steadi- 
ness and  security  of  the  structure  impressed  all  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  train  crossed  the  bridge,  exposed  to  a  wind  pressure, 
registered  by  the  gauge,  of  25  lbs,  per  square  foot.  At  the  Juncheon  follow- 
ing the  opening  ceremony,  the  Prince  announced  that  baronetcies  had 
been  conferred  upon  Mr  M,  W.  Thompson  (the  chairman  of  the  Bridge 
Company)  and  upon  Sir  John  Fowler,  and  that  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Arrol 
the  contractor  for  the  works^  were  to  be  knighted-  Sir  John  Fowler,  the 
engineer-in -chief,  was  bom  in  181 7,  and  has  been  engaged  in  many  other 
important  works  of  railway  construction  in  Yorkshire,  in  that  nf  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  Railway,  in  the  Sheffield  Waten^'orks,  &c.  The  Metro- 
politan Railway  in  London,  which  also  was  carried  out  by  Sir  John  Kowlcr, 
would  alone  suffice  to  make  him  famous  as  an  engineer.  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  is  a  much  younger  man,  who  has  had  a  large  and  varied  practice  in 
railway  engineering  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  in  much  request 
on  the  American  continent,  and  is  now  engaged  in  carr>'ing  out  a  ship 
railway  in  Canada  and  a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  at  New  York.  Six 
William  Arrol  began  life  at  nine  years  of  age  as  a  **picccr"  in  a  cotton 
mill,  but  was  afterwards  apprenticed  as  an  engineer.  Subsequently  he  was 
employed  as  a  foreman  by  engineering  firms  in  Glasgow.  In  1866,  he 
began  business  on  his  own  account  at  Dalmarnock,  and  obtained  con* 
tracts  at  first  for  smaller  then  for  larger  works  connected  with  bridge  and 
viaduct  building.  He  is  distinguished  for  ihe  energy  and  inventive 
resources  he  displays  in  carr>:tng  out  his  undertakings. 
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A  LITTLE  more  than  four  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridj^ 

f^    in  June  1H94,  another  great  enterprise  which  had  been  commenced 

pight  years  before,  ^as  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 

"iSTcpresentvilivesof  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.     This  was  the  Tower  Bridge, 

*hich  noi  only  is  one  of  the  most  important  public  works  of  the  century* 

}x\  ont?  that  presents  features  of  interest  and  novelty  that  have  never  be- 

brebcfrn  combmed  in  any  single  structure.     The  want  of  an  adequate 

omm  unit:  at  ion  between  the  shores  of  the  Tliames  eastward  of  London 

Bridge  had  long  been  felt,  and  was  for  years  a  subject  of  serious  consid* 

"ation  for  the  Meiropoht.in  authorities.     The  congested  stale  of  the  traffic 

«TOss  London  Bridge  has  often  furnished  a  spectacle  for  the  sight-seer, 

ud  figures  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  number  of  fool -passengers 

pllonc  who  daily  traverse  that  bridge,  which  nltogeiher  is  only  54  feet  wide, 

'"ould  be  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  many  considerable  cities  :  for 

11882  a  count  showed  the  daily  average  of  pedestrians  to  be  110,525 

|ifhi!ethc  number  of  vehicles  was  22,342.     There  was  much  diiTerence  of 

pinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  providing  the  required  means  of  com- 

Runicatron  ;  but  there  was  an  almost  universal  agreement  as  to  its  position 

ting  selected  just  eastward  of  the  Tower  of  London.     The  map  of  the 

Ifsirias  counccied  by  the  Tower  Iirid;^e  which  is  given  in  Fig,  i47rA  will 

taw  a  reader  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  London  the  suitability  of 

5  site*     The  problem  of  traversing  the  river  at  this  point  involved  com- 

onditions  as  afl'ecting  the  vehicular  traffic  and  the  navigation,  and 

lifferent  schemes  were  proposed  and  examined,  comprised  under 

cc  he;»ds  of  bridges,  tunnels  and  ferries.     Hut  a  ferry  is  always  an 

pperfect  mians  of  couimunicaiion,  liable  to  accidents  and  interruptions 

'  jjs,  and  in  severe  weather  from  ice,  rendering  the  transit  impossible 

Dctmies  many  days  together.     A  tunnel  beneath  the  river  would,  of 

I  leave  the  nnvigation  without  impediment,  but  among  its  special 

images  are  the  great  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance,  for 

'  ccn  found  that  tunnels  beneath  water-ways  are  very  costly  in  both 

tv     Besides,  there  would  have  to  be  long  inclined  approaches  at 

ch  end,  and  the  cost  would  be  enormously  increased  by  the  amount  of 

uuabic  land  these  would  occupy.      It  was  indeed  proposed  that  the 

t»nei  should  be  provided  instead  with  hydraulic  lifts  at  each  end,  like 

ose  often  found  in  connection  with  the  sub-ways  at  railway  stations  ; 

Wlstich   would  have  to   be  of  Brobdignagian  dimensions,  and  would 

mail  heavy  expense.      Then,  as  regards  the  bridges,  schemes  of 

lku)ds  were  proposed,  some  even  bridging  iht2  whole  S50  feet  width 

iTivcr  at  a  single  span,  but  all  distinguishable  by  these  important 

Eristics  :  they  cither  provided  a  high  level  roadway  wliich  requires 

cHnes  to  reach  it,  hut  permitted  lofty-masted  ships  to  pass  under 

'»r,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roadway  was  to  be  made  at  a  low  level 

Lil  rl-r-.ir  ln':idway  abovc  the  water  of  moderate  height.     While  avoid- 

approaches,  this  plan  would  either  prevent  fully  ringed 

to  the  wharves  abovc  the  bridge,  or  scjuje-^au-Uii^the 

would  have  to  open  or  swing  asidc^  ti\at>i!i^''^^>piP(^yL;7' 

jhc  opening,  thus  completely  intcrruj)tfj^ 'tifl  pcriei^uum  W^^ 

^  *— *V, — ^*^  ^^ 
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vehicular  traffic  for  the  time,  with  an  amount  of  inconvenience  that  may 
be  imagined  when,  as  often  happens,  twenty  large  ships  or  mote  mi.^hJt 
pass  in  the  cr^urse  of  a  day,  each  causing  a  stoppage  of  five  minutes  ia 
the  road  traffic.  Nor  would  it  be  without  risks  that  large  vessels  coiikl 
pass  through  a  comparatively  narrow  opening  in  a  strong  ttde-way.  PUfis 
for  sub- ways,  for  high  level  roadways  and  for  low  level  roadways,  were 
examined  by  Parliamentary  Committees  when  powers  to  construct  the 
works  were  successively  applied  for  by  the  Metropolitan  authorities,  and 
much  valuable  evidence  having  been  f^iven,  such  objectionable  features  i>f 
each  scheme  as  have  been  already  referred  to  were  duly  noted.  At  length 
m  1878,  Mn  Horace  Jones,  the  late  architect  to  the  City  of  London,  iti  a 
report  on  the  various  projects,  suggested  the  general  plan  on  which  the 
present  bridge  is  built,  and  this  having  been  approved  of  by  the  Common 
Council,  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  Parliamentary^  powers  to  raise  the 
neeessarv^  capital  and  to  proceed  with  the  works  ;  but,  for  various  reasons, 
it  was  not  until  JS85  that  the  Act  authorising  the  undertaking  was  parsed 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  John  Wolfe  Barry  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
structure,  while  Mr,  Jones  was  to  superintend  the  architectural  details; 
but  after  having  received  ihe  honour  of  knighthood  in  1S85,  he  died  in  the 
same  year;  and  Mr.  Barry,  reconsidering  the  joint  design,  introduced 
some  new  features  and  somewhat  modified  tlie  architectural  expression  erf 
the  structure.  One  striking  point  of  originality  about  the  Tower  Bridge 
is  that  while  it  is  essentially  an  iron  and  steel  construction  as  much  as  the 
Forth  Bridge,  the  heavy^  stiff  metal-work  is  encased  in  masonry  of  el^mi 
and  appropriate  architectural  design^  by  which  the  general  desire  that  the 
bridge  should  harmonize  so  far  as  might  be,  with  the  ancient  historical 
fortress  it  adjoins,  has  been  happily  realised.  Then  again,  by  the  in- 
genious engineering,  the  public  have  the  advantage  of  a  low  level  road- 
way, while  the  largest  vessels  may  pass  freely  through  a  wide  space  wilh- 
oui  risk.  These  apparently  incompatible  advanta;jes  have  been  obtained 
by  the  adoption  of  what  is  the  bascule  principle  on  a  hitherto  uoattemptcd 
scale,  BascHle  is  a  French  engineering  term,  which  is  probably  less 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  than  the  thing  itself.     It  is  applied  to  the 

Elatform  of  a  draw-bridge  which  turns  as  the  lid  of  a  box  does  on  its 
inges,  to  afford  a  passage  over  the  stream  or  moat  when  it  is  horizontalt 
and  when  drawn  up  vertically  denies  such  passage.  Smaller  inucule 
bridges  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Tower  Bridge  may  often  be 
seen  in  places  having  docks  or  canals,  such  as  HuU»  iSic.  In  these  a  flap 
or  platform  is  let  down  from  each  side  from  the  vertical  position  jn  which  the 
water- way  is  open  until  the  free  edges  meet  together  to  form  the  roadway. 
These  platforms  turn  on  hi>rizontal  pivots,  and  are  counterpoised  by  loads 
of  stone  or  metal,  so  that  they  are  without  difficulty  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  winch  or  handle  that  turns  a  cogged  pinion  engaging  the  teeth  of  a 
large  quadrant. 

The  following  general  description  of  the  Tower  Bridge  is  mainly  ab- 
stracted from  a  very  full  and  excellent  account  of  it  drawn  up  in  1894  by 
Mr.  J.  K.  Tuit,  engineer  to  Sir  W.  Arrol  5:  Co.,  the  contractors,  in  which 
are  embraced  the  whole  of  ihe  technical  details  of  the  structure.  The 
map,  P^ig.  i^7tlt  shows  the  site  of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  of  w  hich  the 
northern  one  begins  close  to  the  mint  and  passes  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Tower  of  London  to  the  northern  abutment.  This  approach  is  formed 
of  a  scries  of  brick  arches,  and  Is  nearly  i^ooo  feel  long  and  35  feet  wide 
in  the  roadway,  with  afooipal\\  i2\iet,iN<\dt  o\\.  ^LvCckfex  "iVsikS:.  <ii  It.    The 
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incline  is  only  a  rise  of  1  in  60,  but  the  southern  approach  is  slightly  steeper, 
namely,  I  in  40  leaving  the  street  level  at  Tooley  Slreet,     At  each  abut' 
ment  there  are  also  stairs  connecting  the  banks  of  the  river  with  the  road- 
way of  the  bridge.     The  width  of  the  river  between  the  two  abutments  )5 
880  feet»  and  this  is  divided,  as  shown  in  Fig,  147^,  into  two  side  span^ 
each  27c  feet  wide,  and  one  central  span  of  200  feet  clear,  making  to- 
gether 740  feet,  the  river  piers,  each  of  which  is  70  feet  wide,  completing  the 
total  span.     The  clear  headway  above  hig:h  water,  when  the  bascules  or 
leaves  are  down,  is»  in  the  middle  span,  29^  feet  in  the  centre,  bm  only 
1 5  feet  at  the  ends ;  but  when  the  leaves  are  raised  for  ships  to  pass,  it  is 
about  143  feet.     The  headway  at  the  shore  sides  of  the  piers  is  27  {^U 
iDUt  this  is  lessened  to  23  feet  and  20  feet  at  the  north  and  south  abutments 
respectively.     The  roadway  and  footpaths  are  contmued  along  the  sid« 
spans  of  the  same  width  as  on  the  approaches,  but  over  the  central  spun 
the  road  is  32  feet,  and  each  footway  8}  feet  wide.     The  river  piers  an; 
said  to  be  the  lar;^est  in  the  world  of  the  same  kind,  and  their  great  area 
was  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  London  clay  on  which  they  rest, 
which  wns  found  incapable  of  bearing  a  load  much  exceeding  four  tons 
per  square  foot  without  some  risk  of  undue  settlement. 

The  part  of  the  piers  below  the  bed  of  the  river  is  formed  of  concrete, 
while  the  upper  part  is  brickwork,  set  in  cement  and  faced  with  Comish 
granite.     Upon  each  of  the  river  piers  rest  four  octagonal  columns,  built 
up  of  flat  steel  plates,  connected  toi^ether  at  their  ed^^es  by  splayed  anglc- 
b.irs.     The  columns  are  120  feet  hish,  and  5  J  feet  in  diameter  ;  those  on 
each  pier  are  securely  braced  together,  at  certain  sta^^es  also  by  plate 
girders,  6  feet  deep,  to  form  a  floor  or  landing,  and  the  tops  of  the  columns 
are  similarly  joined  together     At  the  height  of  143  feet  above  high  water 
there  are  two  foot  ways,  each  12  feet  wide  and  2  30  feet  long,  carried  on  girders 
over  the  central  span,  and  supported  by  the  columns  on  each  pier.     It 
must  be  noted  that  all  the  roadway,  and,  in  fact,  all  ihc  practical  and  U:&c* 
ful  structure  of  the  bridge,  depend  upon  the  steel-work  alone,  which  i» 
supported  mainly  by  the  eight  octagonal  columns  just  mentioned,    Th« 
architectural  features,  which  so  appropriately  clothe  al!  the  steel  column^ 
are  added  for  aesthetic  considerations,  and  their  masonry  takes  no  part  itt 
bearing  the  weights  and  strains  of  the  structure.     Indeed,  the  stone-work 
of  the  towers  is  carefully  separated  from  the  columns,  which  were  covered 
with  canvas  while  the  masonry  was  built  round  them,  and  spaces  weft 
left  at  ever>'  point  where  compression   of  the  steel- work  would  bring 
weight   upon   the  stone-work.     This   investment  of  the  metal-work   by 
beautiful  architecture  is,  as  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  origin^' 
features  of  the  Tower  Dridge.     The  view  of  the  work  in  progress,  as  given 
in  Plate  VU  I.,  which  isoneof  the  many  beautiful  illustrations  m  Mr.  Tuit'* 
book,  will  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  much  thestrti*:* 
ture  g^ins  in  sighthness  by  the  addition  of  ttje  architectural  ftature^. 
Two  hydraulic  lifts  are  placed  in  each  tower  to  convey  pedestrians  to  o.tA 
from  the  higher  level  footways,  when  the  moving  parts  of  the  bridge  ^^ 
open,  and  stairs  also  are  provided  for  the  same  purpose  for  thosc>*'ho 
prefer  them  to  using  the  lifts. 

The  side  spans  are  really  suspension  bridges,  but  the  chains  have  only 

two  Imks,  connected  at  the  lowest  point  by  a  pin  2  J  feel  in  diameter,  *'hiW 

their  higher  ends  are  supported  on  the  columns  of  the  p;ers,  and  OJJ 

similar  but  shorter  colutt\i\s  ou  lV\e  gtbMVuscxvX^.    TVv^  \\QT\iotvtal  ^ulls  cvt 

the  chains  on  the  piers  are  madt  lo  VXa^vce  c^:Lc!^^  t3ft>cvtt\i-i  uatwxv^^v^^'*^ 
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chains  to  tie  bars  stretchings  across  the  central  span,  and  the  landwiid 
ends  of  the  chains,  after  passin^j  over  the  lower  columns  of  the  .ibut^ 
ments,  are  securely  anchored  in  enormous  masses  of  concrete. 

Each  of  the  opening:  pans,  or  bascuks^  or  leaves,  as  they  maybe  aOed, 
consists  of  four  girders  \%\  feet  apart,  rigidly  braced  together,  and  con* 
nected  at  the  pier  end  with  a  great  shaft,  48  feet  long  and  1  foot  9  inches  in 
diameter,  which  turns  in  massive  bearings,  resting  upon  four  fixed  girdcrv 
The  leaf  is  counterbalanced  on  the  shore  side  of  the  pivot  shaft  by  350 
tons  of  lead  and  iron  ;  the  short  Jeverage  of  the  cenire*weight  and  small 
space  available  for  it  required  the  greater  part  of  this  weight  to  be  of 
lead,  rather  than  of  the  less  expensive  metal.  The  pivot  shaft  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole,  so  that,  although  the  total 
weight  is  nearly  1,200  tons,  no  very  great  power  is  required  to  set  it  ill 
motion,  as  the  pivot  shaft  rests  >n  rollers  to  diminish  the  friction.  The 
power  for  moving  the  leaf  is  applied  to  toothed  quadrants  of  42  feet  radius, 
of  which  two  are  fixed  to  the  outside  girders  of  each  leaf,  and  are  geared 
into  cogs  moved  by  eight  large  hydraulic  engines,  with  six  accumulator*^ 
into  which  water  is  pumped  by  two  engines,  each  of  360  horse-pjwer 

The  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including  the  approaches,  is  just  half  a 
mile,  and  the  height  of  the  towers  from  the  foundations  is  293  feet>  so  that 
if  one  of  them  were  placed  beside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  it  would  compare 
with  it  in  height  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Fig.  147/ 
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THE  GREAT  BROOKL  YIST  BRIDGE. 

'THE  Clifton  Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  for  a  time  had  the  distinc* 
^^  rion  of  being  the  long^est  in  span  of  any  suspension  bridge  in  the  world, 
as  been  fully  described  in  previous  pages  ;  but  more  recently  this  bridge 
i  been  surpassed  in  span,  anu  at  all  utiicr  respects,  bv  a  structure  that 
nraciijately  connects  two  of  the  most  populous  localities  in  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  The  Island  of  Manhattan,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
ilyof  New  York  proper,  has  a  population  of  nearly  two  miJltons,  and  a 
trait  on  its  eastern  side,  connecting  Long  Island  Sound  with  New  York 
Sarbour,  alone  divides  it  from  the  other  great  seats  of  population,  called 
spcctively  Long  Island  Ciiy  and  Brooklyn.  This  channel  is  about  ten 
fiiles  long,  and  of  a  varying  width,  which  may  average  three-quarters  of 
iltiilc.  There  are  many  ferries  between  the  opposite  shores,  and  the 
aicrs  are  busy  with  sieamcrs,  5>ailing-boats,  tugs^  and  craft  of  all  kinds, 
ngaged  either  in  traffic  with  ports  near  at  hand,  or  in  trade  with  distant 
nds.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  strait,  near  the  point  of  its  junction 
Kih  New  York  l^ay,  is  the  narrowest  part  of  its  course,  and  it  is  here  that 
tts  crossed  by  the  magnificent  suspension  bridije,  known  rndiffercntly  as 
keEast  River  Bridge,  or  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  provides  land  com- 
munication between  New  York,  with  its  population  of  two  millions,  and 
oklyn,  the  fourth  city  of  the  States  in  point  of  size,  with  inhabitants 
nbering  about  one  million.  Brooklyn  is  largely  a  residential  place  for 
ergons  whose  daily  business  is  in  New  York.  It  has  wide,  welKplnnned 
'  txt{%  many  shaded  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  double  rows  of  trees,  and 
esses  parks,  public  buildings,  institutes,  churches,  etc.,  on  a  scale 
nmcnsurate  with  its  importance. 

The  central  span  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  from  tower  to  tower,  is  1,595  feet, 
nd  each  shore  part,  extending  from  the  tower  to  the  anchorage  of  the 
blc%  is  930  feet  span,  while  the  two  approaches  beyond  the  anchorage 
set  her  add  2,534  feet  to  the  total  length,  which  is  5,989  feet,  or  con- 
ocrably  over  a  mile.     The  centre  span,  it  will  be  obser\'ed,  is  much 
[itater  than  that  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Clifton  Bridge,  which  was  less  than 
Be  quarter  of  a  mile,  whereas  the   Brooklyn  Bridge  span  extends  to 
hing  appmaching  one-third  of  a  mile,  or,  more  exactly,  a  few  yards 
flhun  three-tenths.     The  width  of  the  Brooklyn  is  another  one  of 
narkable  features,  for  this  is  no  less  than  85  feet,  and  includes  two 
>dways  for  ordinary  vehicles,  and  two  tramway  tracks,  on  which  the 
__    tiugcs  are  moved  by  an  endless  cable,  worked  by  a  stationary  engine 
**'*  the  Brooklyn   side.     There  is   also  a  foot-path,    13  feet   wide,   for 
PMe^Tr^nns.     In   this  sinicture,  as  in  mi>ny  »'iher  suspension  bridges, 
Uas  been  taken  of  the  great  tenacity  of  steel  wire  as  compared 
if^.     But  here  the  wires  are  not  twisted  in  strands  like  ropes, 
iight  together,  and  bound  into  a  cylindrical  form,  each 
I  _  feet  loiig,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  cables, 

*n  iMtr  in  number,  each  calculated  to  bear  a  strain  of  12.200  tons. 
■^e  number  of  wires  in  each  cable  is  very  L'reat*  for  instead  of  about  the 
nd  of  which  the  stranded   wire  cables  usually  consist,  there  arc 
Itccl   wires  wrapped  closely  round,  and   forming  a  cylinder   l$J 
I  in  diameter.     Each  wire  is  galvanised,  thai  h,  cc>avt(i  >w\\\\  ivcvc, 
^then  coated  with  oiL     The  fowers  ov^r  which  the  cables  ^ass  ax^  ol 
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masonry,  and  rise  to  272  feet  above  Ingh- water ;  their  dimensions  at  the 
water  level  are  140  feet  by  50  feet,  which  offsets  diminish  until  at  the  top 
they  are  120  feet  by  40  feet.  At  the  anchor  structures,  the  cables  cnier 
the  masonry  at  nciirly  80  feet  above  hi^h-watcn  and  pass  28  f'*"'  '"''^  the 
stonework  for  connection  with  the  anchor  chains.     The  arji  <rc 

masses  of  masonry,  measuring  at  the  base  129  feet  by  1 19  feci, .  ihc 

top  \l^  feet  by  ro4  feet,  with  a  height  of  S9  feet  in  front  and  85  feet  in  the 
rear.  The  weight  of  each  anchor-plate  is  23  tons.  The  roadway  of  the 
bridge  is  suspended  from  the  cables  above  the  buildings  and  streets  be- 
tween the  towers  and  the  anchorages.  The  approaches,  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  971  feet,  on  the  New  York  side  1,563  feet,  are  carried  on  stone- 
work arches,  which  are  utilised  as  warehouses,  but  where  these  approaches 
cross  streets,  iron  bridges  are  thrown  over.  The  clear  headway  between 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  over  the  river  at  high-water  is  135  feet,  so  that 
there  is  no  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  the  headway  at  the  towers  xh 
1 19  feet,  so  that  the  roadway  rises  towards  the  centre  about  3  feet  3  inches 
in  100  feet-  The  two  towers  comprise  more  than  85,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry,  and  for  various  purposes  13,670  tons  of  concrete  were  used. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  January,  1S70,  and  the  first  wire  was 
carried  across  on  29th  May,  1877.  The  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1883,  and  the  tramway  four  months  later.  The 
bridge  was  made  free  for  pedestrians  iti  1891,  and  in  1894  the  tram-car 
fares  were  reduced  to  five  cents  (2 id.)  for  two  journeys.  In  that  year, 
41,927,122  passengers  were  carried  on  the  cars.  The  average  number  of 
persons  daily  crossing  the  bridge  is  estimated  at  about  11 5,000,  although 
on  one  day  (nth  Feb.,  1895)  as  many  as  225,645  passengers  have  been 
carried  on  the  cars.  The  cost  of  the  work  connected  with  this  great 
bridge  was  $1 5,000,000  (^3,i25,oco). 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  wide-spanning  bridges,  the  erection  has  been 
contemplated  of  structures  which  would  surpass  in  magnitude  and  bold* 
ness  any  of  those  yet  named.  Thus,  in  1894,  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  proposed  to  throw  across  the  River  Hudson,  which  washes  the 
western  side  of  New  York,  a  bridge  with  a  clear  span  of  3,200  feel  {ixtr 
tenths  of  a  mile),  and  500  feet  clear  height ;  and  the  project  was  declared 
by  an  eminent  and  experienced  engineer  to  be  quite  feasible. 
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}LUME  might  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  machines  which  in 

department  of  induslr)'  have  taken  the  place  (Jf  slow  and  labo- 

1  labour.    But  if  even  we  selected  only  such  machines  as  from 

I  mechanical  principles  involved  in  their  action,  or  from  their 

ii^rapening  for  everybody  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  hfe^ 

nsidered  of  universal  interest,  the  limits  of  the  space  wc  can 

Ins  class  of  inventions  would  be  far  exceeded.    The  machines 

for  weaving  fabrics,  for  preparing  articles  of  food,  arc  in  them- 

t  attention;  then  there  is  a  little  machine  which  in  almost 

i       i  has  superseded  one  of  the  most  primitive  kinds  uf  hand- 

md  that  is  the  sewing  machine*     But  all  these  we  must  pass  over, 

nfinc  our  descriptions  of  speci;U  machines  to  a  class  in  which  the 

f  a  still  more  {general  and  higher  character,  since  their  eflTcct  in 

h«?  intellectual  progre:ss  of  mankind  is  uni\^rsally  acknowledged. 

say  that  wc  allude  to  Printing  Presses,  and  if  we  add  a 

wng  machines  other  than  those  which  have  given  us  cheap 

.  r  these  other  machines  also  have  contributed  to  the 

ving  us  cheap  decorative  art^  and  in  their  general 

L".  iiujv  nr»j  su  much  akin  to  the  former  that  but  little  addiiionsLl 


ptioii  t&  necessjr>'. 
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LETTERPRESS  PRINTING. 

THE  manner  in  which  the  youthful  assistants  of  printers  caroc to reccivt 
their  technical  appclhition  of  **  devils  "  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
ingenious  explanations.     One  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  the  press,  having  imitated  the  manuscript  characters,  the  uniA' 
liated  supposed  the  impressions  were  produced  by  hand-copying,  and  lO 
consequence  of  their  rapid  production  and  exact  conformity  with  eachotliCf* 
it  was  thought  that  some  diaboltcal  agency  must  have  been  invoked.  Aflr 
other  story  relates  that  one  of  Caxton  s  first  assistants  was  a  negro  boy, ^ bo 
of  course  soon  became  ideniiticd  in  the  popular  mind  with  an  imp  from  tht 
nether  world,     A  very  innocent  explanation  is  put  forward  in  another  talc 
relating  that  one  of  the  first  English  printers  had  in  his  employment  a  bo? 
of  the  name  of  Dc  Villc,  or  Devi  Me,  which  name  was  soon  comipted  inW 
the  now  familiar  title,  and  became  the  inheritance  of  this  youth's  succ«sscrrs 
in  the  craft.     I'erhaps  a  more  probable  and  natural  explanation  might  to* 
found  in  the  personal  appearance  which  the  apprentices  must  have  pr^* 
seated,  wiUi  hands,  and  no  doubt  faces  also,  smeared  over  with  the  bliol^ 


Fig.  I  ^q,— Inking  BaHs, 


Fig.  1 50. — Inking  Roller, 


ink  which  it  was  their  duty  to  manipulate.  For  the  ink  was  formerly  always 
laid  upon  large  round  pads  or  balls  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wool.  Whcr 
these  balls.  Fig*  149,  which  were,  perhaps,  about  \2  in*  in  diameter, bad 
received  a  charge  of  ink,  the  apprentice  dabbed  the  one  against  the  other. 
working  fhem  with  a  twisting  motion,  and  after  having  obtained  a  unifomi 
distribution  of  the  ink  on  their  surfaces  with  many  dexterous  dourish' 
applied  them  to  the  face  of  the  types  with  both  hands,  until  all  the  1< 
were  completely  and  evenly  charged.  The  operation  was  very  troubl 
and  much  practice  was  required  before  tlie  necessar\^  skill  was  obtained^^^ 
while  it  was  always  a  most  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  balls  in  good  work- 
ing condition. 

The  first  important  step  towards  the  possibility  of  a  printing  machine 
was  made,  when  for  these  inking  balls  was  substituted  a  cylindrical  roller, 
mounted  on  handles,  Fig.  1 5a  The  body  of  the  roller  is  of  wood,  but  ii 
is  thickly  coated  with  a  composition  which  unites  the  qualities  of  elasticity , 
softness,  and  readiness  to  take  up  the  ink  and  distribute  it  evenly  over  the 
types.  The  materials  used  for  this  composition  are  chiefly  glue  and  treacle, 
and  sometimes  also  tar,  isinglass,  or  other  substances.  Glycerine  and- 
Ysurious  other  materials  have  iso\nieT\  piQ^Qs^A.^^  va\\a.\i\st  \tv^dicnts  for* 
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imposition  rollers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  compound 
1  efficacious  as  any  yet  tried.   The  composition  is  not  unlike  india- 
fin  Its  appearance  and  some  of  its  properties.     Fig.  150  represents 
aally  the  mode  in  which  the  roller  is  applied  to  the  type  in  hand  presses, 
*  that  in  which  it  is  charged  with  ink,  by  being  moved  backwards  anci 
wards  over  a  smooth  table  upon  which  live  ink  has  been  spread. 
iTrom  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  printing  presses  in  Europe  down 
» almost  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  period  of  350  years,  no 
ttprovement  in  the  construction  appears  to  have  been  attempted.     They 
nply  wooden  presses  with  screws,  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  the 
presses  of  the  period.     Earl  Stanhope  first,  in  1798,  made  a  press 
rof  iron,  and  he  provided  it  with  an  excellent  combination  of  levers, 
^thc  *'  platen/'  or  flat  plate  which  overJies  the  paper  and  receives  the 
e,  is  forced  down  with  great  power  just  when  tne  paper  comes  in  con- 
ct  with  the  types.    Such  presses  are  capable  of  turning  out  about  250  im- 
tssions  per  hour,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ver^^  finest  book  printing 
Mtill  done  by  presses  upon  this  principle.  One  reason  is  that  in  such  cases, 
fccrc  it  is  desired  to  print  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  depth  of  colour, 
'  ink  employed  is  much  thicker,  or  stiffer,  and  requires  more  thorough 
Bitribuiion  and  application  lo  the  type  than  a  machine  can  effect     Stan- 
d's press  was  not  of  a  kind  to  meet  the  desire  for  rapid  production,  to 
iiich  the  increasing  importance  of  newspapers  gave  rise.    The  first  prac- 
Ical  success  in  this  direction  was  achieved  by  Konig,  who,  in  1814,  set  up 
'  Mr.  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Times,"  two  machines,  by  which  that 
er  was  printed  at  the  rate  of  1,100  impressions  per  hour,  the  ma- 
_'  being  driven  by  steam  power. 

fcT**  Times-'  of  the  28th  November^  18 14,  in  the  following  w^ords  made 
\  readers  acquamted  with  the  fact  that  they  had  in  their  hands  for  the 
"St  ijinc  a  newspaper  printed  by  steam  power : 

1  "Our  journal  of  tliis  day  presents  to  the  public  the  practical  result  of  the 
"  atesi  improvement  connected  with  printing  since  the  discover\'  of  the 
t  itself  The  reader  of  this  paragraph  now  holds  in  his  hand  one  of  many 
nd  impressions  of  *  The  Times'  newspaper,  which  were  taken  off  by 
Anical  apparatus.  A  system  of  machinery  almost  organic  has  been 
I  and  arranged,  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human  frame  of  its  most 
fjous  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  all  human  powers  in  rapidity  and 
ch.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  invention  may  be  justly  appreciated 
fleets,  we  shall  inform  the  public  that  after  the  letters  are  placed  by 
ipositorS}  and  enclosed  in  what  is  called  the  *  form/  little  more  re- 
br  man  to  do  than  to  attend  upon  and  watch  this  unconscious  agent 
rations*  The  machine  is  then  merely  supplied  with  paper,  itself 
he  form,  mks  it,  adjusts  the  paper  to  the  form  newly  inked,  stamps 
et*  and  gives  it  forth  to  the  hands  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same  time 
ving  the  form  for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again  distributes, 
t  the  ensuing  sheet  now  advancing  for  impression,  and  the  whole  ol 
ilicated  acts  is  performed  with  such  a  velocity  and  simultaneous- 
"ftment  that  no  less  than  x^xoQ  sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hour 
nplction  of  an  invention  of  this  kind,  not  the  effect  of  chance, 
lit  of  mechanical  combinations,  methodically  arranged  in  the 
lulist,  should  be  attended  with  many  obstructions  and  much 
Tguiily  admitted.  Our  share  in  this  event  has,  indeed,  only 
Itton  of  the  discovery^  under  an  agreement  with  the  patentees. 
Poor  own  particular  business ;  yei  few  can  conceive,  even  with  this  limited 
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interest,  the  various  disappointments  and  deep  anxiety  to  which  we  liave 
for  a  long  course  of  time  been  subjected.  Of  the  person  who  made  the 
discovery  we  have  little  to  add.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  noblest  monument 
is  to  be  found  in  the  building  which  he  erected:  so  is  ilie  best  tribute  of 
praise  which  we  are  capable  of  offering  to  the  inventor  of  the  printing 
machine  comprised  in  the  preceding  description,  which  we  have  feebly 
sketched,  of  the  powers  and  utility  of  his  invention.  !t  must  suffice  la 
say  further,  that  he  is  a  Saxon  by  birth,  that  his  name  is  Konig,  and  that 
the  invention  has  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  and  coun^ 
tryman,  Bauer/* 

Each  of  the  machines  erected  by  Konig  for  the  "Times'*  printed  only 
one  side  of  the  sheet,  so  that  when  they  had  been  half  printed  by  one 
machine,  they  had  then  to  be  passed  through  the  other,  in  order  to  be 
**  perfected,''  as  it  is  technically  termed.  These  machines  were  rrMtk  ini- 
proved  by  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper,  who  contrived  .nl  iji- 

cation  by  which  the  sheets  couid  be  perfected  in  one  and  the  sail;  ne. 

As  the  principle  of  these  machines  has  been  followed,  with  more  or  less 


Fig.  t  5 T  .^Dia^rnm  of  Cowptr  and  Appiegath^s  Single  Machine* 

diversity  of  detail,  in  most  of  the  printing  machines  at  present  in  use,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  lay  that  principle  clearly  before  the  reader.  The  diagram, 
Fig.  [51,  will  make  the  action  of  Applegath  and  Cowper's  single-printing 
machine  easily  understood.  The  type  is  set  up  on  a  mit  form*  A  B,  which 
occupies  part  of  the  hori/imtal  1  able,  CD,  the  rest  of  which,  A  c,  is  the  inking 
table,  E  is  a  large  cylinder,  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  which  fonns  the 
**  blanket."  The  paper  passes  round  this  cyUnder,  and  Jt  is  pressed  against 
the  form.  The  small  black  circles,/^,  A, ^,/,w,«,  represent  the  rollers 
for  distributing  the  ink.  /  ts  called  the  diictor  roller.  This  roller,  which 
revolves  slowly,  is  made  of  metal»  and  parallel  to  it  is  a  plate  of  metal, 
having  a  perfectly  straight  edge,  nearly,  but  not  quite,  touching  the  cylinder, 
and  at  the  other  side,  as  well  as  at  the  extremities,  bent  upwards,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  trough,  to  contain  the  ink,  as  a  reservoir.  Th?  ^l^  tw  rata* 
tion  of  the  ductor  conveys  the  ink  to  the  next  roller,  which  is  >  tfh 

composition,  and  being  made  to  move  backw^ards  and  forw.n  ■ -n 

the  auctor  roller  and  the  tabic  at  certain  inienals,  it  is  termed  i  ng 

roller.     The  ink  having  thus  reiiched  the  inking- table,  is  sp.  ;  Ir 

thereon  by  the  distributing  rolUrsy  A,  k^  and  it  is  taken  up  from  tlit  mlung 
table,  as  the  latter  passes  under,  by  the  inking  rollers,  A  w,  n.  The  table, 
c  i>^  as  a  whole  is  constantly  mo\tT\^  ui^^i  ^rvd  left  in  a  horizontal  directiodl. 
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<ri  tliri  I  he  form  passes  alternately  under  the  impression  cylinder,  E,  and 
J  rgllers,  /,  w,  tt.  The  axles  of  the  inking  and  distributing  rollers 
long  and  slender,  and  instead  of  turning  in  fixed  bearings,  they 
ftsi  m  slots  or  notches^  in  order  that,  as  the  form  passes  below  them,  they 
m.iy  be  raised,  so  that  they  rest  on  the  inking  slab,  and  on  the  types,  only 
by  their  own  weight.  They  are  placed  nor  quite  at  nghi  angles  to  the  direc- 
tiMfi  of  the  table,  but  a  little  diagonally.  The  sliding  motion  caused  by  this, 
!  ;>^  ver)'  much  in  the  uniform  spreading  of  the  ink.  By  these  arrange- 
...  Its  the  form  is  evenly  smeared  with  ink,  since  each  inking  roller  passes 
aver  it  iwia  before  it  returns  to  meet  the  paper  under  E. 


6'        -Tr 

Fia  I  $2, — Diagram  of  AppUgath  and  Cowpfr's  Perfecting  Machine, 

Fig.  152  is  a  similar  diagram,  to  show  the  action  of  the  double  or  per* 
fecting  printing  machine,  in  which  the  sheets  are  printed  on  both  sides.  It 
will  be  observed   that  the  general  arrangement  of  impression  cyhnder, 


r^'j< 
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Ftc   1 5 ^,^CofifPer*J  Doubh  CyUnd^t  J / . nutm. 


rs^  iS^c,  is  represented  in  duplicate,  but  reversed  in  direction.     There 

lUci  two  rvlinders,  i*  n,  the  purpose  of  which,  as  may  be  gathered  from 

is  to  reverse  the  sheets  of  paper,  so  that  after 

dor  the  cylinder,  t',  the  blank  surface  may 

I,  r<  Muy  u»  receive  the  impression  from  the  form,  A  B. 

\v  of  the  Cowper  and  Applegalh  double  machine,  as 

i     The  mnn  standing  up  is  called  \\)^  fetdtrKsj  ittyer-on^ 

ts  forward^  one  by  one,  towards  the  tapes,  which  carry 

....  . ,i  ;,,.  i..,.hcr  side  of  the  more  distant  cylinder^  under  ^\\\c\\  v\\tN 

#>»»?,  ft€civing  the  impre^Jon ;  and  so  on  in  the  manner  iilt eady  \u^\caLV^<\ 
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in  the  diagram^  Fig.  152,  until  finally  they  reach  a  point  where,  releftsed  by 
the  separation  of  the  two  sets  of  tapes,  ihey  are  received  by  the  lak(r*<*ff 
(the  boy  who  is  represented  seated  on  the  stool),  and  are  placed  by  him  on 
a  table  The  bed  or  table  which  carries  the  form  moves  alternately  right 
and  left,  impelled  by  a  pinion  acting  in  a  rack  beneath  it,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  direction  of  the  table's  motion  is  changed  at  the  proper  moment, 
while  the  driving  pulley  continues  to  revolve  always  in  the  same  direction. 
The  movements  of  the  table  and  of  the  cylinders  are  performed  in  exact 
harmony  with  each  other,  for  iliese  pieces  are  so  connected  by  trains  o< 
wheels  and  mckwork  that  the  sheets  of  paper  may  always  receive  the  im- 
pression in  the  proper  position  as  regards  the  margins,  and  therefore,  wherk 
the  sheets  are  printed  on  both  sides,  the  impressions  will  be  exactly  oppo* 
site  to  each  other.     This  gives  what  is  technically  called  **  true  register>'^ 


fe:» 


Fig.  154. —  Tapes  a/Cowptr*s  Machine. 

and  as  this  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  paper  travels  over  botH  -  -i—^rrs 
at  precisely  the  same  rate,  these  are  finished  widi  great  car^  ig 

their  surfaces  in  a  lathe  to  exactly  the  same  diameter.     The  ,1  Jie 

machine  will  not  be  fully  understood  without  a  glance  at  the  ;  nt 

of  the  endless  tapes  which  carr\'  the  paper  on  its  journey.     Tli  c  <A 

these  may  be  followed  in  Fig.  1 54^  and  a  simple  inspection  of  the  diagraa 
will  render  a  tediotis  description  unnecessary. 

In  Fig.  1 55  we  have  a  representation  of  a  steam-power  printing  machine, 
such  as  is  now  very  largely  used  for  the  ordinary  printing  of  books,  news- 
papers of  moderate  circulation,  handbills,  &c„  and  in  all  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  printing  press.  In  this  the  table  on  which  the  form  is  placed 
has  a  reciprocating  motion,  but  the  large  cylinder  moves  continuously 
always  in  the  same  direction.  The  feeder,  or  layer-on^  places  the  sheet  of 
paper  against  certain  stops,  and  at  the  right  moment  the  sheet  is  nipped  by 
small  steel  lingers,  and  carried  for^'urds  to  the  cylinder,  which  brings  it 
into  contact  w\i\i  the  inked  type.  This  is  done  with  much  accuracy  of 
register,  for  the  impression  cylinders  gear  in  such  a  manm^r  with  the  rest 
of  the  parts  that  their  revolutions  are  synchronous.  This  is  a  perfecting 
machine,  for  the  paper,  after  having  received  the  impression  on  one  sidc^ 
is  carried  by  tapes  round  the  other  cylinder,  where  it  rcceivf*;.  \\n-  \uM>r^%* 
sion  on  the  other  side,  **  set-off  sheets''  b^m^  ^tsussed  thrt  it 

thn  same  time    The  axles  nf  tKc  m^^ressvotv  t^XxtAct^  ti-  Ia© 
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ends  of  short  rocking  beams,  by  snudl  oscillations  of  which  ihc  cylinders 
are  alternately  brought  down  upon,  or  lifted  ofx^  the  form  passing  belour 
them.  A  machine  of  this  kind  can  print  900  impressions  per  hour,  even  of 
good  book-work^  ana  for  newspaper  or  other  printing,  where  less  accuracy 
and  finish  are  required,  it  may  i:>e  driven  at  such  a  rate  as  to  produce  f.400 
perfected  impressions  per  hour. 

The  machines  used  for  lithographic  printing  by  steam  power  arc  almost 
identical  in  their  general  arrangement  with  that  just  described,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  specimen  of  the  modern  printing  machine. 

To  such  machines  as  those  already  described  the  world  15  indebted  for 
cheap  books,  cheap  newspapers,  and  cheap  literature  in  general  But  when, 
with  railways  and  tele^aphs,  came  the  desire  for  the  very  latest  intelli- 
gence, the  necessities  of  the  newspaper  press,  as  regards  rapidity  of  print* 
ing,  soon  required  a  greater  speed  than  could  possibly  be  attained  byan^ 
of  the  flat  form  presses ;   for  in  these  the  table,  with  the  fonns  placed 
upon  it,  is  unavoidably  of  a  considerable  weight,  and  this  heavy  mass  hu 
to  be  set  in  motion,  stopped,  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  again 
stopped  during  the  priming  of  each  sheet.     The  shocks  and  strains  whirh 
the  machine  receives  in  these  alternate  reversals  of  the  direaion  of  ih< 
movement  impose  a  limit  beyond  which  the  speed  cannot  be  advantageously 
increased.    When  Mr.  Applegath  was  again  applied  to  by  the  proprietort 
of  the  *^  Times"  to  produce  a  machine  capable  of  working  off  a  still  larger 
number  of  impressions,  he  decided  upon  abandoning  the  plan  of  recipro- 
cating movement,  and  substituting  a  continuous  rotary  movement  of  the 
type  fonn.     And   he  successfully  overcame  the  difficulties  of  attachitig 
ordinary  type  to  a  cylindrical  surface.     The  idea  of  placing  the  type  oni 
rotating  cylinder  is  due  to  Nicholson,  who  long  ago  proposed  to  give  the 
tj'pes  a  wedge  shape,  so  that  the  pieces  of  metal  would,  like  the  stones  nf 
an  arch,  exactly  fit  round  the  cylindrical  surface.   The  wedge-shaped  types 
were,  however,  50  liable  to  be  thrown  from  their  places  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  that  Nicholson  proposed  also  certain  mechanical  methods  of  locking 
the  types  together  after  they  had  been  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the 
drum.   The  plan  he  suggested  for  this  purpose  involved,  however,  such  an 
expenditure  of  tmieand  trouble  that  his  idea  was  never  carried  into  practice 
Mr.  Applegath  used  type  of  ine  ordinary  kind,  which  was  set  up  on  flat 
surfaces,  forming  the  sides  of  a  prism  corresponding  to  the  circumference 
of  his  revolving  type  cylinder,  which  was  very  large  and  placed  vertically* 
The  flat  surfaces  which  received  the  type  were  the  width  of  the  columns  ol 
the  newspaper,  and  the  type  forms  were  firmly  locked  up  by  screwing  down 
wedge- shaped  rules  between  the  columns  at  the  angles  of  the  polygon. 
These  form  the  **  column  rules/'  which  make  the  upright  lines  between  the 
columns  of  the  page,  and  by  their  shape  they  served  to  securely  fix  the  l\yt 
in  its  place.     The  r^iamcter  of  the  cylinder  to  which  the  form  was  thus 
attached  was  5  ft,  6  in.*  but  the  type  occupied  only  a  portion  of  its  circum- 
ference, the  remainder  ser\  ing  as  an  inking  table.    Round  the  great  cylinder 
eight  impression  rollers  were  placed,  and  to  each  impression  roller  was  a 
set  of  inking  rollers.     At  each  turn,  therefore,  of  the  great  cylinder  eight 
sheets  received  the  impression.     These  cylinders  were,  as  already  stated, 
placed  vertically,  and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  sheets  from  hori* 
zontal  tables,  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  tapes  and  rollers  was  contrived, 
by  which  each  sheet  was  first  carried  down  from  the  table  mto  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, with  its  plane  directed  towards  the  imoression  roller*  in  which  position 
It  was  stopped  for  an  instant^  iVveu  ^uov<id\\ox\^QTvV3^^i  \c«^^^'a  x^apajwV  >3&at 
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impression  cylinder^and  was  finaUy  brought  out,  suspended  venicall)',  ready 
for  a  laker-on  lo  place  on  his  pile.   This  machine  j^avc  excellent  results  as 
10  speed  and  regularity.     From   10,000  to   12,000  impressions  could  be 
nf^rkcd  off  in  an  hour,  and  the  advantage  was  claimed  for  it  of  keeping 
the  type  much  cleaner,  by  reason  of  its  vertical  position.     The  power  of 
this  machine  may  be  judged  of  from  one  actual  instance.    It  is  stated  that 
of  copies  of  the  *'  Times  '*  in  which  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
woi  announced,  14th  November,  i853»  no  less  than  70,000  *i'ere  printed  in 
one  day,  and  the  machines  were  not^once  stopped,  either  to  wash  the  rollers 
Of  to  brush  the  forms.    It  may  be  mentionecl,  in  order  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  of  printing  this  one  newspaper,  that  one 
average  day  s  copies  weigh  about  ten  ions,  and  that  the  paper  for  the  week*s 
consumption  fills  a  train  of  twenty  waggons. 
At  !he  **  Times  *' office  and  elsewhere,  the  vertical  machine  has  some 
>ecn  superseded  by  others  with  horizontal  cylinders.    The  fastest, 
\  all  these  printing,'  machines  is  that  which  is  now  known  as  the 

*•  v\jKer  i/ress,"  so  called  either  because  its  principle  was  suggested  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Times/'  or  merely  out  of  compliment  to  him.  The 
improvements  which  are  embodied  in  the  Walter  Press  have  been  the 
subject  of  several  patents  taken  out  in  the  names  of  Messrs.  MacDonald 
ana  Calverlcy,  and  it  is  to  these  improvements  that  we  must  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  But  we  must  premise  that  such  machines  as 
the  Walter  Press  became  possible  only  by  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
rapidly  producing  what  is  called  a  stcreot>^e  plate  from  a  form  of  t)'pe. 
A  full  account  of  the  methods  of  effecting  this  is  reser\^ed  for  a  subsequent 
icJc^  but  here  it  may  sufttce  to  say,  that  when  a  thick  layer  of  moist  card* 
d,  or  rather  a  number  of  sheets  of  thin  unsized  paper  pasted  together 
and  stiU  quite  moist,  is  forced  down  upon  the  fonn  by  powerful  pressure, 
a  shai-p  even  mould  of  the  type  is  obtained,  ever>-  projection  in  tlie  latter 
producing  a  corresponding  depression  in  i\\tz  papier  mac/t/ mould.  When 
the  paper  mould  is  dry»  it  may  be  used  for  forming  a  aul  by  pouring  over 
it  some  fusible  metallic  alloy,  having  the  properties  of  becoming  liquid  at 
a  temperature  which  will  not  mjure  the  uiould,  of  taking  the  impressions 
sh  '  ;id  of  being  sufficiently  hard  10  bear  printing  from.  One  of  the 
ir  nls  in  connection  with  the  Walter  Press  is  m  the  mode  of  form- 

ir  cal  stereotype  casts  from  the  paper  mould*     For  this  purpose 

ti  IS  placed  on  the  iftUrna/  surface  of  an  iron  semi-cylinder,  with 

itiu  -iT-^-  ..Inch  has  received  the  impression  of  ihe  type  inwards,  1  he  cen- 
tral part  of  the  semi-cylinder  is  occupied  by  a  cylindrical  iron  core,  which 
is  aojustcd  so  as  to  leave  a  uniform  space  between  its  convex  surface  and 
the  concave  face  of  the  mould.  Into  this  space  is  poured  the  melted  metal^ 
^iimI  Its  pressure  forces  the  mould  closely  against  the  concave  cylindrical 
c  10  which  it  is  applied,  so  that  the  thickness  becomes  quite  uniform, 
ron  core  has  a  number  of  grooves  cut  round  it,  and  these  produce  in 
the  cast  so  many  ribs,  or  projections*  vvhich  encircle  the  mncr  surface,  and 
serv«  both  to  strengthen  the  cast  and  atTord  a  ready  means  of  obtaining 
an  exact  adjustment.  Not  the  complete  cj'Iinder,  but  only  half  its  circum- 
ference, is  ciist  at  onre,  the  axis  of  the  casting  apparatus  being  placed 
horiiontally,  and  the  liouid  metal  poured  in  one  unbroken  stream  between 
the  core  and  the  mould  from  a  vessel  as  long  as  the  cylinders.  Fig.  156 
i:  I  of  the  casting  apparatus,  in  which  n  is  the  core,  ^  the /<ij5/^ 

*v  lid,  t*  the  iron  semi-cvlindcr  luntaining  it,  //the  metal  whic'"" 

Wii  ui^:u  poured  in  at  tlie  Widened  spacc^  ^.    When  the  meia\  \\as  \tX\i&P 


_     Alui 

feMrtic 
^Tk>ar 
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fied,  the  core  is  simply  lifted  off,  and  the  cast  is  then  taken  out,  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-cylinder,  the  internal  surface  of  which  has  exactly  the  diameter 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  roller  of  the  machine  on  which  it  is  to  be 
placed,  in  company  with  another  semi-cylindrical  plate,  so  that  the  two 
together  encircle  half  the  length  of  the  roller,  and  when  another  pair  of 
Bemi-cylinders  have  been  fixed  on  the  other  part  of  the  roller^  the  whole 


Fig.  156. 


matter  of  one  side  of  the  newspaper  sheet,  usually  four  pages,  is  ready  for 
printing.  One  great  advantage  of  working  from  stereotype  casts  made  in 
this  way  is  that  the  form-bearing  cylinder  of  the  machine  has  no  greater 
circumference  than  sufifices  to  atford  space  for  the  matter  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  The  casts  arc  securely  fixed  on  the  revolving  cylinder  by 
elbows,  which  can  be  firmly  screwed  down.  The  casts  are  usually  made 
to  contain  one  page  each,  so  that  four  semi-cylinders,  each  half  the  length 
of  the  revolving  cylinder,  are  fixed  on  the  circumference  of  the  latter.  The 
process  of  casting  in  no  way  injures  the  paper  mould,  which  is  in  fact  gene- 
rally employed  to  produce  several  plates. 

The  Walter  Machine  is  not  fed  with  separate  sheets  of  paper,  but  takes 
its  supply  from  a  huge  roll,  and  itself  cuts  the  piiper  into  sheets  after  it  has 
impressed  it  on  both  sides.  This  is  done  by  a  vcr>'  simple  but  effective 
plan,  which  consists  in  passing  the  paper  between  two  equal-sized  rollers, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  precisely  the  length  of  the  sheets  to  be  cut 
These  rollers  grip  the  paper,  but  only  on  the  marginal  spaces;  and  on  the 
circumference  of  one  of  them,  and  parallel  to  its  axis,  is  a  slightly  project- 
ing steel  blade,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding  recess,  or  groove,  in  the 
circumference  of  the  other,  and  at  this  time  the  whole  width  of  the  sheet 
is  firmly  held  by  a  projecting  piece  acted  on  by  a  spring.  Although  the 
Walter  Machine,  as  actually  constructed,  presents  to  the  uninitiated  sper- 
lator  an  apparently  endless  and  intricate  series  of  parallel  cylinders  and 
rollers,  yet  it  is  in  reality  exceedingly  simple  in  principle,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  diagram  given  in  Fig.  157.  In  this  we  may  first  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  two  cylinders,  Fj,  Fo,  which  bear  the  stereot>'pe  casts  -one 
of  the  matter  belonging  to  one  side  of  the  sheet,  the  other  of  the  matter 
belonging  to  the  other  side,  for  the  Walter  Press  is  a  perfecting  machine — 
and  the  web  of  paper  having  been  printed  by  Fj,  aeainst  which  it  is  pressed 
by  the  roller,  P,,  passes  straight,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  to  the  second 
pair  of  cylinders,  in  order  to  be  printed  on  the  other  side ;  and  here,  of 
course,  the  form  cylinder,  Fj^,  is  below,  and  the  impression  cylinder,  P,, 
above,  and  an  endless  cleamng  bVanVLftX.  Vs  svrp^\vfc^\.o\bft  latter  to  receive 
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the  set'&ff.  The  web  of  paper  ihen  passes  between  the  cutting  rollers,  c,Ci» 
by  which  it  is  cut  in  sheets.  But  the  knife  has  a  narrow  notch  in  the  centre, 
and  one  at  each  end,  so  that  the  paper  is  not  severed  at  those  parts,  narrow 
strips  or  tags  being  left,  which  maintain  for  a  while  a  slight  connection. 
But  the  tapes,  /,  ^Z^,  between  which  the  paper  is  now  carried,  are  driven  at  a 
rather  quicker  rate  than  the  web  issues  from  C,  Cj;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  tags  are  torn,  and  the  sheet  becomes  separated  from  the  portion  next 
following'  it     Thus,  as  a  separate  sheet,  it  arrives  at  the  horizontal  tapes. 


Fig.  xyi,— Diagram  of  the  Walter  Press, 


h^  and  is  brought  to  another  set  of  tapes  mounted  on  the  frame,  r,  rock- 
ing about  the  centre,  t%  by  which  it  is  brought  finally  to  the  tapes,/i,/2, 
which  by  the  movement  of  r  receive  the  sheets  alternately.  A  sheet-flyer, 
5  ''     ^  between  ihc  tapes,/i,/n ;  and  as  fast  as  the  sheets  arrive,  lays 

t  I  right  and  left  alternately,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  piles,  ^i,/^, 

;  to  be  removed.     The  inkinj;:  apparatus  of  each  form-cylinder 

i  I  by  the  series  of  rollers  marked  J  j,  \^\  and  in  this  part  of  the 

p  r"  are  also  some  improvements  over  fonner  presses,  for  the 

x\  lers  are  not  made  of  composition,  but  of  iron,  turned  with 

\\  _:o  to  a  true  surface,  and  arranged  so  as  not  quite  to  touch 

e  At  D  is  an  apparatus  for  damping  the  paper,  in  which  there 

a;  perforated  cylinders,  covered  by  blanket,  and  filled  with  some 

P  . n  »1,  which  is  kept  constantly  weL    These  cylinders  being  made 

t'  I    [luily,  the  centrifugal  force  causes  the  water  to  find  its  way  uni- 

Ibf  oUy  to  tJie  outside.  Here  the  paper  also  passes  between  rollers  intended 
to  flatten  ^nd  to  stretch  it  At  R  is  the  great  roll  of  paper,  from  which  the 
r  ris  supply.     These  rolls  contain,  perhaps,  five  miles  length 

r  ;  lc  first  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difiiicuhy  to  fix  them  firmly 

OQ  Wxcd  wooden  axles^  so  th^t  they  might  be  steadily  unwound;  W\  \V\^ 
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contrivers  of  the  Walter  Press  make  these  spindles  as  tight  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  forming  them  in  wedge-shaped  pieces,  which  can  be  made  to 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  spindle  by  drawing  one  upon  another  by 
screws. 

The  great  speed  of  the  Walter  Machine  is  secured  by  the  paper  being 
drawn  by  the  machine  itself  from  a  continuous  web,  instesid  of  beine  laid  on 
in  a  separate  sheet,  so  that  the  machine  is  not  dependent  on  the  dexterity 
of  the  layers-on,  who  are  besides  necessarily  highly-skilled  workmen,  and 
therefore  a  great  economy  of  wages  results  from  using  a  machine  which  does 
not  require  their  services ;  and  as  the  Walter  Press  also  itself  lays  down 
the  perfected  sheets,  the  necessary  attendants  are  as  few  as  possible.  The 
waste  of  paper  and  loss  of  time  by  stoppages  are  said  to  be  extremely 
small  with  this  machine. 

Fig.  148  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  printing-room 
where  one  of  the  leading  London  daily  papers  is  being  printed  by  Walter 
Presses. 

Another  fast  printing  machine  is  the  type  revolving  cylinder  machine 
invented  by  Colonel  Richard  M.  Hoe,  and  manufactured  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Hoe  and  Company,  New  York,  with  whose  name  the  history  of  fast 
printing  machines  must  ever  be  associated.  In  these  machines  the  type  is 
placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  which  rotates  about  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  difficulties  of  securely  locking  up  the  type  are  successfully 
overcome.  The  machines  are  made  with  two,  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  im- 
pression cylinders,  and  at  each  revolution  of  the  great  cylinder  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  impressions  are  produced.  The  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page,  Fig.  1 58,  represents  the  two-cylinder  machine,  and  an  exa- 
mination of  the  figure  will  render  its  general  action  intelligible.  The  form 
of  type  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  great  cylinder, 
the  remainder  being  used  as  an  ink-distributing  surface.  Round  this  main 
cylinder,  and  parallel  to  it,  are  placed  smaller  impression  cylinders,  from 
two  to  ten  in  number,  according  to  the  size  of  the  machine.  When  the 
press  is  in  operation,  the  rotation  of  the  main  cylinder  carries  the  type  form 
to  each  impression  cylinder  in  succession,  and  it  there  impresses  the  paper, 
which  is  made  to  arrive  at  the  right  time  to  secure  true  register.  One  per- 
son is  required  for  each  impression  cylinder,  to  supply  the  sheets  of  paper, 
which  have  merely  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  position,  when,  at  the  proper 
moment,  they  are  seized  by  the  "  grippers,"  or  fingers  of  the  machine,  and 
after  having  been  printed,  are  carried  out  by  tapes,  and  laid  in  heaps  by 
self-acting  sheet-flyers,  by  which  the  hands  which  are  required  to  receive 
and  pile  the  sheets  in  other  machines  are  dispensed  with.  The  ink  is  con- 
tained in  a  fountain  placed  beneath  the  main  cylinder,  and  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  rollers  to  the  distributing  surface  of  the  main  cylinder.  This 
surface,  being  lower  than  that  of  the  type  forms,  passes  by  the  impression 
cylinders  without  touching  them.  For  each  impression  cylinder  there  are 
two  inking  rollers,  receiving  their  supply  of  ink  from  the  distributing  sur- 
face of  the  main  cylinder.  These  inking  rollers,  the  bearing  of  which  are, 
by  springs,  drawn  towards  the  axis  of  the  main  cylinder,  rise  as  the  form 
passes  under  them,  and  having  inked  it,  they  again  drop  on  to  the  distri- 
buting surface.  Each  page  of  the  matter  is  locked  Up  on  a  detachable  seg- 
ment of  the  large  cylinder,  which  segment  constitutes  its  bed  and  chase. 
The  column-rules  are  parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  con- 
sequently straight,  while  the  head,  advertising,  and  dark  rules  have  the 
form  of  segmen  ts  of  a  circle.  TY\e  cWVumtv-TxAea  «c^  \tv  thft  shape  of  a  wedge. 


with  the  thin  end  directed  towards  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind 
the  types  securely.  These  wedge-shaped  column*rules  arc  held  in  ihcir 
place  by  tongues  projecting  at  interv^als  along  their  length,  and  sliding  in 
grooves  cut  crosswise  in  tlie  face  of  the  bed.  The  spaces  in  the  grooves 
between  the  column-rules  are  accurately  fitted  with  sliding  blocks  of  metal 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed^  the  ends  of  the  blocks  being  cut  away 
undernealht  to  receive  a  projection  on  the  sides  of  the  tongues  of  the 
column-rules.  The  locking  up  is  eflfected  by  means  of  screws  at  the  foot 
of  each  page,  by  which  the  type  is  held  as  securely  as  in  the  ordinary 
manner  upon  a  flat  bed.  The  main  cylinder  of  the  machine  represented 
in  Fig.  1 58  has  a  diameter  of  3  ft  9  in,,  and  its  length  is,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sheets  to  be  printed^  from  4  ft.  5  in.  to  7  ft  4  in.  The  whole  U 
about  20  ft  long,  10  ft  wide,  including  the  platforms,  and  a  height  of  9  ft. 
in  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed  suffices  for  its  convenient  working.  The 
steam  power  rec^uired  is  from  one  to  two  horse-power,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  mam  cylinder.  The  speed  of  these  machines  is  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  the  feeders  to  supply  the  sheets  fast  enough.  The  ten- 
cylinder  machine  has,  of  course,  ten  impression  cylinders,  instc.id  of  twn, 
and  there  are  ten  feeding- tables,  arranged  one  above  the  other,  tue  on  e,ich 
side.  The  main  cylinder  has  a  diameter  of  4  ft  9  in,,  and  is  6  ft  8  in,  long. 
The  machine  occupies  altogether  a  space  of  31  ft  by  16  ft,  and  its  height  is 
18  ft  A  steam  engine  of  eight  horse-power  is  sufficient  to  drive  the  ten- 
cylinder  machine,  which  is  then  capable  of  producing  25,000  impressions 
per  hour.  The  mechanism  of  the  larger  machines  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  two-cylinder  machine,  except  such  additional  devices  as  arc 
neccssar)'  to  carry  the  paper  to  and  from  the  mam  cylinder  at  four,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  points  of  its  circumference.  Much  admirable  contrivance  is 
displayed  in  the  manner  of  disposing  feeders  as  closely  as  possible  rouiKi 
the  central  cyhnder. 

In  some  machines,  such  as  Messrs.  I-loe%  Fig.  158,  the  shcet-tlyers  are 
interesting  features,  for  they  form  an  efficient  contrivance  for  laymg  down 
and  piling  up,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  sheet  after  sheet  as  it  issues  from 
the  press.  The  sheet-flyer  is  in  fact  an  automatic  taker-oif,  and  therefore 
it  supersedes  the  services  of  the  boy  who  would  otherwise  be  required.  It 
is  simply  a  light  wooden  framework  of  parallel  bars,  turning  on  one  of  its 
sides  as  a  centre;  and  the  tapes  carrying  the  sheet,  passing  down  l>etwecn 
the  bars,  bring  the  paper  down  upon  the  frame,  where  its  progress  is  then 
stopped,  the  frame  makes  a  rapid  turn  on  its  centre,  lays  down  the  sheet, 
and  quickly  rises  to  receive  another  from  the  tapes.  One  can  hardly  see  a 
printing  machine  in  action  without  being  struck  with  the  deftness  witli  which 
the  sheet-flyer  does  its  duty ;  for  the  precision  with  which  it  receives  a  sheet, 
lays  it  down,  and  then  quickly  returns,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  suggest  to 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  rather  the  movements  of  a  cori  nt  than 

the  motions  of  an  unintelligent  piece  of  mechanism.   The  ^  r  is  seea 

at  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  158,  where  it  is  in  the  act  of  laying  down  a 
sheet  on  the  pile  it  has  already  formed. 

The  modem  improvements  in  printing  presses  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  machine  represented  on  the  opposite  page,  Fig.  159,  which  has  been 
designed  by  the  Messrs,  Hoe  to  work  exclusively  by  hand.  It  is  intended 
for  the  newspaper  and  job  work  of  a  country  office,  and  it  works  easily, 
without  noise  or  jar,  by  turning  the  handle  always  in  the  sarr  ''  non, 
producing  800  impressions  in  an  hour.     The  bed  moves  kv  md 

forwards  on  wheels  running  ou  rails,  the  reciprocating  movt^utni  jjcing 
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derived  from  the  circular  one  b>^  means  of  a  crank.     From  the  mode  to 

which  the  table  is  carried  backwards  and  forwards,  the  manufaaurers  call 
this  ihc  "  Railway  Printing  Machine,"  The  paper  is  fed  to  the  underside 
of  the  cylinder,  which,  after  an  impression  has  been  given»  \^  ta- 

ijonary  while  the  bed  is  returning,  and  while  the  Inycr-on  is  ii  lis 

sheet  of  paper.  The  axle  of  the  impression  cylinder  cartici  a  n-uLJicd 
wheel  working  in  a  rack  on  the  bed  or  table,  the  wheel  having  at  two  parts 
of  its  circumference  the  teeth  planed  off  so  as  to  permit  of  the  return  of 
the  table  without  moving  the  impression  cylinder,  which  is  again  thrown 
into  gear  with  the  rack  by  a  catch,  so  that  the  same  tooth  of  the  rack  aiwAys 
enters  the  same  space  on  the  toothed  wheel,  and  thus  a  good  register  \% 
secured*  The  impression  cylinder  remains  unaltered,  whatever  may  be  ihe 
size  of  the  type  form,  it  being  only  necessary  to  place  the  forward  edge  o( 
the  form  always  on  the  same  line  of  the  bed.     Machines  of  a  very  similar 


Fig.  ifx}.^Nafiur*s  Platen  Machine, 


construction,  but  driven  by  steam  power,  are  used  in  lithographic  printing; 
and  in  some  of  these  machines  advantage  is  elegantly  taken  of  the  fact 
that»  when  a  wheel  rolls  along,  the  uppermost  point  of  its  circumference  is 
always  moving  forward  at  exactly  twice  the  velocity  of  its  centre.  Hence, 
if  the  table  of  a  printing  machine  rests  on  the  circumference  of  wheels,  a 
backward  and  fonvard  movement  of  the  centres  of  these  wheels,  produced 
by  the  throw  of  a  crank  through  a  space  of  2  ft.,  would  produce  a  rectilineal 
reciprocating  movement  through  a  distance  of  4  ft.  of  a  table  resting  on  the 
circumference  of  the  wheels.  Any  reader  who  is  interested  in  geometry 
or  mechanics  would  do  well  to  convince  himself  that  the  lowest  point  o< 
the  wheel  of  a  railway  carriage,  for  example,  is  stationar)^  (considered  while 
it  is  the  lowest  point),  that  the  centre  of  the  wheel  is  moving  forwards  with 
the  velocity  of  the  train,  and  that  the  highest  point  of  the  wheel  is  moving 
forwards  with  just  twice  the  speed  of  the  train.  There  is  no  difhruUy  about 
the  rate  of  rectilineal  motion  of  the  centre,  but  the  rejider  cannot  possibly 
perceive  the  truth  of  the  statement  regarding  the  lowest  and  highest  points 
unless  he  reflects  on  the  subject,  or  puts  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  An- 
oth^T  form  of  press  which  Is  used  lot  ^00^  \»QkV  Anting  is  represent^ 
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I  the  engraving,  Fig.  i6o^  which  shows  Napier*s  platen  machine  There 
ihe  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary'  hand  presses  as  regards  the 
m^V  ,n  which  the  paper  is  pressed  against  the  face  of  tlic  type  ;  hut  ihc 
-nts  are  all  perfonned  by  steam  power,  applied  through  the  driving 
ujwn  in  the  hgure, 

^anous  kinds  of  printing  machines  adapted  to  each  description  of 
ft  100  numerous  to  admit  of  even  a  passing  mention  here ;  but  those 
lich  have  been  described  may  fairly  be  considered  as  representing  the 
ling  principles  of  modern  improvements.     This  article  relates  only  to 
mechanism  by  which  an  impression  is  transferred  from  a  form  to  the 
Cace  of  paper  :  the  interesting  and  novel  processes  by  which  the  form 
lelf  may  be  produced— processes  which  have  amazingly  abridged  the 
rintcrs*  labour  and  extended  the  resources  of  the  art — deserve  a  separate 
apter^  and  will  ftirnish  matter  for  an  article  on  Printing  Processes^  which 
'■  be  the  better  understood  by  being  placed  after  chapters  wherein  the 
'  ;  bases  of  some  of  these  processes  are  discussed* 
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'THE  machines  used  for  printing  patterns  are,  in  principle,  very  similar 
*  to  those  for  letterpress  printing ;  but  the  circumstance  of  several 
different  colours  having  frequently  to  go  to  the  production  of  one  pattern 
leads  to  the  multiplication,  in  the  present  class  of  machines,  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  distributing  the  colours  and  impressing  the  materials.  Pattern 
printing  machines  are  most  extensively  used  for  impressing  fabrics,  such 
u  calicoes,  muslins,  &c,,  and  for  producing  the  wall-papers  for  decoratmg 
apanTnenis.  The  machines  employed  for  calicoes  and  for  papers  are  so 
much  alike,  that  to  describe  the  one  is  almost  to  describe  the  other. 

The  papers  intended  for  paper-hangings  are,  in  the  first  instance,  covered 
with  a  uniform  layer  of  the  colour  which  is  to  form  the  ground,  and  this  is 
dcwvc  even  in  the  case  of  papers  which  are  to  have  a  white  ground.     The 
colours  thus  laid  on,  and  those  which  are  applied  by  the  machine,  are  com- 
posed of  finely-ground  colouring  matters  mixed  with  thin  size  or  glue  to  a 
ttilable  consistence^  and  the  ground-tint  is  given  by  bringing  the  upper 
Suifacc  of  the  paper,  as  it  is  mechanically  unwound  from  a  great  roll,  into 
contact  with  an  endless  band  of  cloth  emerging  from  a  trough  containing 
»4upply  of  the  fluid  colour.  The  paper  then  passes  over  a  horizontal  table^ 
*bcre  the  layer  of  colour  is  uniformly  distributed  over  its  surface  by  brushes 
nwved  by  machinery,  and  the  paper,  after  having  been  thoroughly  dried, 
receive  the  Impressions.     The  impressions  may  be  given  by 
if  wood  on  which  the  pattern  is  carved  inrehef,  or  from  revol- 
'  :  b  the  pattern  is  similarly  carved.    The  former  ts  the 
11  called  **  block  printing/'  and  it  requires  much  skill 
'  "he  operator  ;  but  with  these,  excellent  results  arc 
>tn>ent  of  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  pat- 
'-'■  -iu  ^o*.;; '  iL^  -».  .u..,*l.     The  latter  is  ibc  mode  of  prinimg  n\ftc\\aiX\v 
^y  on  rollers^  concspondmj^  with  the  type-bearing  c^Wivdets  oi  ^« 
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machines  already  described  ;  but  for  pattern  printing  on  paper  ihcy  are 
made  of  fine-gramed  wood,  mounted  on  an  iron  axle,  and  ihey  are  carved 
so  that  the  design  to  be  primed  stands  out  in  relief  on  their  surface.  One 
of  these  rollers  is  represented  in  Fig.  i6i,  and  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  each  colour  in  the  pattern  on  a  wall-paper  requires  a  separate 
roller,  the  design  cut  on  which  corresponds  only  with  the  forms  tlic  parti- 
cular colour  contributes  to  the  pattern.  Such  rollers  being  necessarily 
somewhat  expensive,  as  the  pattern  is  usually  repeated  many  times  over 
the  cylindrical  surface,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  fastening  a  mass 
of  hard  composition  in  an  iron  axle»  and  when  this  has  been  turned  to  a 
truly  cylindrical  surface,  it  is  made  to  receive  plates  of  metal,  formed  of 
a  fusible  alloy  of  lead^  tin,  and  nickel     These  plates  are  simply  casts 


for  FrtntiH^  U  nH-I^apcrs, 


lus  O^^l 


from  a  single  carved  wooacn  mould  of  the  pattern,  which  has  thus 
once  to  be  formed  by  hand*     'l*he  plates  are  re^ily  bent  when  w; 
and  are  thus  applied  to  the  cylindrical  surface,  to  which  th 
securely  attached.    It  is  found  advantageous  to  cover  the  prrr  rts 

of  the  rollers  which  produce  the  impressions  with  a  thin  lay^i  .,.  ....l,  ols 
this  substance  takes  up  the  colours  much  more  readily  than  wood  or  metal, 
and  leaves  a  cleaner  impression. 

The  machine  by  which  wall-papers  arc  printed  is  represented  in  Fig.  162, 
where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  impression  cylinder  has  a  ver>*  large 
diameter,  and  that  a  portion  of  its  circumference  forms  a  toothed  wheel, 
which  engages  a  number  of  equal-sized  pinions  placed  at  intervals  about 
its  periphery.  Each  pinion  being  fixed  on  the  axle  of  a  pattern-bearing 
roller,  these  are  all  made  to  revolve  at  the  same  rate.  There  is,  however, 
some  adjustment  necessary  before  that  exact  correspondence  of  the  impres- 
sions with  each  other  is  secured,  which  is  shown  on  the  printed  pattern  by 
each  colour  being  precisely  in  its  appointed  place.  The  rollers  arc  con* 
stantly  supplied  with  colour  by  endless  cloths,  which  receive  it  from  the 
troughs  that  are  shown  in  the  figure,  one  trough  being  appropriated  to  each 
roller.  Some  of  these  machines  can  print  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
different  colours  at  once,  by  having  that  number  of  rollers ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how»  by  dividing  each  trough  into  several  vertical  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  a  different  colour  is  placed,  it  would  be  possible  to  triple  ar 
even  quadruple  the  number  of  colours  printed  by  one  machine. 

The  machinery  by  which  caUcoes  are  printed  is  almost  identical  in  con- 
struction with  that  just  described,  and  presents  the  same  general  appear- 
ance There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  in  the  rollers,  which  in 
calico  printing  are  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  have  the  design  engraved  upon 
their  polished  cylindrical  surface,  not  in  relief,  but  in  hollows.  After  the 
whole  surface  of  the  roller  becomes  charged  with  colour,  there  is  in  the 
machine  a  straight-edge,  which  removes  the  colour  from  the  smooth  sur- 


fece»  leaving  only  what  has  entered  into  the  hollow  spaces  of  the  design^ 
which»  as  the  roller  comes  round  to  the  cloth,  yield  it  up  to  ihe  surface  oi 
the  bttcn  Thus,  by  a  self-acting  arrangement,  the  rollers  are  charged  with 
o>  '.Ki-  '^'^aned^and  made  to  give  up  their  impressions  to  the  stuff  by  part- 
lie  colour  in  the  hollows.     Rollers  having  patterns  in  relief  are 
m  calico  printing,  the  mechanism  being  tnen  almost  identical 
ijf  the  former  machine.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  great  pains 
in  the  construction  of  such  machines  to  have  each  part  very 
'.  so  that  the  impression  may  fall  precisely  upon  the 
:  It  any  blurring  or  confusion  of  the  colours,  and  the 

t  ^^1,  having  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty  tints,  can 

i*!oduccd  millions  of  times  speaks  volumes  for  the 
luiish  of  the  workmanship  which  arc  bestowed  on  such 
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machines  already  described ;  but  for  pattern  printing  on  paper  ihey  _^^ 
made  of  fine-grained  wood,  niounicd  on  an  iron  axle,  and  Iney  are  carved 
so  that  the  design  to  be  printed  stands  out  in  relief  on  their  surface.  One 
of  these  rollers  is  represented  in  Fig,  j6t,  and  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  each  colour  in  the  pattern  on  a  wall-paper  requires  a  separate 
roller,  the  design  cut  on  which  corresponds  only  with  the  forms  the  parti- 
cular colour  contributes  to  the  pattern.  Such  rollers  being  necessarily 
somewhat  expensive^  as  the  pattern  is  usually  repealed  many  times  over 
the  cylindrical  surface,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  fastening  a  mass 
of  hard  composition  in  an  iron  axle,  and  when  this  has  been  turned  to  a 
truly  cylindrical  surface,  it  is  made  to  receive  plates  of  metal,  formed  of 
£1  fusible  allay  of  lead,  tiii|  and  nickel     These  plates  are  simply  casts 
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from  a  single  carved  wooden  mould  of  the  pattern,  which  has  thus 
once  to  be  formed  by  hand.  The  plates  are  readily  bent  when  wai 
and  are  thus  applied  to  the  cylindrical  surface,  to  which  thej-  are 
securely  attached.  It  is  found  advantageous  to  cover  the  pronuncnt  parts 
of  the  rollers  which  produce  the  impressions  with  a  thin  layer  of  felt,  as 
this  substance  ukes  up  the  colours  much  more  readily  than  wood  or  metal, 
and  leaves  a  cleaner  impression. 

The  machine  by  which  wall-papers  are  printed  is  represented  in  Fig.  162, 
where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  impression  cylinder  has  a  very  large 
diameter,  and  that  a  portion  of  its  circumference  forms  a  toothed  wheel, 
which  engages  a  numoer  of  equal-sized  pinions  placed  at  intervals  about 
its  peripher>\  Each  pinion  being  lixed  on  the  axle  of  a  pat  tern -bearing 
roller,  these  are  all  made  to  revolve  at  the  same  rate.  There  is,  however, 
some  adjustment  necessary  before  that  exact  correspondence  of  the  impres- 
sions with  each  other  is  secured,  which  is  shown  on  the  printed  pattern  by 
each  colour  being  precisely  in  its  appointed  place.  The  rollers  arc  con- 
stantly supplied  with  colour  by  endless  cloths,  which  receive  it  from  the 
troughs  that  are  shown  in  the  figure,  one  trough  being  appropriated  to  each 
roller.  Some  of  these  machines  can  print  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
different  colours  at  once,  by  having  diat  number  of  rollers ;  and  it  is  asy 
to  see  how,  by  dividing  each  trough  into  several  vertical  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  a  different  colour  is  placed,  it  would  be  possible  to  triple  or 
even  quadruple  the  number  of  colours  printed  by  one  machine. 

The  machinery  by  which  calicoes  are  printed  is  almost  identical  in  con- 
struction with  that  just  described,  and  presents  the  same  general  appear* 
ance.  There  is,  however,  an  important  ditTerence  in  the  rollers,  which  in 
cahco  printing  are  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  have  the  design  engraved  u|>on 
their  polished  cylindrical  surface,  not  in  relief,  but  in  hollows.  After  the 
w/io/e  surface  of  tbe  roUer  becomes  cb;vTzed  with  colour,  there  is  in  the 
machine  a  straight-edge,  whicV\  temovt^  &ut  tu\<i\iT  \xiam  ^J&t  scwooth  sur* 
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ISice,  leaving  only  what  has  entered  into  the  hollow  spaces  of  tlie  design, 
which^  as  tlie  roller  comes  round  to  the  cloth^  >neld  it  up  to  the  surface  of 
ihc  blicr*   Thus,  by  a  self-acting  arrangement,  the  rollers  are  charged  with 

BtvAu'At.  r  leaned,  and  made  to  give  up  their  impressions  to  the  stuff  by  part* 
|r  ikC  colour  in  the  holJows.     Rollers  having  patterns  in  relief  are 

a«  .   m  calico  printing,  the  mechanism  being  then  almost  identical 

with  that  of  the  former  machine.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  great  pains 
arc  tiiken  m  the  construction  of  such  machines  to  have  each  part  very 
accurately  adjusted,  so  that  the  impression  may  fall  precisely  upon  the 
pr«rper  pf?>ri?,  without  any  blurring  or  confusion  of  the  colours,  and  the 
^'  '^rn,  havinjT  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty  tints,  can 

>i  ,  :oduced  millions  of  times  speaks  volumes  for  the 

J  nil  tmi-sh  o!  the  workm^Lnshlp  which  arc  beslov^eA  oiv  s\ic\i 
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IF  a  hollow  sphere,^,  Fig,  175.  be  pierced  with  a  number  of  small  holes  at 
various  points,  and  a  cylinder,  ^j  provided  with  a  pis!'-"       r-f  r^    nto 
it,  when  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  water,  and  ihc  pislon  \^  is, 

the  water  will  spout  out  of  all  the  orifices  cquallyjand  noi  ^  ..:,.  .„,,  .rum 
that  which  is  opposite  10  the  piston  and  in  the  direction  of  its  pressure. 
The  jets  of  water  so  produced  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ill  nnrsue 
straight  palhs  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  bee  ity 

would  act  upon  Ihcm;  and  all,  ej^cept  those  which  issued  vertir  ild 

take  curved  forms.  But  when  proper  allowance  is  made  for  tins  t*rcum* 
stance,  each  jet  is  seen  to  be  projected  with  equal  force  in  the  diTCinion 
of  a  radius  01  the  sphere.    This  experiment  proves  that  whcTi  is 

apphcd  to  any  part  of  a  liquid^  that  pressure  is  transmitted  in  r-  ns 

equally.     Thus  the  pressure  of  the  piston— which,  in  tlic  re- 

sented in  the  figure,  is  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  ax  ".tt 

only^s  carried  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  liquid  tf 

by  us  effect  in  urging  the  water  out  of  the  orifices  in  the  bf 
tions  ;  and  since  the  force  with  which  the  v —    ,     1  ,-  ^1 

every  jet,  it  is  plain  that  the  water  must  p«  cif 

area  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  hollow  biM,»..c,  •  uivi  iw  liie 

po^xion  of  the  unit 
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flf  we  suppose  the  piston  to  have  an  area  of  one  square  inch,  and  to  be 

"bed  inwards  with  a  force  of  ioIbs.»it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  square 

ch  of  the  inner  surface  of  sphere  immediately  opposite  the  cylinder  will 

also  the  pressure  of  lo  lbs,  ;  and  since  the  pressures  throughout 

trior  of  the  hollow  globe  arc  equal,  every  square  inch  of  its  area  hHII 

pressed  outwards  with  a  force  equal  to  lo  lbs.     Hence,  if  the  total 

,  of  the  interior  be  too  square  inches,  the  whole  pressure  produced  will 

Bount  to  a  hundred  times  lo  lbs. 

I  That  water  or  any  other  liquid  would  behave  in  the  manner  just  described 
ight  be  deduced  from  a  property  of  liquids  which  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
nely,  the  freedom  with  which  their  f>articles  move  or  slide  upon  each 
(ler.    The  equal  transmission  of  pressure  in  all  directions  through  liqitids 
bs  first  clearly  expressed  by  the  celebrated  Pascal,  and  it  is  therefore 
down  as  **  Pascal's  principle."    He  said  that  '*  if  a  closed  vessel  filled  ^Tth 
atcr  has  two  openmgs,  one  of  which  is  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  the 
Iher;  and  if  each  opening  be  provided  with 
'     fitting  piston » a  man  pushing  in  the 
>n  could   balance  the  efforts  of  a 
ru  men  pushing  in  the  other,  and  he 
:    overcome  the  force  of  ninety -nine." 
,Ars  principle  — which  is  that  of  the  hy- 
aulic  press — may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  164, 
which  two  tubes  of  unequal  areas,  a  and 
^  communicate  with  each,  and  are  supposed 
>be  tlMed  with  a  liquid — water,  for  example, 
which  will,  of  course,  stand  at  the  same  level 
in  both  branches.     Let  us  now  imagine  that 
stons  exactly  fitting  tlie  tubes,  and  yet  quite 
;  to  move,  are  placed  upon  the  columns  of 
quid— the  larger  of  which,  ^,  we  shall  suppose 
have  five  limes  the  diameter,  and  thcre- 
^re  twenty-five  times  the  sectional  area,  of  ihe 

aaller  one,   A  pressure  of  i  lb,  applied  to  the     ^^^_^_^^^^^^^^^^ 
nailer  piston  would,  in  such  a  case,  produce  tt  ^    a      n        u   «   -     ^/ 
I  upward  pr^sure  on  the  larger  piston  of  ^^G.i6^-Pasmi^4Fnnap/f. 
[  lbs, ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  piston  at  rest, 

'  should  have  to  place  a  weight  of  25  lbs.  upon  it   Here  then  a  certain  force 
J>pears  to  produce  a  much  larger  one,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  latter 
Biiy  be  increased  is  limited  only  by  the  means  of  increasing  the  area  of 
niston.    Practically,  however,  we  should  not  by  any  such  arrangement 
prove  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  proportion  between  the 
11  res  as  between  the  areas,  for  the  pistons  could  not  be  made  ro 
\}  suftkient  closeness  without  at  the  same  time  giving  rise  to  so  much 
-n  as  to  render  exact  comparisons  impossible.     We  may,  however, 
aginc  a  theoretical  perfection  in  our  appmratus,  and  see  what  further 
y  may  be  deduced,  remembering  always  that  the  actual  results 

in  practice  would  differ  from  these  only  by  reason  of  interfering 

|»  which  can  be  taken  into  account  when  required.     We  have  sup* 

!  hitherto  that  the  pressures  of  the  pistons  exactly  balance  each  other 

1^,  so  long  as  the  system  thus  remains  in  equilibrium  no  WiftJt  is  done ; 

ii  *'        ^  -11     .  r^dditional  weight  were  placed  upon  either  piston,  that 

and  the  other  would    be  pushed  up.     As  we  have 

.^,,..,uitu!»  to  act  without  fnction,  so  we  sbaU  also  t«i^ticX>i\^ 
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effects  due  to  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  columns  of  liquid  when  the 
pistons  are  moved ;  and  further,  in  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  imagine 
the  smaller  tube  to  have  a  section  of  i  scjuarc  inch  in  area,  and  the  larger 
one  of  25  square  inches.  Now,  if  the  weight  of  the  piston,  a^  be  increased 
by  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  grain,  it  will  descend.  When  it  has  descended 
a  distance  of  25  in,,  then  25  cubic  inches  of  water  must  ha\^  passed  mto^, 
and,  to  make  room  for  this  quantity  of  liquid,  the  piston  with  the  weight  of 
35  lbs,  ap>on  it  must  have  risen  accordingly.  But  since  the  area  of  the  larger 
tube  is  25  in.,  a  rise  of  1  in.  wnll  exactly  suffice  for  this ;  so  that  a  weight  of 
I  lb.  descending  through  a  space  of  25  in.,  raises  a  weight  of  25  lbs.  through 
a  space  of  i  in.  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  principle  holding  good  in  all 
machines,  which  is  sometimes  vaguely  expressed  by  saying  that  ivhat  is 
gained  in  power  is  last  in  timt.  In  this  case  we  have  the  piston,  ^,  moving 
tlirough  the  space  of  i  in.  in  the  same  time  that  the  piston  a  moves  through 
25  in. ;  and  therefore  the  vehciiy  of  the  latter  is  twenty-five  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  former,  but  the  tmie  is  the  same.  It  would  be  more  pre- 
cise to  say,  that  w  hat  is  gained  in  force  is  lost  in  space  ;  or,  that  no  machine, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  construction,  is  of  itself  capable  of  doing 
work.  The  **  mechanical  powers/*  as  they  are  called,  can  do  but  the  work 
done  upon  them,  and  their  use  is  only  to  change  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  two  factors,  the  product  of  which  measures  the  work,  namely,  space 
and  force.  Pascal  himself,  in  connection  with  the  passage  quoted  abovev 
clearly  points  out  that  in  the  new  mechanical  power  suggested  b*-  him  in 
the  hydraulic  press,  "  the  same  rule  is  met  with  as  in  the  old  ones  -such 
as  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  screw,  &c. — which  is,  that  the  distance  is  m- 
crcased  in  proportion  to  the  force ;  for  it  is  evident  that  as  one  of  the  open- 
ings is  a  hundred  times  larger  than  ilie  other,  if  the  man  who  pushes  Ihc 
small  piston  drives  it  forward  i  in.,  he  will  drive  backward  the  large  piston 
one-hundredth  part  of  that  length  only/'    Though  the  hydraulic  press  was 

thus  distinctly  proposed  as  a  machine 
by  Pascal,  a  certain  difficolty  pre- 
vented the  suggestion  from  becoming 
of  any  practical  utility.  It  was  found 
i  Til  possible,  by  any  ordinary  plan  of 
packing,  to  make  the  piston  fit  without 
allowing  the  water  to  escape  when  the 
fjrcssure  became  considerable.  This 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  Bramah, 
who,  about  the  end  of  last  century. 
contrived  a  simple  and  elegant  plan 
nf  packing  the  piston,  and  hrsi  made 
the  hydraulic  press  an  efficient  and 
useful  machine.  Fig.  166  is  a  view  of 
an  ordmar>'  hydraulic  press,  in  which 
a  is  a  very  strong  iron  cylinder,  re- 
presented in  tlie  figure  with  a  part 


f 
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broken  off,  in  order  to  show  that  inside 
of  it  is  an  iron  piston  or  ram,  b^  which 
works  up  and  down  through  a  water* 
tight  collar  ;  and  in  this  part  is  the  in- 
vention by  which  Bramah  overcame 
the  difficulties  that  had  previously  been  met  with  in  making  the  hydraulic 
press  of  practical  use,    Bramah's  eoivlrivaacc  is  shown  by  the  section  of 
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the  cylinder,  Fig.  165,  where  the  interior  of  the  neck  is  seen  to  have  a  groove 
surrounding  it,  into  which  fits  a  ringol  leather  bent  into  a  shape  resembling 
1  mvcned  U.  The  rin^  is  cwi  out  of  a  flat  piece  oi  siout  leather,  well  oilea 
cm  into  the  required  shape*  The  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  w*ater  is 
De  the  leather  more  tightly  gainst  the  ram,  and  as  the  pressure  be» 
\  greater,  the  tighter  is  the  liit  of  the  collar,  so  that  no  water  escapes 
I  with  very  great  pressures.  To  the  ram,  b.  Fig  i66t  a  strong  iron  table:, 
» i*  attachied.  and  on  this  are  placed  the  articles  to  be  compressed.    Four 


Fia  166. — hydraulic  Press. 


Qght  troti  columns,  d  d  d  d^  support  another  strong  plate,  $^  and  main* 

iiTi  it  in  a  position  to  resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  goods  when  the 

I  riscs»  and  they  arc  squeezed  between  the  two  tables.     The  interior  ot 

■'cy\\  ruler  communicates  by  mear\s  of  the  pipe,//,  with  the  suction 

s  4%  in  which  a  small  plunger,  (?,  works  watertight.  Suppose 

rs  and  tubes  are  quite  filled  with  water,  and  that  the  ram 

are  in  the  positions  represented  in  the  figure.  When  the  piston 

iip»  if,  is  raised,  the  space  below  it  is  instantly  filled  with  water, 

ticii  enters  iiom  the  reservoir,  h^  through  the  valve^  /,  the  valve  k  being 

cd  by  the  pressure  nbove  it,  so  that  no  water  can  find  its  way  back 

om  the  pipe^/,  into  the  small  cylinder.    When  the  piston  has  completed 

\  ascent,  tlie  interior  of  the  small  cylinder  is  therefore  completely  filled 

^th  water  from  the  reservoir ;  and  when  the  piston  is  pushed  down,  the 

llvet  *'»  instantly  closes,  and  all  egress  of  the  liquid  in  that  direction  being 

\  the  greater  pressure  in^  forces  open  the  valve,/*,  and  the  water 

.1,  the  tube,  /  mto  the  large  cylinder.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the 

III  '^r-    "~'i      'nder*  being  transmitted  according  to  the  principles 

ready  cx|  es  on  each  portion  of  the  area  of  the  large  plunger 

I  '  t1,      .  t  u.^  ^uiAilcr  an  exactly  equal  pressure,    lu  \iie  ^tuakVti 
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bydraulic  presses  the  plunger  of  the  forcing-pump  is  worked  by  a  lever,  «$ 
represented  in  the  figure  at  n;  so  that  with  a  g^iven  amount  of  force  applied 
by  the  hand  to  the  end  of  the  lever^  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  press  will 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  the  sectional  area  of  h  to  that  of  o^  and  also 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  length  fft  n,  to  the  length  m  L  To  fix  our  ideas, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  distance  from  m  of  the  point  n  where  the  hand  ^' 
apphed  is  teu  times  the  distance  m  /,  and  that  the  sectional  area  of  ^  \% 
hundred  trmes  that  of  ^.  Jf  a  force  of  60  lbs.  be  applied  at  h^  this  will  ■ 
duce  a  downward  pressure  at  m  equal  to  60X  10,  and  then  the  pressure 
transmitted  lo  the  ram  of  the  great  cylinder  will  be  60X10  x  100 =60 ,000 lbs. 
The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  safety-valve  at/,  which  is  loaded  with  a 
weight ;  so  tliat  when  the  pressure  exceeds  a  desired  amount,  the  valve 
opens  and  the  water  escapes.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  at  q  for  allow- 
ing the  water  to  flow  out  when  it  is  desired  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  the 
water  is  then  forced  out  by  the  large  plunger,  which  slowly  descends  to 
occupy  its  place.  The  body  of  the  cyhnder  is  placed  beneath  the  floor  in 
such  presses  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  166,  in  order  to  afford  ready  access 
lo  the  table  on  which  the  articles  to  be  compressed  are  placed. 

The  force  which  may,  by  a  machine  of  this  kind,  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
substances  submitted  to  its  action,  is  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  press  to  resist  the  strains  put  upon  them.  If  water  be  con- 
tinually forced  into  the  cylinder  of  such  a  machine,  then,  whatever  maybe 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  ascent  of  the  plunger,  it  must  yield,  or  otherwise 
some  part  of  the  machine  itself  must  yield,  either  by  rupture  of  the  hydraulic 
cylinder,  or  by  the  bursting  of  the  connecting-pipe  or  the  forcing- pump. 
This  result  is  certain,  for  the  water  refuses  to  be  compressed,  at  least  to  any 
noticeable  degree,^  and  therefore,  by  making  the  area  of  the  plunger  of  the 
force-pump  sufliciently  small,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  which  can  be  produced  in  ihe  hydraulic  cylinder ;  or,  lo  speak  more 
correctly »  the  limit  is  reached  only  when  the  pressure  in  the  hydraulic 
cylinder  is  equal  to  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  material  (cast  or  wrought 
iron)  of  which  it  is  formed.  It  has  been  found  that  when  the  internal 
pressure  per  sc^uare  inch  exceeds  the  cohesive  or  tensile  strength  of  a  rod 
of  the  metal  i  m.  sauare  (see  page  207),  no  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  will  enable  the  cylinder  to  resist  the  pressure.  Professor  Rankine 
has  given  the  following  formula  for  calculating  the  external  radius,  K,  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  which  the  internal  radius  is  r,  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  which  it  is  desired  should  be  appHed  before  the  cylinder  would  yield 
being  indicated  by  /,  while  /  represents  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
materials; 


■rJ&^ 


b 


f-pr 

We  may  see  in  this  formula  that  as  the  value  of/  becomes  more  and  more 
nearly  equal  to  /,  the  less  does  the  divisor  (/— /)  become^  and  therefore 
the  greater  is  the  corresponding  value  of  R;  and  when  /=/,  or  /— /~o» 
the  interpretation  would  be  that  no  value  of  R  would  be  stifBcienily  gre^it 
to  satisfy  ihe  equation,  Thus  a  cylinder,  made  of  cast  iron,  of  whiclv  the 
breaking  strain  is  S  tons  per  square  inch,  would  have  its  inner  surface  rup» 
tured  by  that  amount  of  internal  pressure,  and  the  water  passing  into  the 
fissures  would  exert  Us  pressure  with  ever-ir  *  Tecu 

With  certain  modifications  in  the  propri  of  lU 

paits,  the  hydraulic  press  is  used  for  squec/jrife^  um  juiici  tmin  >rgetabl« 
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substances,  such  as  beetroots,  &c.,  for  pressing  oils  from  seeds,  and,  in  faet> 
ail  purposes  where  a  powerful,  steady,  and  easily  regulated  pressure  i* 
needed.  Cannons  and  steam  boilers  are  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure,  by 
forcing  water  into  them  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  just  as  it  is  forced  into 
ihe  cylinder  of  the  hydraulic  press  described  above.  This  mode  of  testing 
the  strength  has  several  great  advantages ;  for  not  only  can  the  pressure  be 
tegulated  and  its  amount  accurately  known;  bat  in  case  the  cannon  or 
steam  boiler  should  give  way,  there  is  no  danger,  for  it  does  not  explode — 
the  metal  is  smiply  ruptured,  and  the  moment  this  takes  place,  the  water 
Eows  out  and  the  stram  al  once  ceases. 

The  strength  of  bars,chains,cables,  and  anchors  is  also  tested  by  hydraulic 
power,  and  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Fig>  163,  represents 
the  hydraulic  testing  machine  at  the  works  of  Messrs,  Brown  and  Lenox, 
chc  eminent  chain  and  anchor  manufacturers,  of  Millwall.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  spectator  are  the  force-pumps,  and  the  steam  engine  by 
which  they  are  driven.  It  will  be  observed  that  four  plungers  are  attached 
to  an  oscillating  beam  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  is  continuously 
forced  into  the  hydraulic  cylinder.  The  outer  pair  of  plungers  are  of  much 
larger  diameter  than  the  inner  pair,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  water  may 
l>ecut  off  from  the  former  when  the  pressure  is  approaching  the  desired 
limit,  and  the  smaller  pair  alone  then  go  on  pumping  in  the  water^  the  pres- 
sure being  thus  more  gradually  increased  Behind  the  engine  and  forcing 
pump  IS  the  massive  iron  cylinder,  where  the  pressure  is  made  to  act  on 
a  piston,  which  is  forced  towards  that  end  of  the  cylinder  seen  in  the 
drawing.  The  piston  is  attached  to  a  very  thick  piston-rod,  moving  through 
a  water-tight  collar  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  effect  of  tht 
hydraulic  pressure  is,  therelore,  to  draw  the  piston-rod  into  the  cylmder, 
and  not,  as  m  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  166,  to  force  a  plunger  out 
The  head  of  the  piston-rod  is  provided  with  a  strong  shackle,  to  which  the 
chains  to  be  tested  can  be  attached,  I  n  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
is  a  trough,  some  90  ft*  long,  to  hold  the  chain,  and  at  the  farther  end  of 
tl^  trough  is  another  very  strong  shackle,  to  which  the  other  end  of  the 
chain  is  made  fast  A  peculiarity  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Lenox's  machine 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  tension  is  measured.  In  many  cases  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  ascertain  by  some  kind  of  gauge  the  pressure  of  the  water  in 
the  hydraulic  cylinder,  and  from  that  to  deduce  the  pull  upon  the  chain; 
but  the  Messrs.  Brown  have  found  that  every  form  of  gauge  is  liable  to 
!!,icious  indications,  from  variations  of  temperature  and  other  cir- 
ces,  and  they  prefer  to  measure  the  strain  directly*  This  is  accom- 
pt^utru  by  attaching  the  shackle  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  trough  to 
the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  turning  upon  hard  steel  bearings,  the  long  arm  of 
this  lever  acting  upon  the  short  arm  of  another,  and  so  on  until  the  weight 
of  I  lb.  at  the  end  of  the  la^t  lever  will  balance  a  pull  on  the  chain  of 
2,340  lbs^»  or  I  ton.  The  tension  is  thus  directly  measured  by  a  system 
of  levers,  exactly  resembling  those  used  in  a  common  weighing  machine, 
atvd  this  b  done  so  accurately  that  even  when  a  chain  is  being  subjected 
to  a  strain  of  many  tons,  an  additional  pull,  such  as  one  can  give  to  the 
fthackle-hnk  with  one  hand,  at  once  shows  itself  in  the  weighing-room. 
The  person  who  has  charge  of  this  part  of  the  machine  places  on  the  end  of 
ihe  lever  a  weight  of  as  many  pounds  as  the  number  of  tons  strain  to  which 
die  chain  to  be  tested  his  to  I>e  submitted.  The  engineer  sets  the  pump 
in  actian,  the  water  is  rapidly  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the  piston  is  thrust 
mwarck,  and  the  strain  upon  the  chain  begins ;  the  engineer  iWn  o3kV&  oil 
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the  water  supply  from  the  larger  force-pumps,  and  the  smaller  pair  go  on 
until  the  strain  becomes  5ufficient  to  raise  tnc  weight,  and  then  the  person 
ifi  the  weighing-room,  by  pulling  a  wire,  opens  a  valve  in  connection  wah 
the  hydraulic  cylinder,  which  allows  the  water  to  escape,  and  the  strain  is 
at  once  taken  otT.  This  testing  machine,  which  is  capable  of  testing  cables 
up  to  200  ions  or  more,  was  originally  designed  by  Sir  T.  BrowTi,  the  laic 
head  of  the  firm,  and  not  only  was  the  first  constructed  in  tlie  countr>'»  hut 
remains  unsurpassed  in  the  precision  of  its  indications. 

The  testing  of  cables,  which  we  have  just  described,  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  the  failure  of  cables  and  anchors  places  ships  and 
men*s  life  in  great  danger,  since  vessels  have  frequently  to  ride  out  a  storm 
at  anchor,  and  should  the  cables  give  way,  a  ship  would  then  be  almost 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Hence  the  Government  have, 
with  regard  to  cables  and  anchors,  very  properly  made  certain  stringent 
regulations^  which  apply  not  only  to  the  navy  but  to  merchant  shipping.  The 
chain-cable  is  itself  a  comparatively  modem  application  of  iron,  for  sixty 
years  ago  our  line-of-battle  ships  carried  only  huge  hempen  cables  of  some 
8  in.  or  9  in.  diameter.  Chain-cables  have  now  almost  entirely  sujjcrseded 
ropes,  though  some  ships  carr)'  a  hempen  cable,  for  use  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  largest  chain-cables  have  links  in  which  the  iron  has  a 
diameter  of  nearly  3  in.,  and  these  cables  are  considered  good  and  sound 
when  they  can  bear  a  strain  of  136  tons.  Such  are  the  cables  used  in  the 
British  navy  for  the  largest  ships.  Of  course,  there  are  many  smaller- sized 
cables  also  in  use,  and  the  strains  to  which  these  are  subjected  when  they 
are  tested  in  the  Ctovernment  dockyards  vary  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  iron ;  but  it  is  found  that  nearly  one  out  of  every  four  cables  sup- 
plied to  the  Admiralty  proves  defective  in  some  part,  which  has  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  sounder  piece.  The  chain-cables  made  by  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Lenox  for  the  Great  Eastern  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  the 
very  stoutest  construction ;  the  best  workmanship  and  the  finest  quality  of 
iron  having  been  employed  in  their  manufacture.  These  cables  were  tested 
up  to  148  tons,  a  greater  strain  than  had  ever  before  been  applied  as  aicst 
to  any  chain,  and  it  was  found  that  a  pull  represented  by  at  least  172  tons 
was  required  to  break  them.  It  is  difficult  lo  believe  that  a  teacup-full  of 
cold  water  shoved  down  a  narrow  pipe  is  able  to  rend  asunder  the  massi\'C 
links  which  more  than  suffice  to  hold  the  huge  ship  securely  to  her  anchors, 
but  such  is  nevertheless  the  sober  fact.  The  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  require  that  every  cable  or  anchor  sold  for  use  in  merchant  ships  is 
to  be  previously  tested  by  an  authorized  and  licensed  tester,  who,  if  he 
finds  it  bears  the  proper  strain,  stamps  upon  it  a  certain  mark. 

The  means  which  is  afforded  by  hydraulic  power  of  appt)ing  enormous 
pressures  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  a  great  many  of  ihc  arts,  of  which, 
indeed,  there  are  few  that  have  not,  directly  or  indirectlv,  benefited  by  this 
mode  of  modifying  force.  An  illustration,  taken  at  random,  may  be  found 
m  the  machinery  employed  at  Woolwich  for  making  elongated  rifle-bullets. 
The  bullets  are  formed  by  forcing  into  dies,  which  give  the  required  shape, 
little  cylinders  of  solid  lead,  cut  off  by  the  machine  itself  from  a  continuous 
cylindrical  rod  of  the  metal  The  rod,  or  rather  filament,  of  lead  is  wound 
like  a  rope  on  large  reels,  from  which  it  is  fed  to  the  machine.  It  is  in  the 
production  of  this  solid  leaden  rope  or  filament  that  hydraulic  pressure  is 
used.    About  4  cwt  of  melted  lead  is  poured  into  a  very  \^  -  m 

cylinder,  the  inside  of  svhich  has  a  diameter  of  7I  in.,  while  :  laJ 

dt^Lin^itT  \s  no  less  than  2  ft.  6  \iv,|  s»  ^ia.t  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  Are 
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aouaily  I  ti  in.  thick.     When  the  lead  has  cooled  so  far  as  that  it  has 

prt^^cd  into  a  half  soUd  state,  a  ram  or  plunger,  accurately  fitting  the  bore 
i  :tc  cylinder,  is  forced  down  by  hydraulic  pressure  upon  the  senr»i-fluid 
-ivLUil.  This  plunger  is  provided  with  a  round  hole  throughout  its  entire 
lengthy  and  as  it  is  ur^cd  against  the  half  solidified  metal  with  enormous 
pressure,  the  lead  yields,  and  is  forced  out  through  the  hole  in  the  plunger, 
making  its  aDpearance  at  the  top  as  a  continuous  cylindrcal  filament^  quite 
solid,  but  stiil  hot    This  is  wound  upon  the  large  iron  reels  as  fast  as  it 


Fig.  i6y. —Scx^wh  of  HydrauHc  Lift  Graving  Dock^ 


emerges  from  the  opening  in  the  plunger*  and  these  reels  are  then  taken  to 
the  bullet-shaping  machine,  which  snips  olT  length  after  length  of  the  leaden 
cord»  and  fashions  it  into  bullets  for  the  Martini- Henrv'  rifie.  The  leaden 
pipes  which  are  so  much  used  for  conveying  water  and  gas  in  houses  arc 
fnnf^^"  in  »  ■^imif^r  manner,  metal  being  forced  out  of  an  annular  opening, 
w  ;  by  putting  an  iron  rod,  having  its  diameter  of  the  required 

b  ,   ,,  in  the  middle  of  the  circular  opening.   The  lead  in  escaping 

between  the  rod  apd  the  sides  of  the  opening  takes  the  form  of  a  pipe,  and 
U  wound  upon  large  iron  reels,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Another  interesting  application  of  hydraulic  power  is  to  the  raising  of 
ships  vertifTilly  out  of  the  water,  in  order  to  examine  the  bottoms  of  their 
hv  any  necessary  repairs.  The  hydraulic  lift  graving  dock,  m 

w  nCt  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  E,  Clark,  who,  under  the  dlrcc- 

tjou  ul  ^ir.  Kubcri  Siepbcnson^  designed  the  machmcry  and  sMV<^htvVccvfiLt4 
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the  raising  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  where  a  weight  of  rj8oc 
tons  was  lifted  by  only  three  presses.     The  suitability  of  ilws  hydraulic 
press  for  such  work  as  slowly  raising  a  vessel  was  doubtless  suggested  to 
niiti  in  connection  with  this  circumstance,  and  the  durability,  economy,  and 
small  loss  of  power  which  occurs  in  the  action  of  the  press»  pointed  it  out 
as  particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  ordinary  dr>'  dock  is  simply  m 
excavation,  lined  with  timber  or  masonry,  from  which  the  tide  is  excluded  by 
agate,  which,  after  the  vessel  has  entered  the  dock  at  high  water,  rs  closed^ 
and  when  the  tide  has  ebbed,  and  left  the  vessel  dry,  the  sluice  ihrcmi'^' 
which  the  water  has  escaped  is  also  closed.  1  _ 
lideless  harbour  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  out 
of  the  dock,  and  this  last  method  is  also  adopted 
even  in  tidal  waters,  so  that  the  docks  maybe 
independent  of  the  slate  of  the  tides^  The  lift  of 
Clark's  graving  dock  is  a  direct  application  ol  ibe 
power  of  the  hydraulic  press,  and  we  select  for 
description  the  graving  dock  constructed  at  the 
Victoria  Docks  for  the  Thames  Graving  Dock 
Company,  whose  works  occupy  26  acres.  Fig.  167 
is  a  transverse  section  of  this  hydraulic  lift  giav- 
ing  dock,  in  which  there  are  two  rows  of  cast  iron 
columns,  5  ft>  in  diameter  at  the  base,  where  iky 
are  sunk  1 2  ft.  in  the  ground,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter 
above  the  ground.    The  clear  distance  between 
the  two  rows  in  60  ft,,  and  the  columns  are  placed 
20  ft  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  sixteen  columaj 
in  each  rov%%  thus  giving  a  length  of  310  ft.  to  the 
platform,  but  vessels  of  350  ft.  in  length  may  prac- 
tically be  lifted.     The  bases  of  the  columns,  one 
of  which  is  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  168, 
are  filled  with  concrete,  on   which  the  feci  of 
the  hydraulic  cylinders  rest.   The  outer  columns 
support  no  weight,  but  act  merely  as  guides  for 
the  crossheads  attached  to  the  plungers.     The 
height  of  the  columns  is  68^  fL,  and  a  ^Tought 
iron  framed  platform  connects  the  rolumns  at 
the  top.     In  order  that  any  inequalities  in  the 
height  of  the  rams  may  be  detected,  a  scale  is 
painted  on  each  column,  10  mark  the  positions  of 
the  crossheads.    The  hydraulic  cylinders,  which 
are  within  these  columns,  have  solid  rams  of 
JO  in.  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  25  ft.,  and  on 
the  tops  of  these  are  fastened  the  crossheads, 
74  ft.  long,  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  supporting 
at  the  ends  bars  of  iron,  to  the  other  ends  ol 
which  the  girders  of  the  platform  arc  suspended 
The  girders  are,  therefore,  sixteen  in  number,and 
together  form  a  gridiron  platform,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  with  ihe 
vessel  upon  it.  The  thirty  two  hydraulic  cylinders  were  tested  at  a  pressure 
of  more  than  3  tons  per  sc^uare  inch.    The  water  is  admitted  immediately 
beneath  the  collars  at  the  top  (this  being  the  most  accessible  position)  by 
pipes  of  only  \  in.  diameter,  leading  from  the  force-pumps,  of  which  there 
^^tvithtt,  of  I  j  in.  diameter,  dviectX^  vfo^Vt^Ns^  is.^lv>i  X^^x^-V^^er  steam 
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cflfe^nc    The  presses  arc  worked  in  three  groups—one  of  sixteen,  and  two 

o(  eijtrht  presses,— so  arranged  that  their  centres  of  action  form  a  sort  of 

trip<Mi  support,  and  the  presses  of  each  group  are  so  connected  that  perfect 

unilVirrnm' of  pressure  is  maintained.     The  raising  of  a  vessel  is  accom- 

p'^'^td  in  atiout  twenty-five  minutes,  by  placing  below  the  vessel  a  pon- 

■        filled  in  the  first  instance  with  water,  and  then  raising  the  pontoon 

liie  vessel  on  it,  while  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  pontoon 

h  certain  valves ;  then  w  hen  the  girders  are  again  lowered,  the  pon- 

uith  the  vessel  on  it,  remains  afloat.     Thus  in  thirty  minutes  a  ship 

\\\  l8  fL  of  water  is  lifted  on  a  shallow  pontoon,  drawing,  perhaps, 

nd  the  whole  is  floated  to  a  shallow  dock,  where,  surrounded 

:  I  ops,  the  vessel,  now  high  and  dr\%  is  ready  to  receive  the  neces- 

The  number  of  vessels  which  can  thus  be  docked  is  limited 

•  ,   .;  L,,*:  number  of  pontoons,  and  thus  the  same  lift  serves  to  raise  and 

iowcr  any  number  of  ships,  which  arc  floated  on  and  off  its  platform  by 

tlie  n*  Mir,  Hi  OS.     With  a  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  cylinders  of  about  2  tons 

>  square  inch,  the  combined  action  of  these  thirty-two  presses 

V  a  ship  weighing  5,000  ions. 

Hydraulic  power  has  been  used  not  only  for  graving  docks,  as  shown  in 
tilt  sbove  figures,  but  also  for  dragging  ships  out  of  the  water  up  an  inclined 
The  machinery  for  this  purpose  was  invented  by  Mr.  Miller  for 
ling  ships  up  the  inclined  plane  of*'  Martin's  slip,"  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  press  cylinder  is  placed,  at  the  same  slope  as  the  inclined  plane^ 
and  the  ship  is  attached,  by  means  of  chams,  to  a  crosshead  fixed  on  the 
plunger.  Hydraulic  power  has  also  been  used  for  launching  ships,  and  the 
launch  of  the  Great  Eastern  is  a  memorable  instance ;  for  the  great  ship 
stuck  fast,  and  it  was  only  by  the  application  of  an  immense  pressure, 
exerted  by  hydraulic  apparatus,  thnt  >ne  could  be  induced  to  take  to  the 
water.  Water  pressure  is  also  applied  lo  hoists  for  raising  and  lowering 
lieavy  bodies,  and  in  such  cases  the  pressure  which  is  obtained  by  simply 
|||eing  the  water  supply  from  an  elevated  source,  or  from  the  water-main 
a  town,  is  sometimes  made  use  of,  instead  of  that  obtained  by  a  forcing 
imp.  The  lift  at  the  Albert  Hall,  South  Kensington,  by  which  persons 
may  pass  to  and  from  the  gallery  without  making  use  of  the  stairs,  is 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  In  such  lifts 
or  Hoists  there  isa  vertical  cylinder,  in  which  works  a  leather- packed  piston, 
having  a  piston-rod  passing  upwards  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  top  of 
the  cylinaer.  The  upper  end  of  the  piston-rod  has  a  pulley  of  30  in.  or 
56  in.  djametcr^  attached  to  it,  and  round  this  pulley  is  passed  a  chain,  one 
Cfid  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  fastened  to  the  movable  cage  or  frame. 
So  that  the  cage  moves  with  twice  the  speed  of  the  piston,  and  the  length 
of  the  stroke  of  the  latter  is  one-half  of  the  range  of  the  cage. 

Sir  VViUjam  Armstrong  has  applied  hydraulic  power  to  cranes  and  other 
tix.    '  n  combination  with  chains  and  pulleys.     His  hydraulic  crane 

is  N:d  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  169,  intended  to  show  only  the  general 

of  the  principal  parts  of  this  machine,  which  is  so  admirably 
uit  one  man  can  raise,  lower,  or  swing  round  the  heaviest  load 
i"'>«>  and  apparent  ease  marvellous   to  behold.     Here  it  is 
p  n  once  for  ;ilU  that  the  pressure  for  the  hydraulic  machines 

I*-  *nly  by  natural  heads  of  water,  or  by  forcing-pumps  worked 

b  I  ver)  frequently  by  forcing-pumps  worked  by  ^tcam  power  U 

\s  "1  have  a  set  of  three  pumps  with  their  plungers  coTiXved^T^ 

ipectiirciy  with  three  cranks  on  one  shaftf  making  angles  oi  \2C?  V\ti\  ead\. 
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other,  A  special  feature  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  hydraulic  crane  is  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  engines  are  made  to  be  always  storing  up  power 
by  forcing  water  into  the  vessel^  a^  called  the  **  accumulator,"  The  accu- 
mulator— which  in  the  diagram  is  not  shown  in  its  true  position — may  be 
placed  in  any  convenient  place  near  the  crane,  and  consists  of  a  large  cast 
iron  cyhnder,^,  fitted  with  a  plunger,  r,  moving  water-tight  through  the  neck 
of  the  cylinder.  To  the  head  of  Uie  plunger  is  attached  by  iron  cross-bars, 
ddj2i  strong  iron  case  filled  with  heavy  materials,  so  as  to  load  the  plunger, 
r,  with  a  weight  that  will  produce  a  pressure  of  about  600  lbs,  upon  each 
square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  water  is  pumped  into 
the  cylinder  by  the  pumping  engines  through  the  pipe,yi  and  then  the 
piston  rises,  carr>'ing  with  it  the  loaded  case,  guided  by  the  timber  frame- 
work, jf,  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  its  range,  when  it  moves  a  lever  that 
cuts  off  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  pumping  engine.  WTien  the  crane  is 
working  the  water  passes  out  of  the  cylinder,  a,  by  the  pipe,  h^  and  exerts 
its  pressures  on  the  plungers  of  the  smaller  cylinders  ;  and  the  plunger  of 
the  accumulator,  in  beginning  its  descent  again,  moves  the  lever  in  con* 
nection  with  the  throttle-valve  of  the  engine,  and  thus  again  starts  the 
pumps,  which  therefore  at  once  begin  to  supply  more  water  to  the  accu* 
mulaton  The  latter  is,  however,  large  enough  to  keep  ail  the  several 
smaller  cylinders  of  the  machine  at  work  even  when  they  are  all  in  opera- 
tion at  once»  Fig,  169  shows  a  sketch  elevation  and  a  ground  plan  of  the 
crane  as  constructed  to  carry  loads  of  i  ton,  but  the  size  of  the  cylinders 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  all  details,  such  as  pipes,  guides,  vaK'es, 
rods,  &c,  are  omitted.  The  hydraulic  apparatus  vs  entirely  below  the 
flooring—only  the  levers  by  which  the  valves  are  opened  and  closed  ap- 
pearing above  the  surface.  The  crane-post,  /,  is  made  of  wrought  iron  : 
U  is  hollow  and  stationary  ;  the  jib,  ^,  is  connected  with  the  ties,/,  by  side- 
pieces,  «,  which  are  joined  by  a  cross-piece  at  tn^  turning  on  a  swivel  and 
bearing  the  pulley,  u.  The  jib  and  the  side-pieces  are  attached  at  ^  to  a 
piece  turning  round  the  crane-post,  and  provided  with  a  friction  roller,  />, 
which  receives  the  thrust  of  the  jib  against  the  crane-post ;  the  same  piece 
is  carried  below  the  flooring  and  is  surrounded  with  a  groove,  w^hich  the 
links  of  the  chain,  q^  fit  This  chain  serves  to  swnng  the  crane  round,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  hydraulic  cylinders,  r,  ^,  come  into  operation.  The 
plungers  of  these  have  each  a  pulley,  over  which  passes  the  chain  q^  having 
its  ends  fastened  to  the  cylinders,  so  that  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  one  plunger  is  forced  out,  the  other  is  pushed  in,  and  the  chain 
passing  round  the  groove  at  s  swings  the  jib  round.  The  c>'linders  are 
supplied  with  water  by  pipe5 — omitted  in  the  sketch,  as  are  also  those  by 
which  the  water  leaves  the  cylinders.  These  pipes  are  connected  with 
▼alves — also  omitted  on  account  of  the  scale  of  the  diagram  being  too 
small  to  show  their  details — so  that  the  movement  of  a  lever,  /,  in  one  or 
the  other  direction  at  the  same  time  connects  one  cyHndcr  with  the  supply 
and  the  other  with  the  exit-pipe.  WTien  the  crane  is  swingmg  round,  the 
sudden  closing  of  the  valves  would  produce  an  injurious  shock,  and  to 
prevent  this  relief -zf ah^is  ^x^  provided  on  both  the  supply  and  cxit*pipes 
communicating  with  each  cylinder.  When,  therefore,  the  valves  ur  dosed, 
Ihc  impetus  of  the  jib  and  its  load  actmg  on  the  chain,  and  i  lat 

Dn  the  plungers,  continues  to  move  the  latter,  the  motion  is  1  :  to 

take  place  by  the  relief-valves  opening,  and  allowing  water  to  enter  or  leave 
iJie  cylinders  against  the  pressure  of  tiie  water*  There  is  also  a  self-acting 
ajrangement  by  which,  wnen  these  ^\\itv^et^  Vvaw^  moved  to  the  extent  of 
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thdr  range  in  ciiher  direction,  the  valves  are  closed.  The  chain  of  the 
crane  rests  on  guide  pulleys,  and  passing  over  ihe  puDey  w,  goes  down  the 
centre  of  ihe  crane  post  to  the  pulley  i^  and  thence  passes  backwards  and 
forwards  over  a  series  of  three  pulleys  at  «f^  and  two  at  -r.  and  is  fastened 
at  Its  end  to  the  cylinder./.   As  there  are  thus  six  lines  of  chain,  when  the 
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phifiger  of  the  lifting  cylinder  comes  t  ft  out,  6  ft  of  cham  pass  over  the 
.....A^  miUc^-,  jr.  The  plunger,  when  near  the  end  of  its  stroke  in  either 
,  is  made  to  move  a  bar  — not  shown— which  closes  the  \'aive, 
ht?  crane  is  loaded,  the  load  is  lowered  by  simply  opening  the 
exhaust- valve,  when  the  lift-plunger  will  be  forced  back  into  its  cylinder 
by  ihc  pull  on  the  chain,  Bui  as  the  chain  may  require  to  be  loweied 
when  there  is  ao  load  upon  k,  aitbough  a  bob  Is  provided  aX  s  lo  di^v  i>c« 
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chain  down,  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  this  to  the  extern  required 
for  forcing  back  the  hfting  plunger.  A  titurm 
cyhndcr  is  therefore  made  use  oi,  the  plunger 
of  which  has  but  a  small  diameter,  and  is  con* 
nected  with  the  head  ol  the  lift-plunger,  so  thai 
it  forces  the  latter  back  when  the  lift-cyhndcr 
ts  put  in  communication  with  the  exhaust-pipe» 
The  water  is  admitted  to  the  lifting  c>Jindcr 
from  the  accumulator  by  a  valve  worked  by  a 
lever,  which,  when  moved  the  other  way,  closes 
the  communication  and  oi>ens  the  exhaust-pipe, 
and  then  tlie  pressure  in  the  return  c)*hndcr, 
which  is  constant,  drives  in  the  plunger  ot  the 
lifting  cylinder.  The  principle  of  the  accumu- 
btor  iT^ay  plainly  be  used  with  great  advantage 
even  when  manual  labour  i&  employed,  for  a  less 
number  of  men  will  be  required  for  working  the 
pumps  to  produce  the  efi'cct  than  if  their  efforts 
had  to  be  applied  to  the  machine  only  at  the 
time  it  is  in  actual  operation^  for  in  the  intervals 
they  would,  in  the  last  case,  be  standing  idle. 
Apparatus  on  the  same  plan  has  been  used  with 
advantage  for  opening  and  shutting  dock  gates, 
moving  swing  bridges,  turn-tables  and  for  other 
purposes  where  a  considerable  power  has  to  be 
occasionally  applied. 

A  famous  example  of  the  application  of  hy- 
draulic power  was  the  raising  of  the  great  tubes 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  As  already  stated,  the 
tubes  were  built  on  the  shore,  and  were  floated 
to  the  towers.  This  was  done  by  introducing  be- 
neath the  tubes  a  number  cf  pontoons,  provided 
with  valves  in  the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  the 
water  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  lube  accord- 
ing to  the  tide.  1  he  great  tubes  were  so  skilfully 
guided  in(o  their  position  that  they  appeared  to 
si>ectators  to  be  handled  with  as  much  ease  as 
small  boats.  The  mode  in  which  they  were  raised 
by  the  hydraulic  presses  will  be  understood  from 
Fig.  1 70,  where  A  is  one  of  the  presses  and  C  the 
tube,  supported  by  the  chams,  B.  The  tubes  were 
suspended  in  this  manner  at  each  end, and  as  the 
great  tubes  weighed  i,Soo  tons,  each  press  had^ 
therefore,  to  lift  half  this  weight,  or  900  tons* 
The  ram  or  plunger  of  the  pump  was  i  ft*  8  in, 
in  diameter,  and  the  cylinder  in  which  it  worked 
was  t  T  in.  thick.  Two  steam  engines,  each  40 
horse- power,  were  used  to  force  the  water  inta 
the  cylinders.  These  cylinders  were  themselves 
remarkable  castings,  for  each  contained  no  less 
than  22  tons  of  iron.  Notwithstanding  the  gre^t 
tlmkn^&s  Qt  tii^  twcX;^  mv.  MxA'Cit^tva.te  accident 
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ocn.fTcd  while  the  plungers  were  making  their  fourth  ascent,  for  the  bottom 

kA  :iu"  of  the  rv'lindera  gave  way — a  piece  of  iron  wei^^htng  nearly  a  ton  and 

'     '  '    en  forced  out,  which,  after  killing  a  man  who  was  ascend- 

r  to  the  press,  fell  on  the  top  of  the  tube  So  it.  below,  and 

^  II  .1  '4ccp  mdenlation.     The  accident  occasioned  a  considerable 

m  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  a  new  cylinder  had  to  be  cast  and 

:  1 1.    Such  an  accident  would  assuredly  have  caused  the  destruction  of 

the  tube  itself  but  for  the  foresight  and  prudence  of  the  engineer  in  placing 


Fig.  \1\.—PriS5  for  Raising  the  Tubes. 

hencath  the  ends  of  the  vast  tube  as  it  ascended  slabs  of  wood  i  in.  thick, 

ax'xX  was  impossible  for  the  tube  to  fall  more  than  t  in.     It  must  be 

1  that  as  the  tube  was  lifted  each  step,  the  masonry  was  built  up  from 

^^^ow,  and  then  as  the  next  lift  proceeded  inch  by  inch»a  slab  of  wood  was 

V^laced  unrier  the  ends.     Although  by  the  giving  way  of  the  c>'linder  of  the 

Sydra  the  end  of  the  tube  fell  through  no  greater  space  than  i  in., 

(lie  m  ^as  snch  that  beams  calculated  to  bear  enormous  weights 

were  brckta.    At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  did 

ikH  exceed  that  which  it  was  calculated  to  bear  or  that  which  is  frequently 

applied  in  hydraulic  presses  for  other  purposes.    Some  scknU^c  ob^eiNttt'i 

HUib-uied  \hc  faihtrc  of  the  cylinder  to  the  oscillating  of  the  tube,    \\\v^A. 
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been  found  when  the  similar  tubes  of  the  bridge  over  the  Conway  were 

being  raised,  that  when  the  engines  at  each  end  made  their  strokes  simul- 
taneously, a  dangerous  undulation  was  set  up  in  ilic  tube,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessarj'  lo  cause  the  strokes  of  the  engines  to  take  place  alternately. 
The  chains  by  which  the  tubes  were  suspended  were  made  of  flat  bars  7  in. 
wide  and  about  i  in,  thick,  being  rolled  in  one  piece,  with  expanded  portions 
about  the  "  eye,**  through  which  the  connecting-bolts  pass.  The  links  of 
the  chain  consisted  of  nine  and  eight  of  these  bars  alternately — the  bars  of 
the  eight-fold  links  being  made  a  Tittle  thicker  than  those  of  the  nine-fold, 
so  as  to  have  the  same  aggregate  strength.  The  mode  in  which  the 
hydraulic  presses  were  made  to  raise  the  tubes  is  very  clearly  described  by 
Sir  William  Fairbaim  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Conway  and  Britan* 
nia  Bridges,  and  his  account  of  the  mode  of  raising  the  tubes  is  here  given 
in  his  own  words,  but  with  letters  referring  to  Fig.  171 : 

"Another  great  difficulty  was  to  be  overcome,  and  it  was  one  which  pre- 
icntcd  itself  to  my  mind  with  great  force,  vii.,  in  what  manner  the  enor- 
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mous  weight  of  the  tube  was  to  be  kept  suspended  when  lifted  10  the  hefg 
of  6  ft.,  the  proposed  travel  of  the  pump,  whilst  the  ram  was  lowered  and 
again  attached  for  the  purpose  of  making  another  lift.  Much  time  was 
occupied  in  scheming  means  for  accomplishing  this  object,  and  after  exa- 
mining several  projects,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  it  at  last  occurred  to  me 
that,  by  a  particular  formation  of  the  links  (of  the  chain  by  which  the 
tubes  were  to  be  suspended)  we  might  make  the  chains  themselves  support 
the  tube,  I  proposed  that  the  lower  part  of  the  top  of  each  link,  immedi- 
ately below  the  eye,  should  be  formed  with  square  shoulders  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  body  of  the  link  (Fig,  172).  When  the  several  links  forming 
the  chain  E  were  put  together,  these  shoulders  formed  a  bearing  surface,  or 
**hold,"  for  the  crosshead  B  attached  to  the  top  of  the  ram  A  of  the  hydraulic 
pump.  But  the  upper  part  of  this  crosshead,  c  c,  was  movable,  or  formed  of 
clips,  which  fitted  the  shoulders  of  the  chain,  and  were  worked  by  meaDS 
of  right-  and  left-handed  screws,  and  could  be  made  cither  to  clip  the  chain 
immediately  under  the  shoulders  when  the  ram  of  the  pump  was  down  aiut 
a  lift  about  to  be  made,  or  be  withdr;iwn  at  pleasure.  Attacked  to  the  laffe 
girders  F  were  a  corresponding  set  of  clips,  D  D,  which  were  '  '  '  id* 
justed  as  to  height  thai  when  the  ram  of  the  pump  was  at  f  as 

distance,  between  the  two  sets  of  cUps equal  to  twice  the  lerii^m  (ji  che  ir^i-cl 
a/  the  pump,  or  the  length  oi  \lfve  uo  stxa  <:^  ^3nft,\\^^t:i  ^l  ^Jda  dhain*    To 
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Fcivder  the  action  of  the  appamms  more  clear,  suppose  the  lube  resting  on 
the  shelf  of  inasonr>'  in  the  position  that  it  was  left  in  after  the  operation 
of  floating  was  completed,  and  the  chains  attached,  and  everj'thing^  ready 
for  the  tirst  lift,  the  ram  of  the  pump  being  necessarily  down.  The  upper 
set  of  clips  attached  to  the  crossheao  are  forced  under  the  shoulders  of  the 
links,  and  the  lower  set  of  clips  attached  to  the  frames  resting  upon  the 
girders  arc  drawn  back»  so  as  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  chain  ;  the  pumps  are 
put  into  action  simultaneously  at  both  ends  of  the  tube,  and  the  whole 
m»ss  is  slowly  raised  until  it  has  reached  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  its  original 
r^  'ice.     The  clips  attached  to  the  crosshead,  b,  have  so  far  been 

the  weight,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  by  the  time  the  pump  has 
a^.  ..irn  V4  lu  its  full  travel,  the  square  shoulders  of  another  set  of  links  have 
come  opposite  to  the  lower  clips  on  the  girders,  D,  and  tliese  clips  are 
advances  under  the  shoulders  of  the  links,  and  the  rams  being  allowed  to 
descend  a  tittle,  they  in  their  turn  sustain  the  load  and  reheve  the  pumps^ 
The  upper  chps  being  withdrawn,  the  rams  are  allowed  to  descend,  and 
after  another  attachment,  a  further  lift  of  6  ft  is  accomplished ;  and  thus, 
by  a  series  of  lifts,  any  height  may  be  attained.  The  fitness  of  this  appa- 
ratus for  its  work  was  admirable,  and  the  action  of  the  presses  was,  as  Mr 
Stephenson  termed  it,  delightful.'' 


Fig,  xj^—Apparatus  ta prove  iycmsmun&nof  Pnssure  m  4iildinciiom. 


Fig.  174. — Pneumatic  Tuhes  and  Carriages* 
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WHEN  the  use  of  tbe  electric  telegraph  became  general,  it  was  foufid 
necessary  to  establish  in  all  large  touTis  branch  stations,  from  which 
messages  were  conveyed  to  the  central  station,  or  to  which  they  were  sent, 
either  by  messengers  who  carried  the  written  despatch,  or  by  tc'  '  ng- 

between  the  central  and  branch  stations.     The  latter  had  tli  i> 

tages  of  rendering  the  original  message  liable  to  an  additional  mi,um  v  of 
incorrect  transmission,  and  when  an  unusually  great  number  of  despatches 
had  to  be  sent  to  or  from  a  particular  branch  station,  there  was  necessJm^y 
great  delay  in  the  forwarding  of  them.  The  plan  of  sending  the  written 
messages  between  the  central  stations  by  bearers  was  unsatisfactor>'  on 
account  of  the  time  occupied.  These  inconveniences  led  to  the  invention 
of  a  system  for  propelling,  by  the  pressure  of  air,  the  papers  upon  which 
the  messages  were  written  through  tubes  connecting  the  stations.  This 
was  first  carried  into  practice  by  the  Electric  and  Intcmational  Telegraph 
Comj>any,  who,  in  this  way,  connected  their  central  station  in  London  with 
their  City  branch  stations.  The  apparatus  was  designed  and  erected  by 
Mr.  L,  Clark  and  Mr.  Varley  in  1854.  The  first  tube  laid  down  was  from 
Lothbury  and  the  Stock  Exchange — a  distance  of  220  yards.  This  tuh« 
had  an  inside  diameter  of  only  \\  in.;  but  a  larger  tube,  h  v  \  ^ij- 

of  2^  in.  was,  some  years  afterwards,  laid  between  Telej.^  ,.d 

Mincing  Lane— a  distance  of  1^340  yatds— and  was  used  aun  i 
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these  VixhtA  the  carriers  were  pushed  forward  by  ihe  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
^plirrt  iiini  having  been  produced  in  front  by  pumping  out  the  air 

*riie  1  opclling  the  carrier  by  compressing  the  air  iS^hind  it  was 

''  .  mh  good  results*  and,  in  fact,  with  again  of  speed  ;  for,  while  a 

upicd  60  or  70  seconds  in  passing  from  Telegraph  Street  to 
Mi.  M.^,  Lane  when  drawn  by  a  vacuum,  it  accomplished  its  journey  in 
50  or  5;  seconds  when  it  was  shot  forwards  by  compressed  air,  the  diffe* 
rcflce  in  pressure  before  and  behind  it  being  the  same  in  each  case.  A 
greac  deal  of  trouble  was  occasioned  when  the  vacuum  system  was  used, 
by  water  being  drawn  in  at  the  joints  of  ihe  pipes.  This  water  sometimes 
accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  especially  after  wet  weather,  that  it  com- 
pletely overcame  the  power  of  the  vacuum  to  draw  the  air  through  it,  by 
lodging  in  the  vertical  portions  of  the  tube,  where  they  passed  ta  the  upper 
tloors  of  the  central  station.  This  was  remedied  by  improving  the  con- 
struction of  the  joints,  and  by  arranging  a  syphon  for  drawing  off  any 
w;iteT  which  might  be  present.  The  best  construction  of  the  carrier  was 
r  which  required  some  experience  to  discover.  U  was  found 
lia,  or  papier  macht?  covered  with  felt,  was  the  most  efficient 
rnnienaL  1  nc  tubes  found  by  Mr  Varley  to  give  the  best  results  were 
formed  of  lead  covered  externally  with  iron  pipes.  The  joints  were  made 
perfectly  smooth  in  the  inside  by  means  of  a  heated  steel  mandrel,  on  which 
Uiey  were  formed,  so  that  the  tube  was  of  one  perfectly  uniform  bore 
throughout.  An  ingenious  arrangement  was  also  adopted  by  which  the  air 
itself  was  made  to  do  the  work  of  opening  and  closing  the  valves,  and 
even  that  of  removing  the  carrier  from  the  tube:  when,  by  a  telegraphic 
bell,  rung  from  the  distant  station,  it  was  announced  that  a  carrier  was 
dispatched,  the  attendant  at  the  receiving  station  had  only  to  touch  for  a 
second  a  knob  marked  "receive,"  which  put  the  tube  in  communication 
with  the  vacuum,  in  which  condition  it  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the 
carrier  J  which,  by  striking  against  a  pad  of  india-rubber,  released  the  de- 
tent, and  thus  cut  off  the  vacuum.  The  carrier  then  fell  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver and  dropped  into  a  box  placed  to  catch  it.  When  a  carrier  was  sent, 
it  was  placed  in  the  tube,  and  a  button  marked  "  send  "  was  touched,  by 
which  a  communication  was  opened  with  a  vessel  of  compressed  air  and  the 
end  of  the  tube  behind  the  carrier  was  immediately  closed  by  a  slide,  the 
movements  being  all  performed  by  the  air  itself  On  the  arrival  of  the 
tL^n^T^  the  boy  at  the  receiving  station  rang  an  electric  bell  to  signal  its 
reception  ;  and  the  sender  then  touched  another  knob  marked  **  cut  off,** 
wh(ch  caused  the  supply  of  compressed  air  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  slide  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  was  then  ready  either  to 
receive  or  send  carriers.  By  this  arrangement  there  was  no  waste  of  power, 
Ik-^x  the  reservoirs  of  compressed  air  or  of  vacuum  were  only  drawn  upon 

1  the  work  was  actuajly  required  to  be  done. 

le  tubes  laid  down  by  the  Telegraph  Company  are  still  in  active  opera- 
tion; but  at  the  new  Central  Telegraph  Station  the  automatic  valves  of 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Varley  appear  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  attendants 
perform  the  work  of  closing  the  tube,  shutting  off  the  compressed  ajrj*&c., 
tiy  a  few  stmpic  movements. 

In  '  r,  1869,  Messrs  Siemens  were  commissioned  by  the  Post- 

ifiJist"  I  10  by  tubes  on  their  system  from  the  General  Post  Office 

!     '       ''n^  and  the  work  having  been  accomplished 

ig  perfectly  satisfactory  after  six  weeks'  trials 

II  wiij,  acciuca  to  conjicLi  in  the  same  manner  Fleet  Stretlaud  vVvt^cst 
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Strand  office  at  Charing  Cross  with  the  Central  Station,  The  system 
proposed  by  the  Messrs.  Siemens  consisted  in  forming  a  circuit  of  tubes, 
through  which  the  carriers  might  be  continually  passing  in  one  directio*. 
The  diagram,  Fig.  175,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
designed  to  arrange  the  tubes  between  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  and 
Charing  Cross.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  air  rushes 
through  the  tubes  ;  A  is  the  piston  in  the  cyhnder,  and  valves  are  so 
arranged  as  to  pump  air  out  of  the  chamber  v,  and  compress  it  into  lh6 
chamber  P.  This  plan  has  been  departed  from,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Charing  Cross  Station,  for  want  of  space  there  prevented  the  tube  being 
curved  with  a  radius  large  enough  to  convey  the  carriers  T^itbout  their 
being  liable  to  stick,  and  consequently,  these  are  not  carried  round  to  the 
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tube.  The  passage  of  carriers  being  stopped  here,  there  are,  in  p>oint  ol 
fact,  two  tubes  :  an  "  up  "  tube  and  a  "  down  "  tube.  But  these  are  con* 
nected  by  a  sharp  bend,  so  that  though  the  tube  is  continuous  as  regards 
the  air  current,  it  is  interrupted  as  regards  the  circulation  of  the  carriers. 
The  tubes  are  of  iron,  3  in.  internal  diameter,  made  in  lengths  of  about  r9  ft. ; 
and  for  the  turns  and  bends,  pieces  are  curved  with  a  radius  of  12  ft.  Both 
hnes  are  laid  side  by  side  in  a  trench  at  about  a  foot  depth  below  the  streets. 
The  ends  of  the  adjacent  lengths  form  butt  joints,  so  that  the  internal  sur* 
face  is  Interrupted  as  little  as  possible,  and  there  is  a  double  collar  to  fasten 
the  lengths  together.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  removing  from  the 
inside  of  the  tubes  water  or  dirt,  or  matter  which  may  in  any  manner  have 
got  in. 

One  special  feature  of  Messrs.  Siemens'  invention  is  the  plan  by  which 
the  carriers  are  introduced  into  and  removed  from  the  tube  at  any  required 
station  without  the  circulation  of  the  air  being  interfered  vvitli.  The  simple 
yet  ingenious  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  will  be  understood  from 
the  sections  shown  in  Figs,  176  and  177.  The  figures  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  apparatus  when  placed  to  receive  a  carrier  ;  a'  is  the  receptacle 
into  which  the  carrier  is  shot  by  the  air  rushing  from  A  toN**ards  a'.  This 
receptacle  is  Q-shaped,  the  cunx  of  the  D  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
tube,  and  the  upper  flat  part  admitting  of  a  piece  of  plate  glass  being  in* 
serted,  through  which  the  attendant  may  perceive  when  a  carrier  arrives* 
The  progress  of  the  carrier  is  arrested  by  a  perforated  plate,  b  uturli 
allows  the  air  to  pass.  The  ends  of  this  receptacle  are  tixcd  in  tw^ 
plates,  F  F^,  which  also  receive  the  ends  of  the  plain  cylinder,  hav  ^^  ^  - 
cisely  the  same  diameter  as  l\ie  t»be,  k.    TV^ftSfc  ^\axa"a  are  connected  also 
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by  cross-piccc«,  D  E,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  frame,  which  turns  upon 
E  as  acencre;  and  according  as  it  is  put  in  the  position  shown  by  the  plain 
line  in  Fig.  176,  or  in  that  indicated  by  the  dotted  Unes,  causes  the  receiving 
lube  or  the  hoUow  cylinder  to  form  part  of  the  main  tube^  the  cross-piece, 
D,  serving  as  a  handle  for  moving  the  apparatus.  It  should  be  remarked 
lliat  the  plates  are  made  to  fit  the  space  cut  out  of  the  main  tube  with  great 
iiittty,  otherwise  much  loss  of  power  would  result  from  leakage.    When 


FlO»  tj^.^Sending  and  Receiving  Apparatus, —  Transverse 
SeciioN, 


the  hoUow  cylinder  is  in  a  line  with  the  main  tube,  it  is  plain  that  the 

carrier  will  not  be  stopped,  as  the  tube  is  then  continuous  and  unintcr* 

mpted     In  this  hollow  cylinder  also  the  carrier  to  be  sent  is  deposited 

after  the  rockin;^  frame  has  been  placed  on  it,  Fig.  177 ;  then,  on  drawing 

the  handle,  the  hollow  cylinder  is  brought  into  the  circuit,  and  the  carrier 

at  once  shoots  off.  To  stop  a  carrier^  the  receiving-tube  is  put  in  by  another 

movement  of  the  handle,  and  when  the  carrier  arrives,  it  is  removed  by 

V- "  ---  -  the  open  cylinder,  or  through  tube^  into  the  circuit,  and  thus 

he  receiver  ready  for  having  the  carrier  pushed  out  of  it  by  a  rod 

made  to  slide  out  by  moving  a  handle.     In  order  to  avoid  the 

>n  to  the  movement  of  the  air  which  would  be  caused  by  the 

.  hile  in  the  receiving- tube,  a  pipe,  C,  is  provtded,  tivTO\v^\v  ^\\v\v 
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the  air  chiefly  passes  when  the  perforations  of  the  plate,  B,  are  closed  bv 
the  presence  of  a  carrier.  In  this  pipe  at  H  is  a  throttle-valve,  which 
is  opened  by  tappets,  K,  on  the  rocking  frames  when  the  receiver  is  in 
circuit,  and  again  closed  when  the  open  tube  is  substituted.  The  current 
thus  suffers  no  interruption  by  the  action  of  the  apparatus. 

The  carriers  are  small  cylinders  of  gutta-percha,  ^papier  xnach^,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  lid  at  the  other.  The^  axe  covered  with 
felt  or  leather,  and  at  the  front  they  are  furnished  with  a  thick  disc  of 
drugget  or  leather,  like  the  leathers  of  a  common  water-pump,  but  fitting 

2uite  loosely  in  the  tube.  Such  a  carrier,  being  placed  m  the  tube  at  Ae 
Central  Station,  Fig.  175,  will  be  carried  by  the  current  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows  to  the  Charing  Cross  Station,  where  its  progress  will  be  inter- 
rupted ;  but  according  to  the  original  plan  it  would  continue  its  journey  until 


Fig.  177. — Receiving  Apparatus, — Longitudinal  Section. 


it  again  reached  the  Central  Station,  where  it  would  be  intercepted  by  the 
diaphragm,  Fig.  175.  But  the  carrier  is  stopped,  if  at  any  station  the  re- 
ceiving-tube is  placed  in  circuit,  and  this  is  done  when  an  electric  signal 
indicates  to  the  station  that  a  carrier  intended  for  it  has  been  dispatched. 
The  tubes  are  worked  on  the  "  block  system,"  that  is,  each  section  is  known 
to  be  clear  before  a  carrier  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  and  a  bell  is  provided, 
which  is  struck  by  a  little  lever,  moved  by  each  carrier  in  its  passage 
through,  so  that  the  attendant  at  each  station  knows  when  a  carrier  has 
shot  2dong  the  "  through  tube  "  of  the  station.  This  mode  of  working  the 
tubes  renders  the  liability  to  accidents  much  less,  but  their  carrying  i)ower 
might  be  increased  by  dispatching  carriers  at  regular  and  very  short  inter- 
vals of  time,  when  the  limit  would  be  only  in  the  ability  of  the  attendants 
to  receive  a  carrier  and  open  the  circuit  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  next 
following  one  to  proceed  without  stoppage.  The  length  of  the  Imes  of  tube 
laid  down  on  this  system,  with  the  times  required  for  the  carriers  to  traverse 
them,  are  stated  below,  the  pressure  and  the  vacuum  being  reqpectivdv 
equal  to  the  absolute  pressures  of  22  lbs.  and  5I  lbs.  on  each  square  inch 
of  the  reservoirs  during  the  experiments : 
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Telegraph  Slaiion  to  General  Post  Office..,.,. 
General  Post  Office  to  Temple  Bar   ,. 

Yards. 

1,206 

1,206 

852 

M.     S. 

'     54 
2     28 
2     10 
I     13 

Temple  Bar  to  General  Post  Office   -.., 

I    General  Post  Office  to  Telegraph  Station.,.,., 

4,116 

7     45 

When  the  air  was  not  compressed,  but  the  vacuum  only  was  used,  the 
air  being  allowed  to  enter  the  other  end  of  the  tube  at  the  ordinar)^  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  the  time  required  for  the  carrier  to  traverse  the  circuit 
was  10  minutes  23  seconds.  In  this  case  the  vacuum  was  maintained,  so 
Uiat  the  air  was  constantly  in  movement  j  but  when  the  experiment  was 
iricd  by  allowing  the  air  in  the  tube  to  become  stationar>,  placing  a  carrier 
atone  end,  and  then  opening  communication  with  the  vacuum  reservoir  at 
the  other,  the  carrier  required  13.^  minutes  to  complete  the  journey.  This 
U  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  greater  part  of  the  air  having  to  be  exhausted 
firom  the  lube  before  the  carrier  could  be  set  in  motion. 

The  utility  and  advantage  of  the  pneumatic  system  is  well  seen  when  its 
powers  are  compared  with  the  wires.  Thus,  a  single  carrier,  which  may 
contain,  say,  twenty-seven  messages,  can  be  sent  every  eight  minutes ;  and 
since  not  more  than  one  message  per  minute  could  be  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph wire,  even  by  the  smartest  clerks,  the  real  average  being  about  two 
minutes  for  each  message,  it  follows  that  only  four  messages  could  be  sent 
in  the  time  required  for  a  single  carrier  to  traverse  the  up  tube,  and  to  do 
the  work  which  could  be  done  by  the  tube  seven  wires  and  fourteen  clerks 
would  be  required. 

Mr,  R.  S.  Culley,  the  official  telegraph  engineer,  states  as  his  experience 
of  the  relative  wear  and  tear  of  the  carriers  in  these  iron  tubes  and  in 
the  smooth  lead  tubes,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  renew  the  felt 
covering  of  eighty- two  dozen  of  the  carriers  used  for  three  months  in  the 
nnn  lubes,  while  in  the  same  period  only  thirty-eight  dozen  of  those  used 
m  the  lead  tubes  required  to  be  re-covered.  The  numbers  of  carriers 
sent  and  received  by  the  pneumatic  tubes  on  the  21st  of  November,  1871, 
between  1 1  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  were : 

Iron  tubes , , ...,,... 135 

2Hn,  lead  tubes  , l,t7o|   ^.^ 

i  he  iniit  age  01  \\\k  rarncrf  sent  was  much  greater  in  the  lead  than  in 

ibc  iron  pipes,  althnygh  the  total  lengths  of  each  kind  were  respectively 

"    -'■  "  irds  and  6,826  yards.     The  result  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the 

apparently  slight  differences  when  their  operation  is  summed  up 

■''^  repetitions, 

'  at  Charing  Cross  having  been  divided  on  account  of  the 
\.A\ —  _!ttir>ned  above,  the  lubes  act  as  separate  pipes — cmc  for  **up' 

traiftc  ij,/',,  to  Central  Telegraph  Station),  the  other  for  *^down"  (/./.,  from 
Ujc  CcntrrJ  Station),  The  air^ however,  still  accomplishes  a  circuit,  being 
cxIj  >ne  end  and  compressed  at  the  other.    A  very  noticeable  and 

cuxi  tnce  is  found  l>ctwecn  the  times  required  by  the  carriers  to 

pcffoim  the  "  up  '*  and  the  **  down  "journeys : 
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An  "  up  "  carrier  requires  6*5  minutes 

A  "  down  "  carrier  requires    12*5       „ 

Together 19*0       „ 

When  two  pipes  were  separated  at  Charing  Cross  so  that  the  air  no  ^ 
longer  circulated  from  one  to  the  other,  but  both  were  left  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  "  up  '*  pipe  was  worked  by  a  vacuum  only  and  the 
"  down  "  pipe  by  pressure  only,  the  times  were  for 

An  "  up '*  carrier 8*5  minutes 

A  "  down  "  carrier  11*3       „ 

Together 19-8       „ 

The  time,  therefore,  for  the  whole  circuit  was  practically  the  same — 
whether  the  tubes  were  worked  by  a  continuous  current  of  air  or  separated, 
and  one  worked  by  the  vacuum  and  the  other  by  pressure.  It  was  also 
seen  that  when  the  tubes  were  connected  so  that  the  air  current  was  con- 
tinuous, and  the  pump  producing  a  vacuum  at  one  end  and  a  compression 
at  the  other,  the  neutral  point  where  the  pressure  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  was  not  found  midway  between  the  two  extremities— that  is, 
at  Charing  Cross  Station—  but  much  nearer  the  vacuum  end.  When  the 
tubes  were  disconnected,  it  appeared,  as  already  shown  by  the  figures  given 
above,  that  there  was  a  gain  of  spee^i  on  the  down  journey,  and  a  loss  cf 
speed  on  the  up  journey  ;  and  as  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  happened 
to  require  greater  dispatch  for  the  down  journeys,  the  tubes  have  been 
worked  in  this  manner. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  convey  letters  by  pneumatic  dispatch  between 
the  General  and  Suburban  Post  Offices,  ana  the  Post  Office  authorities 
have  even  consulted  engineers  on  the  practicability  of  sending  the  Irish 
mails  from  London  to  Holyhead  by  this  system.  It  was  calculated, 
however,  that  although  the  scheme  could  be  carried  out,  the  proportion 
of  expense  for  great  speeds  and  long  distances  would  be  enormously 
increased.  A  speed  of  1 30  miles  per  hour  was  considered  attainable,  but 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  carriers  would  be  extremely  great  at  this  high 
velocity,  and  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  this  circumstance  mi^t 
not  operate  seriously  against  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  The 
prime  cost  would  be  very  great,  for  the  steam  power  alone  which  would  be 
requisite  would  amount  to  390  horse-power  for  every  four  miles.  We  thus 
see  that  very  high  velocities  would  introduce  a  new  order  of  difficulties  in 
the  practical  working.  The  case  as  regards  the  velocity  with  w^hich  electric 
signals  can  be  sent  round  the  world  is  very  different. 

An  amusing  hoax  appears  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  some  waggish 
teleg^ph  clerk  on  an  American  gentleman  at  Glasgow,  with  regard  to  the 
pneumatic  system  of  sending  messages;  for  the  gentleman  sent  to  the 
"  Boston  Transcript"  a  letter,  in  which  he  relates  that  having  sent  a  tele- 
graphic message  from  Glasgow  to  London,  he  received  in  a  few  minutes  a 
reply  which  indicated  a  mistake  somewhere,  and  then  he  went  to  the 
Glasgow  telegraph  office,  and  asked  to  see  his  message. 

"  The  clerk  said,  *  We  can't  show  it  to  you,  as  we  have  sent  it  to  London.' 
'  But,'  I  replied,  *  you  must  have  my  original  paper  here.  I  wish  to  see  that.' 
He  again  said,  *  No,  we  have  not  got  it :  it  is  in  the  post  office  at  London.' 
'  What  ^o  you  mean  ? '  I  asked.  ^  Vrav  )\ftX  m<t  see  the  paper  I  left  here  hall 
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s*.n  Kour  ago,'  '  Well/  said  he, '  if  you  must  sec  itt  we  will  get  it  back  in  ^ 
few  minutes,  but  it  is  now  in  London.*  He  mng  a  bell,  and  in  five  minutes 
or  so  produced  my  message,  rolled  up  in  pasteboard,  .  ,  .  I  inquired 
~^  I  might  see  a  message  sent  *  Ob,  yes  ;  come  round  here/  He  slipped 
,  number  of  messages  mto  the  pasteboard  scroll,  popped  it  into  the  tube, 
"l  made  a  signal.  I  put  my  ear  to  the  tube  and  heard  a  slight  rumbling 
'  :  for  seventeen  seconds,  when  a  bell  rang  beside  me,  indicating  that 
\  scroll  had  arrived  at  the  General  Post  Ofhce,  400  miles  off.  It  almost 
»k  my  breath  away  to  think  of  it." 

In  tlie  journal  called  "  Engineering,"  into  which  this  curious  letter  wa^ 
Dpted«  It  is  pointed  out  that  to  travel  from  London  to  Glasgow,  a  distance 
r405  miles,  in  seventeen  seconds,  the  carrier  must  have  moved  at  the  rate 
'  24  miles  per  second,  or  5  miles  a  second  faster  than  the  earth  moves  in 
» orbit,  and  the  carrier  would  have  in  such  a  case  become  red  hot  by  its 
hction  against  the  tube  before  it  had  travelled  a  single  second. 

A  plan  of  conveying,  not  telegraph  messages,  but  parcels,  was  proposed 
fcnd  carried  into  efifect  some  time  ago,  and  more  recently  has  been  applied  to 
|nes  of  tubes  in  connection  with  the  General  Post  Othce.  These  tubes  pass 
I  Euston  Station  down  Drummond  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  Tottcn- 
Court  Koad,  to  Broad  Street,  St,  Giles's,  whence,  with  a  sharp  bend» 
ccd  to  the  Engine  Station  at  Holbom,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office. 
i^  formed  chiefly  of  cast  iron  pipes  of  a  Q-shaped  section,  4  ft.  6  in, 
[aim  4  ft.  high,  in  9  ft.  lengths.  There  are  curves  with  radii  of  70  ft. 
Upwards,  and  at  these  parts  the  tube  is  made  of  brickwork  and  not  of 
The  carnages  run  on  four  wheels,  and  are  so  constructed  that  the 
nds  fit  the  tubes  nearly,  and  the  interval  left  is  partly  closed  by  a  project* 
J  sheet  of  jndia-nibber  all  round,  T  he  carriages  are  usually  sent  through 
be  lube  in  trains  of  two  or  three,  and  the  trains  are  drawn  forward  by  an 
Khausting  apparatus  formed  by  a  Ian,  22  fL  in  diameter,  worked  by  two 
tiriiontal  steam  engines  having  cylinders  24  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke 
'  20  in.  The  air  rushes  by  centrifugal  force  from  the  circumference  of 
be  fan,  and  is  drawn  in  at  the  centre,  where  the  exhaust  effect  is  produced. 
_rhe  tuijcs  which  convey  the  air  from  the  main  tube  open  into  the  latter 
At  some  distance  from  its  ejctremilies,  which  are  closeci  by  doors,  so  that 
after  the  carriage  passes  the  entrance  of  the  suction  tube,  its  momentum  is 
checked  by  the  air  included  between  it  and  the  doors,  which  air  is,  of 
Cf3ur«e,  compressed  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  carriage.  At  the 
:  r  the  doors  are  opened  by  a  self-acting  arrangement,  and  the 

y  ^'S  from  the  tube.     There  are  two  lines  of  tube— an  "up" 

aim  ii  aoun  line—and  means  are  provided  for  rapidly  transferring  the 
caJTtages  from  one  to  the  other  at  the  termini.  The  lime  occupied  in  the 
transit  is  about  xi  minutes.  Some  of  the  inclines  have  as  much  slope  as 
I  in  14,  yet  loads  of  10 or  \2  tons  weight  are  drawn  up  these  gradients  with- 
out difficulty.  The  mails  are  sent  between  Euston  Station  and  the  Post 
Office  by  means  of  these  tubes.  Passengers  have  also  made  the  journey  as 
an  experiment  by  lying  down  in  the  carriages.  Fig,  174  shows  one  of  the 
carriages  and  the  entrance  to  the  tubes. 

Great  expectations  have  been  formed  by  some  persons  of  the  applica- 

\  of  pneumatic  force.     Some  have  suggested  its  use  for  moving  tlie 

as  in  the  proposed  tunnel  between  England  and  France.    But  calcula- 

show  x\\hx  for  long  distances  and  large  areas  such  modes  of  impart- 

_^  Btion  axe  enormously  wasteful  of  power.   Thus,  in  the  ivmnel  alludedL 

Fmust  be  remembered  th.it  not  only  the  tram,  but  l\ie  tn\\o\^  Tti^^*^  ^ 
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air  in  the  tunnel  would  have  to  be  be  drawn  or  pushed  fdnt 
drawing  of  a  tram  through  by  exhausting  the  air  would  be  vo 
drawing  it  through  by  a  rope;  in  fact,  the  mass  of  air  may  be  \ 
a  very  elastic  rope,  but  by  no  means  a  very  hght  one,  or  one  [ti 
drawn  through  without  some  opposing  force  which  has  a  cum  iu- 

blancc  to  friction  coming  into  operation.  Indeed^  it  has  been  i^kuUtcd 
that  in  the  case  named,  only  five  per  cent  of  the  total  power  exerted  by 
the  engines  in  exhausting  the  air  could  possibly  produce  a  u^ful  effect  in 
moving  the  train. 

Air  has  also  been  made  the  medium  for  conveying  intelligence  in  another 
manner  than  by  shooting  written  messages  throu^  tubes,  for  its  property 
of  transmitting  pressure  has  been  applied  to  produce  at  a  distance  sign^ds 
like  those  made  use  of  m  the  electric  telegraph  system.  A  few  years  a^o, 
an  apparatus  for  tliis  object  was  contrived  by  Signor  Guattari,  whose  in- 
vention is  known  as  the  ^*  Guattari  Atmospheric  Telegraph."  In  this  there 
is  a  vessel  charged  with  compressed  air  by  a  compression-pump,  and  the 
pressure  is  maintained  by  the  same  means,  while  the  reservoir  is  being 
drawn  upon.  A  valve  is  so  arranged  that  the  manipulator  can  readily 
admit  the  compressed  air  to  a  tube  extending  to  the  station  where  the 
signals  arc  received,  at  which  the  pressure  is  made  to  move  a  piston  as 
often  as  the  sender  opens  the  valve.  This  movement  is  made  to  con^-ey 
intelligence  when  a  duly  regulated  succession  of  impulses  is  sent  into  the 
tube — the  receiving  apparatus  being  arranged  either  to  give  visible  or 
audible  signals,  or  to  print  them  on  slips  of  paper,  according  to  any  of  the 
methods  in  use  with  the  electric  telegraph.  Certain  advantages  over  the 
electric  system  are  claimed  for  this  pneumatic  telegraph — as,  for  example, 
greater  simplicity  and  le*ss  habihty  to  derangement.  The  tubes,  which  are 
merely  leaden  pipmg  of  small  bore,  are  also  exempt  from  the  inconvenient 
interruptions  which  electric  communication  sometimes  suffers  from  elec- 
trical disturbances  in  the  atmosphere.  The  pneumatic  system  is  easily 
arranged,  and  from  its  great  simplicity  any  person  can  in  a  few  hours  leam 
to  use  the  whole  apparatus,  while  it  is  calculated  that  the  expense  of  con- 
struction and  working  would  not  be  above  half  of  that  incurred  for  the 
electric  systenL  For  telegraphs  in  houses,  ships,  warehouses,  and  short 
lines,  this  invention  will  doubtless  prove  very  serviceable;  but  for  long 
lines  a  much  greater  force  of  compression  would  be  required,  and  the  time 
needed  for  the  production  of  an  impulse  at  the  distant  ends  of  the  tubes 
jrould  be  considerably  i  ncreascd.    [1875]. 


LLUSION  has  already  been  made  to  one  great  characteristic  of  our 
age»  namely^  the  replacement,  in  every  department  of  industrv',  of 
manual  labour  by  machines.  A  brief  notice  of  even  the  main  features  of 
the  various  contrivances  which  have  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  men's 
hands  would  more  than  occupy  this  volume.  Accordingly,  we  must  omit 
:<ll  reference  to  many  branches  of  manufacture,  although  the  products  may 
tx;  iti  very  great  utility,  and  the  processes  of  very  high  interest ;  and  in 
takmg  one  example  here  and  another  there,  we  must  be  guided  mainly  by 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  influence  which  the  new  invention  appears 
to  exert  This  consideration  has,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  selection  of  the  topics  already  discussed,  and  it  has  also  de- 
!  the  introduction  of  the  present  article,  which  relates  to  machines 
|iess  general  importance  than  the  rest,  although  at  first  sight  it  might 
r  In  enter  upon  the  details  of  merely  a  special  branch  of  industry'.  But 
are  the  interests  connected  with  the  subject  we  are  about  to 
I  our  readers*  that  we  are  not  sure  it  would  not  have  been  mnrc 
to  have  placed  the  present  article  before  all  the  rest.  For  v^l 
the  iron  of  which  our  steam  engines,  tools,  rails,  ships,  Ci 
brldf^i  rmting  presses  arr  made?— whence  comes  the  fuel  which 

ilippli  lo  the  engines  ?     %vhencc  come,  in  fine,  the  substances 

wfodi  form  the  maUrddJ  of  ex  en-  .ir £  ?    Plainly  from  the  canh— \3Eve  tjmt^ 
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and  the  mother  of  all,  and  in  most  cases  from  the  l>oweb  of  the  earth,  fny 
her  treasures  are  hidden  far  below  the  surface^— the  coal,  and  the  ores  at  ^ 
iron  and  other  metals,  are  not  ready  to  our  hand,  exposed  to  the  light  c' 
day.   The  railways  also,  and  the  canals^  can  be  made  only  on  r nnJitlf^n  rhatl 
we  cut  roads  through  the  solid  rockS|and  pierce  with  tun  .: 

mountains.     Hence  the  lools  which  enable  u^  to  penetjv  >* 

stance  of  the  earth  present  the  highest  general  interest  tn>m  a  nniciicii 
point  of  view,  and  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  of  the  st^l^ 
turc  and  past  history  of  our  planet  acquired  in  such  operations. 

The  operations  by  which  solid  rocks  are  penetrated  in  the  ^^iTrMft^flf 
shafts  for  mines,  or  in  the  driving  of  tunnels,  drifts,  head 
cuttings  for  railways,  mmes,  or  other  works,  are  easily  uti 
first  place  a  number  of  holes — perhaps  3  ft*  or  4  ft.  deep  and  2  in.  ^'^ 
diameter — are  formed  in  the  rock    The  holes  are  then  charged  u 
powder  or  other  explosive  materials,  a  slow -burning  match  is  adjuiKfu.mc 
miners  retire  to  a  safe  distance,  the  explosion  takes  place— detachiiig, 
shattering,  and  loosening  masses  of  the  rock  more  or  less  considerable ;  Jiod 
then  gangs  of  workmen  clear  away  the  stones  and  di^brts  which  have  btctt 
detached  by  the  explosion,  and  the  same  series  of  operation'^    -  r,  n,  ui-d. 
The  holes  for  the  blasting  charges  arc  formed  by  giving  rep 
on  the  rock  with  a  kind  of  chisel  called  a/«w^^r— the  end  is 

fonticd  of  very  hard  steel,  so  that  the  rock  is  in  reality  chipped  away.  The 


dibris  resulting  from  this  operation  is  cleared  away  from  time  to  time  by 
a  kind  of  auger  or  some  similar  contrivance.  But  for  many  purposes  it  b 
necessary  to  drill  holes  in  rocks  to  great  depths,  hundreds  of  feet  perhapSi 
as  for  example,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  underlying  strata,  or  to 
verify  the  presence  of  coal  or  other  minerals  before  the  expense  of  sinking 
a  shaft  is  mcurred.  These  bore-holes  were  commonlv  formed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  blast  holes  already  mentioned,  by  repeated  blows 
of  a  chisel  or  jumper,  which  was  attached  to  the  end  of  a  n>d  ;  and  as  the 
hole  deepened^  additional  lengths  of  rod  were  joined  on,  and  the  rods  ^^re 
withdrawn  from  time  to  time  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  th  ^  '  by 
augers,  or  by  cylinders  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom.     The  \  ng 

movement  is  given  to  the  chisels  and  rods  either  by  hand  or  l.>  ^.t.nii  <w 
water  power.  When  the  length  of  the  rods  becomes  considerable,  of  course 
the  ditticulty  of  giving  the  requisite  blows  in  rapid  succession  is  greally 
increased,  for  the  whole  length  of  rods  has  lo  be  lifted  each  time,  and  if 
allowed  to  fall  Avith  too  much  violence,  the  breaking  of  the  chisel  or  the 
rods  is  the  inevitable  result  The  lime  requisite  for  drawing  out  the  rods, 
removing  the  fragments  chipped  out,  and  again  attaching  the  rods  and 
lowering,  also  increases  very  much  as  the  bore  gets  deeper.  Messra. 
Mather  and  Piatt,  the  Manchester  engineers,  have,  in  order  to  obt-iaic 
these  difficulties,  constructed  machines  in  which  the  chipping  or  cutting  is 
done  by  the  fall  of  a  tool  suspended  from  a  rope,  the  great  advantage  rfr* 
suiting  froin  the  arrangement  being  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  tools  used  for  ilie  cutting  and  for  the  removal  of  the  tUbris  ar«  lowered 
to  their  work  and  drawn  up.     It  is  necessary  in  usinj^  the  junu  her 

in  cutting  blast-holes  or  bore-holes,  to  give  the  tool  a  slight  ti-  idr 

blow,  in  order  that  the  rock  may  be  chipped  off  all  round,  and  mu  n  i  lun  of 
the  tool  equalized.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  drill  torks  after  the 
fashion  in  which  iron  is  drilled — that  is,  by  drilling  proj'-^'^  -  ''  -  !,  m 
which  the  tool  has  a  rapid  rotary  motion.     But  even  in  .oft 

iX)ck,  it  is  found  that  no  steel  can  sufticicntly  withsum^  •  ,.  m 
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[the  rock,  for  the  tool  becomes  quickly  worn»  and  makes  extremely  slow 
5S.    We  shall  have  presently  to  return  to  the  subject  of  bore-holes  ; 
now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  an  example  which  will  illustrate  the 
Ittire  and  advantages  of  the  machiner)'  which  has  in  recent  times  beeo 
a^pplied  to  work  the  jumpers  by  which  the  holes  for  blasting  are  formed. 


THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 

'  HE  successful  construction,  by  the  direction  of  Napoleon,  of  a  broad  and 

easy  highway  from  Switzerland  into  Italy,  crossing  the  lofty  Alps  amid 

;  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Simplon,  has  justly  been  considered  a  feat  of 

ill  redounding  to  the  glory  of  its  designers.     Bur  we  have  recently  wit- 

sed  a  greater  feat  of  engineering  skill,  for  we  have  seen  the  Alps  con- 

tTcd  by  the  stupendous  work  known  as  the  Mont  Ccnis  Tunnel.     This 

bnnel  is  7^  English  miles  in  length ;  but  it  is  not  the  mere  length  which 

'%%  made  the  undertaking  remarkable.    The  mountain  which  is  pierced  by 

mel  is  formed  entirely  of  hard  rock,  and  what  added  still  more  to 

bparently  impracticable  character  of  the  proposal  when  first  announced 

lie  circumstance  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  sink  vertical  shafts,  so 

bat  the  work  could  not,  as  in  the  usual  process,  be  carried  on  at  several 

QJnts  simultaneously,  but  must  necessarily  be  continued  from  the  two 

rcmities  only,  a  restriction  which  would  occasion  a  vast  loss  of  time  and 

expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  ventilating  galleri^  of 

^ihan  three  miles  in  length.     The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 

mce  of  this  question  of  ventilation  depends  not  simply  on  the  re- 

^  of  the  air  contaminated  by  the  respiration  of  the  workmen,  but  on 

lijek  removal  of  the  noxious  gases  produced  in  the  explosions  of  the 

iing  chaiges,    A  work  surrounded  by  such  difficulties  would  probably 

j.ve  never  been  attempted  had  not  Messrs.  Sommeiller  and  Co,  invited 

Jcntion  of  engineers  to  an  engine  of  their  invention,  worked  by  com- 

1  air,  and  capable  of  automatically  working  **  jumpers"  which  could 

ate  the  hardest  rock»    These  rock-boring  machines,  having  been  ex- 

by  competent  authorities  in  the  year  1857,  were  pronounced  so 

_.    It  that  the  execution  of  the  long-spoken-of  Alpine  tunnel  was  at  once 

oivcd  upon,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  the  work  had  actually  been 

rimenccd,  after  a  skilful  and  accurate  survey  of  tlic  proposed  locality 

had  been  made,  and  the  direction  of  the  tunnel  set  01 1.  The  tunnel  does 

not  rn>s  through  Mont  Cenis,  although  the  post  road  irom  St.  Michel  to 

cs  over  part  of  Mont  Cenis,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass. 

tain  really  pierced  by  the  tunnel  is  known  as  the  Grand  Vallon, 

ihc  tunnel  passes  almost  exactly  below  its  summit,  but  at  a  depth  [he 

jcndicular  distance  of  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  one  mile.     The 

Drthern  end  of  the  tunnel  is  near  a  village  named  Foumeaux. 

F<*nding  the  construction  of  the  Sommeiller  machines,  and  other  madit* 

h  was  to  supply  the  motive  force,  the  work  of  excavation  was 

d  at  both  ends,  in  1S57,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  is,  by  hand 

3ur,  and  in  1858  surveys  of  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  were  mean- 

^  I  made,  in  order  that  the  two  tunnels  might  be  directed  so  that  they 

meet  each  other  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.     The  render  will  at 

Tcetve  that  the  smallest  error  in  fixing  on  the  direction  of  the  two 

Unes  whidi  ought  to  meet  each  other  wou\d  euiaW  ver^  ^Tv<iu^ 


consequences.  The  difficulties  of  doing  this  may  be  concdyed  wlieii  «e 
remember  that  the  stations  were  nearly  8  miles  apart,  separated  l^xqcged 
mountains,  in  a  region  of  snows,  mists,  clouds,  and  winas,  over  michtts 
levels  had  to  be  taken,  and  a  very  precise  triangulation  efiected.  So  vc- 
ccssfully  were  these  difficulties  overcome,  and  so  accurately  were  the  meir 
surements  and  calculations  made,  that  the  junction  of  the  centre  fiuBiol 
the  completed  tunnel  failed  by  only  2ifew  inches^  a  length  utterly  in^pi- 
cant  under  ftie  conditions. 

The  work  was  carried  on  by  manual  labour  only,  until  the 
of  1 86 1,  for  it  was  found,  on  practically  testing  the  machineryi  that 
important  modifications  had  to  be  made  before  it  could  be  successfiillyi 
ployed  in  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  designed.  After  the  nuu^moy 
had  been  set  to  work,  at  the  Bardonn^che  end,  breakages  and  hnperfisc- 
tions  of  various  parts  of  the  apparatus,  or  the  contrivances  for  driving  il| 
caused  delay  and  trouble,  so  that  during  the  whole  of  1861  the  wiarlwiiM 
were  in  actual  operation  for  only  209  days,  and  the  progress  made  avenged 
only  18  in.  per  day,  an  advance  much  less  than  could  have  been  efibcted 
by  manual  labour.  The  engineers,  not  disheartened  or  deteired  by  thoe 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  encountered  them  by  making  improwe- 
ment  after  improvement  in  the  machinery  as  experience  accumulated.  10 
that  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  rate  of  progress  showed  itself  in  imi 
when  the  working  days  numbered  325,  and  the  average  rate  of  advance 
was  three  feet  nine  inches  per  day. 

At  the  Fourneaux  extremity  more  time  was  required  for  the  prepantian 
of  tke  air-compressing  machinery,  and  the  machines  had  been  at  work  in 
the  other  extremity,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  for  nearly  two  yean 
before  the  preparations  at  Fourneaux  were  completed. 

The  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Fig.  178,  represents  the  Som- 
mciller  machines  at  work,  the  motive  power  being  compressed  air,  conveyed 
by  tubes  from  receivers,  into  which  it  is  forced  until  the  pressure  becomes 
equal  to  that  of  six  atmospheres,  or  90  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  com- 
pression was  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  heads  of  water, 
which  were  made  to  act  directly  in  compressing  the  air  ;  the  pressure  due 
to  a  column  of  water  160  ft.  high  being  made  to  act  upwards,  to  compress 
air,  and  force  it  through  valves  into  the  receivers ;  then  the  supply  of  water 
was  cut  off,  and  that  which  had  risen  up  into  the  vessel  previously  con- 
taining air  was  allowed  to  flow  out,  drawing  in  after  it  through  another 
valve  a  fresh  supply  of  air ;  and  then  the  operations  were  repeated  by  the 
water  being  again  permitted  to  compress  the  air,  and  so  on,  the  whole  of 
the  movements  being  performed  by  the  machinery  itself.  The  compressed 
air,  after  doing  its  work  in  the  cylinders  of  the  boring  tools,  escaped  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  its  outrush  became  greatly  cooled,  a  circumstance 
of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  workmen,  for  otherwise,  from  the 
internal  warmth  of  the  earth,  and  that  produced  by  the  burning  of  lights, 
explosions  of  gunpowder,  and  respiration,  the  heat  would  have  been  mto- 
lerablc.  At  the  same  time,  the  escaping  air  afforded  a  perfect  ventilation 
of  the  workings  while  the  machines  were  in  action.  At  ouier  times,  as  after 
the  explosioh  of  the  charges,  it  was  found  desirable  to  allow  a  jet  of  air  to 
stream  out,  in  order  that  the  smoke  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ^ould  be  Quickly 
cleared  away.  Even  had  the  work  been  done  by  manual  labour  alone,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  compressed  air  would  have  been  required  merely  for 
ventilation,  so  that  there  was  manifest  advantage  in  utilidng  it  as  the 
motive  power  of  the  machines. 
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\  experience  gained  in  the  progress  of  the  work  suggested  from  time 
r  many  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  appliances^  which  finally 
so  ciTectual  that  the  progress  was  accelerated  beyond  expectation. 
tlie  end  of  1864^  when  the  machines  had  been  in  work  about  four  years, 
~  ;  calculated  that  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
of  the  year  1875.    But  in  point  of  fact  it  happened  that  on  the  25th 
tn  *  o,  perforator  No.  45  bored  a  hole  from  Italy  into  France,  by 

tt  ail  of  rock,  about  4  yards  thick,  which  then  separated  the 

e-ach  other.     The  centre  lines  of  the  two  workings,  as  set 
i!  lifferent  sides  of  the  mountain,  failed  to  coincide  by  only  a 

till  J.  ^^-L  <.at  on  the  Foumeaux  side  being  this  much  higher  than  the 
^  but  their  horizontal  directions  exactly  agreeing.     The  actual  length 
T.w  T  ..  ,.  r,,im.i  t,.  he  some  15  yards  longer  than  the  calculated 
given  7*5932  miles  for  the  length,  whereas  by 

u-    .   ._     -     ijjnd  to  be  7'6oj7  miles.     The  heights  above 

-level  of  the  principal  points  are  these  r 

Feet. 

Foi  .r  northern  entrance 3,801 

Ba  ,  or  "sou them  entrance    ^ 4^236 

Sunuint  ot  tunnel    , ..* 4^246 

Highest  point  of  mauntain  vertically  over  the  tunnel  %V^ 


S5^ 
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The  itjnnel  is  lined  with  excellent  brick  and  stone  arching,  and  k  is  con- 
nected with  the  railways  on  either  side  by  inclined  lines,  which  are  in  pswt 
tunnelled  out  of  the  mountain,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  tunnel  referred 
to  above  arc  not  really  entered  by  the  trains  at  all ;  but  these  lateral  tunnels 
join  the  other  and  increase  the  total  distance  traversed  underground  10 
very  nearly  8  miles,  or  more  accurately,  7*9806  miles.  The  time  reauired 
by  a  train  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  about  25  minutes.  What  a 
contrast  is  this  to  the  old  transit  over  the  Mont  Ccnis  pass  by  "diligence** I 
\Vc  have  the  scene  depicted  in  Fig.  179,  where  we  perceive,  sliding  down 
or  toiling  up  the  steep  zigzag  ascents,  a  series  of  curious  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  with  perpetually  jingling  bells. 

The  cost  of  the  Mont  Ccnis  Tunnel  was  about  £1^000^000  sterling,  or 
upwards  of  j^20o  per  yard  ;  but  as  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  in  this 
gigantic  work,  engineers  consider  that  a  similar  unaertaking  could  now  be 
earned  out  for  half  this  cost.  It  is  supposed  that  the  profit  to  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  was  not  much  less  than  £100  per  yard 
The  greatest  number  ol  men  directly  employed  on  tlie  tunnel  at  one  time 
was  4,000,  and  the  total  horse- power  of  the  machinery  amounted  to  86a 
From  1857  to  i860,  by  hand  labour  alone^  1,646  metres  were  excavated  ; 
from  1861  to  1870  the  remaining  10,587  metres  were  completed  by  the 
machines.  The  most  rapid  progress  made  was  in  May,  1865,  in  which 
month  the  tunnel  was  driven  fon^'ard  at  one  end  the  length  of  400  fcet- 
When  the  workings  were  being  carried  through  quartr,  a  verj-  hard  rock* 
the  speed  was  greatly  reduced— as,  for  example,  during  the  month  of  April, 
J 866,  when  the  machines  could  not  accomphsh  more  than  35  ft. 

The  ficrforaiors  used  in  the  Mont  Cents  Tunnel  were  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  conveyed  to  a  small  cylinder,  in  which  it  works  a  piston,  to  the 
rod  cjf  which  the  jumper  is  directly  attached.  The  air,  being  admitted  be- 
hind the  piston y  impe's  the  jumper  against  the  rock,  and  the  tool  is  theft 
immediately  brought  back  by  the  opening  of  a  valve,  which  admits  com- 
pressed air  in  front  of  the  piston,  at  the  same  time  that  the  air  which  has 
driven  it  forward  is  allowed  to  escape,  communication  with  the  reser\'oir 
of  compressed  air  having  previously  been  closed  behind  it  The  whole 
of  these  movements  are  automatic,  and  they  are  eflected  in  the  most 
rapid  manner,  four  or  five  blows  being  struck  in  every  second,  or  between 
two  and  three  hundred  in  one  minute.  Water  was  constantly  forced  into 
the  holes,  so  as  to  remove  the  ddbris  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed.  A  number 
of  these  machines  were  mounted  on  one  frame,  supported  on  wheels,  run- 
ning on  the  tramway  which  was  laid  along  the  gallery.  The  perforators  had 
no  connection  with  each  other,  for  each  one  had  its  o\\ti  tube  for  the  con- 
vcyance  of  compressed  air,  and  its  own  tube  to  carry  the  wah-i  n-.tl  f^r 
clearing  out  the  hole,  and  the  cylinders  were  so  fixed  on  the  1  \x 

the  jumpers  could  be  directed  in  any  desired  manner  against  .  -d 

portion  of  the  rock.  They  were  driven  to  an  average  depth  of  about  2^  ft, 
and  the  pro  ess  occupied  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  WTien  a  set  of  holes 
had  thus  been  formed ^  the  cylinders  were  shifted  and  another  series  com- 
menced, until  about  eighty  holes  had  been  bored,  the  fonnation  of  the 
whole  number  occupying  about  six  or  seven  hours,  and  the  holes  being  so 
arrafigcd  that  the  next  oj^jcration  would  detach  the  rock  to  the  required 
extent    The  flexible  tubes,  which  conveyed  the  air  and  v  lie  ma- 

chines from  the  entrances,  were  then  removed  from  t!  js  and 

stowed  away,  the  frame  bearing  the  perforators  was  drawn  d  u_k  along  ihe 
tramway,  wofkmen  advanced  whose  duty  it  was  to  wipe  out  the  holes. 
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charge  them  with  powder,  and  fix  the  fuses  ready  for  the  explosion.  When 
tlie  slow -burning  match  was  ig^aited.all  retired  behind  strong  wooden  bar- 
ncadcs,  at  a  safe  distance,  until  the  explosion  had  taken  place;  and  after 
the  compressed  air  had  been  allowed  to  stream  into  the  workings  so  as  to 
"  !  v  all  the  smoke  and  gas  generated  by  the  explosion,  the  workmen 

T  I  a  sf>ecial  tramway  the  waggons  which  were  to  carry  away  all 

t  led  stone*;  •  and  when  this  had  been  done,  the  floor  was  levelled, 

X  lys  were  lengthened,  and  the  frame  bearing  the  drilling  machines 

u..^  .  .  ,w^^ht  up  to  begin  a  fresh  series  of  op>crations,  which  were  usually 
repeated  about  t^^ice  in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  A  great  part 
of  the  rock  consists  of  very  hard  calcareous  schist,  interspersed  with  veins 
of  C|Tiani,  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  rocks,  which  severely  tries  the  temper 
of  the  steel  tools,  for  a  few  blows  on  quartz  will  not  unfrequently  cause  the 
point  of  a  jumper  to  snap  ofif. 
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SEVERAL  forms  of  rock-drills,  or  perforators,  have  been  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  used  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  them  will  give  a  good  notion  of  the  general  principle  of  all 
We  select  a  form  devnsed  by  Mr.  C.  Burleigh,  and  much  used  in  America, 
vvK#  rr  ii  h  is  been  ver\'  successfully  employed  in  driving  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
I  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  drilling  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
t  that  operation,  and  effecting  also  a  still  greater  saving  of  time, 
e  tunneU  which  is  5  miles  in  length,  is  to  be  completed  in  four  years, 
id  of  twelve,  as  the  machines  make  an  advance  of  1 50  ft  per  month, 
whereas  the  rate  by  hand  labour  was  only  49  ft.  per  month.     These  ma- 
*  hinr^  ore  known  as  the  **  Eiurleigh  Rock  Drills,"  and  have  been  patented 
nil  for  certain  improvements  by  Mr.  T.  Brown,  who  has  kindly 
IS  with  the  following  particulars : 
1  lie  Uurleigh  perforator  acts  by  repeated  blows,  like  Bartlett  and  Som- 
meiller's*  but  its  construction  is  more  simple,  and  the  machine  is  lighter 
^  ilf  the  size,  while  its  action  is  even  superior  in  rapidity  and  force, 
jgh  machines  are  composed  of  a  single  cylinder,  the  compressed 
1   sicam  acting  directly  on  the  piston,  without  the  necessity  of  fly- 
'  I,  gearing,  or  shafting.     The  regular  rotation  of  the  drills  is  obtained 
'  ^r^vr  Qf  a  remarkably  simple  mechanical  contrivance.     This  consists 
< >ves,  one  rectilinear,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  cut  into  the 

, J.     In  each  of  these  channels,  or  grooves,  is  a  pin,  which  works 

wxirW  m  their  interior:  these  pins  are  respectively  fixed  to  a  concentric 

'  :     on  the  piston-rod,     A  ratchet  wheel  holds  the  ring,  and  the  pin  slides 

rirve,  causing  it  to  turn  always  in  the  same  direction,  witliout 

L'  to  go  back.     By  this  eminently  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  the 

itaiion  of  the  drill-huldcr  is  secured     The  slide- valve  is  put  into 

'  the  ,^rtJon  of  a  projection,  or  ball-headed  piston-rod,  on  a  double 

piece,  or  trigger,  which  is  attached  to  the  slide-rod  or 

hus  opening  and  shutting  the  valve  in  the  ascent  and 

■AX     Fig.  iSo  represents  one  of  the  machines  attached 

i  clamp  to  the  frame  of  a  tripod.     The  principal  parts 
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of  the  machine  are  the  cyUnder,  with  its  piston,  and  the  c  ^dlc  with  pixit'^ 
ways,  in  which  the  cyhndcr  travels.  The  action  of  the  pi.-ton  is  similirto 
that  of  the  ordinary  steam  hammer,  with  this  di^fereDce^  ihat.  in  addition 


Fig.  l^.'-Burlagh  Rock  Driii  on  Trip&d. 


to  the  reciprocating,  it  has  also  a  rotary,  motion.  The  diill-pnint  \%  heid  in  ] 
a  slip-socket,  or  clamp,  at  the  end  of  the  piston-rod^by  iri     i  ,n«l 

nuts.    The  drill-point  rotates  rcguUrly  at  each  stroke  of  ^  n^ 

a  crompJete  revolution  in  every  c\"£hieeTi strokes.    For  hard  T^rk^  k  m.; 

/aUy  made  with  four  cuuing  eSges/m  v\\t.  *«^^'^v^^  <A  -a.  Sv  ^drew ^  ..;.;, 
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thus  striking  the  rock  in  seventy-two  places  in  one  revolution,  each  cut- 
ting edge  chipping  off  a  little  of  the  stone  at  each  stroke  in  advance  of  the 
one  preceding.  The  jumper  makes,  on  an  average,  300  blows  per  minute, 
and  such  is  the  construction  of  the  machine,  that  the  blows  are  of  an 
clastic,  and  not  of  a  rigid,  nature,  thus  preventing  the  drill-point  from  being 
soon  blunted.  It  has  been  found  in  practice,  that  a  drill-point  used  in  the 
Burleigh  machine  can  bore  on  an  average  20  ft.  of  Aberdeen  granite  with- 
out re-sharpening.  As  the  drill  pierces  the  rock,  the  machine  is  fed  down 
the  guide-ways  of  the  cradle  by  means  of  the  feed-screw  (see  Fig.  180). 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  progress  made.  When  the 
blinder  has  been  fed  down  the  entire  length  of  the  feed-screw,  and  if 
^a  greater  depth  of  hole  is  required,  the  cylinder  is  run  back,  and  a  longer 
^rill  is  inserted  in  the  socket  at  the  end  of  the  piston-rod.  The  universal 
clamp  may  be  attached  to  any  form  of  tripod,  carriage,  or  frame,  according 
to  the  recjuirements  of  the  work  to  be  aone ;  it  enables  the  machines  to 
irork  vertically,  horizontally,  or  at  any  angle. 

The  following  advantages  arc  claimed  for  this  machine  :  Any  labourer 
-can  work  it ;  it  combines  strength,  lightness,  and  compactness  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  is  easily  handled,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
part  of  the  mechanism  is  exposed ;  it  is  all  enclosed  within  the  cylinder,  so 
there  is  no  risk  of  its  being  broken.  It  is  applicable  to  every  form  of  rock- 
woric,  such  as  tunnelling,  mining,  quarrying,  open  cutting,  shaft-sinking,  or 
submarine  drilling ;  and  in  hard  rock,  like  granite,  gneiss,  ironstone,  or 
quartz,  the  machine  will,  according  to  size,  progress  at  the  incredible  rate 
iA  four  inches  to  twelve  inches  per  minute^  and  bore  holes  from  \  in.  up  to 
5  in.  diameter.  It  will,  on  an  average,  go  through  120  ft.  of  rock  per  day, 
making  forty  holes,  each  from  2  ft  to  3  ft.  deep,  and  it  can  be  used  at  any 
angle  and  in  any  direction,  and  will  drill  and  clear  itself  to  any  depth  up 
to  20  ft 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Times,"  September  24th,  1873,  gives  an 
account  of  some  experiments  with  the  machine,  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  that  year,  before  the  members  of  the  Section 
of  Mechanical  Science  : 

"  Yesterday,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  this  section,  as  it  had 
been  announced  that  a  *  Burleigh  Rock  Drilling  Machine '  would  be  work- 
ing during  the 'reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Plant.  The  machine  was 
not,  however,  in  the  room,  but  was  placed  in  the  grounds  outside,  where  it 
was  closely  examined  by  the  members  after  the  adjournment,  and  seen  in 
fiill  operation,  boring  into  an  enormous  block  of  granite.  The  aspect  of  the 
machine  cannot  be  called  formidable  in  any  respect,  for  it  looks  like  a  big 
garden  syringe,  supported  upon  a  splendid  tripoa ;  but  when  at  work,  under 
about  80  lbs.  pressure  of  compressed  air,  it  would  be  deemed  a  very  revolu- 
tionary agent  indeed,  against  whose  future  power  the  advocates  for  manual 
labour  in  the  open  quarry,  the  tunnel,  and  even  the  deep  mine,  may  well 
look  aghast.  Placeci  upon  a  block  of  granite  a  yard  deep,  the  machine  was 
handled  and  its  parts  moved  by  the  fair  hands  of  many  of  the  lady  asso- 
ciates of  scientific  proclivites ;  but  once  the  source  of  power  was  turned  on, 
tiie  drill  began  its  poundings,  eating  holes  2  in.  in  diameter  in  the  block 
of  granite,  and  making  a  honeycomb  of  it  as  easily  as  a  schoolboy  would 
demolish  a  sponge  cake.  It  pounds  away  at  the  rate  of  300  strokes,  and 
progresses  forward  about  12  in.,  in  the  minute,  making  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  drill  in  eighteen  strokes,  and  keeping  the  hole  free  of  iVv^ 
pounded  rock.     The  machine  was  fixed  to  work  at  any  angle,  aAmosX.  ^% 
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Fig.  lZl,—Burliigh  Rock  Drill m  McnmbU  Column 

readily  as  a  Ereman  can  work  hi$  hose  ;  and  (t$  adaptation  to  a  wide  ras^ 
of  stone-getting,  by  drilling  for  blasting,  and  cutting  large  blocks  for  buiid- 
ing  and  engineering,  wit'j  a  saving  of  capital  and  labour,  wms  iidmittrM  bv 
many  members  of  the  section.     The  tool  is  called  the  *  li',  >ck 

Drill/  invented  by  Mr  Charles  Byrleigh,  a  gentleman  hailing  i  sa- 

chusetts,  United  States,  The  patent  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  i .  Urown 
and  Co.,  of  London.  The  principal  feature  of  this  new  machine  is,  that  it 
imitates  in  ever>'  way  the  action  of  the  quarryman  in  boring  a  hole  m  the 
rock.'* 

Many  forms  of  carriages  and  supports  have,  from  time  to  time,  bccQ 
made  to  suit  the  work  for  which  the  '  Burleigh  *  machines  ha\^  been 
required.  The  machine  is  attached  to  these  carriages,  or  ->  ?'.  -ic  |^y 
means  of  the  universal  clamp,  by  which  it  can  be  worked  in  i  lon 

and  at  any  angle.     Of  these  carriages  we  select  for  notice  oni:  ..         :ins, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  i8i.    This  carriage  can  be  used  to  grear 
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advantage  in  adits  and  drifts.  It  consists  of  an  upright  column,  with  a 
SlTcw  clamp-nut  for  holding  and  raising  or  lowering  the  machine,  the 
whole  being  mounted  on  a  platform  which  can  slide  right  across  the 
carriage,  and  dius  the  machine  can  be  brought  to  work  on  any  point  of  a 
heading*  It  is  secured  in  position  by  means  of  a  jack-screw  in  the  top  of 
the  column  ;  and  as  the  carriage  is  mounted  on  wheels,  it  is  easily  moved 
to  permit  of  blasting.  Fig.  182  represents  a  carriage  which  is  the  result  of 
many  years'  experience  with  mining  machinery,  ana  it  is  coniiidered  a  very 
perfect  appliance.    It  is  constructed  of  wood  and  iron,  and  it  runs  on  wheels. 


Fig.  18a. — Burleigh  Rock  Driils  mounted  on  a  Oirringe, 


The  supports  for  the  machines^  four  of  which  may  be  mounted  at  once,  are 
t\i'o  horizontal  bars,  the  lower  of  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  may 
be  necessary*  The  two  parallel  sides  of  the  carriage  are  joined  only  at  the 
irppcr  side,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  bemg  nm  into  the  head- 
ing, though  the  way  between  the  rails  may  be  heaped  up  with  broken  rock, 
if  only  the  rails  arc  clear  Drilling,  and  the  removal  of  tlie  broken  rock, 
may  then  proceed  simultaneously  ;  for,  by  means  of  a  narrow  gauge  inside 
the  carriage  rails,  small  cars  may  be  taken  right  up  to  the  iUbria,  It  is 
made  in  different  sizes,  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  the  tunnel  required.  To 
give  the  carriage  steadiness  in  working,  it  is  raised  from  the  wheels  by 
jack-screws j  and  held  in  position  by  screws  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  car- 
_riagc  represented  in  Fig.  i8l 

~  An  extremely  interesting  system  of  drilling  rocks  -totally  different  from 
HJlat  on  which  the  machines  we  have  just  described  are  constructed— has. 
within  the  last  few^  years,  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Beaumont  and 
Appleby.  What  does  the  reader  think  of  boring  holes  in  rocks  wich  dia- 
monds '}    It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  l\va.l  \\i^  ^v^- 
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fnond  is  the  hardest  of  all  substances,  and  that  it  will  scratch  and  wear 
down  any  other  substances,  whiJc  it  cannot  itscJf  be  scratched  or  worn  by 
anything  but  diamond.  Jn  respect  to  wearing  dowTi  or  abrading  hard  stones, 
the  diamond,  according  to  experinrents  recenily*made  by  Major  Beaumont, 
occupies  a  position  over  alJ  other  gems  and  minerals  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
that  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  it ;  for  m  these  experiments  it 
was  found  that  on  applying  a  diamond^  or  rather  a  piece  of  the  **  carbonate" 
about  to  be  descr>bed.  fixed  in  a  suitable  holder,  to  a  grindstone  in  rapid 
rotation^  the  grindstone  was  quickly  worn  down ;  but  on  repeating  a  similar 
experiment  with  sapphires  and  with  corundum,  it  was  these  which  were 
worn  down  by  the  grmdstone.  Without,  on  the  present  occasion,  entering 
into  the  natural  history  of  the  diamond,  we  may  say  that  there  are,  besides 
the  pure  colourless  transparent  cr>'Stals  so  highly  prized  as  gems,  several 
varieties  ol  diamond,  and  ihat  those  which  are  tinged  with  pink,  blue,  or 
yellow,  arc  far  from  having  the  same  value  for  the  jeweller.  Then  there  is 
another  impure  variety  called  boori^  which  appears  to  be  employed  only  to 
furnish  a  powder  by  which  the  bnlliants  are  ground  and  polished.  In  the 
diamond  gravels  of  Brazil,  from  which  we  derive  our  regular  supply  of  these 
gems,  there  was  discovered  in  1842  a  curious  variety  of  dark-coloured 
diamond,  m  which  ihe  crystalline  cleavage,  or  tendency  to  split  in  certain 
directions  (which  belongs  to  the  ordinary  stones),  appears  to  be  almost 
absent;  and  the  substance  might  be  regarded  as  a  transition  form  between 
the  diamond  and  graphite  but  for  its  hardness.  This  substance  was  until 
lately  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  boort^  which  is  a  nearer  relative  of  the 
pure  cr>'^staland  like  )i,  splits  along  certain  planes.  It  received  from  the 
miners  the  name  of  *  carbonado^^  kw^  with  regard  to  the  application  we  are 
considering  il  has  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of  Cinderella  among  diamonds; 
for  its  unostentatious  appearance  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  its 
surpassing  all  us  more  brilliant  sisters  in  the  useful  property  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made.  This  Brazilian  term  is  doubtless  the  origin  of 
the  English  name  by  which  the  substance  in  question  is  known  among 
the  English  diamond  merchants,  who  call  it  **  carbonate" — an  unfortunate 
word,  for  it  is  used  in  chemistry  with  an  entirely 
diflfereni  signification.  *"  Carbonate"  it  is,  how- 
ever, which  supplies  the  requirements  of  the  rock- 
drill,  and  the  selected  stones  arc  set  in  a  crown, 
or  short  tube,  of  steel,  represented  by  c  in  Fig, 
183.  In  this  they  are  secured  as  follows  :  holes 
are  drilled  in  the  rim  of  the  tube,  and  each  bole 
is  then  cut  so  that  a  piece  of  the  diamond  exactly 
fits  (t,and  when  this  piece  has  been  inserted,  the 
metal  is  drawn  round  by  punches,  so  as  almost 
to  cover  the  stone,  leaving  only  a  point  projecting, 
b  L  The  portions  of  the  crown  between  the  stones 
are  somewhat  hollowed  out,  as  at  <i,  for  a  purpose 
which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  The  crown 
thus  set  with  the  boring  gems  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  ?;teel  tube,  by  which  it  is  made  to  rotate 
with  a  speed  of  about  250  revrrlutions  pet  minute  while  pressed  '^  /he 
rock  to  be  bored.    Water  is  forced  through  (he  steel  tube,  ano  ,  ji 

between  ihe  rock  and  the  crown,  especially  under  the  hollows,  .  l\  m  ikcs 
its  escape  between  ihe  outside  of  the  boring-tube  and  the  rofk,  shus  wash- 
ing away  all  the  dSris  and  keeping  the  dnll  cooL     The  pressure  with 
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which  the  crown  is  forced  forward  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
rock  to  be  cut,  and  varies  from  400  lbs,  to  800  lbs,  Vn  this  way  the  hardest 
rocks  are  quickJy  penetrated — sometimes,  for  example^  at  the  rate  of  4  in. 
per  minute,  compact  limestone  at  3  in.»  emery  at  2  in.,  and  quartiat  the  rate 
of  I  in.  pier  minute.  It  is  found  that,  even  after  boring  through  hundreds 
of  feet  of  such  materials,  the  diamonds  are  not  in  the  least  worn,  but  as 
iki  for  work  as  before :  they  are  damaged  only  when  by  accident  one  of  the 
stones  gets  knocked  out  of  its  setting;  and  this  machine  surpasses  all  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  eats  its  way  tlirough  the  firmest  rocks.  This,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  diamond  drill — that,  since  the 
begemmed  steel  crown  and  the  boring-rods  are  alike  tubular,  the  rock 
is  worn  away  in  an  annular  space  only,  and  a  soUd  cylinder  of  stone  is 
detached  from  the  mass,  which  cylinder  passes  up  with  the  hollow  rods, 
where,  by  means  of  certain  sliding  wedges,  it  is  held  fast,  and  is  drawn 
jiw^y  with  the  rods. 

When  the  diamond  drill  is  used  merely  for  driving  the  holes  for  blasting, 
tV  '     ^  r  of  rock  is  not  an  important  matter;  but  there  is  an  application 

«  1  where  this  cylinder  is  of  the  g^reatest  value,  furnishing  as  it  does 

a  j.'^-Tici,u  complete,  and  e*isily  preserved  section  of  the  whole  series  of 
strat:i  through  w^hich  the  drill  may  pass  when  a  bore- hole  is  sunk  in  the 
fT|u-r  .Mr.n  rtf  searching  for  minerals  (which  is  so  significantly  called  in  the 
T  <tes  **  prospecting,*'  a  phrase  which  seems  to  be  making  its  way 

3!  1!  in  mining  connections);  for  the  core  is  uniformly  cylindrical, 

V  is  quite  smooth,  and  any  fossils  which  may  be  present  come  up 
t;  ^  ,  so  far  as  they  are  contained  in  the  solid  core,  and  thus  the  strata 
are  readily  recognized.  Contrast  this  with  the  old  method,  where  the  bore- 
hole in  prospecting  is  made  by  the  reciprocating  action  imparted  to  a  steel 
tool,  and  merely  the  pounded  material  is  obtained,  usually  in  very  small 
fragments,  by  augers  or  sludge-pumps :  the  fossils,  which  might  afford  the 
most  valuable  indications,  crushed  and  perhaps  incapable  of  being  recog- 
niied ;  and  instead  of  the  beautifully  definite  and  continuous  cylinder,  a 
mere  mass  of  dSris  is  brought  up.  In  the  prospecting-bores  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  is  from  2  jn»  to  7  in.  The  size  adopted  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  strata  to  be  penetrated,  and  on  the  depth  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  the  boring.  When  the  strata  are  soft,  the  operation  is  commenced 
%v»'    '  t    <t-  of  7  in.,  and  when  this  has  been  carried  to  an  expedient  depth, 

V  of  the  sides  of  the  hole  falling  in  is  avoided  by  putting  down 
It.  1. ...,.., J  then  the  diamond  drill,  fixed  to  tubes  of  a  somewhat  smaller 
diameter,  will  be  again  inserted,  and  the  boring  recommenced ;  or  the  hole 
can  be  widened,  so  as  to  receive  the  lining-tubes.  Of  course,  in  boring 
through  hard  rocks,  such  as  compact  Umestones,  sandstone,  &c.,  no  lining- 
tubes  are  necessary. 

In  a  very  interesting  paper,  read  before  the  members  of  the  Midland 
Institute  of  Minmg  Engineers,  by  Mr,  J.  K.  GuUand,  the  engineer  of  the 
Diamond  Rock-Boring  Company,  who  have  the  exclusive  right  of  working 
the  patents  for  this  remarkable  invention,  that  gentleman  concludes  by 
remarking  that  **  the  leading  feature  of  the  diamond  drill  is  that  it  works 
without  p«?rcussion,  thus  enabling  the  holing  of  rocks  to  be  effected  by  afar 
si'      *  "        :hinery  than  any  which  has  to  strike  blows.     Every 

ii  knows,  often  enough  to  his  cost,  that  he  enters  upon 

;)  in  ami'  ivlties  when  he  has  to  recognize  it  as  a  normal  state  of 

tf  '.  any  machinery'  he  is  designing  that  portions  of  it  are  brought 

viu*.  uii>  vu  rest.   These  difficulties  increase  very  much  when  the  power,  as 
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in  the  case  of  deep  bore-holes,  has  to  be  conveyed  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Where  steel  is  used  a  percussive  action  is  necessitated,  as,  if  a 
scraping  action  is  used^  the  drill  wears  quicker  than  the  rock.  The  extra- 
Ordinary  hardness  of  the  diamond  places  a  new  tool  in  our  Iti^h^  ic  its 
hardness,  compared  with  ordinary  rock,  say  granite,  is  praclii  nd 

comparison.  Putting  breakages  on  one  side,  a  piece  of  **  carboi  ,  .  uld 
wear  aw^ay  thousands  of  times  its  own  bulk  of  granite.  Irrespective  of  ibe 
private  and  commercial  success  which  this  invention  has  attained,  it  is  a 
boon  to  a  country  such  as  ours,  where  minerals  constitute  in  a  great  tnca* 
sure  our  national  wealth  and  greatness." 

The  advantages  of  tiie  diamond  drill  may  be  illustrated  bv  the 
what  is  tenned  tlie  SubAVealdeii  Exploration,  From  certain  geol<  _  ^_ 
considerations,  which  need  not  be  entered  upon  here^  several  emincBt 
British  and  continental  geologists  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
probable  that  coal  underlies  the  Wealden  strata  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
that  it  may  be  p^erhaps  met  with  at  a  workable  depth.  If  such  should  really 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  industrial  advantages  to  the  south  of  England 
would  be  very  great,  for  the  existence  of  coal  so  comparatively  near  to  the 
metropolis  would  prove  not  only  highly  lucrative  to  the  owners  of  the  coal, 
but  confer  a  direct  benefit  upon  thousands  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  luel 
A  number  of  property  owners  and  scientific  men,  having  resolved  fhai  the 
matter  should  be  tested  byabore,  raised  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  a  9  in. 
bore  had  been  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  315  ft.  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
when  a  contract  was  entered  into  wuh  tlie  Diamond  Rock-Boring  Com* 
pany  for  a  3  in.  bore  extracting  a  cylinder  of  rock  2  in.  in  diameter.  The 
company,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  lined  the  old  hole  with  a  5  in*  steel 
tube;  and  in  spite  of  some  delay  caused  by  accidents,  they  increased  the 
depth  of  the  hole  to  1,000  ft  in  the  intervzd  from  2nd  February,  1874,  to 
1 8th  June»  1874 — the  progress  of  the  work  being  regarded  with  the  fijre^itest 
interest  by  the  scientific  world.    Unfortunate!)    the  further  pit  "  fhe 

-A?ork  has  been  prevented  by  an  untoward  event,  namely,  the  _  of 

the  boring-rod,  or  rather  tube;  and,  although  the  company  is  picpared 
with  suitable  tackle  for  extracting  the  tubes  in  case  of  ncr  tdents  of  this 
kind,  and  generally  succeeds  in  lifting  them  by  a  taper  tap,  which,  entering 
the  holliiw  of  the  tube,  lays  hold  of  it  by  a  few  turns— yet,  in  this  instance, 
where  there  have  been  special  difficulties,  the  extraction  of  so  great  a 
length  of  tubes  is,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
Six  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  boring-rods  which  ha>^ 
dropped  down  ;  but  so  difficult  has  this  operation  proved,  that,  all  these 
efforts  having  failed,  it  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  old  work  and 
commence  a  new  boring  on  an  adjacent  spot.  A  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  Diamond  Boring  Company,  who  have  undertaken  to  com- 
plete the  first  1,000  ft.  for  jt6oo^  which  is  only  j^200  more  than  it  would 
nave  cost  to  completely  line  the  old  bore-holes  with  iron  lul)es — an  openi- 
tion  which  was  contemplated  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  exploration. 
The  terms  afi:reed  to  by  the  company  are  very  favourable  to  the  promoters 
of  the  Sub-VVealden  Exploraiiun*  although  the  cost  of  the  second  f  ,000  ft. 
will  be  j^3,ooo  more  ;  and  the  committee  are  reiving  upon  the  public  for 
contributions  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  enterprise.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  funds  will  be  forthcoming,  and  should  the  boring  result  in  the 
hn ding  of  coal  measures  beneath  the  Wealden  s^-^^*  -  "  0^-  ■-  "  -  -  -n  he 
the  richer  and  participate  in  the  advantages  re  w^ 

Qzniftd  on  by  private  persons.     Already  a  lou..^    _:,— ^,„,^,:  „,,,._^  <^i 
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t  ^ —  The  Dmmand  Drill  Alachincry  for  deep  Bores, 

rnUh  Ha.  Dcn  met  with  by  the  old  bore  showing  the  exmericc  of  con- 
Idcrablc  heels  of  gypsum  in  thc^c  strata,  and  the  deposits  of  ^'psum  are 
||  to  he  worked.   Whether  coal  be  found  or  not  found,  there  is  no  doubt 
I  bore-hole  going  down  2,000  ft  will  greatly  increase  our  geological 
'^^  ^  r.  1  ,>, ,  V  reveal  facts  of  which  we  have  :it  present  no  conceptioru 
.  it  may  be  remarked,  arc  made  m  6  ft.  lengths,  and  arc 
l^tiu  ...^,  .lie  joints  are  nearly  flush — that  is,  ihtte  \s>  tvo  \kT<.V^ttVvciw 
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at  the  junciions  of  the  tubes.  Fig.  184  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  of 
the  machmery  used  for  working  the  diamond  drill  when  boring  a  hole  for 
**  prospecting."  This  looks  at  first  sight  a  very  complicated  machine^  but 
in  reality  each  part  is  quite  simple  in  its  action,  and  is  easily  understood 
when  its  special  purpose  has  been  pointed  out  We  cannot^  however,  do 
more  than  indicate  briefly  the  general  nature  of  the  mechanism.  The 
reader  will  on  reflection  perceive  that,  although  the  idea  of  causing  a  rod 
to  rotate  in  a  vertical  hole  may  be  simple,  yet  in  practically  carrNing  it  out 
a  number  of  different  movements  and  actions  have  to  be  provided  for  m 
the  machinery.  The  weight  of  the  rods  cannot  be  thrown  on  the  cutters, 
nor  borne  by  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine— hence  the  movable  disc- 
shaped weights  attached  to  the  chains  are  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
bonng-rods  as  the  length  of  the  latter  is  increased  There  must  also  be  a 
certain  amount  oi  feed  given  to  the  cutters,  regulated  and  adjusting  itself 
to  avoid  injurious  excess  i  hence  a  nut  which  feeds  the  drill  is  encircled  by 
a  friction-strap  in  which  it  merely  slips  round  without  advancing  the  cutter 
when  the  proper  pressure  is  exceeded.  There  must  be  means  of  throwing 
this  into  or  out  of  gear,  or  advancing  the  tool  in  the  work  and  of  withdraw- 
ing it — hence  the  handles  seen  attached  to  the  brake- straps.  Water  must 
be  drawn  from  some  convenient  source,  and  caused  to  pass  down  the  drill- 
lube — hence  the  force-pump  seen  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  figure.  Tha 
rods  must  be  raised  by  steam  power  and  lowered  by  mechanism  under 
perfect  control— hence  suitable  gearing  is  provided  for  that  purpose; 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  learning  what  is  the  cost  of  "  prospect- 
ing" with  this  unique  machinery.  The  company  usually  undertake  to 
bore  the  first  100  ft.  for  £^0,  but  the  next  100  ft.  cost  j^So—that  is,  ftar 
200  ft.  j£i2o  would  be  charged  ;  the  third  looft.  would  cost  / 120— that  is 
to  say,  the  first  300  fL  would  cost  ^240,  and  so  on— each  lower  too  ft  cost- 
ing £^  more  than  the  100  ft.  above  it.  Some  of  the  holes  bored  lw%'e 
been  of  very  great  depth,  and  have  been  executed  in  a  manxllously  short 
space  of  time.  Thus,  in  54  days,  a  depth  of  902  fL  was  reached  at  Girrick 
in  a  boring  for  ironstone  ;  another  for  coal  at  Beeston  reached  ipo&  ft ; 
and  at  W^alluflf  in  Sweden  304^  fL  were  put  down  in  one  week  I 

These  machines  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  submarine  borhig,  for  they 
work  as  well  under  water  as  in  the  air  ;  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  put  into 
requisition  in  the  preliminary  experiments  about  to  be  made  for  that  great 
project  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  sober  fact— the  Channel  Tunnel  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  and  as,  by  the  time  these  pages  will  be  before 
the  public,  the  work  of  the  greatest  and  boldest  rock-boring  yet  atlcmpictl 
will  have  commenced,  and  the  scheme  itself  will  be  the  theme  of  ever)* 
tongue,  the  Author  feels  that  the  present  article  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  particulars  of  the  great  enterprise.     [1875.] 


THE  CHANNEL   TUNNEL. 

'T*HE  notion  of  connecting  England  and  France  by  a  submarine  Itnc  of 

^      railways  is  not  of  the  latest  novelty,  but  has  been  from  time  to  rime 

mooted  by  tlie  engineers  of  both  countries.     The  most  carefully  prepared 

scijeme,  however,  is  embodied  \i\  tV\e  ^ovivi  propositions  of  Sir  /.  Hawksh:4W 
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TMessrs.  Brunlecs  and  Low  among  English  engineers;  and  those  ol 
^  amond  on  the  French  side,  which  these  gentlemen  have  prepared  at 
ihc  in\ nation  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  give  the  clearest  and  most 
authentic  account  of  the  considerations  on  which  this  gigantic  enterprise 
will  be  based,  and  from  this  doaiment  we  draw  the  following  passages  : 

The  undersigned  engineers,  some  of  whom  have  been  engaged  for  a 
scries  of  years  in  investigating  the  subject  of  a  tunnel  between  France  and 
England,  having  attentively  considered  those  investigations  and  the  facts 
which  they  have  developed,  beg  to  report  thereon  jointly  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee. 

These  investigations  supported  the  theory  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  were 
not  opened  by  a  sudden  disruption  of  the  earth  at  that  point,  but  had  been 
produced  naturally  and  slowly  by  the  gradual  washing  away  of  the  upper 
chalk;  that  the  geological  formations  beneath  the  Straits  remained  in  the 
original  order  of  their  deposit,  and  were  identical  with  the  formations  of  the 
two  shores,  and  were,  m  i^o^x^  the  continuation  of  those  formations. 

Mn  Low  proposed  to  dispense  entirely  with  shafts  in  the  sea,  and  to  com- 

Imence  the  work  by  sinking  pits  on  each  shore,  driving  thence,  in  the  first 

ilace,  two  small  parallel  driftways  or  galleries  from  each  country,  connected 

Fat  intervals  by  transverse  driftways.    By  this  means  the  air  could  be  made 

to  circulate  as  in  ordinary  coal-mines,  and  the  ventilation  be  kept  perfect 

X  the  face  of  the  workings. 

Mr  Low  laid  his  plans  before  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  April,  1867, 
ind  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  his  Majesty,  a  committee  of  French 
d  English  gentlemen  was  formed  in  furtherance  of  the  project 
For  some  years  past  Mr  Hawksha^v's  attention  has  been  directed  to 
is  subject,  and  ultimately  he  was  led  to  test  the  question,  and  to  ascer- 
m  by  elaborate  investigations  whether  a  submarine  tunnel  to  unite  the  rail- 
ays  of  Great  Britain  with  those  of  France  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
as  practicable. 

Accord ingly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  a  boring  was  commenced 
t  St.  Margaret's  Bay^  near  the  South  Foreland ;  and  in  March,  t866,  an- 
other boring  was  commenced  on  the  French  coast,  at  a  point  about  three 
miles  westward  of  Calais ;  and  simultaneously  with  these  borings  an  exa- 
ination  was  carried  on  of  that  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  Channel  lying 
twecn  the  chalk  cliffs  on  each  shore. 

The  principal  practical  and  useful  results  that  the  borings  have  deter- 

rnetl  nrc  that  on  the  proposed  line  of  the  tunnel  the  depth  of  the  chalk 

the  English  coast  is  470  ft,  below  high  water,  consisting  of  175  ft.  of 

iper  or  white  chalk  and  295  ft.  of  lower  or  grey  chalk ;  and  that  on  the 

L-ncli  coast  the  depth  of  the  chalk  is  750  ft.  below  high  water,  consisting 

270  ft,  of  upper  or  while  chalk  and  480  ft.  of  lower  or  grey  chalk ;  and 

at  ifie  position  of  the  chalk  on  the  bed  of  the  Channel,  ascertained  from 

e  examination,  nearly  corresponds  with  that  which  the  geological  inquiry 

icitcd. 

In  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  work  itself,  we  consider  it  proper  to 
Irive  preliminary  driftways  or  headings  under  the  Channel,  tlie  ventilation 
which  would  be  accomplished  by  some  of  the  usual  modes  adopted  in 
le  h^^'^  ro:\l  mines, 

he  work  itself,  the  tunnel  might  be  of  the  ordinar>'  form,  and 
e  for  two  lines  of  railway,  and  to  admit  of  being  worked 
Quiauvii^  engines,  and  ^nO^ciai  ventilation  could  bt  a^p\\^^',  ^t  \\ 
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might  be  deemed  advisable*  on  subsequent  consideration,  to  adopt  two 
single  lines  of  tunnel  The  desirability  of  adopting  other  modes  of  trac- 
tion  may  be  left  for  future  considcratioa 

Such  arc  the  essential  passages  of  the  report  which,  in  186&,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  Louis  >Japoleon,and  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  commission  presented  its  report 
in  1869,  and  these  are  the  chief  conclusions  contained  in  it  * 

L  The  commission,  after  having  considered  the  documents  relative  to 
the  geology  of  the  Straits*  which  agree  in  establishing  the  continuity,  homo* 
geneity,  and  regularity  of  level  of  the  gr^y  chalk  between  the  two  siiores 
of  the  Channel, 

Are  of  opinion  that  driving  a  submarine  tunnel  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
chalk  is  an  undertaking  which  presents  reasonable  chances  of  success. 

Nevertheless  they  would  not  hide  from  themselves  the  fact  that  its  exe- 
cution is  subject  to  contingencies  which  may  render  success  impossible. 

IL  These  contingencies  maybe  included  under  two  heads:  either  in 
meeting  with  ground  particularly  treacherous— a  circumstance  which  the 
known  character  of  the  grey  chalk  renders  improbable ;  or  in  an  tntlux  erf 
water  in  a  quantity  too  great  to  be  mastered,  and  which  might  find  its  way 
in  cither  by  infiltration  along  the  plane  of  the  beds,  or  through  crac^ 
crossing  the  body  of  the  chalk. 

Apart  from  these  contingencies^  the  work  of  excavation  in  a  soft  rock  lika 
grey  chalk  appears  to  be  relatively  easy  and  rapid;  and  the  execution  of  A 
tunnel,  under  the  conditions  of  the  project,  is  but  a  matter  of  time  and 
money. 

III.    In  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  the  preparatory  inv  ns 

being  too  incomplete  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  the  coni  1 

not  fix  on  any  figure  of  expense  or  the  probable  time  which  the  exccuiion 
of  the  permanent  works  would  require. 

The  chart,  Fig.  185,  and  the  section*  Fig.  186,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
course  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  which  will  connect  the  two  countries  almost 
at  the  nearest  points.  The  depth  of  tlie  water  in  the  Channel  along  the 
proposed  line  nowhere  exceeds  180  ft. — little  more  than  half  the  hei^^ht  <jf 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  building  would,  therefore,  if  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  Channel,  stiil  form  a  conspicuous  object  rising  far  above  the  waves. 
But  the  tunnel  will  pass  through  strata  at  least  200  ft  below  the  bottom  of 
the  Channel,  rising  towards  each  end  with  a  moderate  gradient :  and  from 
the  lower  points  of  these  inclines  the  tunnel  will  rise  slightly  with  a  slope 
of  1  in  2,640  to  the  centre*  or  just  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  drainage. 
On  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  a  double  fine  of  rails  will  be  laid  down  \^ 
it,  and  trains  will  run  direct  from  Dover  to  Calais.  Companies  have  alread 
been  formed  in  England  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Richard  '^  ir» 

and  in  France  under  that  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  and  the  1«  f 

each  country  has  sanctioned  the  enterprise.  Verily  the  real  hki^ici m  uf 
our  times  is  the  engineer,  who,  by  virtually  abolishing  space,  time,  and 
tide,  is  able  to  transport  us  hither  and  thither,  not  merely  one  or  twc 
almost  like  the  magicians  we  read  of  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,^  with  the 
enchanted  horses  or  wonderful  carpets— but  by  hundreds  and  by  tens  ( 
hundreds. 
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Fig.  I  ii  5. — Chart  of  the  Chantul  Tun  ml. 

Th«  **  Daily  News  "  of  Januar>*  23nd,  1 875,  in  prescntinf  its  readers  with 
chart  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  offered  also  the  following  sensible  and 

resting  comment  on  the  subject  \ 

This  Jaag'detMted  project  has  at  length  emerged  ttom  li^e  T^igiWitf^ 


ig^^ 


—  -^^ 


J 
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speculation,  and  is  entering  ihe  sta^^ 
experirrient     On  this  side  the  Ch;:  upW^ 

has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  v.  mi  t'^e 

other  side  the  French  Minister  oi 
has  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  K; 
French  company  to  co-operate  witli  the  En 
gineers.    The  enterprise  is  one  worthy  of  \\\t  { 
which  have  in  tlie  present  generaiioi 
shores  of  the  Adantic  by  an  electric 
ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  ^ 
age  which  has  obliterated  the  old  ba 
All  these  gigantic  undertakings  seemca  ,^Ji 
bold  in  conception  and  as  difficult  of  executio 
great  work  now  about  to  commence.    Those  1 
miles  of  sea  have  long  been  crossed  by  tele 
lines;  they  will  soon  be  bridged,  as  it  wcre^l 
's^      splendid  steamers  ;  but  even  our  own  geili0l4ittlf 
S      accustomed  as  it  is  to  gigantic  engineering  warb^ 
5      has  scarcely  regarded  the  constnicuon  of  a  railiMi^ 
^      imdemeath  the  waves  as  within  the  reach  of  Dosi** 
^5      bility.     M.  Thom^  de  Gamond,  who  first  m 
5      suggestion  five  and  thirt)*^  years  ago»  was  1-. :  l^     _ 
^      garded  as  an  over-sanguine  person »  who  did 
^      recogni2e  the  inevitable  limits  of  human  skill  \ 
*$      power.     A  tunnel  under  twenty  miles  of  stormy ! 
^     seemed  very  much  like  an  engineer's  dream,  j 
^      is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
,|      regarded  as  a  feasible  project     Of  its  po 
"5      however,  there  seems  now  to  be  no  manner  c 
<o       It  is  merely  a  stream  of  sea-water,  and  not  a  fissiirt 
I       in  the  earth,  which  divides  us  from  the  Con  tine 
g       Prince  Metternich  was  right  in  speaking  of  it 
^      ditch.    The  depth  is  nowhere  greater  than  one  I 
O      dred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  so  far  as  careful  soundii 
£      can  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil  undeme 
the  water,  it  consists  of  a  smooth  unbroken 
chalk.  The  success  of  the  experiment  depends  on  i 
bed  of  chalk  being  continuous  and  whole.    She 
any  very  deep  fissure  exist,  which  is  extremely 
probable^  the  tunnel  may  probably  not  be  driJ 

through  iu     But  given,  what  every  indication  shd 

to  exist,  a  homogeneous  chalk  bed  some  hundred 
of  feet  in  thickness,  the  driving  of  a  huge  bore  for 
twenty  miles  through  it  is  a  mere  question  of  ti| 
money,  and  organization,  and  as  the  engineers  1  ' 
these  resources  at  their  command,  they  are  sang 
and  we  may  even  say  confident,  of  success. 

"The  method  by  which  it  is  pi 
excavation  shall  be  made  is  in  sui 
lar  to  that  w^hich   was   successful jy 
tunnelling  the  Alps.     Mont  Ccnis  wa^ 
machinery  adapted   to  the  cutting  of  i...... 

the  chalk  strata  under  the  Channel  are  to  be  1 


fef. 
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by  an  engine,  invented  by  Mr*  Dickenson  Bninton,  which  works  in  the 
comparalivcly  soft  stmta  like  a  carpenter's  auger.  A  beginning  will  be 
made  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  the  effort  wiH  at 
first  be  limited  to  what  we  may  describe  as  making  a  clear  hole  through 
from  end  to  end  This  small  bore,  or  driftway  as  it  is  called,  will  be  some 
seven  or  nine  feet  in  diamet«-r.  If  such  a  communication  can  be  success- 
fully made,  the  enlargement  %^nll  be  comparatively  easy.  Mr,  Brunton's 
machine  is  said  to  cut  through  the  chalk  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  an  hour.  We 
believe  that  those  which  were  used  in  the  Mont  Ccnis  Tunnel  cut  less  than 
a  yard  a  day  of  the  hard  rock  of  the  mountain.  Two  years,  therefore^ 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  workers  from  one  end  to  shake  hands 
Mrith  those  from  the  other  side.  The  enlargement  of  the  driftway  into  the 
completed  tunnel  would  take  four  years*  more  labour  and  as  many  milHons 
o!  money.  The  millions,  however,  will  easily  be  raised  if  the  driftway  is 
made,  since  the  victory  will  be  won  as  soon  as  the  two  headways  meet 
under  the  sea.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  work  is  shared  with  the 
Mont  Cents  Tunnel,  the  other  is  peculiar  to  the  present  undertaking.  The 
Alps  above  the  one,  and  the  sea  above  the  other,  necessarily  prevent  the 
use  of  shafts.  The  work  must  be  carried  on  (mm  each  end  ;  and  all  the 
tUdris  excavated  must  be  brought  back  the  whole  length  of  the  boring,  and 
all  the  air  to  be  breathed  by  the  workmen  must  be  forced  in.  The  provi- 
sion of  a  fit  atmosphere  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  In  the  great  Italian 
tunnel  the  machines  were  moved  by  compressed  air,  wmdi,be\iv^  \\\>^Ta.vt^^ 
mhcif  It  had  done  its  work,  supplied  the  lungs  of  the  wotVets  >n\\\v  lt^\i 
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oxygen.  The  Alpine  engineers,  however,  started  from  the  level  of  the 
earth  :  the  main  difticuhy  of  the  Submarine  Tunnel  seems  to  be  thut  it 
must  have  as  its  starting-point  at  each  end  the  bottom  of  a  huge  well 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  m  depth.  The  Thames  Tunnel »  it  will  be  rt- 
mcmbercd,  was  approached,  in  the  days  when  it  was  a  show  place,  by  a 
similar  shaft,  though  ot  rumparatively  insignificant  depth.  This  cnterptiie 
may  indeed  be  said  to  bear  something  like  the  relation  lu  tlie  engineering 
and  mechanical  skill  ol  the  present  day  which  Brunei's  great  undertaking 
bore  to  the  powers  of  an  age  which  lonked  on  the  Thames  Tunnel  as  ihc 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Probably  the  danger  which  will  be  incurred 
in  realizing  the  larger  scheme  is  Jess  than  that  which  liruncl's  workmen 
faced. 

*Ml  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  estmiatc  to  be  formed  of  the  riska 
of  this  enormous  work.  They  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
mechanical  appliances  now  at  our  disposal,  but  they  are  neccss^irily  con- 
siderable. The  tunnel  is  to  run,  as  we  understand,  in  the  lower  chalk, and 
there  will  l>c,  as  M,  de  Lesseps  told  the  French  Academy,  some  fifty  prds 
of  soil— a  solid  bed  of  chalk,  it  is  hoped-  between  the  sea-water  and  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  Moreover,  an  experimental  half-mile  is  to  be  under- 
taken on  each  side  before  the  work  is  hnaliy  begun ;  ihc  engineers,  in  £stct, 
will  not  start  on  the  journey  till  ihey  have  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  way. 
Altogether  the  beginning  seems  lo  us  to  be  about  to  be  made  with  a  com- 
bination of  csiution  and  boldness  which  deserves  success,  even  though  it 
should  be  unable  lo  command  it.  Unforeseen  difficulties  may  arise  10 
thwart  the  plans,  but  the  enterprise,  so  far,  is  full  of  promise.  The  open- 
ing of  such  a  communication  between  this  country' and  the  Continent  will 
be  a  pure  gain  to  the  commercial  and  social  interests  on  both  sides.  It 
obliterates  the  Channel  so  far  as  it  hinders  direct  communication^  yet  keeps 
it  intact  for  all  thiise  advantages  of  severance  from  the  political  complica- 
tions of  the  Continent,  which  no  generation  has  more  thoroughly  appre» 
ciated  than  our  own.  The  commercial  advantages  of  the  communication 
must  necessarily  be  beyond  all  calculation.  A  link  between  the  two  chici 
capitals  of  Western  Europe,  which  should  annex  our  railway  system  to  the 
whole  of  the  railways  of  the  Continent,  would  practically  widen  the  worW 
to  pleasure  and  travel  and  e\'ery  kind  of  enterprise.  The  3cx>,ooo  travellers 
who  cross  the  Channel  eve.j  year  would  probably  become  three  millions 
if  the  sea  were  practically  taken  out  of  the  way  by  a  safe  and  quick  com* 
munication  under  it  The  journey  to  Paris  would  be  very  httle  more  than 
that  from  London  to  LivTrpool.  It  is,  however,  quite  needless  to  enlaj^ 
on  tliese  advantages.  The  Channel  Tunnel  is  the  crowning  enterprise  ot 
an  age  of  vast  engineering  works.  Us  accomplishment  is  to  be  desired 
from  ever)'  point  of  view,  and,  should  it  be  successful,  it  will  be  as  heneti- 
cent  in  its  results  as  the  other  great  triumphs  of  the  science  of  our  time.'* 

The  Channel  Tunnel  is  not  yet  a  faii  aicompit\  although  ihc  pre* 
liminary  trial  works  have  been  made  at  both  ends.  Dnft-ways  of  some 
ten  feel  diameter  have  been  cut  beneath  the  waters  of  the  •■-  *  md 
instead  of  the  experimental  half  mile  mentioned  in  the  fotv  ra- 

graph,  the  works  nave  been  pushed  forw*ard  on  the  English  su,.  ,.  ...Kjut 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  with  complete  success.  As  was  anticipated,  no 
physical  ditriculties  were  met  with,  for  the  machines  did  rlir ir  work  wMh. 
the  greatest  ease,  and  the  drift  has  now  remained  for  he- 

lically free  from  any  infiltration  of  water.     These  results  .:  he 

scheme  might  be  completed  with  speed  and  safety.     i^aritameDt*  iiow- 
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ever,  has  rdtiscd  to  allow  the  undertaking  to  proceed,  being  moved  to 
this  course  by  the  opinions  of  military  authorities,  who  see  dangers  to 
England  in  the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  or  at  least  such  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  British  complacency  at  the  notion  that  our  island  might  be 
reached  otherwise  than  "  by  the  inviolate  sea,"  that  the  whole  land  would 
be  liable  to  terrors  and  alarms  from  invasion  by  stratagem.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  huge  fortresses  and  a  special  army  for  that  purpose  would 
become  necessary  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  were  it  made.  This 
\%  perhaps,  the  kind  of  objection  which  such  an  enterprise  could  not  fail 
to  TTtT^te  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  all  the  commercial  and 
t  ci!   ad\-antages   which   the   realization   of    the   scheme  would 

li  ily  secure  are  for  ever  to  stand  in  abeyance  for  such  opinions 

as  h.i.e,  (or  the  present,  caused  the  op^erations  to  be  suspended.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  ways  of  instantly  rendering  such 
a  tunnel  impracticable  m  case  of  a  sudden  alarm.  But  the  necessity 
could  only  arise  after  a  supposed  paralysis  or  destruction  of  such  anny 
and  navy  as  Britain  could  bring  together  to  defend  her  land.  Perhaps 
mifjtary  skill  will  presently  devise  less  costly  methods  of  defence  than 
those  authorities  now  suppose  the  tunnel  would  require  ;  or,  even  if  such 
aimamenis  were  really  necessary  for  our  sense  of  insular  security,  the 
expense  might  be  no  unprofitable  outlay  for  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 
It  js  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  sanguine 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  military  and  political  prejudices,  which  are  now 
the  only  obstacles  to  its  accomplishment.  A  somewhat  unexpected 
result  from  the  operations  in  connection  with  the  experimental  drift-ways 
has  been  the  discovery,  on  the  Kentish  coast,  of  seams  of  coal  underlying 
the  chalk  at  a  workable  depth. 


THE  ST.    GOTHARD    RAILWAY.. 

SINCE  the  completion  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  a  still  greater  piece 
of  rock  boring  has  been  begun  and  finished  in  the  great  tunnel  of  the 
Sl  Gothard  Railway.  The  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  Italy 
with  Switzerland,  was  a  project  conceived  as  far  back  as  iSjS*  when  the 
first  railway  company  in  the  latter  country  was  constructed.  The  route 
of  the  proposed  line  was  a  ma!».er  of  much  debate,  not  alone  on  account 
of  diflercnce  of  engineering  opinions,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  various 
competing  interests  that  would  have  to  be  reconciled  and  induced  to 
co-operate  in  the  work.  The  St.  Gothard  route  was  only  one  of  the 
several  schemes  that  were  advocated^  and  the  first  decisive  step  appears 
to  h.i.f^  been  taken  at  Lucerne*  whcre^  in  »853,  a  meeting  was  called  by 
t"  iiies  of  the  canton  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  project ;  the 

ng  that  the  Lucerne  Government  addressed  to  the  Federal 
igotii  a  representation  of  the  advantages  this  route  would  afford.  Mote 
lisoission  ensued,  and  it  was  only  when  Swttzeriand  appeared  likely  to 
liivc  no  share  in  the  traflfic  between  the  Milan  district  and  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe  that,  in  lS6i,  the  partizans  of  the  St.  Gothard 
r  la  provisional   committee  to  take  action   in  the  matter, 

'\  had  plans  prepared,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  obtain  the 

assen?  ft  inc  Italian  Government.    Ihc  canton  of  Tcssin^  through  which 
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the  projected  line,  or  its  then  surviving  rival,  was  designed  to  pass, 
became  a  lively  scene  In  the  game  of  speculation,  for  promoters  rushed 
in  10  secure,  if  possible*  concessions  which  they  might  sell  at  a  very 
aH  —  ^  price  to  the  winning  party.  For  this  purpose  came  to  that 
p  canton  Jews  and  Christians  from  every  land.    The  St.  Got  hard 

^^.i.od  the  day,  and  a  Union  was,  in   1863,  formed  by  the  concur- 
of  the  two  principal  Swiss  railways  and  fifteen  of  the  cantons  most 

Liicd    in    the    scheme.      Difficulties    and    delays    were,    however, 

eti<-*»untered  before  the  necessary  compacts  could  be  concluded  with  the 
neighbouring  states— and  then  there  came  the  war  of  1867.  So  that  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  J872  that  the  construction  of  the  line  was 
actually  entered  upon.  Before  the  i^reat  work  of  piercing  the  St.  Golhard 
had  been  completed,  the  undeilaking  was  embarrassed  by  financial 
difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  lines  on  the  Italian  side  costing 
more  than  double  the  estimated  amount.  The  Swiss  Government,  how- 
ever, voted  a  special  subsidy,  and  the  work,  which  had  been  suspended 
for  a  while,  was  proceeded  with  ;  much  attention  being  paid  to  its 
economical  prosecution-  In  1S81,  when  the  line  was  opened,  the  mails 
carried  between  Zurich  and  Dellintona  in  seven  hours,  instead  of  in 
hours  as  previously  required  for  transit  by  the  excellently  ap- 
pi  nil  ltd  mail  carriages  under  the  Federal  Administration. 

Besides  the  great  tunnel,  the  St,  Gothard  line  has  some  unique  devices 
'^  ^^ilway  conslnicijon  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  Several 
<-  passes  over  the  Alps  have  been  made  use  of  from  time  imme- 
i.  :.jj.  We  know  that  Hannibal  led  his  Carthaginian  hosts  over  one 
■et  them,  and  that  they  have  been  traversed  by  Roman  legions,  as  well 
'ts  by  Gennanic  hordes.  But,  although  the  St.  Gothard  is  the  most 
direct  of  all  the  routes,  it  never  afforded  a  passage  to  armies 
or  migratory  tribes.  The  road  through  this  pass  was  not  formed  by 
the  use  of  any  elaborate  appliances  for  overcoming  the  natural  obstacles; 
It  was  rather  the  work  of  simple  peasants  and  mountain  shepherds,  with 
iiuch  rough  constructions  in  wood  as  might  give  a  sufficiently  secure 
passage  across  the  torrents  and  gorges.  The  old  road  keeps  beside  the 
Reuss  from  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  until  it  reaches  the  highest 
Ifvcl  of  the  pass,  where  the  water-shed  occurs.  It  then  descends  steeply, 
ith  many  twists  and  windings,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  and  it  follows 
cour/c  of  this  river  to  its  embouchure  at  Trcsa,  on  Lago  Maggiore. 
e  railway  follows  the  same  course,  except  that  it  cuts  off  the  higher 
part  of  the  i>ass  by  the  great  tunnel  piercing  the  mountain.  The  scenery 
"  roughoul  could,  perhaps,  be  nowhere  equalled  for  the  variety  of  its  wild 

ndcur. 
-  The  great  tunnel  of  the  St  Gothard  passes  from  Gctschenen,  on  the 
Reuss,  beneath  the  col  of  the  pass,  and  emerges  close  to  the  village  of 
Airolo  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino.    The  length  of  this  tunnel  is  rather 
tj  nine  and  a  quarter  miles,  90  that  it  is  about  one  and  a  half 

III  r  than  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.     Its  northern  end  is  3,638  feet 

Above  the  sea  le\el :  its  southern  end  is  higher,  namely,  3,756  Teet ;  but 
there  is  an  iniermediaie  point  in  the  tunnel  higher  than  either— 3,786 
leet— and  from  this  there  is  a  uniform  incline  m  each  direction.  The 
tunnel  is  3<x>  yards  beneath  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  Andermatt, 
and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  it  traverses  are  at  least  a  mile  above  iL 
The  motive  power  by  which  the  rock-drilling  machines  used  in  drivmg 
the  tunnel  were  actuated  wns^  as  in  the  case  of  ibe  Mot\V  Ctti\s'\\xtiTi^» 
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compressed  air ;  and  the  power  used  for  compressing  the  air  was*  in  this 
case  also,  a  head  of  water,— but  this  was  not  applied  m  the  same  way. 
The  waters  of  the  Reuss  at  the  northern  side,  and  those  of  the  Tremola 
and  of  the  Ticino  at  the  southern  side,  were  taken  at  a  cor  lit 

in  very  large  cast-iron  pipes,  and  were  made  to  act  upon  i  les 

that  gave  motion  to  the  compressing  machines.  These  \t-eit  c^fActblc  of 
compressing  the  air  so  tiiat  its  volume  was  reduced  to  one- twentieth,  and 
the  pressure  it  then  exercised  would,  of  course,  be  equal  to  that  of  twenty 
atmospheres,  or  about  300  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,— or  more  than  three 
limes  as  much  as  was  made  use  of  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  The  com* 
pressed  air,  carried  through  pipes  to  the  head  of  the  workings  in  the  rock, 
was  there  allowed  to  exert  its  force  on  the  pistons  of  the  perforators  in  the 
manner  already  described.  There  was,  m  fact,  a  continual  repetition  of 
exactly  the  same  cycle  of  operations  of  bonng,  chprwiinM.  hr.or,  ^.r.-  i}^^x 
are  mentioned  on  page  355,     A  large  quantity  of  t!  4$ 

always  allowed  to  rush  into  the  work  immediately _.._ „      .^,  in 

order  that  the  smoke  and  other  products  might  be  driven  out  and  the 
atmosphere  rendered  ht  for  respiration.  In  attacking  the  mountain  simul- 
taneously from  each  side  it  was,  of  course,  essential  that  the  tunneU 
should  be  driven  in  precisely  the  same  direction,  and  therefore  the  fjo^- 
lions  of  the  points  of  departure  had  to  be  determined  by  ver>^  carefiii 
surveys.  At  Ga^schenen,  the  ^orgc  of  the  Reuss  did  not  naturally  admit 
of  a  sufficient  distance  of  vision  to  fix  the  direction  with  the  required 
accuracy,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pierce  a  thick  mass  of  rock  wtth  a 
special  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  sight  sufficiently  far  back.  At 
Airolo,  again,  the  tunnel  had  to  enter  the  valley  by  curving  towards  the 
village  \  and  here  a  provisional  ga!ler>'  had  to  be  driven  in  the  '  '  '  nc. 
Several  contractors  competed  for  the  work  of  constructii x  at 

tunnel,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  an  Italian  company,  >^nn n  was 
managed  by  some  of  the  principal  engineers  engaged  on  the  Mont 
Cenis,  would  be  almost  certam  to  obtain  the  contract.  The  promoters, 
however,  intrusted  the  work  to  a  private  individual,  M.  Louis  Favre,  of 
Geneva.  This  gentleman  undertook  10  complete  the  tunnel  in  ei^ht 
years,  at  the  price  of  2,800  francs  per  m^tre  for  the  work  of  cxcavatiem 
merely,  exclusive  of  masonry,  etc.  This  cost  would  be  not  fai  fiom  /lOl 
per  English  yard.     The  contract  was  signed  on  August  7th,  •  on 

September  12th  of  the  same  year  M,  Favre  commenced  opei  >  he 

southern  end,  and  the  work  at  the  northern  end  was  begun  on  Ociobcf  9th 
following.  The  operations  were  carried  on  with  great  energy,  and  e\^cii 
during  the  period  of  the  Company^s  financial  difficulties  tliere  was  no 
stoppage  of  the  works  between  Ciceschenen  and  Airolo.  It  ha^  been 
suggested  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  regular  and  successful  -  of 

this  great  piece  of  rock  boring  that  the  Company  were  cr.  j©. 

establish  themselves  on  a  basis  that  ensured  the  completion  -  ole 

undertaking.     The  contractor,  on  his  part,  did  not  fail  to  en^^  ly 

physical  difficulties.     At  the  southern  end  much  trouble  wa  fjy 

torrents  of  water  gushing  from  the  soil,   many  of  these  bei  at 

volimie  and  force;  in  fact,  the  work  w.is  here  c?t>:i»ft  "ri  a 

whole  year  in  the  midst  of  water— for  the  ground  in- 

sisted of  glacial  and  other  deposits,  which  were  n  ^  lct- 

ranean  watercourses.  Reaching  the  solid  rock  was  here  a  rciiet  but  at 
Gccschenen  little  of  loose  formation  was  met  with  ;  but  the  rock  txi- 
countered  was  of  exircme  A^^vrdtve^^ — c<itv^\s\\tv^„  vcudeed^  of  almost  pure 
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;  wlijch  had  the  effect 
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tn  tlic  best  tempered 
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end,  a  source  of  great  trouble.  The  cause  of  the  heat  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  which  is  held  to  support  the  theory  of  t* 
central  heal.  Numberless  observations  have  established  the  1. 
temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  increases  as  we  go  deeut-i  1 1>! 
increase  appears  not  to  be  uniform  in  different  places — at  least  there 
is  much  discrepancy  m  the  estimates  that  have  been  made.  But  as 
a  sufficient  approximation  to  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  taken  as 
proved  that  for  ever>^  seventy  feet  or  so  that  you  go  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  strata  equal 
to  r  Fahrenheit,  Now,  the  workmen  in  the  two  sections  of  the  tunnel 
had,  at  last,  to  carr>^  on  thetr  labour  in  a  temperature  of  more  than  loo' 
Fahrenheit.  This,  perhaps,  might  have  been  one  cause  of  some  unpre* 
cedented  kinds  of  malady  that  appeared  amongst  the  turmel  labourers. 
M,  Fawc  himself  was  not  destined  to  witness  the  completion  of  his  great 
undertaking,  for,  on  July  igih,  iS7g,  as  he  was  returning  from  an 
inspection  of  the  tunnel,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  compamons,  sirttck 
down    by  a  fatal   attack   of  apoplexy.      On  February   29th.  -e 

last  fuse  required  to  blast  down  the  rock  separating  the  two  :  \ 

fired  by  one  of  the  few  workmen  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ojcjin  ms 
during  the  whole  period  from  their  commencement.  It  was  found  that 
the  two  tunnels  met  exactly  and  coincided  in  direction. 

The  consiruaion  of  such  a  line  of  raihvay  as  the  St-  CiOthard  tries  the 
skill  of  the  engineer,  and  taxes  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  Thr  nrr.)>l,  rn< 
presented  by  the  nature  of  the  route,  and  the  requirements  a 

road,  have  in  this  case  been  successfully  solved  by  bold  txM<  _.y 

new  and  ingenious  devices*     The  reader  will  readily  undt  \i  the 

ordinar>'  cart  road  may  wander  al>out,  so  to  speak,  of  it-  \\  n 

not  confined  to  the  limited  gradient  of  the  line;  or  obliged  1  ^ 

turns  and  cunes  of  at  least  a  certain  radius.     Now^,  there  are  ;  f 

the  valley  where  the  general  slope  is  too  steep  for  the  railway  to  1 
and  where  it  was  necessary  to  form  it  in  zig-zags,  so  ihat  lefiain  5« 
of  the  gorge  or  valley  may   be    several    times    traversed    by    the    V.ut 
returning  upxin  itself.    Fig.  187*^  is  a  view  showing  an  incident  of  this  kind, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  route.     The  dark  '  te 

spectator's  right  is  the  track  of  the  niilway  ;  the  white  trace,  ^^  I  e 

lower  part  of  the  view  is  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rt 
ordinary  road.     If  this  last  be  followed  up  the  valley,  it  will 
cross   first    the    Reuss,   and    then    a  tributary  stream   ft  It*    ■ 
descending  through  a  gorge  on  the  right,  after  which  it  *  il 

to  the  village  of  IViiseft  (the  church  of  which  village  i*^  ^*  ,«; 

eminence  in  the  centre  of  our  view),  and  then  it  co  n 

the  valley,  passing  through  a  small  village,  and  di^  ,  ,  • 

shoulder  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     Let  us  now  cas 
follow  the  railway  from  where  the  train  at  the  bottom  of  the  pici 
seen  ascending  the  gradient.     The  line  presently  passes  under  a  l^ 
and  then  enters  the  tunnel,  near  to  the  entrance  of  which  a  small  bi: 
Will  be  noticed.     The  course  of  ihe  tunnel  is  shown  by  the  ti/rrv  marked 
in  dots,  for  this  tunnel  makes  a  round  within  the  rock,  and  the  railway 
emerges  to  day  again  ai  a  point  lower  down  in  the  course  of  ihr      'l 
than  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  but  at  a  higher  level.     Ii  is  br 
the   figure  appearmg  from   behind   the   rocks  in  the  ri^'^  '        ' 
corner,  passing  under  a  short  tunnel  and  continuing  aK»ri 
Mde,     The  curved  tunnel  tesenMe-i  \v\  duection  par' 
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corkscrew  ;  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  htlkoidal  tunnels  of  which  there  are 
S'  ?s  on  the  line.   The  entrance  to  this  tnnncl  is  2,539  feet,  the 

r  ibove  the  sea  level    It  is  known  as  Pfajfensprung{}\ox\\C% 

1  unncl.     The  line  again  enters  a  short  tunnel^  and  immediately 
'  s  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Maienreuss,  to  plunge  again  into  another 
;iiicl  at  the  base  of  this  hill  on  which  Wasen  stands.     Higher  up  it 
ses  the  Reuss  and  enters  the  helicoidal  tunnel  of  Wattingen  (dotted 
r).     On  emer^ng  from  this,  the  line  rc-crosscs  the  Reuss,  and  may 
be  traced  down  the  valley,  but  higher  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  after  passing  Wascn  on  the  other 
[-crossing  the  Majenreuss  gorge  by  a  second  bridge.    Then  turning 
^  ••-rough  another  helicoidal  tunnel  {Lcg^isiein)  the  line  crosses 
-  for  the  third  time,  and  continues  Jts  course  up  the  valley. 
.  ^.  us  a  near  view  of  IVasen^  and  a  ghmpse  up  the  gorge  of  the 
s  from  its  junction  with  the  Reuss.     The  bridge  with  the  large 
1  is  that  which  carries  the  ordinary  road,  and  higher  up  we  see 
c  iron  bridges  that  carry  the  railway  backwards  and  forwards  in 
iT^jiins  5.     We  can  well  imagine  the  perplexity  of  anyone  ascending 
y  e  train  for  the  first  time,  and  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities 

imary  railway.     In  crossing  the  first,  or  lowest  oridge,  over 
euss,  he  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  church  of  Wasen,  perched 
^  high  above  him,  and  on  his  right.    After  being  carried  through 
Inels,  and  over  more  bridges,  he  would  some  mmutes  afterwards 
sed  to  think  that  his  eyes  were  deceiving  him,  for  there,  still  on 
,  he  would  see  the  same  church,  but  now  on  about  the  same  level 
Again,  after  more  tunnels  and  bridges,  the  church  would 
ore  appear,  transferred  to  the  left  of  the  line,  and  sunk  ver)'  far 
These  several  apparitions  of  the  same  building  in  dit^'erent  posi- 
.. _  -1  ..  ^j^j^  j^j^5  seemed  lo  have  been  pursuing  its  onward  course 
ich  course  would  not  be  judged  by  any  impressions  the 
:  usually  receive  to  be  other  than  rectilinear,— are  indeed  a 
rment  to  the  inexperienced  traveller.     He  is  then  obliged 
j  himself  passivclj^  to  be  carried  he  knows  not  whither  or 
L-nse  of  direction  is  completely  at  fault ;— the  train  comes 
which  seem  turned  the  wrong  way  \  the  river,  which  he 
:tcd  ro  Imd  on  the  left  hand,  he  sees  on  the  right ;  and  the  Reuss 
r^  to  hnvc  reversed  the  direction  of  its  flow. 

i)od  that  the  St.  Gotbard  line  has  been  a  g^rcat  commercial 

,  number  of  pa:5sengers  entering  and  leaving  Italy  by  that 

li4S   been   enormous,  and   still    shows  a   large    annual    increase. 

the  prosperity  of  the  line  has  been  so  great  that  the  project  has 

la  of  carrying  another  railway  over  the  Alps  to  connect  Italy 

_  iaud  by  way  of  the  Simplon.    If  this  scheme  should  be  carried 

lountains  will  be  pierced  by  a  tunnel  of  a  Icngiii  double  that  of 

St  Gothard. 
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are  about  to  show  some  results  of  those  beautiful  investigations  in  which 
modem  science  has  penetrated  the  secrets  of  Nature  by  unfolding  the 
Uws  of  light— 

"  Light 
Ethereal,  frrtt  of  iKmgs,  qtrtntettence  pure," 

The  diversity  and  magnificence  of  the  spectacles  which,  by  day  as  weU 

1  hv  nrjfhi,are  revealed  to  us  by  the  agency  of  light,  have  been  the  theme 

\{  1  in  every  age  and  in  every  country.    It  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 

*  J  find  Science  declaring  that  all  the  lovehness  of  the  landscape, 

v\  tints  of  early  summer  and  the  golden  glow  of  autumn, 

'  s  of  flowers,  of  insects,  of  bitds,  the  soft  blue  of  the  cloud* 

s  sky,  \\\\L  rosy  hues  of  sunset  and  of  dawi,  the  chromatic  splendour  of 

bies,  e  me  raids,  ind  other  gems^  the  beauties  of  the  mil  lion -coloured 

iWt — are  all  due  to  light — to  light  alone,  and  are  not  qualities  of  the 

themselves,  which  merely  seim  to  possess  the  colours.    The  follow- 

aint  stanzas,  in  which  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  centur)''  addressee 

jg^t  '*  have  a  literal  correspondence  with  scientific  truth  : 

*■  A  .U  ddif  hu  our  eye*, 

I 

Thy  tumble  pencil  paint'^  \\\\s  landsoipe  as  thou  goest^ 


'•A. 


in  Fbr 


no5t  naked  light 


"l^ic  violet,  Spring**  little  iofant«  sUods 
Girt  in  thy  piirpte  fW^ddtine-buids : 
On  the  fair  lulip  thou  do*t  aote  ; 
lliou  clot  best  It  in  A  gay  and  parti'Coloared  GOaL" 

II  these  beauties  are  indeed  derived  from  the  imponderable  and  inmsible 
.ent|  light ;  and  the  variety  and  changefulness  of  the  effects  we  may  con- 
^ntly  observ'c  show  that  light  possesses  the  power  of  impressing  our  visual 
ns  in  a  thousand  difl'erent  ways,  modified  by  the  surrounding  circum- 
ances*  ;is  witness  that  ever-shifting  transformation  scene— the  sky.  In 
lie  skies  of  such  a  climate  as  that  of  England  there  are  ceaseless  changes 
[id  ever-beautiful  effects,  producing  ever>  where  more  perfect  and  diversi- 
1  pictures  than  the  richest  galleries  can  show.  In  the  night  how  changed 
I  the  spectaclCt  when  the  sun's  more  powerfi.il  rays  are  succeeded  by  the  soft 
fhl  of  the  moon,  sailing  through  the  azure  star-bestudded  vault  I  What 
Etitticss  scope  for  the  artist  is  afforded  by  these  innumerable  modifications 
Fa  single  subnle  agent,  in  light  and  shade, brightness  and  obscurity,  in  the 
sts  and  harmonies  of  colours,  and  in  the  countless  hues  resulting  from 
ni^ctures  and  blendings! 

rill  be  necessar\ %  before  attempting  to  explain  the  discoveries  and 

Sons  which  prove  how  successfully  science,  aided  by  the  powerful 

matical  analysis  of  modem  times,  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

'  light,  to  discuss  such  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  as  have  a  direct 

on  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 


Fig.  189.— /?rf/i. 


SOME  PHENOMENA   OF  UGHT. 

IT  may  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  light  \% 
able  to  pass  through  certain  bodies,  such  as  air  and  gases»  pure  water, 
glass,  and  a  number  of  other  liquids  and  solids,  which,  by  virtue  of  this 
passage  of  lights  we  term  transparent^  in  opposition  to  another  class  ot 
bodies,  called  opaque^  through  which  light  does  not  pass.  That  light  tr;>- 
verses  a  vacuum  may  be  held  as  proved  by  the  light  of  tbe  sun  and  stars 
reaching  us  across  the  interplanetary  spaces;  but  it  may  also  be  made  the 
subject  of  direct  experiment  by  an  apparatus  described  below,  Fig.  19a 
Another  fact,  very  obvious  from  common  obser\ation,  is  that  light  usually 
travels  in  straight  lines.  Some  familiar  experiences  may  be  appealed  to 
for  establishing  this  fact.  For  example,  every  one  has  observed  that  th 
bt.'ams  of  sunlight  which  penetrate  an  apartment  through  any  small  opei 
ing  pursue  their  course  in  perfectly  straight  lines  across  the  atmosphere,  i^ 
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their  path  i*  rendered  visible  by  the  floating  particles  of  dust    Ii  is 

'ft  the  straightness  with  which  rays  of  light  pursue  their  course 

iner»  by  looking  along  the  edge  of  a  plank,  can  judge  of  its  truth, 

lie  engineer  or  surveyor  is  able  by  his  thecnloliie  and  staff  to  set 

rk  for  rectilinear  roads  or  railways.    On  a  grander  scale  than  in 

I  versing  a  room,  we  witness  the  same  fact  in  the  eAect  repre- 

S9,  where  the  sun,  concealed  from  direct  obsen  ation»  i^  seen 

w^~  "  r^  in  ^i^e  clouds,  beams  that  reveal  their  paths  by 

>f  haze  or  mist  contained  in  the  atmosphere.     It 

..i  ..--v..  >.  M.  ii  is  rendered  visible;  but  whenever  a  beam  of  sun* 

_  nny  other  brilliant  light,  is  allowed  to  pass  through  an  apartment 

otTu  revise  kept  dark,  the  track  of  tlie  beam  is  always  distinctly 

jiccially  if  the  light  be  concentrated  by  a  lens  or  concave 

;  is  revealed    that  the  air,  which  under  crdinar)'  circum* 

1  tears  so  pure  and  transparent,  is  in  reality  loaded  with  floating 

•  quiring  only  to  be  properly  lighted  up  to  show  themselves. 


Fig.  19a 

Trnfessor  Tyndall,  in  the  course  of  some  remarkable  researches  on  the 
'it  rnmrt.^ition  of  vapours  by  light,  wished  to  have  such  a  glass  tube  as  thai 
I  m  F'^ig.  190,  fllled  with  air  perfectly  free  from  these  floating  par- 
en  the  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  passed  through  the  exhausted 
tutxr,  lu*  trace  of  the  existence  of  anything  within  the  tube  was  revealed, 
for  it  appeared  merely  like  a  black  gap  cut  out  of  the  visible  rays  that  tra- 
versed tnc  air ;  thus  proving  that  light,  although  the  agent  which  makes  all 
thing**  become  visible,  rr  iisf if  invisible — that,  in  fact,  we  see  not  light,  but 
only  ill  rs,  VVhen,  however,  air  was  admitted  to  the  tube, 

even  ^h  sulphuric  acid,  the  beam  of  the  light  became 

f '       '  A  unin  the  lube,  and  it  was  only  by  allowing  the  air  to  stream 

the  exhausted  glass  tube  through  platinum  pipes,  packed 
^    ^   ntcnsely  healed,  that  Professor  Tyndall  succeeded 
I  empty  "  that  is,  air  in  which  no  floating  particles 

r<  -  ,-...rv  -i  M-c  beams.     The  destruction  of  the  floating  mailer 

I  ndescent  metal  proves  the  particles  to  be  organic ;  but  a  more 

1  method  of  obtaining  air  free  from  all  suspended  matter  was 

i  i  rofessor  Tyndall  to  Ik*  the  passing  of  the  air  through  ViJilUr  0/ 

*  '      It  must  nut  be  supposed  ihal  it  is  only  occasionally,  or  in 

1  ,  or  lecture-halls,  that  the  air  is  charged  with 

c.t  ;es — 

'*  A*  tKick  us  motes  io  ihc  lunbauDik* 

•*  The  AiT  of  Qur  London  rooms,"*  says  Tyndall,  **  is  lo^dtd  Mn?^  \V\% 
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organic  dust,  nor  is  the  country  air  free  from  its  pollution.  However  ordi- 
nary daylight  may  pennii  it  to  disguise  itself^  a  sufficiently  powerful  beam 
causes  the  air  in  which  the  dust  is  suspended  to  appear  as  a  semi-solid, 
rather  than  as  a  gas.  Nobody  could,  in  the  first  instance,  without  repug- 
nance, place  the  mouth  at  the  illuminated  focus  of  the  electric  bc^im  and 
inhale  the  dust  revealed  there.  Nor  is  this  disgust  abolished  by  the  reflec- 
tion that,  although  we  do  not  see  the  nastiness,  we  are  drawing  it  in  our 
lungs  everv^  hour  and  minute  of  our  lives.  There  is  no  respite  to  tins  con- 
tact with  dirt ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  should  from  lime  to  time 
suffer  from  its  presence*  but  that  so  small  a  pc^rtion  of  it  would  appear  to 
be  deadly  to  man."  The  Professor  then  goes  on  to  develop  a  very  re- 
markable theor\%  which  attributes  such  diseases  as  cholera,  ?'  -^1*  ♦  ^^%'er, 
small  pox^  and  the  like,  to  the  inhalation  of  organic  jftrrwj-  whi  rm 

part  of  the  floating  particles.  But  we  must  return  to  our  immeii.^.-  ,  _  jjcct 
by  a  few  words  on  the 
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Fig.  191. — Telescopic  appearance  ofyupiier  and  Sateiliits 


IT  may  be  stated  at  once,  that  this  velocity  has  the  amaiin 
of  185^000  miles  in  one  second  of  time,  and  that  the  fei 
quiring  time  to  travel  was  first  discovered,  and  the  speed  . 
docs  travel  was  first  estimated,  about  ^00  years  ago,  by  a  I 
nomer,  named  Roemer,  bv  observations  on  the  eclipses  of  tl-it 
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in  plane  of  the  planet's  orbit,  they  are  subject  to  frequent  eclipses 
by  entering  the  shadow  cast  by  the  planet  ;  in  fact,  the  three  inner  satel- 
lites at  every  revolution.  Fig»  J  91  represents  the  telescopic  appearance  of 
lie  planet,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Dc  La  Rue,  and  in  this  we  see  the  well- 
known  **  belts,'*  and  two  of  the  satellites*  one  of  which  is  passing  across  the 
^acc  of  the  planet,  on  which  its  shadow  falls,  and  is  distinctly  seen  as  a 
Dund  black  spot,  while  the  other  may  be  noticed  at  the  lower  right-hand 
orner  of  the  cut.  The  satellite  next  the  planet  (lo)  revolves  round  its 
rimary  in  about  42 i  hours,  and  consequently  it  is  eclipsed  by  plunging 
f^to  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  at  intervals  of  42 J  hours,  an  occurrence  which 
riust  take  pla*:e  with  the  greatest  regularity  as  regards  the  duration  of  the 
Intervals,  and  which  can  be  calculated  by  known  laws  when  the  distance 
f  the  satellite  from  the  planet  has  been  determined.  Nevertheless^  Roemer 
Observed  that  the  actual  intervals  between  the  successive  immersions  of 
llo  in  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  did  not  agree  with  the  calculated  period  of 
tiiation  when  the  distance  between  lupiter  and  the  earth  was  chang* 
^g,  in  roniequence  chiefly  of  the  movement  of  the  latter  (lor  Jupiter  re- 
\  nearly  twelve  years  to  complete  his  revolution,  and  may,  therefore, 
yarded  as  stationary  as  compared  for  a  short  time  with  the  earth), 
tt  saw  also,  that  when  this  distance  ivtu  increasing^  the  observed 
lilcr^'als  l)elwccn  the  successive  eclipses  w*ere  a  little  greater,  and  that 
|rhen  the  distance  was  decreasing  \k\!ty  were  a  little  less,  than  the  calculated 
enod  And  he  found  that,  supposing  the  earth,  being  at  the  point  of  its 
rbtt  ne-^rest  to  Jupiter,  to  recede  from  that  planet,  the  sum  of  ail  (hi  re- 
'  of  the  eclipses  which  occur  while  the  earth  is  travelling  to  the 
•mt  of  its  orbit,  amounts  to  i6|  minutes,  as  does  also  the  sum  0/ 
in  the  period  when  the  earth,  approaching  Jupiter,  is  passing 
St  to  the  nearest  point  of  her  orbit  While,  however,  the 
lie  points  in  her  orbu  farthest  from,  or  nearest  to  Jupiter,  the 
en  the  two  planets  is  not  materially  changing  between  suc- 
s,  and  ihen  the  observed  intervals  of  iltt  eclipses  comcide 
!  of  the  salcUite's  rotation.  The  reader  will,  after  a  little 
,  M...C  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  16J  minutes  represent  the 
prhich  IS  required  by  the  light  to  traverse  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
or,  if  he  should  have  any  difficulty,  it  may  be  removed  by  comparing 
[ie  case  with  the  following. 

,  us  suppose  that  from  a  railway  terminus  trains  arc  dispatched  every 
of  an  hour,  and  that  the  trains  proceed  with  a  common  and  uni- 
IPclocity  of,  say,  one  mile  per  minute.     Now,  a  p>erson  who  remains 
tionary,  at  any  point  on  the  railway,  observes  the  trains  passing  at 
If  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  no  matter  at  what  part  of  the  line 
ly  be  placed.     But  now,  let  us  imagine  that  a  train  having  that  very 
It  passed  him,  he  begins  to  walk  along  the  hne  towards  the  place  from 
I  ine  trains  are  dispatched :  it  is  plain  that  he  will  meet  the  next  train 
}  fifteen  minutes— he  would,  in  fact,  meet  it  a  mile  higher  up  the  line 
Dint  from  which  he  began  his  walk  fourteen  minutes  before ;  but 
aking  a  minute  to  pass  over  this  mile,  would  pass  his  pomt  oi 
•    '   '  '   -■  r.  minutes  after  its  predecessor.     And  our  imagmary 
;^  him  to  ronimue  his  journey  at  the  same  rate,  would 
-..,c.    .,,un  at  intervi^ls  of  fourteen  minutes.     Similarly,  if  he 
liy  from  the  approaching  trams,  thry  would  overtake  him  at 
__    .         ■sixteen  minutes.     And  again,  it  would  be  ea^vtux  \\\rt\V,o  caV 
'nikte  the  speed  of  the  frajna,  knowing  that  they  passed  over  eaK:\v  ^vu\^ 


: 
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the  line  every  fifteen  minutes.  Thus,  suppose  him  to  pass  down  the  line  a 
distance  known  to  be.  say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  suppose  he  leaves  his  sta- 
tion at  noon,  the  moment  a  train  has  passed,  and  that  he  takes,  say  an 
hour,  to  arrive  at  his  new  station  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower ;  here,  ob- 
sending  a  train  to  pass  at  fifteen  seconds  after  one  o*clock»  and  knowing 
that  it  passed  his  original  station  at  one,  he  has  a  direct  measure  of  the 
speed  of  the  trains.  Here  we  have  been  explaining  a  discover>'  two  cen- 
turies old ;  but  our  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  reader  for  an  account  of  how 
the  %'elocity  of  hght  has  been  recently  measured  in  a  direct  manner,  and 
It  certainly  appears  a  mar\  cllous  achievement  that  means  have  been  found 
to  measure  a  velocity  so  astounding,  not  in  the  spaces  of  the  solar  system, 
or  along  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  but  withm  the  narrow^  limits  of 
an  ordinary  room  \  The  reliance  with  which  the  results  of  these  direct 
measures  will  be  received,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  astronomical  facts  with  which  they  show  an  entire  concordance.     In 


Fici.  192. 

taking  leave  of  Roemen  we  may  mention  that  his  di  see  very »  like  many 
others,  and  like  some  inventions  which  have  been  described  in  this  Ix^ok, 
did  not  for  some  time  tind  favour  with  even  the  scientific  world,  nr»r  was 
the  truth  generally  accepted,  until  Bradle/s  discover)'  uf  the  al>crratmn  di 
light  completely  confirmed  it 

To  two  gifted  and  ingenious  Frenchmen  we  are  indebted  for  independent 
measurements  of  the  velocitj'  of  light  by  two  diflferent  methods.  The  general 
I  arrangement  of  M.  Fizeau's  method  is  represented  in  Fig.  192,  m  which 
the  rays  from  a  lamp,  k,  after  passing  through  a  system  of  lenses,  fall  upon 
a  small  mirror,  M  N,formedofunsilvered  plate-glass  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45^  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  \  from  this  they  are  reflected  along  the  ajiis  of 
a  telescope,  T,  by  the  lens  of  which  being  rendered  parallel^  they  become  a 
cylindrical  beam,  b,  which  passes  in  a  straight  line  to  a  station,  D,  at  a 
distance  of  some  miles  <  in  the  actual  experiment  the  lamp  was  at  Suresncs 
and  the  other  station  at  Montmartrc,  5  J  miles  distant)  whence  the  beam  is 
reflected  along  the  same  path,  and  returns  to  the  little  plate  of  glass  At 
M  N.  passing  through  whicn  it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  E,  At  w 
tixithed  wheeli  the  teetli  of  which  pass  through  the  point  F,  where  the 
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lys  fn^m  the  lamp  come  to  a  focus ;  and  as  each  tooth  passes,  the  light  h 
"ippcii  from  issumg  to  the  distant  station.  This  wheel  is  capable  of  re- 
aving a  r«?gular  and  very  rapid  rotation  from  clockwork  in  the  case,  C, 
ruvided  with  a  register  for  recording  the  number  of  its  revolutions.  If  the 
heel  turns  with  such  a  speed  that  the  light  permitted  to  pass  through 
r>e  of  the  spaces  travels  to  the  mirror  and  back  in  exactly  the  same  time 
bat  the  wheel  moves  and  brings  the  next  space  into  the  tube*  or  the  second 
nee,  or  the  third,  or  any  $pace^  the  reflected  light  will  reach  the  spectator's 
\t  just  as  if  the  wheel  were  stationary  ;  but  if  the  speed  be  such  that  a 
i>t%  is  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  when  the  light  returns  from  the  mirror, 
ben  it  will  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  spectator's  eye  at  all,  so  long 
\  this  particular  speed  is  maintained,  but  either  a  decrease  or  an  increase 
\  velocity  would  cause  the  luminous  image  to  reappear.  Speeds  between 
hose  by  which  the  light  is  seen,  and  those  by  which  it  entirely  disappears, 
luse  it  TO  appear  with  merely  diminished  brilliancy*  It  is  only  necessary 
>  observe  the  speed  of  the  wheel  when  the  light  is  at  its  brightest,  and  when 
\  suflTcrs  complete  eclipse,  for  then  the  time  is  known  which  is  required 
Ir  space  and  tooth  respectively  to  take  the  place  of  another  space — and 
\ntt  the  time  required  for  the  light  to  pass  to  the  mirror  and  back  is 
jUficL 

[|C  Foucaalt*s  method  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  used  by  W^catstone 
k^measurement  of  the  velocity  of  electricity.  He  used  a  mirror  which 
'idc  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  700  or  800  turns  per  second,  and  the 
^cment  of  the  apparatus  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  measurement  of 
Uc  taken  by  light  to  pa^s  over  the  short  space  of  about  four  yards  ! 
recently,  however,  he  has  modified  and  improved  his  apparatus  by 
r>g  a  most  ingenious  plan  of  maintaining  the  speed  of  the  mirror  at 
[lined  rate,  which  he  now  prefers  should  be  400  turns  per  second, 
hue  the  light  is  reflected  backwards  and  for\i'ards  several  times,  so  that  it 
liverscs  a  p;jth  of  above  20  yards  in  length.  The  time  taken  by  the  light 
\  travel  this  short  distance  is,  of  course,  extremely  small,  but  it  is  accu- 
ilelv  measured  by  tlie  clockwork  mechanism,  and  found  to  be  about  the 
RinrJTTj^*^  of  a  second  !  The  results  of  these  experiments  of  Foucault's 
5  the  velocity  of  light  several  thousand  miles  per  second  less  than  that 
rduced  from  the  astronomical  observation  of  Roemer  and  Bradley,  in 
Tiich  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  formed  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
uons  ;  and  hence  arose  a  surmise  that  this  distance  had  been  over-esti- 
sitcd.  That  such  had,  indeed,  been  the  case  was  confirmed  almost  im- 
lely  afteru'ards  by  a  discussion  among  the  astronomers  as  to  the 
tlncss  of  the  accepted  distance,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  the 
fdistance,  which  was  formerly  estimated  at  95  millions  of  miles,  has, 
•  rarclui  astronomical  observations  and  strict  deductions,  been  now  esti- 
ftted  at  between  91  ^nd92  milhons  of  miles.  The  famous  transit  of  Venus 
ecember  9th,  1S73— 10  observe  which  the  Governments  of  all  the  chief 
Ittons  of  the  world  sent  out  expeditions—derived  its  astronomical  and 
pent! tic  importance  from  its  furnishing  the  means  of  calculating,  w^ith 
eiiter  correctness  than  liad  yet  been  attained,  the  distance  of  the  earth 
Irom  the  sun. 
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REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT. 

LONG  before  plate  glass  backed  bv  brilliant  quicksilver  ever  reflected 
the  luxurious  appointments  of  a  drawine-room ;  loi^  before  looking- 
glass  ever  formed  the  mediaeval  image  of  'Madye  fair  " ;  long  before  the 
haughty  dames  of  imperial  Rome  were  aided  in  their  toilettes  by  specula; 
long  before  the  dark-browed  beauties  of  Egypt  peered  into  their  brazen 
mirrors ;  long,  in  fact,  before  men  knew  how  to  make  glass  or  to  polish 
metals,  their  attention  and  admiration  must  have  often  been  riveted  by 
those  perfect  and  inverted  pictures  of  the  landscape,  with  its  rocks,  trees, 
and  skies,  which  every  auiet  lake  and  every  silent  pool  presents.  Enjoyment 
of  the  spectacle  probably  prompted  its  miitation  by  the  formation  artifi^ 
cially  of  smooth  flat  reflecting  surfaces ;  and  no  doubt  great  skill  in  the  pro^ 


Fig.  193. 


Fig.  194. 


duction  of  these,  and  their  application  to  purposes  of  utility,  coquetry,  and 
luxury,  preceded  by  many  ages  any  attempt  to  discover  the  laws  by  which 
light  is  reflected.  The  most  fundamental  of  these  laws  are  very  simple,  and 
for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  Let  A  B,  Fig.  193,  be  a  piane  reflecting  surface^  such  as  the  sudface 
of  pure  quicksilver  or  still  water,  or  a  polished  surface  of  glass  or  metal, 
and  let  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  it  in  the  direction,  i  O,  meeting  the  surface  at 
O.  it  will  be  reflected  along  a  line,  o  R, — such  that  if  at  the  point  O  we  draw 
a  line,  O  P,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  incident  ray,  I  o,  and  the  re- 
flected ray,  o  R,  will  form  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular — in  other 
words,  the  angle  of  incidence  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection^  and 
the  perpendicular,  the  incident  ray,  and  the  reflected  ray,  will  all  be  in 
one  plane  perpendicular  to  l\\e  te^ecXATi^  v^axl^  \\.Nqw5SftL\sfe^^  easy  ti> 
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prove  from  this  law  that  the  luminous  rays  from  any  objea  falling  on  a 
-*Vrting  surface  arc  thrown  back  just  as  if  they  came  from  an 
fcV  f,d  behind  the  reflecting  surface  symmetrically  to  the  real  object, 

riiw  via^jt^.^ims  in  Figs.  194  and  195  will  render  this  clear.  In  the  second 
ram.  Fig.  195,  it  will  Ijc  noticed  that  only  the  portion  of  the  mirror  be> 
.,2n\^  and  p takes  any  part  in  the  action, and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary, 
I  order  to  see  objects  in  a  plane  mirror,  that  the  mirror  should  be  exactly 
pposite  to  then> ;  thus  the  portion  o  q  might  be  removed  without  the  eye 
bmg  any  part  of  the  image  of  the  object  A  B. 

^There  are  many  very  interesting  ana  important  scientific  instruments  in 

"  I  the  laws  of  reflection  from  plane  surfaces  are  made  use  of— such»  for 

plc>  as  the  sextant  and  the  goniometer i  but  passing  over  aU  these,  we 


Frc,  196. 
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nay  say  a  word  about  the  formation  of  several  images  from  one  object  by 
*  Yg  two  mirrors.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  action  of  a  plane 
ror  is  equivalent  to  the  placing  of  objects  behind  it  symmetrically  dis- 
ced to  the  real  object.  The  reflectionSt  or  virtiml  ima\^es  in  the  mirrtjr, 
have  optically  exactly  as  //'they  were  themselves  real  objects,  and  are  re- 
ctcd  by  other  mirrors  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  From  this  it  follows 
that  tv^o  planes  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  90"^  give  three  images 
of  An  object  placed  between  them,  the  images  and  the  object  apparently 
placed  at  the  four  angles  of  a  rectangle.  When  the  mirrors  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  60^,  five  images  arc  produced,  which,  with  the 
original  object,  show  an  hexagonal  arrangement.  The  formation  of  these  by 
the  principle  of  symmetry  is  mdicated  in  Fig,  196.  It  was  these  symmctri' 
cally  disposed  images  which  suggested  to  Sir  David  Brewster  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  so  well  known  as  the  kaleidascope^  in  which  two — or, 
iliU  better,  three — mirrors  of  V>lnrk  j^^las^,  or  of  glass  blackened  on  one  side* 
&fe  placed  in  a  pasteboard  tube  inclined  to  each  other  at  60"* :  one  end  of 
tb#  tube  is  closed  by  two  parallel  plates  of  glass;  the  outer  one  ^ound» 
but  the  inner  transparent»  leaving  Ix-twcen  them  an  interval,  in  which  are 
^ced  ftajjmcnis  of  variously*coloured  glass,  which  every  movemtRtvV  ^ 
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Fig.  l(y^.—Pclemasc0pe. 


the  mstrument  arranges  in  new  combinations.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  a  small  opening  -on  applying  the  eye  to  which  one  sees  directly 
the  fragments  of  glass,  with  their  images  50  reflected  that  bcautifullv 
symmetrical  patterns  are  produced;  and  this  with  endless  variety.  VV^hen 
this  instrument  was  first  made  in  the  cheap  form  in  which  it  is  now  so 
familiarly  known,  it  obtained  a  popularity  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  by  any  scientitic  toy,  for  it  is  said  that  no  fewer  than  20Qjooo 
kaleidoscopes  were  sold  in  London  and  Paris  in  one  month. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  mirrors  of  the  kaleidoscope  harmlessly  pro- 
ducing beautiful  designs,  by  symmetrical  images  of  fragments  of  :ofoured 
glass,  we  show  the  reader,  in  Fig.  197,  mirrors  which  are  rel^  itc 

other  scenes,  for  here  is  seen  the  manner  in  which  even  rhe  1  'JC 

has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  stern  art  of  war.     Th<  it 

employed,  not  like  those  of  Archimedes,  to  send  back  the  sun:  nn 

every  side,  and  by  their  concentration  at  one  spot  to  set  on  fire  tlic  cnemj^s 
works,  but  to  enable  the  artillery^men  in  a  battery  to  observe  the  effect  of 
their  shot,  and  the  movement  of  their  adversaries,  without  exp  ■  nv 

selves  to  fire  by  looking  over  the  parapet  of  iheir  works^     The  :e 

h^&  received  ihc  approprvaie  ixame  of  P<jUmosc0pc  (roXe^i,  war,  ^  na  «» «o««i 


Fig,  jg%.—A/>P(iri7ft/x/hr  Gh&st  lllusiott. 

}  tdeu^y  and  it  consists  simply^  as  shown  in  the  figure,  of  two  plane  mirrors 
Mndined  ^nd  directed,  that  in  ihc  lower  one  is  seen  by  reflection  iheloca* 
lies  which  it  is  desired  to  observe. 
\Vc  return  once  more  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  noticing  the  advantage 
^hich  has  been  lately  taken  of  plane  mirrors  for  the  production  of  spectral 
nd  other  illusions,  in  exhibitions  and  theatrical  entertainments,  the  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass  having  permitted  the  produc- 
cm  of  enormous  sheets  of  that  substance.  Among  the  most  popular  exhi- 
litions  of  this  class  was  that  known  as  **  Pepper's  Ghost,"  the  arrangement 
;  mirrors  having  been  the  subject  of  a  patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Pepper 
'!r.  Dircks  jointly.  The  principle  on  which  the  production  of  the 
1  dcjjcnds,  may  be  explained  by  the  familiar  experience  of  ever>'body 
^as  nuiiccd  that,  in  the  twilight,  the  glass  of  a  window  presents  to  a 
inside  of  a  room  the  im-ij^'cs  of  the  light  or  bright  objects  in  the 
ricnt,  while  the  objects  outside  arc  also  visible  through  the  glass, 
'  night  coming  on,  the  reflections  increase  in  brilliancy,  the  darkness 
\  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  coat  of  black  paint  on  the  exterior  surface 
gloss  ;  but,  on  the  contrar>%  in  the  daylight  no  reflection  of  the  in- 
'  of  llic  room  is  visible  to  the  spectator  inside,  on  looking  towards  the 
odow.  The  reflections  arc  present,  nevertheless^  in  the  day*iimc  as  well 
I  n    "^^       '      '  overpowered  and  lost  when  the  rays  which  reach 

are  relatively  much  more  powerful     Even  in  the 
iiiit  MK-  im.ij^L  ui  c.  lighted  candle  is  usually  visible,  m  \i\c  ^\is«iT\etc^ 
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direct  sunshine,  against  a  dark  portion  of  the  exterior  d!i 

ground   The  vi5ibihtv\  or  otherwi:>et  of  the  internal  object* 

oft1>       '       1 1  objects  seen  through  the  glass,  dtr      ' 

live  of  the  illumination,  for  the  more  il 

and  cuin  cai?.  the  other,  just  as  the  rising  sun  callsc^  .  i 

ineffectual  fires,"    Hence,  on  looking  through  the  witi 

we  cannot  see  objects  out  of  doors  unless  we  screen  " 

flknninated  f  bjects  in  the  room.     ]  f  the  rays  transmit 

and  those  which  are  reflected,  have  intensities  not  vl;  , 

then  the  reflected  images  mixed  up  in  the  most  curious 

real  obiects.     It  is  exactly  in  this  way  that  the  ghosts  aT-: 

in  the  illusion  of  which  we  are  speaking.   The  real  ac 

a  large  plate  ol  colourless  and  transparent  glass,  and  ii 

of  tills  glass  rays  arc  reflected  which  apparently  procec^d   i 

taking  a  part  in  the  scene  among  the  real  actors,     Tht 

shown  in  Fig.  198,  where  E  G  is  the  stage^  separated  from 

H,  by  a  large  plate  of  transparent  glass,  E  F,  placed  in  an  1 

and  not  visible  to  the  spectators,  for  the  lights  in  fr 

and  the  stage  is  also  kept  comparatively  dark.     Pai 

of  glass  is  a  silvered  mirror,  c  D,  placed  out  of  the 

receiving  the  rays  from  a  person  at  A,  also  out  of  si 

and  strongly  illuminated  by  an  oxy-hydrogen  limc'ligi.i  ui  1.. 

in  which  the  rays  are  reflected  from  the  silvered  mim:>r  to  ihr 

and  hence  reflected  so  as  to  reach  the  spectators  and  give  t 

pression  of  a  figure  standing  on  the  stage  at  G,  is  sufficiently  - 

the  hnes  drawn  in  the  diagram*     The  apparitional  and  un^ul. 

racter  of  the  image  is  derived  from  its  seeming  transp  1 

the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  made  to  melt  awiiy,  by 

brightness  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  real  person.    The  riii 

the  second, mirror  was  a  great  improvement,  for  by  this  the   1 

made  to  appear  erect,  wliile  its  original  stands  in  a  natural  attitude.    VVii«re» 

as,  with  only  the  plate*glass,  E  F,  \\\^  ghtut  could  not  l>e  made  to  sLppear 

upright,  unless,  indeed,  as  was  sometimes  done,  the  plate  was  inclined  Al 

an  angle  of  45"*,  and  the  actor  of  the  ghost  lay  horizoiually  beneath  iL    A 

scene  of  the  kind  produced  by  the  improved  apparatus,  is  rcpiesoilcdb 

Fig,  198a. 

Another  illusion  is  produced  by  the  help  of  a  large  silvc 
placed  at  an  inclination  of  43",  sloping  backwards  rtuin  tin 
in  consequence,  presenting  to  the  spectators  the  image  of 
which  appears  to  them  the  back  of  tnc  scene.  The  mirror  i 
near  the  centre  by  an  opening,  through  which  a  per-.'in  mv.. 
and,  all  his  body  being  concealed  by  the  mirror,  the 
of  a  head  floating  in  the  air.  Means  arc  provided 
mirror,  when  necessar>%  while  the  curtain  is  down,  and  then  \  i 
of  the  scene  appears,  which,  of  course,  is  exactly  similar  to  t> 
painted  on  the  ceiling.  Fig,  199  represents  a  scene  produced  .it  the  Holy* 
technic  by  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  mirrors,  under  the  manago- 
ment  of  Mr  Pepper.  Plane  mirrors  were  employed  in  another  piece  of 
natural  magic  which  this  gentleman  exhibited  to  the  public,  who  were 
showTi  a  kind  of  large  box,  or  cabinet,  raised  from  the  floor.  ^i\ 

in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  spectators  might  see  1  .<! 

all  round  it,     Inside  of  the  box  were  two  silvered  mirrors  the  tun  iictL^fU  of 
it,  and  these  were  hinged  to  the  farther  angles,  so  titat  each  one  Deing 
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Fig,  \i^i—Ilhm€n  produced  by  Mirrors^ 

folded  with  its  face  against  a  side  of  the  box,  their  backs  formed  the 
rent  sides^  and  were  painted  exactly  the  same  as  the  real  interior  oi 
box.  When  the  performer  enters  the  box,  the  door  is  closed  for  an  instanti 
while  he,  stepping  to  the  back^  turns  the  mirrors  on  their  hinges  until  their 
front  edges  meet,  where  an  upright  post  in  the  middle  of  the  box  concejils 
their  line  of  junction*  The  performer  thus  places  himself  behind  tlie 
miiTors  in  the  triangular  space  between  rhem  and  the  back  of  the  boN, 
while  the  mirrors,  now  inclined  at  angles  of  45"^  to  the  sides^  rcfled 
images  of  these  to  the  spectators  when  tlie  door  is  opened,  and  the  spee- 
tators  see  then  the  box  apparently  empty,  for  the  reflection  of  the  sidc^ 
apf>ears  to  them  as  the  back  of  the  cabinet  Th''  ^ -'-+-- -r-."*  -  -  -^ne, 
times  varied  by  a  skeleton  apf>earing,  t»n  the  do- 
of  the  person  who  entered  the  cabinet.  It  is  li..-  ,  ;.  c  _:;..; .  ; 
the  skeleton  was  previously  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  iDiirors  whcM 
ih^  performer  conceals  himself. 
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To  the  same  inventive  gentleman,  whose  ing^enious  use  of  plane  mirrors 

ihus  largely  increiised,  ihc  resources  of  the  public  entertainer,  is  due 

ftoihcr  stage  illusion,  the  effect  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  200:  and, 

'  liough  it  does  not  depend  on  retleciion^  it  may  be  introduced  here  as  show- 

Jiow  the  perfection  of  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass,  which  makes  it 

'ble  for  the  ghost  exhibition,  can  be  applied  in  anotlier  way  in  dramatic 

cics.     The  female  form,  here  supposed  to  be  seen  in  a  dream  by  the 

er,  IS  not  a  reflection,  although  she  appears  floating  in  mid*air,  strangely 

ached  from  all  supports,  but  the  real  actress.     This  is  accomplished  by 

»g  use  of  the  transparency  of  plate-glass,  a  material  strong  enough  to 

'  the  necessar)'  support,  and  yet  invisible  under  the  circumstances  of 

ihibition. 

Bui  it  is  not  behind  the  turned-down  footlights,  or  in  the  exhibitions  of 

showman,  that  we  tind  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  laws  of 

Hection.    In  the  quiet  mountain  mere,  :imid  the  sweet  freshness  of  nature, 

•  jxxw  rvftcn  SIC  irt:»\  antl  <  nvi^  nnd  cliff,  SO  faithfully  T^pToduC^A,  \\\^V  W 
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needs  an  eifort  of  the  understanding  to  determine  where  substance  leaves 
off  and  shadow  begins,  a  condition  of  the  liquid  surface  indicated  in  tvfc 
Imes  by  Wordsworth  : 

"  The  «*afu  on  still  Si  Mi*Ty'*  LaIci^ 
Floai*  iiouble,  xws^ii  and  diaUow."" 

The  landscape  painter  is  always  gratified  if  he  can  introduce  into  his 
picture  some  piece  of  water,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  of  ibc 
charm  of  lakes  and  rivers  is  due  to  their  power  of  refle*  flr^.^  \  nolr  on 
Fig.  20I,  a  view  of  some  buildings  at  Venice ;  and,  in  order  :h 

of  Its  beauty  is  owing  to  the  quivering  reflections,  imagine  a 

it  wouid  produce  were  llie  place  of  tlie  water  occupied  by  as;  e- 

iT»ent»  or  a  grass  lawn.     The  condition  of  the  reflections  here  ^  ,  -4 

is  perhaps  even  more  pleasing  than  that  produced  by  perfect  repose;  Uie> 
are  in  moveaient^  and  yet  not  broken  and  confused ; 

**  In  bright  uncertainty  Ihey  lie. 
L4k«  future  joy»  lo  FsiDcy't  e|re.** 


^il/f/ 


Fig.  fjou — F/^ic^  0/  Venice ^R^fieciWHi^ 
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Fig.  202. 


THAT  light  moves  in  straight  lines  is  a  statement  which  is  true  only 
when  the  media  through  whidi  it  passes  arc  uniform  \  for  it  is  easily 
proved  that  when  Hght  passes  from  one  medium  to  another,  a  change  of 
direction  takes  place  at  the  common  surface  of  the  media  in  all  rays  that 
Beet  this  surface  otherwise  than  perpendicularly.  As  a  consequence  of 
bis^  it  really  is  possible  to  see  round  a  comer,  as  the  reader  may  convince 
pmsclf  by  performing  the  following  easy  experiment  Having  procured  a 
up  or  basin»  Fig.  202,  let  him*  by  means  of  a  little  bees^-wax  or  tallow, 
Itach  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  at  R,  a  small  coin.  If  he  now  places  the 
lip  so  that  its  edge  just  conceals  the  coin  from  view,  and  maintains  his  eye 

'  '/  in  the  same  position  as  at  I,  he 
ill,  when  water  is  poured  into  the  cup, 
_  erccive  the  coin  apparently  above  the 
edge  of  the  vessel  in  the  direction  I  r', 
hat  is.  the  bottom  of  the  cup  will  ap» 
to  have  risen  higher.     Since  it  is 
nowTi  that  in  each  medium  the  rays 
ss  in  straight  lines,  the  bending  which 
ndcrs  the  coin  visible  can  therefore 
nly  take  place  at  the  common  junction 
'  the  media,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
R  o,  passing  from  the  object  in  a 
^aight  line  through  the  water,  is  bent 
Jiy  aside  as  it  passes  out  at  the  sur* 
'  the  water,  A  B,  and  enters  the 
t  which  it  again  pursues  a  straight 
e,  reaching  the  eye  at  J.  where  it 
be  spectator  an  impression  of  an  object  at  r\  This  experiment  is  also  an 
ationof  the  cause  of  the  well-known  tendency  we  have  tounder-cstimate 
pth  of  water  when  we  can  see  the  bottom.  The  broken  appearance  pre- 
I  by  an  oar  plunged  into  clear  water  is  due  to  precisely  the  same  cause. 
tirious  exaggerated  sizes  and  distorted  shapes  of  the  gold-fish  seen  in 
parent  globe  have  their  origin  in  the  same  bending  aside  of  the  rays 
eviation  which  light  undergoes  in  passing  obliquely  from  one  medium 
Eiother  is  known  by  the  name  of  refraction^  and  it  is  essential  for  tht 
tanding  of  the  sequel  that  the  reader  should  be  acquainted  with  somt 
\  l»vv5  of  this  phenomenon,  although  their  discovery^  by  Snell  dates  two 
rnturics  and  a  half  anterior  to  the  present  time.     Let  T  o,  Fig.  203,  be  a 
|iy  of  hght  which  faUs  obliquely  upon  a  plane  surface,  A  B,  common  to  two 
Iwerenl  media,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  shaded  portion  of  the 
e,  A  H  c  D,  of  which  c  d  represents  another  plane  surface,  parallel  to  the 
ner.     If  the  ray,  T  o,  suffered  no  refraction,  it  would  pursue  its  course 
I  straight  line  to  r';  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  found  that  such  a  ray  is 
always  bent  aside  at  o,  if  the  medium  A  B  c  D  is  more  or  less  dense  than 
^li*.  MtiN^T     fr  t'nr  I  y  imnii'^  A  B  c  D  IS  Water JUld  the  medium  above  it  glass, 
'  will  take  tlic  cuirse  or;" 
c  and  below  it,  t/ie  ray^ 
I,  R  B,  furfcnng  refraction  cm  entering  the  glq 
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so  that  R  B  will  emerge  fromthe glass  parallel  to  its  original  direction  at  xa 
If  through  the  point  of  incidence,  O,  we  suppose  a  line,  u  p,  to  be  dra%im 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  A  B,  then  we  may  say  that  the  ray  in  paiS' 
ing  from  the  rarer  niedium  (water,  air,  &c.)  into  the  denser  medium  (glass, 
Slc)  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicular,  or  normal,  as  at  o ;  but  that  an 
leaving  the  denser  to  enter  the  rarer  medium,  a*  it  R,  it  is  bent  away  from 
the  perpendicular.  In  other  words,  the  angle  Ao  <i  is  less  than  the  angle 
m o T,  and  o  R  forms  a  less  angle  with  R  p'  than  R  B'  does.  It  is  also  4  law 
of  ordinary  refraction  that  the  normal,  o  P,  at  the  point  of  mcidence,  tbe 


incident  ray*  T  o,  and  the  refracted  ray,  o  R,  are  all  in  the  same  plan 
Besides,  there  is  the  important  and  interesting  law  discovered  by  Sncll  and 
by  Descartes,  which  may  thus  be  explained  with  reference  to  Fig.  203.  On 
the  incident  and  refracted  rays,  TO  and  o  R»  let  us  suppose  that  any  equal 
distances,  o  //  and  o  ^,  are  measured  off  from  O,  and  tnat  from  each  of  the 
points  a  and  ^,  perpendiculars,  a  m  and  b  n,  are  drawn  to  the  normal,  P  P, 
which  passes  through  O;  then  it  is  found  that,  whatever  may  be  the  angle 
of  incidence,  to  p,  or  however  it  is  made  to  vary,  the  length  of  the  line 
a  m  bears  always  tlie  same  proportion  to  the  line  S  n  for  the  same  tivo  medi^ 
Thus,  if  A  B  C  D  be  w*ater,  and  T  0  enters  it  out  of  the  arr,  the  lengtli  of  the 
line  a  m  divided  by  the  length  of  the  line  a  h  will  always  (whatever  slope 
f  o  may  have)  give  the  quotient  1  '33.  This  number  is,  therefore,  a  constant 
quantity  for  air  and  water,  and  is  called  the  index  of  refraction  for  air  into 
water  Thelaw  just  explained  is  expressed  by  the  language  of  i:  cs 

thus :  For  two  given  media  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles    .  ics 

and  of  refraction  is  cons  tan  t» 

1 1  is  an  axiom  in  optical  science  that  a  ray  of  light  when  sent  in  the  oppo* 
site  direction  will  pursue  the  same  patK  Thus  in  Fig.  203  the  direction 
of  the  light  is  represented  as  from  T  towards  b'  ;  but  if  we  s\i[:>pusc  b'  R  tobc 
an  incident  ray,  it  would  pursue  the  path  b'  r,  r  o^  o  T,  and  in  ;  >ut 

of  the  denser  medium,  a  B  c  D  at  o,  its  direction  is  farther  from  *!, 

P  r,  or,  as  the  law  of  sines,  a  m  will  be  always  longer  than  n  (*,  aiui  v%  <  n  utar 
a  constant  ratio  to  it    Suppose  the  angle  k  o  p  to  increase,  then  P  o  B  mil 
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become  a  right  angle;  that  is,  the  emergent  ray,  o  T,  will  just  graze  the  suf» 
face,  A  B.  when  the  angle  R  o  P  has  some  definite  value.  If  this  last  angle 
be  further  increased,  no  lis^kt  at  ail  will  pass  oui  of  the  medium  ABC  D,  but 
the  ray  R  u  will  be  totally  reflected  at  o  back  into  the  medium,  A  B  c  D, 
according  to  the  laws  of  reflection.  The  angle  which  R  o  forms  with  o  P 
when  o  T  just  skims  the  surface,  A  B,  is  termed  the  limiting  afigU^  or  the 
eriHcal  angle,  and  iti  value  varies  with  the  media.  The  reader  may  easily 
sec  the  total  reflection  in  an  aquarium,  or  even  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  when 
he  looks  up  through  the  glass  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  has  then 
all  the  properties  of  a  perfect  mirror. 

The  power  of  lenses  to  form  images  of  objects  is  entirely  due  to  these  laws 
of  refraction.  The  ordinary  double-convex  lens,  for  example,  having  its 
surfaces  formed  of  portions  of  spheres,  refracts  the  rays  so  that  all  the  rays 
which  from  one  luminous  point  fall  upon  the  lens,  meet  together  again  at  a 
point  on  the  other  side,  the  said  point  being  termed  ihtix/ocus.  It  is  tlius 
that  images  of  luminous  bodies  are  formed  by  lenses.  An  explanation  of 
the  construction  and  theory  of  lenses  cannot,  however,  be  entered  into  in 
this  place. 

One  important  remark  remains  to  be  made — namely,  that  in  the  above 
statement  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  certain  limitations  and 
conditions  under  which  they  arc  true  and  perfectly  general  have  not  been 
expressed ;  for  the  mention  of  a  nuinl>er  of  particulars,  which  the  reader 
would  probably  not  be  in  a  condition  to  understand,  would  only  tend  to 
confuse,  and  the  explanation  of  them  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits. 
Some  of  these  conditions  belong  to  the  phenomena  we  have  to  dciscribe, 
and  are  named  in  connection  with  thern^  and  others,  which  are  not  in  im- 
xnediate  relation  to  our  subject,  we  leave  the  reader  to  fmd  for  himself  in 
4Uiy  gt>od  treatise  on  optics. 


DOUBLE  REFR ACTION  AND  POLARIZATION. 


BOUT  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  traveller,  returning  irom  Iceland, 
brought  to  Copenhagen  some  crystals,  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Bay  ^f  Rodrford,  in  that  island.    These  crystals,  which  are  rema^-kable 
their  size  and  transparency,  were  sent  by  the  traveller  to  his  friend, 
asraus  Bartholinus,  a  medical  man  of  great  learning,  who  examined  them 
great  interest,  and  was  much  surprised  by  finding  that  all  objects 
wed  through  them  appeared  double.     He  published  an  account  of  ibis 
igiilar  circumstance  in  1669,  and  by  the  discovery  of  this  property  ot 
land  spar,  it  became  evident  that  the  theory  of  refraction,  the  laws  of 
ich  had  been  studied  by  Snell  and  by  Huyghens  a  few  years  before,  re- 
some  modification,  for  these  laws  required  only  one  refracted  ray,  and 
;ajjd  spar  gave  two.    Huyghens  studied  the  subject  afresh,  and  was  able, 
»n,  to  bring  the  new  phenomena  within  the  general 
par  is  chemically  carbonate  of  Hmc  (calcium  car- 
aiso  called  calc  spar,  and,  from  the  shape  of  the 
1  een  termed  rhombohedral  spar.     The  form  in  which 

\  a-  ^u.Li.  >  present  themselves  is  seen  m  Fig.  204,  which  also  repre- 
Ihe  phenomenon  of  double  refraction.     Iceland  spar  splits  up  *fery 
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readily,  but  only  Along  certain  definite  directions,  and  from  such  a  piece  as 
that  represented  in  Fig.  204  a  perfect  rhombohedron,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig,  2o6*  IS  readily  obtained  by  cleavage ;  and  then  we  have  a  solid  baring 
six  lozenge- shaped  sides^  each  lozenge  or  side  having  two  obtuse  ang^ies  (^ 
101^  5$',  and  two  acute  angles  of  7^  5'.  Of  the  eight  solid  comers,  such 
as  A  B  C,  &c.,  six  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of  one  obtuse  and  two  acule 
angles,  and  the  remaining  two  soiid  corners  are  farmed  by  the  meeting  fit 
three  ohtuse  angles.    Let  us  imagine  that  a  line  is  drawn  from  one  of  these 


angles  to  the  other :  the  diagonal  so  drawn  forms  the  optic  axis  of  the 

cr>'stal,  and  a  plane  passing  through  the  optic  axis,  a  b^  Fig.  205^  and 
through  the  bisectors  of  the  angles,  e  A  D  and  F  B  G,  marks  a  certain  defi- 
nite direction  in  the  crystal,  to  which  also  belong  all  planes  parallel  to  that 
just  indicated.  Any  one  of  such  planes  forms  what  is  termed  a  **  principal 
section,*'  to  which  we  .^hall  presently  refer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  204  the  while  circle  on  a  black  ground 
seen  through  the  crystal  is  doubled;  but  that,  instead  of  being  white  as  the 
circle  really  is,  the  images  appear  grey,  except  where  thry  ovcrbp,  and 
there  the  full  whiteness  is  seen.  If  we  place  the  crystal  upon  a  dot  made 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  having  made  a  small  hole  with  a  pin  in  a  piece  oi 
cardboard^  hold  this  up  to  the  light,  and  place  the  crystal  against  it,  we  see 
apparently  two  dots  or  two  holes.  The  two  images  will^  if  the  dot  or  hole 
be  sufficiently  small,  appear  entirely  detached  from  each  other.  Now,  if» 
keeping  the  face  of  the  crystal  against  me  cardboard  or  paper,  the  observer 
turn  the  crystal  round,  he  will  see  one  of  the  images  revolve  in  a  drdc 
round  the  other,  which  remains  stationary.  The  latter  is  called  the  ortiin^ry 
image,  and  the  former  the  extraordinary  image.  Let  us  place  the  crystal 
upon  a  straight  black  line  ruled  on  a  horizontal  sheet  of  paper,  Fig.  205,  and 
let  us  suppose,  in  order  to  better  define  the  appearance,  that  we  place  it 
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«» that  the  optic  axis,  a  B,  is  in  a  plane  peq>endicular  to  the  paper,  a  being 
one  of  the  two  comers  where  the  three  obttise  angles  meet,  and  B  the  other, 
<a4  the  fecc,  ABC  D,  paraJlel  to  E  G  H  B,  which  touches  the  paper.  Then, 
^Kording  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  refraction,  if  we  look  straight  dowTi  upon 
^Vcrystal,  we  should  see  through  it  the  line  IK,  unchanged  in  position  — 
^Ht  is,  the  ray  would  pass  perpendicularly  through  the  cr>^stal  as  shown 
^Bl  M— and,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  ray  does  this,  and  gives  us  the  ordinary 
Image,  o  o' ;  but  another  part  of  the  ray  departs  from  the  laws  of  SncM 
and  Descartes,  and,  follownng  the  course  L  n  v'^,  enters  the  eye  in  the  dircc- 
\  N  v',  producing  the  impression  of  another  line  at  l/,  which  is  the  ex- 
ordinary  ray,  E  e'.  If  the  crystal  be  turned  round  on  the  paper,  E  E' 
gradually  approach  D  o',  and  the  two  images  will  coincide  when  the 
tcipiil  section  is  parallel  Eo  the 


Fig.  206. 


1 1  K  i  but  the  coincidence  is  only 
rent,and  results  from  the  super- 
Sit  ion  of  the  two  images  —  for  a 
mark  placed  on  the  line  drawn  on  the 

tper  will  show  two  images,  one  of 
inch  will  follow  the  rotation  of  the 
^laJ,  and  show  itself  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  ordinary  image,  ac- 
cording as  c  is  to  tlie  right  or  left 
of  A,  So  that  there  are  really  in 
every  portion  of  the  cr)'Stal  two 
images  on  the  Unc,  one  of  which 
turns  round  the  other,  and  the  coal- 
escence of  the  two  images  t%vice  in 
each  revolution  is  only  apparent,  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  lengths  of 

the  images  do  not  coincide.  On  continuing  the  revolution  of  the  crystal  after 
they  apparently  coincide,  the  images  are  again  seen  to  separate,  the  extra- 
ordinary  one  being  now  displaced  on  the  other  side,  or  always  towards  the 
point, C  Thus,  then,  the  ray, on  entering  the  cnstal,  bifurcates,  one  branch 
passing  through  the  crystal  and  out  of  it  in  the'same  straight  line,  just  as  it 
would  in  passing  through  a  piece  of  gla?s,  while  the  other  is  refracted  at 
its  entrance  into  the  crystal,  although  falling  perpendicularly  upon  its  face, 
and  again  at  its  exit  And  again,  when  a  beam  of  light,  R  r,  Fig.  206,  falls 
obliquely  on  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  it  divides  at  the  face  of  the  crystal 
iato  two  rays,  r  o^  and  r  e  ;  the  former,  which  is  the  ordinary^  ray,  follows 
ibis's  of  ordinary  refraction— it  lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  obeys 
I  law  of  sines,  just  as  if  it  passed  through  a  piece  of  plate-glass.  The 
ry  ruy,  on  the  other  hand,  dei>arts  from  the  plane  of  incidence, 
the  latter  is  parallel  to  the  principal  section^  and  the  ratio  of 
\  sines  (u  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  varies  with  the  incidence. 
\  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studying  these  curious  phenomena  ^i  double 
an,  and  those  of  polarimtion,  is  strongly  recommended  to  procure 
nents  of  Iceland  spar,  which  he  can  very  easily  cleave  into  rhom- 
,and  with  these,  which  need  not  exceed  half  an  inch  square,  or  cost 
in  a  few  pence,  he  can  demonstrate  for  himself  the  phenomena,  and 
{familiar  with  their  laws.  He  will  find  vcr)-  convenient  the  simple 
j>mmended  by  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  of  fixing  one  of  the  crystals 
Slsidc  of  the  lid  of  a  pill-box,  through  which  a  small  hole  kas  been 
,  and  through  the  hole  and  the  crystsd  view  a  pin-hole  in  the  bottocn 
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of  the  box,  turning  the  lid,  and  the  crystal  with  it,  to  observe  the  rotatioa 
of  tlic  imsge.     The  same  arrangement  wil!  ser\'e,  by  rocrel  'i:nf 

another  rhomb  of  spar  within  the  box,  to  study  the  very  Intt  cts 

of  the  polarization  to  which  we  are  about  to  claim  the  reader^  utLenuon. 

The  curious  phenomena  which  have  just  been  described^  although  io 
themselves  by  no  means  recent  discoveries,  have  led  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  results  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science. 
The  examination  and  discussion  of  them  by  such  able  investigators  a$ 
Huyghens,  Descartes,  Nevvton,  Fresnel,  Malus^and  Hamilton,  have  largely 
conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the  undulatory^  hypothesis— that  comprc- 
hensive  theory  of  light,  which  brings  the  whole  subject  ¥rithiii  the  reach  of 
a  few  simple  mechanical  conceptions. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  rays  vvhich  are  pro* 
duced  in  double  refraction  that  departed  from  the  ordinary  laws,  and  Ice- 
land spar  was  almost  the  only  crystal  known  to  have  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. At  the  present  day,  however,  the  substances  which  are  knowir  to 
produce  double  refraction  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  which  do  not 
possess  this  property,  for,  by  a  more  refined  mode  of  examination  than  the 
production  of  double  images,  Arago  has  been  able  to  infer  the  existence  of 
a  similar  ctfect  on  light  in  a  vast  number  of  bodies.  Cr\^stals  have  also 
been  found  which  split  up  a  ray  of  light  entering  them  into  two  rays,  neither 
of  which  obeys  the  laws  of  Descartes.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  tliat,  with 
the  exception  of  water,  and  most  other  liquids,  of  gelatine  and  other  coUoi- 
dal  substances,  and  of  well-annealed  glass,  there  arc  ^^w  bodies  which  do 
not  exercise  similar  power  on  lighL 

On  examining  the  two  rays  which  emerge  from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spaTt 
on  which  only  one  ray  of  ordinary  light  nas  been  allowed  to  fall,  we  nnd 
that  these  emergent  rays  have  acquired  new  and  striking  properties,  of 
which  the  incident  ray  afforded  no  trace  ;  for,  if  we  allow  the  two  rays 
emerging  firom  a  rhomb  of  the  spar  to  fail  upon  a  second  rhomb,  we  shall 
find,  on  viewing  the  images  produced,  that  their  intensity  \'anes  widi  the 
position  into  which  its  seconti  crj'stal  is  turned.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  rhomb 
of  the  spar  upon  a  dot  made  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  we  shall  have,  as 
already  pointed  out,  two  images  of  equal  darkness.  But,  in  placing  a  second 
rhomb  of  the  spar  upon  the  first,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  princtpd 
sections  coincide,  and  the  faces  of  one  rhomb  are  also  parallel  to  the  (aces 
of  the  other,  we  shall  still  see  two  equally  intense  images  of  tJie  dot*  only 
tlie  images  will  be  more  widely  separated  than  before,  and  no  dififcrcncc 
will  be  produced  by  separating  the  crystals  if  the  paraUelism  of  the  planes 
of  their  respective  principal  sections  be  preserved  Here,  then,  is  at  onc« 
a  notable  difference  between  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  and  one  that  emergci 
from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar ;  for,  in  the  case  of  rays  of  ordinary  light,wc 
have  seen  that  the  second  rhomb  would  di\  ide  each  ray  into  tw^o,  whereas 
it  is  incapable  (in  the  position  of  cr>stals  under  consideration)  of  dividing 
either  the  ordinary  or  the  extraordinary*  ray  which  emerges  from  the  first 
rhomb,  M^  still  keeping  the  second  rhomb  above  the  other,  we  make  the 
former  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane,  we  may  observe  that,  as  we  turn  the 
upper  crystal  so  that  tl^e  planes  of  the  principal  sections  farm  a  sm.ill  anj^le 
with  each,  each  image  will  be  doubled,  and,  as  the  upper  cryj-t  ^  d, 

each  pair  of  images  exhibits  a  var>'ing  difference  of  intensity.     '  iry 

ray  in  entering  the  second  crystal  is  divided  by  it  into  a  secuad  urinary 
ray  and  a  second  extraordinary  ray,  the  intensities  of  which  vary  ^ircj*^- 
ing  to  the  angle  belvreetv  the  pravdval  sections,    WTieo  the  two  prinaptl 
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sections  arc  parallel  to  one  plane,  that  is*  when  the  angle  between  them  is 
either  o^  or  1  So*',  the  extraorainary  image  disappears,  and  only  the  ordinary 
one  is  seen,  and  with  its  greatest  intensity.  When  the  Vfio  principal  sections 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  that  is^  when  the  second  crj^stal  has  been 
turned  through  cither  90^  or  270"^,  the  extraordinary  has,  on  the  contrary, 
its  greatest  intensity,  and  the  ordinary  one  disappears.  When  the  principal 
section  of  the  second  crj'stal  has  been  turned  into  any  intermediate  posi- 
tion, such  as  through  45  and  155*^,  or  any  odd  multiple  of  45%  both  images 
are  visible  and  have  equal  intensities.  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
two  rays  which  emerge  from  the  first  crystal  have  acquired  new  properties, 
that  each  is  aifected  differently  by  the  second  crystal,  according  as  the 
cqrital  is  presented  to  it  in  different  directions  round  the  ray  as  an  j 


/  oTlrght  is  no  longer  uniform  in  its  properties  all  round,  but  appears 
i^  acquired  different  sides»  as  it  were,  in  passmg  through  the  rhomb  of 
hd  spar.  This  condition  is  indicated  by  saying  that  the  ray  vi polarised^ 
and  the  first  rhomb  of  spar  is  termed  the  polarizer^  while  the  second  rhomb^ 
by  which  we  recognize  the  fact  that  both  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary 
rays  emerge  having  different  sides,  has  received  the  name  oi analyser.  But, 
ITT  "-'^"-  'o  study  conveniently  all  the  phervomcna  in  Iceland  spar,  we  should 
h  lis  of  a  considerable  size,  otherwise  the  two  rays  do  not  become 

su.,,  .,.-:.  separated  so  as  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  intercept  one  of 
tbem  while  we  examine  the  other  A  very  ingenious  mode  of  getting  rid 
«f  one  of  the  rays  was  devised  bv  Nicol,  and  as  his  apparatus  is  much  used 
for  experiments  on  polarized  Ught,  we  shall  state  the  mode  of  constructing 
Nic^rt  Prtsm,  It  is  made  from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar.  Fig.  207,  in  which 
0  and  ^  are  the  comers  where  the  three  obtuse  angles  meet,  all  equal.  If  we 
draw  'hrough  a  and  b  hnes  bisecting  the  nn^^s  d a  c tind / h g^  and  join  a  ^, 
t»  vv'ill  all  be  in  one  plane,  which  is  a  principal  section  of  the  crystal, 

a .  v^  the  -i^is,  tf  ^.   Now  suppose  another  plane,  passing  through  a  ^, 

to  be  turnc  i  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  containing  4T  ^  and  the 

bisectors :  would  cut  the  sides  of  the  crystal  in  the  lines  ^1,  ih^ 

^4  ^^l  ^"^  ^^  nuKing  the  Nicol  pmm^  the  crystal  Is  oii  mxci  ivio  i2^t^^ 
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this  plane,  and  the  two  pieces  are  then  cemented  together  hyCana^hnh^m, 
A  ray  of  light,  R,  entering  the  prism,  under^goes  double  refract"  '  :h« 
ordinary  ray,  meeting  the  surface  of  the  Canada  balsam  at  a  Je 

greater  than  the  limiting  anglc»  is  totally  reflected,  and  r  ^''  it* 

crystal  at  O  ;  while  the  extraordinary  ray,  meeting  the  la;>  \m  at  t 

less  angle  than  tts  limiting  angle,  does  not  undergo  tot.n  .cMLr^uon,  but 
passes  through  the  balsam^  and  emerges  in  the  direction  of  e,  complctdy 
polarized,  so  that  the  ray  is  unable  to  penetrate  another  Nicol's  prism  of 
which  the  principal  section  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  tirit 

Among  other  cr>*stals  which  possess  the  property  of  doubly  refracting,  afld 
therefore  of  polarizing.is  the  mineral  called  iourynalt  ft  f,wh\ch  is  a  semi-trans* 
parent  substance,  different  specimens  having  different  tints.  In  Fig,  208,  a,IE^ 
represent  thcprismatic  crystals oftoumiahnc, and  c  showsacrystal  whichhas 
been  cut^bymeansof  a  lapidary's  wheel,  into  four  pieces,  the  planes  of  division 
being  parallel  lo  the  axis  of  the  prism.  The  two  inner  portions  form  slices, 
having  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  ^  in,,  and  when  the  faces  of  these  have 


*^^^ 


Fig.  208, 


lieexi  polished,  the  plates  form  a  convenient  polarizer  and  analyser.  Let 
liU  imagine  one  of  the  plates  placed  perpendicularly  between  the  eyeaiwia 
lighted  candle.  The  light  will  be  seen  distincdy  throi'gh  it,  partaking,  how- 
ever, of  the  colour  of  the  tourmaline ;  and  if  the  plate  be  turned  round  sa 
that  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  crystal  takes  all  possible  p      ^  '  ilh 

regard  to  the  horizon,  while  the  plane  of  the  plate  is  always  j  lit 

to  the  line  between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  no  c/tan^e  wkaterftr  .^  ..^  vi  ^un 
in  the  appearance  of  the  flame.  Hut  if  we  fix  the  plate  of  crystal  in  a  given 
position,  let  us  say  with  the  axial  direction  vertical,  and  place  between  il 
and  the  eye  the  second  plate  of  tourmaline,  the  appearances  become  very 
curious  indeed,  and  the  candle  is  visible  or  invisible  accorJiT^-  /  ,  t^f  ^m^ 
Hon  of  this  second  plate.  When  the  axis  of  the  second  1 
first,  vertical,  the  candle  is  distinctly  seen  ;  but  when  the  . 
plate  is  horizontal,  no  rays  from  the  candle  can  reach  the  eye.  I 
plate  be  slowly  turned  in  its  own  plane,  the  candle  becomes  *, 
siblc  at  each  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the  image  " 

of  brightness.     Thus  the  luminous  rays  which  _., 

are  polarized  like  those  which  emerge  from  a  cryi^ul  ol  IccUmi  4»p,ii.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  plates  used  should  be  cut  from  the  same  crystal  of 
tourmaline,  for  any  two  plates  will  answer  eoually  well  w^hich  have  been 
cut  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  crysuls  which  tumished  them.  In  the  case 
of  tourmaline  the  cxttaoTd\Tva.rj  t-a^  '^o^^^sits  v^^  ^wer  of  penetniting  the 
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nibstance  of  the  crystal  much  more  freely  than  the  ordinary  ray,  which  a 
small  thickness  suffices  to  absorb  altoj^ether.  It  may  be  noted  thai  in  the 
tisnple  experiment  we  have  just  described,  the  plate  of  tourmaline  next  the 
candle  forms  the  polarizer,  and  that  next  the  eye  the  analyser;  and  that 
>Miti^  t^f-  litter  was  employed,  the  eye  was  quite  incapable  of  detecting  the 
ch,  li  the  light  had  undergone  in  passing  through  the  first  plate,  for 

the  cd  eye  had  no  means  of  recognizing  that  the  rays  emerged  with 

sides.  The  usual  manner  of  examining  light,  to  find  whether  it  is  polarized, 
is  to  look  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline  or  a  NicoFs  prism,  and  observe 
whether  any  change  in  brightness  takes  place  as  the  prism  or  plate  is 
rotated.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  in  1S08  a  ver)^  eminent  French  man  of 
science,  named  Malus,  was  looking  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar^  and 
seeing  in  the  glass  panes  of  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  which 
was  opposite  his  house,  the  image  of  the  setting  sun,  he  turned  the  crystal 
towards  the  windows,  and  instead  of  the  two  bright  images  he  expected  to 
see,  he  perceived  only  one ;  and  on  turning  the  crjstal  a  quarter  of  a  revo- 
lution, this  one  vanished  as  the  other  image  appeared.  It  was,  indeed^  by 
a  careful  analysis  of  this  phenomenon  that  Malus  founded  a  new  branch  of 
science,  namely,  that  which  treats  of  polarized  light ;  and  his  views  soon 
lc<l  to  other  discoveries,  which,  with  their  theoretical  investigations,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  interesting  dej>artments  of  optical  science,  as  re* 
jMU'kable  for  the  grasp  it  gives  of  the  theory  of  light  as  for  the  number  of 
^^^ticai  applications  to  which  it  has  led. 

^niie  accidental  observation  of  Malus  led  to  the  discovery  that  when  a 
?ay  of  ordinary  light  falls  obliquely  on  a  mirror — not  of  metal,  but  of  any 
other  polished  surface,  such  as  glass,  wood,  ivory,  marble,  or  leather— it 
acquires  b>'  reflection  at  the  surface  the  same  properties  that  it  would  ac- 
quire by  passing  through  a  Nicol's  prism  or  a  plate  of  tourmaline:  in  a 
word,  it  is  polarized.  Thus,  if  a  ray  of  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  mirror 
of  black  glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  54°  35',  the  reflected  ray  \\4ll  be 
found  to  be  polarized  in  the  plane  of  reflection — that  is,  it  wnll  pass  freely 
through  a  NicoFs  prism  when  the  principal  section  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  reflection  ;  but  when  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  the  reflected  ray 
will  be  completely  extinguished  by  the  prism— that  is,  it  is  completely 
polarized.  If  the  angle  of  the  inciclent  ray  is  different  from  54^  35',  then 
the  reflected  ray  is  not  completely  intercepted  by  the  prism — it  is  not  com- 
pletely but  only  partially  polarized.  The  angle  at  which  maximum  pola- 
rization takes  place  varies  with  the  reflecting  substance  ;  thus,  for  water 
it  is  53%  for  diamond  6S%  for  air  45^  A  simple  law  was  discovered  by  Sir 
David  I3rewster  by  which  the  polarizing  angle  of  everj^  substance  is  con- 
ptcd  with  its  refractive  index,  so  that  when  one  is  known^  the  other  may 
ieduced.  It  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  polarizing  angle  is 
;  angle  of  incidence  which  makes  the  reflected  and  the  refracted  rays 
endicular  to  each  other.  The  refracted  rays  are  also  found  to  be  pola- 
in  a  pbne  perpendicular  to  that  of  reflection, 
nstruments  of  various  forms  have  been  devised  for  examining  the  phe- 
^ena  of  polarized  light.  They  all  consist  essentially  of  a  polarizer  and 
lyser^  which  may  be  two  mirrors  of  black  glass  placed  at  the  pola- 
lllgle,  or  two  bundles  of  thin  glass  plates,  or  two  Nicol's  prisms,  or 
ites  of  tourmaline,  or  any  pair  formed  by  two  of  these*  Fig.  209 
represents  a  poUrLsrope,  this  instrument  being  designed  to  permit  any 
(ieured  combmation  of  polarizer  and  analyser,  and  havmg  gTadu&UQitv&  I^t 
mmsasing  the  singh^f  '*knd  a  stage  upon  which  may  be  pUccd  vanoAii  sy^ 
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stances  in  order  to  observe  the  effects  of  polarised  light  when  transmitted 
through  them.  It  is  found  that  thin  slices  of  crystals  placed  betw  een  the  pola* 
rixer  and  analyser  exhibit  varied  and  beautiful  effects  of  colour,  and  by  suc^ 


Fig.  20(^^^Poiariscope. 

effects  the  doubly  refracting  power  ol  substances  can  be  recoenl?ed.  whef 
the  observation  of  the  production  of  double  ir  i  «jf 

their  amall separation,  be  impossible.  And  the  p'  i  ^   ^        . los 
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in  revealing  structures  in  bodies  which  with  ordinary  light  appear  entirely 
devoid  of  it— such,  for  exajnple,  as  quill,  horn,  whalebone,  &c.  Except 
liquids,  well>annealed  glass,  and  gelatinous  substances,  there  are,  in  fact, 
few  bodies  in  which  poTariied  light  does  not  show  us  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  structure.    A  very  interesting  experiment  can  be  made  by  placing 


Fig.  210- 

;  the  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig,  210,  a  square  bar  of  well-annealed  glass  5 
ron  examining  it  by  polarized  light,  it  will  be  found  that  before  any  pres- 
sure from  the  screiv  c  is  applied  to  the  glass,  ii  allows  the  light  to  pass 
equally  through  every  part  of  it  ;    but   when  by  turning   the  screw  the 

§  articles  have  been  thrown  into  a  stale  of  strain,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
istinct   bands  will   make  their  appearance,  arranged   somewhat  in  the 
anncr  represented  ;  but  the  shapes  of  the  figures  thus  produced  vary 
rith  every  change  in  the  strain  and  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  pressure.. 
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CAUSE  OF  LIGHT  AI^D  COLOUR. 

\irE  have  hitherto  limited  ourselves  to  a  description  of  some  of  the 
*  *      phenomena  of  light,  without  entering  into  any  explanation  of  t' 
presumed  causes,  or  without  making  any  statements  concerning  thena 
of  the  agent  whicii  produces  the  phenomena.   Whatever  this  cause 
may  be,  we  know  already  that  light  requires  time  for  its  propagai 
two  principal  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  and  connect 
The  first  supposes  light  to  consist  of  verj^  subtile  matter  shot  off 
luminous  bodies  with  the  observed  velocity  of  light ;  and  the  second  ihi 
which  has  received  its  great  development  during  the  present  cen 
regards  luminous  effects  as  being  due  to  movements  of  the  parti'  * 
a  subtile  fluid  to  which  the  name  of  **  ether  "  has  been  given.     Of     _ 
existence  of  this  ether  there  is  no  proof :  it  is  imagined  ;  and  properttta 
are  assigned  to  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  if  it  did  exist  eH 

these  properties,  most  of  the  phenomena  of  light  could  be  easi  ^ 

This  theory  requires  us  to  suppose  that  a  subtile  inir      '  *^ 

vades  all  space,  and  even  interpenetrates  bodies-  ad 

solid;  that  this  fluid  is  enormously  elastic,  for  that  k  .<.  Mt:>?ian 

with  a  force  almost  beyonc*  calculation.    The  particles  of  bodiei, 

themselves  in  rapid  vibratory  motion,  are  supposed  to  coim;,.....^»;c  move- 
ment to  the  particles  of  the  ether,  which  are  displaced  from  a  position 
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equilibrium,  to  which  they  return,  executing  backwards  and  forwards 
mofvcments,  like  the  stalks  of  com  in  a  field  over  which  a  gust  of  wind 
passes.  While  an  ethereal  particle  is  performing  a  complete  oscillation,  a 
scries  of  others,  to  which  it  has  communicated  its  motion^  are  also  perform- 
ing oscillations  in  various  phases— the  adjacent  particle  being  a  little  be- 
hind the  first,  the  next  a  little  behind  the  second,  and  so  on,  until,  in  the 
file  of  particles,  we  come  to  one  which  is  in  the  same  phase  of  its  oscillation 
as  the  first  one.  The  distance  of  this  from  the  first  is  called  the  **  length 
of  the  luminous  wave."  But  the  ether  particles  do  not,  like  the  ears  of 
com,  sway  backwards  and  forwards  merely  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
wave  itseJjf  advances :  they  perform  their  movements  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  that  in  which  the  wave  moves.  This  kind  of  movement  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  undulation  into  which  a  long  cord  laid  on  the  ground 
may  be  thrown  when  one  end  is  violently  jerked  up  and  down,  when  a  wave 
will  be  seen  to  travel  along  the  cord,  but  each  part  of  the  latter  only  moves 
perpendicularly  to  the  length.  The  same  kind  of  undulation  is  produced 
m  the  surface  of  water  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  a  quiet  pool.  In  each 
'  these  cases  the  parts  of  the  rope  or  of  the  water  do  not  travel  along  with 
the  wave,  but  each  particle  oscillates  up  and  down.  Now,  it  may  some- 
times be  observed,  when  the  waves  are  spreading  out  on  the  surface  of  a 
pool  from  the  point  where  a  stone  has  been  dropped  in,  that  another  set  of 
waves  of  equal  height  originating  at  another  point  may  90  meet  the  first 
;t,  tfiat  the  crests  of  one  set  correspond  with  the  hollows  of  the  other,  and 
lus  strips  of  nearly  smooth  water  are  produced  Dy  the  superposition  of  the 
o  sets  of  waves.  Let  Fig.  212  represent  two  systems  of  such  waves  pro- 
tcd  from  the  two  points  A  A,  the  lines  representing  the  crests  of  the 
Along  the  lines,  b  b^  the  crests  of  one  set  of  waves  are  just  over  the 
s  of  the  other  set ;  so  that  along  these  lines  the  surface  would  be 
,  while  along  C  C  the  crests  would  have  double  the  height.  Now,  if 
be  due  to  undulation,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  similar  effect — 
,  to  make  two  sets  of  luminous  undulations  destroy  each  others  effects 
iroduce  darkness :  in  other  words,  we  should  be  able,  by  adding  light 
7,  t6  produce  darkness  /  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  a 
►rated  experiment  devised  by  Fresnel,  which  not  only  proves  that  dark- 
s  may  be  produced  by  the  meeting  of  rays  of  light,  but  actually  enables 
as  to  measure  the  lengths  of  the  undulations  which  prcnluce  the  rays. 

In  Fig.  213  is  a  diagram  representing  the  experiment  of  the  two  mirrors, 
devised  by  Fresnel.  We  are  supposed  to  be  looking  down  upon  the 
arrangement  :  the  two  plane  mirrors,  which  are  placed  vertically,  being 
tccD  edgeways,  in  the  lines,  M  o,  o  N,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
toirrors  sire  placed  marly  in  the  same  upright  plane,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
form  --^  --  I  ^^\^\y  each  other,  which  is  nearly  i8o^  At  L  is  a  ver>'  narrow 
upnv,  rmed  by  metallic  straight-edges,  placed  ver>^  close  together, 

and  »*..-/»! *.i,^  ci  direct  beam  of  sunlight  to  pass  into  the  apartment,  this 
being  the  only  light  which  is  permitted  to  enter.  From  what  has  been 
already  said  on  reflection  from  plane  mirrors,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  these  mirrors  will  reflect  the  beams  from  the  slit  in  such  a  manner  as 
10  imduce  the  same  effect,  in  ever)'  way,  as  if  there  were  a  real  slit  placed 
bcnind  each  mirror  in  the  symmetrical  positions,  A  and  B.  Each  virtual 
image  of  the  slit  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  real  source  of  light  at  A 
and  at  B  ;  thus,  for  example,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  lengths  of 
the  path*  traversed  by  the  beams  which  enter  at  L,  and  are  reflected  from 
the  miiTors^  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  they  came  from  A  and  B  respectively. 
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The  virtual  images  may  be  made  to  approach  as  near  to  each  other  as  waef 
be  required,  by  increasing  the  angle  between  the  two  miirors,  for,  whea 
this  becomes  i8o°,  that  is,  when  the  two  mirrors  are  in  one  plane,  the  two 
images  will  coincide.  If,  now,  a  screen  be  placed  as  at  F  g,  a  vcr>'  remark* 
able  effect  will  be  seen ;  for*  instead  of  simply  the  images  of  the  two  slits, 
there  wiU  be  visible  a  number  of  vertical  coloured  bands,  like  portions  of 
very  narrow  rainbows,  and  these  coloured  bands  are  due  to  the  two  sources 
of  light,  A  and  B  ;  for,  if  we  cover  or  remove  one  of  the  mirrors,  the  bands 
will  disappear  and  the  simple  image  of  the  slit  will  be  seen.  If,  however, 
we  place  in  front  of  L  a  piece  of  coloured  glass,  say  red,  we  shall  no  longer 
see  rainbow- hke  bands  on  the  screen,  but  in  their  place  we  shall  dnd  i 
number  of  strips  of  red  light  and  dark  spaces  alternately,  and,  as  before, 
these  arc  found  to  depend  upon  the  two  luminous  sources,  a  and  b.  W> 
must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  rays  exercise  a  mutual 
effect,  and  that,  by  their  superposition,  they  produce  darkness  at  some 


points  and  light  at  others.  These  alternate  dark  and  ligh  t  bands  are  formed 
on  the  screen  at  all  distances,  and  the  spaces  between  them  arc  greater  as 
the  two  images,  A  and  B,  are  nearer  together.  Further,  with  the  same  dis- 
position of  the  apparatus,  it  is  found  that  when  yellow  light  is  used  instead 
of  red,  the  bands  are  closer  together ;  when  green  glass  is  substituted  for 
yellow,  blue  for  green,  and  violet  for  blue,  that  the  bands  1>ecome  closer 
and  closer  with  each  colour  successively^  Hence,  the  effect  of  coloured 
bands,  which  is  produced  when  pure  sunlight  is  allowed  to  enter  at  L,  is 
due  to  the  superposition  of  the  various  coloured  rays  from  the  white  light 
Let  us  return  to  the  case  of  the  red  glass,  and  suppose  that  the  distance 
apart  of  the  two  images,  A  and  B,  has  been  measured,  by  observing  the 
angle  which  they  subtend  at  c,  and  by  measuring  the  distance,  c  o  D,  or 
rather,  the  distance  c  o  u  Now,  the  distances  of  A  and  B  from  the  centre 
of  each  dark  band,  and  of  each  light  band,  can  easily  be  ^T'^'i^*'*d,;ind  ii 
is  found  that  the  diff^rttncc  betu*een  the  two  distances  is  alv  ime  for 

the  same  band,  however  the  screen  or  the  mirrors  may  t  _  ^  ^\      Oo 

comparing  the  differences  of  the  distances  of  a  and  H  in  case  rui'  i  rJs, 

with  those  in  the  case  of  dark  ones,  it  was  found  that  the  fonu  :  bf 

expressed  by  the  even  muhiplesof  a  very  small  distance,  which  we  will  call 
d,  thus : 


1^1^ 
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while  the  diflferenccs  for  the  dark  bands  followed  the  odd  multiples  of  the 
same  quantity » 1/,  thus  : 

d,l^.  54  7^9^. 

These  results  arc  perfectly  explained  on  the  suppiosition  that  light  is  a  kind 

'  wave  motion,  and  that  tJie  distance,  </,  corresponds  to  half  ike  length  of 

mave.     We  have  the  waves  entering  L,  and  pursuing  different  lengths  of 

th  to  reach  the  screen  at  F  G,  and,  if  they  arrive  in  opposite  phases  of 

undulation,  the  superposition  of  two  will  produce  darkness.     The  undula- 

ons  will  plainly  be  in  opposite  phases  when  the  lengths  of  paths  differ  by 

odd  number  of  half  wave  lengths,  but  in  the  same  phase  when  they 

tfer  by  an  even  numben     Hence,  the  length  of  the  wave  may  be  deduced 

the  measurement  of  the  distances  of  A  and  B  from  each  dark  and  light 

nd^  and  it  is  found  to  diflfcr  with  the  colour  of  the  lights     It  is  also  plain 

,  as  we  know  the  velocity  of  light,  and  also  the  length  of  the  waves,  we 

jre  only  to  divide  the  length  that  light  passes  over  in  one  second,  by  the 

"^  "is  of  the  waves,  in  order  to  hnd  how  many  undulations  must  take  place 

second.    The  following  table  gives  the  wave-lengths,  and  the  number 

imdulatians  for  each  colour  : 


Cotottr. 

Number  of  Wave* 
in  one  mch. 

Number  of  Qictllations  in  one    { 
second. 

Red 1 

Orange    ... 

Yellow , 

Green 

Dlue 

Indigo...... 

Violet 

40.960 

43»5<^ 
46,090 
49,600 
53470 

5<^»56o 

60,040 

514,000,000,000,000       i 
557,000,000,000,000 

57S,ooo,ox).ooo,ooo 

62  1 ,000,OCOjOOO,000 

670,000,000,000,000 
709,000,000,000,000 
7  50^000,000,000,000 

These  are  the  results,  then,  of  such  e3cperiments  as  that  of  Fresnel's,  and 

tltliough  such  numbers  as  those  given  in  the  table  above  are  apt  to  be  con- 

"  lidered  as  representing  rather  the  exercise  of  scientific  imagination  than 

,  real  magnitudes  actually  measured,  yet  the  reader  need  only  go  carc- 

ully  over  the  account  of  the  experiment,  and  over  that  of  the  measurement 

'  the  velocity  of  light,  to  become  convinced  that  by  these  experiments 

'      :  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  light  has  really  been  measured, 

I  ic  dimensions  assigned  to  it,  even  if  it  be  not  actually  the  distance 

IN  Licit  to  crest  of  ether  waves^even,  indeed,  if  the  ether  and  its  waves 

ve  no  existence-    But  by  picturing  to  ourselves  light  as  produced  by  the 

raying  backwards  and  forwards  of  particles  of  ether,  we  are  better  able 

\  think  upon  the  subject,  and  we  can  represent  to  ourselves  the  whole  of 

ic  phenomena  by  a  few  simple  and  comparatively  familiar  conceptions. 

As  an  example  of  the  facility  with  which  the  ether  theory^  lends  itself 

» .iiilinL^  our  notions  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  take  the  explanation  of 

m.     Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  looking  at  a  ray  of  light  along 

I'jR,  and  that  we  can  see  the  particles  of  ether.     We  should,  in 

i:h  a  case,  sec  them  vibrating  in  planes  having  every  direction, and  their 

,  aths,  as  so  seen,  would  be  represented  by  an  inacfinite  number  of  the 

diameters  of  a  drclc.    Now,  suppose  we  make  the  ray  Erst  p^^  x^xcm^^ 
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rhomb  of  Iceland  spar :  we  should,  if  we  could  see  the  vibrating  partides 
in  the  emergent  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  perceive  them  swa^ng 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  direction  of  the  rays  in  two  planes  only^ 
as  represented  by  the  lines,  B  D  and  A  C,  in  the  two  cirdeSy  O  o  and  E  /, 
Fig.  214— that  is,  half  the  psuticles  would  be  vibrating  in  the  direction  B  D, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  direction  A  C ;  and  further,  the  two  directions 
would  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other — ^the  vibrations  fonning  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  being  performed  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the 
vibrations  producmg  the  ordinary  ray  take  place.  If— these  planes  being 
in  the  position  indicated  in  i,  Fig.  214 — we  turn  the  crystal  round  throu|$ 
90^,  they  would  rotate  with  it,  and  would  come  severally  into  the  position 
&own  in  2,  Fig.  214. 


Fig.  214. 


It  was  at  one  time  objeded  to  the  theory  which  represents  light  as  due 
to  wave-like  movements  that,  just  as  the  vibrations  which  constitute  sound 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  go  round  intercepting  bodies,  enabling  us,  for 
example,  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  bell  even  when  a  building  intervenes,  so  if 
vibrations  really  produce  light,  these  would  extend  within  the  shadows, 
and  we  ought  to  perceive  light  within  the  shadows,  bending,  as  it  were, 
round  the  edge  of  the  shadow-casting  body.  This  objection,  which  at  one 
time  presented  a  great  difficulty  for  the  wave  theory,  was  triumphantly  re- 
moved by  the  discovery  that  the  luminous  vibrations  do  extend  into  the 
shadow,  and  that  this  is  in  reality  never  completely  dark.  It  is  true  that, 
although  we  can  hear  round  a  comer,  we  are  in  general  unable  to  see  round 
it ;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  hearing,  the  sound  is  much 
weakened  by  intervening  objects,  and  that  there  are  what  may  be  termed 
sound  shadows,  A  ray  of  light  produces  sensible  effects  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  propagation  ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  the  successive  portions 
of  the  waves  advancing  along  it  are  centres  of  lateral  disturbances  pro- 
ducing new  or  secondary  waves  in  all  directions,  which,  however,  interfere 
with  and  destroy  each  other.  When  an  opaque  screen  intercepts  a  portion 
of  the  principal  wave,  it  also  stops  a  number  of  oblique  or  secondary  waves, 
which  would  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  rest  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  remaining  oblique  or  secondary  rays  are  quite  insensible  in  the 
presence  of  the  direct  light  But,  with  an  art)aratus  which  will  cost  but 
the  two  or  three  minutes'  time  required  to  construct  it,  the  reader  may  see 
for  himself  that  light  is  able  to  pass  round  an  obstacle^  and  he  may  witness 
directly  phenomena  of  the  same  order  as  those  presented  in  the  experiment 
of  FresnePs  mirrors,  which  require  costly  apparatus  for  their  production. 
Ht  has  only  to  take  two  fragments  oi  coicmoTi  N«m4Q'<9i-^Us!&^and  having 
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ade  a  piece  of  tinfoil  adhere  to  one  surface  of  each  piece  of  glass,  cut, 
"  I  a  sharp  penknife,  the  finest  possible  slit  in  each  piece  of  tinfoil,  making 
from  J  in.  to  i  in.  in  length.  If  he  will  then  hold  one  piece  of  glass 
!  ft  from  his  eye,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  line  between  his  eye  and  the 
r  other  luminous  body),  and  hold  the  other  piece  close  to  his  eye  with 
:  parallel  to  that  in  the  first  piece,  he  will  see  the  latter  not  simply  as 
\  of  light,  but  parallel  to  it  a  number  of  brilliantly-coloured  rainbow* 
_  Ice  bands  will  be  seen  on  either  side.  If,  instead  of  receiving  the  light 
from  the  sun,  or  from  a  candle-flame,  the  light  given  off  by  a  spirit-lamp, 
with  a  piece  of  salt  on  its  wick,  be  used,  bright  yellow  stripes  will  be  seen 
with  dark  spaces  l>etween  them.  Or,  if  the  piece  of  glass  next  the  sun  be 
red-coloured,  instead  of  plain  glass,  no  rainbow-like  bands  will  be  visible, 
but  a  number  of  bright  red  stripes  alternating  with  dark  bands  will  be  seen. 
The  reader  will  have  probably  now  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  these 
n  be  easily  explained  as  the  results  of  interferences  of  a  kind  quite  ana- 
yovis  to  those  of  the  waves  of  water  represented  in  the  diagram,  Fig,  212. 
\  rainbow-like  stripes  are  due  to  the  different  wave-lengths  of  the  dif- 
:  colours,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  bright  and  dark  bands  would 
Tned  at  different  positions.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  c»f  a  full  explana- 
tion of  these  beautiful  effects,  but  the  reader  requiring  further  information 
would  peruse  with  the  greatest  advantage  portions  of  Sir  John  HerscheVs 
"  Famihar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects." 

The  undulatory  theory  gives  also  an  easy  explanation  of  colours  ;  they 
being,  according  to  the  theory,  only  the  effects,  as  already  stated,  of  the 
different  rates  of  vibrations  of  the  ether.  If  the  ether  particles  perfonn 
5 J4,ooo,X)0/x>o,ooo  oscillations  in  a  second,  we  receive  the  impression  we 
call  red  colour;  if  they  execute  7 50,ooo,<xx>,ooo,ooo  vibrations,  the  impres- 
sioD  produced  on  our  organ  of  sight  is  different — we  call  it  violet;  and  so  on. 
Thus  science  teaches  us  that  visual  impressions  so  different  as  red,  green, 
bkic,  violet,  and  other  distinct  colours,  are,  in  reality,  all  due  to  movements 

of  one  and  the  same ^something ;   and  that  the  different  sensations 

of  colour  we  experience,  arise  merely  from  different  rates  of  recurrence  in 
[•these  movements.  In  the  subsequent  article  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
L«how  that  ordinary  light,  such  as  that  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  candle,  contains 
Irays  of  every  imaginable  colour,  mixed  together  in  such  proportions,  that 
ky^  this  light  falls  upon  a  piece  of  paper*  or  upon  snow,  we  have,  in  look- 
^^Bl  these  objects,  the  sensation  of  whiteness.  But,  if  the  light  falls  upon 
H^^Stibstance  which  is  able,  in  some  way,  to  absorb  or  destroy  some  of  the 
Bibrations,  the  admixture  of  which  makes  up  •*  white  light**  as  it  is  called, 
Khen  that  object  sending  back  to  our  eyes  the  rays  formed  of  the  remain- 
HHvfoup  of  vibrations,  gives  us  the  sensation  of  colour.  Suppose,  for 
^^piple,  a  substance  to  be  so  constituted  that  it  is  capable  of  absorbing,  or 
Kfienching  in  someway,  all  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  occur  at  a 
fcuirkcr  rate  than  520,000,000,000,000  in  a  second :  such  a  substance  would 
Kend  back  to  our  eyes  only  the  vibrations  which  constitute  red  light  (sec 
Bble,  page  4f  i),  and  we  should  say  the  substance  in  question  had  a  red 
Kolotir.  Similarly,  if  the  substance  gave  back  only  the  vibrations  which 
fcayc  the  quickest  rates,  we  should  call  the  substance  of  a  violet  character* 
■l^agent  which  produces  in  our  visual  organs  the  impression  of  colour  is, 
^^wbre,  not  in  the  objects,  but  in  the  light  which  falls  upon  them.  The 
^^^Ss  red^  not  because  it  has  redness  in  itself,  but  because  tlie  light  which 
^^Kjpon  It  cunuins  some  rays  in  which  there  are  movements  that  occur 
^Hraie  number  of  times  per  "second  that  gives  us  the  \mptts^\oTv  ^t  cafil 
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redness  ;  in  short,  the  colour  comes  not  from  the  flower  hot  from  the  light 
^'  But,"  the  reader  might  say, ''  the  rose  is  always  red  by  whatever  light  1 
see  it,  and  therefore  the  colour  must  be  in  the  flower.  Whether  I  view  it 
by  sunlight,  or  moonlight,  or  candlelight,  or  gaslight,  1  invariably  see  that 
it  is  rear  Now,  it  is  precisely  tliis  circumstance — the  seemingly  invari* 
able  association  of  the  object  with  a  certain  impression — ^in  this  case,  red- 
ness—that leads  our  judgment  astray,  and  makes  us  believe  that  the  colour 
is  in  the  object  Most  people  live  out  their  lives  without  anything  occur- 
ring to  them  which  would  give  them  the  least  idea  that  the  colours  of  the 
objects  they  see  around  them  are  not  in  these  objects  themselves,  but  are 
derived  from  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  objects.  And  it  required  the 
<:omparison  of  many  observations  and  experiments,  and  some  clear  reason- 
ing, to  establish  a  truth  so  unlike  the  most  settled  convictions  of  oi  Jinary 
mmds. 

The  point  in  question  is  fortunately  one  extremely  easy  of  experiment, 
since  we  have  simple  means  of  producing  light  in  which  the  vibrations  cor- 
responding to  only  one  colour  are  present  The  reader  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  try  the  following  experiment  for  himself.  Let  him  procure  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  place  on  the  wick  a  piece  of  conunon  salt  about  as  large 
as  a  pea.  Let  the  lamp  be  lighted  in  a  room  from  which  all  other  light  is 
completely  excluded,  and  bring  near  the  flame  a  red  rose  or  a  scarlet  gera- 
nium. The  flower  will  be  seen  with  all  its  redness  gone — it  will  appear 
of  an  ashy  grey  or  leaden  colour.  A  ball  of  bright  scarlet  wool,  such  as 
ladies  use  to  work  brilliant  patterns  for  cushions,  &c,  held  near  this  flame, 
is  apparently  transformed  into  a  ball  of  the  homely  grey  worsted  with  which, 
about  a  centur>'  ago,  old  ladies  might  be  seen  industriously  darning  stock- 
ings. The  experiment  is,  perhaps,  even  more  striking  when,  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  spirit-lamp,  is  placed  a  feeble  light  of  the  ordinary  kind,  a 
rushlight  for  example.  The  ball  of  wool,  held  near  the  latter,  shows  vivid 
scarlet,  but,  brought  near  the  spirit-lamp  with  the  salted  wick,  is  pale,  ashy 
grey.  Moving  thus  the  ball  of  worsted,  first  to  one  light  then  to  the  other, 
gives  a  most  convincing  and  striking  proof  of  the  entire  illusion  we  arc 
under  as  to  colour  being  an  inherent  quality  of  substances.  Similar  experi- 
ments may  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  A  bouquet,  viewed  by  the  rushlight, 
shows  the  so-called  natural  colours  of  the  flowers  ;  viewed  by  the  salted 
flame,  roses,  verbenas,  violets,  larkspurs,  and  leaves,  all  appear  of  the 
uniform  ashy  grey,  and  only  yellow  flowers  come  out  in  their  natural 
colours.  A  picture,  say  a  chromo-lithograph  after  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
landscapes  that  1  umer  ever  painted,  appears  a  work  in  monochrome,  and 
gives  exactly  the  effect  of  a  sepia  or  indian-ink  drawing.  The  most  bloom- 
ing complexion  vanishes,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a  cadaverous  aspect 
very  startling  to  persons  of  weak  nerves  ;  the  lips  especially,  which  might 
have  rivalled  pink  coral  by  ordinar>'  light,  take  a  repulsive  livid  hue.  All 
these  effects  may  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  by  using  the  gas-flame  of  a 
Bunsen's  burner,  having  a  lump  of  salt  placed  in  the  flame ;  or  by  means  of 
a  piece  oifine  wire  gauze,  about  six  inches  square,  supported  about  two  or 
three  inches  above  an  ordinary  gas-burner,  from  which  the  gas  is  allowed 
to  issue  without  being  lighted,  but  when  to  the  top  of  the  wire  gauze,  which 
is  strewed  with  small  fragments  of  salt,  a  light  is  applied,  the  gas  will  ignite 
only  above  the  gauze,  without  the  flame  passing  down  to  the  burner  below. 

A  fuller  explanation  of  these  strange  appearances  may  be  gathered  from 
the  subsequent  article ;  but  it  may  suffice  now  to  state  that  spirit,  or  gas 
buiTied  in  the  way  we  have  uidicaxed^  ^\Nt&  q»^  VL\^  or  no  light  of  any  kmd. 
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If,  bowevcr,  common  salt  be  introduced  into  ilie  flame,  ihen  light — but 
light  of  only  one  particular  colour — is  given  off,  and  that  colour  is  yellow. 
There  arc  no  red,  or  green,  or  blue,  or  violet  vibrations  given  off;  and  as 
the  objects  on  which  the  H^bt  falls  cannot  supply  these,  it  follows  that  with 
this  light  no  impression  corresponding^  to  tncse  colours  can  be  produced 
un  the  eye,  whatever  may  be  the  objects  upon  which  it  falls.  Such  experi- 
ments, not  simply  read  about  but  actually  performed,  cannot  fail  to  convince 
an  intelligent  person  that  the  colours  come  from  the  light  and  not  from  the 
*^  ">ject*  Of  course,  it  is  not  denied  that  there  is  in  each  substance  some* 
^  ing  that  determines  which  are  the  rays  absorbed,  and  which  are  the  rays 
reflected  to  the  eye— something  that  can  destroy  certain  waves,  but  is 
powerless  over  others  that  rebound  from  the  substance,  and  reaching  the 
"  lye,  there  produce  their  characteristic  impressions.  And  it  is  but  this  power 

"  sending  back  only  certain  rays  among  the  multitude  which  a  sunbeam 
ishes,  that  can  be  attributed  to  objects  when  we  say  that  they  have 

ich  or  such  a  colour.     In  this  sense,  then,  we  may  properly  say  that  the 

*9S€  u  red,  bat  it  is  also  at  the  same  time  undeniably  trtie  that  thi  redfuss 
u  n&t  in  the  rose. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  scientific  conclusions  as  those  we  have 
arrived  at  tend  in  any  way  to  rob  Nature  of  her  beauty,  or  that  our  sense 
of  the  loveliness  of  colour  is  in  any  danger  of  being  blunted  by  thus  tracing 
out,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  causes  and  sources  of  our  sensations.   The  poets 

ave  occasionally  said  harsh  things  of  science  —indeed,  one  goes  so  far  as 
stigmatize  the  man  of  science  as  one  who  would  '*  untwist  the  rainbow  " 
d  **  botanize  upon  his  mother's  grave ; "  and  another  thus  laments  dis- 
pelled illusions  : 

"  When  Science  from  Creation's  face 
EnchjiDiment's  vctJ  Miiithdrawt, 
Whi^t  lovely  visions  yield  iheir  place 
To  coUl  material  laws  I " 
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Now,  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  the  scientific  view  is  surely 
autiful  as  the  ordinary  one.  We  can,  it  is  true,  no  longer  regard  the 
as  ha\ing  in  themselves  the  colours  which  common  obscn^alion 
jtes  to  them,  but  we  look  upon  the  material  world  as  being,  so  to 
speak,  the  neutral  canvas  upon  which  Light,  the  great  painter,  spreads 
,Jiis  varied  tints,  although,  unlike  the  real  canvas  of  an  artist,  which  is  not 
Only  neutral,  but  receives  indifferently  whatever  hues  aie  laid  upon  it,  the 
{Objects  around  us  exercise  a  selective  effect — as  if  the  picture  of  Nature 
ivcrc  produced  by  each  part  of  the  canvas  refusing  all  the  tints  save  one, 
but  itself  supplying  none.  The  tendency  of  the  study  of  science  to  increase 
ur  interest  in  the  great  spectacle  of  Nature,  and  to  enhance  our  appre- 
1  of  her  charms,  has  been  more  justly  indicated  by  another  poet  — 
■  thus : 

'*  Nor  ever  yet 
The  mtlting  rainbow'*  vernal  tinctured  hues 
Tct  tnc  li^ve  dtrnie  so  pleasing,  a*  when  fiirst 
The  haitd  of  Science  pointed  out  tl>c  path 

In  which  the  ^unbeaou  gleaming  from  the  west 

Fall  on  fhe  watery  clow),  whose  darlc*oin«  ireil 

Involves  the  orient" 


F!G.  21$.— Portrait  0/  Professor  Kirchhoff. 
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TANY  of  the  modern  discoveries  and  inventions  already  described  la 
^  these  pages  have  been  instances  of  practical  applications  of  science 
to  the  even^'day  wants  of  mankind ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  subject 
we  now  enter  upon  flows  mainly  from  other  sources  than  direct  applirations 
of  its  principles  in  useful  arts,  although  these  applications  are  already  neither 
few  nor  unimportant.  But  that  which^  in  the  highest  degree,  claims  our  atien* 
tion  and  excites  our  admiration  in  the  revelations  of  the  specrroscope  is  the 
wonderful  and  wholly  unexpected  extent  to  w^hich  this  instrunacnt  has  en* 
larged  our  knowledge  of  the  universe, and  the  apparent'  v  quale  mcjifif 

by  which  this  has  been  accomplished*     A  little  tria  : -ce  of  glass 

gives  us  power  to  rob  the  stars  of  their  secrets^and  icn:>  mrc  about  mo» 
distant  orbs  than  the  wildest  imagination  could  have  dceineil  attainable  10 
human  knowledge.  One  of  the  most  acute  philosophers  of  •'»'*  ...*-si^nt 
century-,  a  profound  thinker  who  devoted  his  mind  to  the  cor-  di 

the  mutual  relations  of  the  sciences,  declared  cmphaticalK\  n.  ny 

years  ago^  that  all  we  could  know  of  the  heavenly  bodies  n  n* 

fined  to  an  acquaintance  with  their  motions,  and  to  such  a  I  ^      ni- 

^  ance  with  their  features  as  the  telescope  reveals  in  the  les:^  di^taot  ones. 
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i'fl/-.wlM^^c  of  iheir  composition,  he  expressly  asserted,  could  never  be 
t  >r  we  could  have  no  means  of  chemically  examining  the  matter 

kiey  arc  constituted.    Such  was  the  deliberate  utterance  of  a  man 
no  means  disposed  to  underrate  the  power  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
_^jirsuit  of  truth.    And  such  might  still  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
and  of  the  unlearned,  but  for  the  remarkable  train  of  discoveries  which  has 
kd  us  to  the  construction  of  mstnmienls  revealing  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
ubstances  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  Wc  have 
^  aitf,  for  c)cample»  the  same  certainty  about  the  existence  of  iron  in  our 
~!iun.  that  we  have  about  its  existence  in  the  poker  and  longs  on  the  hearth* 
The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a  new  science;  and  two  branches 
of  knowledge  which  formerly  seemed  far  as  the  poles  asunder^namely, 
astronomy  and  chemistry ^ — have  their  interests  united  in  this  new  science  of 
elestial  chemistr).     The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  spectroscopic  research  is  so  rapid,  and  the  (iield  is  so  promising, 
at  the  well-instructed  juvenile  of  the  future,  instead  of  idly  rep>eating  the 
simple  lay  of  our  childhood : 

**  Twinkle,  twinkle,  Jitlle  itu-, 
How  I  WifHder  wha.t  you  are  !  ** 

Fill  probably  only  have  to  direct  his  sidereal  spectroscope  to  the  object  of 
* ;  admiration  in  order  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  what  the  star  is, 
bcmically  and  physically, 

[_The  results  whvch  have  already  been  obtained  in  celestial  chemistry,  and 

f  branches  of  spectroscopic  science,  are  so  surprising,  and  apparently 

_  fvoic  from  the  range  of  ordinary  experience,  that  the  reader  can  only 

preciate  these  wonderful  discoveries  by  tracing  the  steps  by  which  they 

:  been  reached.     A  few  fundamental  phenomena  of  light  have  already 

^spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  article  ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  these 

ive  prepared  the  reader^s  mind 
f  consideration  of  the  new  facts 
:  are  about  to  describe.     I  n  discus- 
•''c  foregoing  pages,  the  sub- 
1  .iction,  we  have,  in  order 
.4t;ader's  attention  might  not 
\  omitted  all  mention  of 
tnce  attending  it,  when  a 
'ordinary  light  falls  upon  a 
ing  surface,  such  a-s  that  re- 
nted in   F'ig,  203,     The  laws 
lexptained  apply,  in  fact,  to  elc- 
rays,  and  not  to  ordinary 
:ht,  which  is  a  mixture  of  a 
auhimdc  of  clcmentar\'  ravs, 
How,  green,  &c.     When  such 
falls  obliquely  upon  a  piece 

Slass,  the  ray  is,  at  ils  entninre, 

., :..  ,,1,-,..-.^ —  ^.,...1.,.  .-, 

Fig.  216, 


u,  as  represented  by  Fig.  2t6,      Each  elementary  ray 
.:j:h  have  been  explained,  and  therefore  each  emerges 
tlie  second  surface  of  the  plate  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  and,  in 
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constquence  of  this,  the  separation  is  not  perceptible  under  r^  r  ir- 

cunistances  with  plates  of  glass  having  parallel  surfaces.     Bu  t«  m  nd 

surface  be  inclined  so  as  to  form  such  an  angle  with  the  hrst  xU.ik  hit.  i«i)s 
are  rendered  still  more  divergent  in  their  exit,  then  the  separation  of  the 
light  into  its  elementar)^  coloured  rays  becomes  quite  obvious.  Such  is 
the  arrang-ement  of  the  surfaces  in  a  prism,  and  in  the  triangular  pieces  of 
glass  which  are  used  in  lustres. 

For  the  fundamental  ex|>erimental  fact  of  our  subject,  we  must  go  back 
two  centuries,  when  we  shall  find  Sir  Isaac  Newton  making  his  celebrated 
analysis  of  light  by  means  of  the  glass  prism.  We  shall  describe  Newton's 
experiment,  for,  although  it  was  peformcd  so  iong  ago,  and  is  generally 
well  known,  it  will  render  our  view  of  the  present  subject  more  complete; 
and  it  will  also  serve  to  impress  on  the  reader  an  additional  instance  of 
the  world's  indebtedness  to  that  great  mind,  when  we  thus  trace  the  grand 
results  of  modern  discovery  from  their  source,  *'  It  is  well  "  is  the  remark 
of  a  clear  thinker  and  eloquent  writer.  **to  turn  aside  from  tl.e  fretful  din 
of  the  present,  and  to  dwell  with  gratitude  and  respect  upon  the  services  of 
*  those  mighty  men  of  old,  who  have  gone  down  to  the  grav^  with  their 
weapons  of  war,'  but  who,  while  they  lived,  won  splendid  victories  o^'er 
ignorance," 

The  experiment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  will  be  readily  understood  firom 
Fig.  2  J  7,  where  c  is  the  prism,  and  A  c  represents  the  path  of  a  beam  ol 
sunlight  allowed  to  enter  into  a  dark  apartment  through  a  small  rtmnd 


Flc  iiT.^Newtoffs  Expmmeni, 


hole  in  a  shutter,  all  other  light  being  excluded  from  the  apartment.  la 
this  position  of  the  prism,  the  rays  into  which  the  sunbeam  is  broken  m 
its  entrance  into  the  glass  were  bent  upwards,  and  at  their  emenjence  from 
the  glass  they  were  again  bent  upwards,  still  more  sepanited,  so  thnt  when 
a  white  screen  was  placed  in  their  path,  instead  of  a  white  <.»!  -e 

of  the  sun  appearing,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  th'-  .n 

merely  refracted  and  not  split  up,  Newton  saw  on  the  screen  the  .^luuUy* 
coloured  band,  D  D^  which  he  termed  the  spfdrum.  The  letters  in  the 
/II  i/rc  indicate  the  relaiwe  \Kys\uotv^  cA  \.V\ti  \mWvv%  colours,  red,  unuigiev 
yei'ow,  ^reen,  blue,  &c,  by  i\vcVt  mvu^^  Vxxv«^.    *\^  v^^syM^Tcsot  <^^ 
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J  coloured  image  of  the  sun»  is  red  at  the  end,  R,  where  the  rays  are 
refracted,  and  violet  ai  the  other  extremity,  where  the  refraction  is 
Sst,  while,  in  the  iniermediate  spaces,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  pass  by 
lib'c  gradations  into  each  other.     Newton  varied  his  experiment  in 

ways,  as,  for  example,  by  trjing  the  effect  of  refraction  through  a 
id  prism  on  the  differently  coloured  rays.  He  found  that  the  second 
^jdjd  not  divide  the  yellow  rays,  for  instance,  into  any  other  colour, 
■tty  bent  them  out  of  the  straight  course,  to  form  on  the  second 
RKomewhat  broader  band  of  yellow,  and  similarly  with  regard  to  the 
i.  From  these,  and  a  number  of  other  experiments  described  in  his 
icks,'*  'A.  D.  1675),  Newton  concludes,  *'that  if  the  sun's  light  consisted 
I  one  sort  of  rays,  there  would  be  but  one  colour  in  the  whole  world, 
tiuld  it  be  possible  to  produce  any  new  colour  by  retlections  and  re- 
&ns,  and,  by  consequence,  the  variety  of  colours  depends  upon  the 
osition  of  hght/*  ....."  And  if,  at  any  lime,  I  speak  of  light  and 
br  coloured,  or  endued  with  colours,  1  would  be  underst*3od  to  speak, 
hilosophically  and  properly,  but  grossly,  and  accordingly  to  such  con* 
>ns  as  vulgar  people  in  seeing  all  these  experiments  would  be  apt  tc 
f.  For  the  rays,  to  speak  properly,  are  not  coluured.  In  them  there 
liing  else  than  a  certain  power  iind  disposition  to  stir  up  a  sensation 
S  or  ih:it  colour.  For,  as  sound  in  a  bell,  a  musical  string,  or  other 
ling  Ixidy,  is  nothing  but  .1  trembling  motion,  and  in  the  air  nothing 
^»at  motion  propagated  from  the  object,  and  in  the  sensorium  't  is  a 
I  of  thai  motion  under  the  funn  of  a  sound  ;  so  colours  in  the  object 
>thing  but  a  disposition  to  rellect  this  or  that  sort  of  rays  moiie  copi- 

than  the  rest :  in  the  rays  they  are  nothing  but  their  dispositions  to 

gate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  sensorium,  and  in  the  sensonum 

lu*  sc:nsri!tnn<  of  these  motions  under  ihe  form  of  colours." 

iT  .-  investigations  of  Newton's  have  been  the  admiration 

L  liopher^,  and  even  poets  have  caught  inspiration  from 
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through  a  circular  aperture,  were,  however,  not  simple  spectra.  The  cir- 
cular beam  may  be  considered  as  built  up  of  flat  and  very  thin  bands  of 
light,  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  and  a  simple  ray  would  be  formed 
by  one  of  these  flat  bands ;  as  the  round  opening  would  allow  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  rays  to  enter,  each  would  produce  its  own  spectrum  on  the 
screen,  and  the  actual  image  would  be  formed  of  a  number  of  spectra 
overlapping  each  other.  When  the  aperture  by  which  the  light  is  admitted 
consists  merely  of  a  narrow  slit,  or  line,  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism, 
we  obtain  what  is  termed  difure  spectrum.  When  the  prism  is  properly 
placed,  an  eye,  viewing  the  fine  slit  through  it,  sees  a  spectrum  formed,  as 
It  were,  of  a  succession  of  virtual  images  of  the  slit  in  all  the  elementary 
coloured  rays. 

The  person  who  first  examined  the  solar  spectrum  in  this  manner  was  the 
English  chemist  WoIlaston,who,  in  1802,  found  that  the  spectrum  thus  ob- 
served was  not  continuous,  but  that  it  was  crossed  at  intervals  by  dark  lines. 
Wollaston  saw  them  by  placing  his  eye  directly  behind  the  prism.  Twelve 
years  later,  namely,  in  1814,  the  German  optician  Fraunhofer  devised  a 
much  better  mode  of  viewing  the  spectrum ;  tor,  instead  of  looking  through 
the  prism  with  the  naked  eye,  he  used  a  telescope,  placing  the  prism  and 
the  telescope  at  a  distance  of  24  ft  from  the  slit,  the  virtual  imaee  of  which 
was  thus  considerably  magnified.  The  prism  was  so  placed  that  the  in- 
cident and  refracted  rays  formed  nearly  equal  angles  with  its  faces,  in 
which  circumstance  the  ray  is  least  deflected  from  its  direction,  and  the 
position  is  therefore  spoken  of  as  being  that  of  minimum  deviation.  It 
can  be  shown  that  this  position  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  refracted  rays 
can  produce  clear  and  sharp  virtual  images  of  the  slit,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  in  all  instruments  to  have  the  prism  so  adjusted.  Fraunhofer 
then  saw  that  the  dark  lines  were  very  numerous,  and  he  found  that  they 
always  kept  the  same  relative  positions  with  regard  to  the  coloured  spaces 
they  crossed  ;  that  these  positions  did  not  change  when  the  material  of 
which  the  prism  was  made  was  changed  ;  and  that  a  variation  in  the  re- 
fracting angle  of  the  prism  did  not  affect  them.  He  then  made  a  ver\' 
careful  map,  laying  down  upon  it  the  position  of  354  of  the  lines  out  of  about 
600  which  he  counted,  and  indicated  their  relative  intensities,  for  some 
arc  finer  and  less  dark  than  others.  The  most  conspicuous  lines  he  dis- 
tinguished by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  these  are  still  so  indicated  ;  and 
the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  called  "  Fraunhofer's  Lines."  These 
lines,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  are  of  great  importance  in  our  subject. 
A  few  of  the  more  obvious  ones  are  shown  in  No.  i,  Plate  XVII.  Fraun- 
hofer found  that  these  lines  were  always  produced  by  sunlight,  whether 
direct,  or  diffused,  or  reflected  from  the  moon  and  planets  ;  but  that  the 
light  from  the  fixed  stars  formed  spectra  having  different  lines  from  those 
in  the  sun—  although  he  recognized  in  some  of  the  spectra  a  few  of  the 
same  lines  he  found  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  fact  of  these  differences 
in  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  proved  that  the  cause  of  the  dark 
lines,  whatever  it  might  be,  must  exist  in  the  light  of  these  self-luminous 
bodies,  and  not  in  our  atmosphere.  It  was,  however,  some  years  afterwards 
ascertained  that  the  passage  of  the  sun's  light  through  the  atmosphere 
does  give  rise  to  some  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum  ;  for  it  was  found  that 
certain  lines  make  their  appearance  only  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon, 
and  its  rays  consecjuendy  pass  through  a  much  greater  thickness  of  air. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  hrst  noticed  \t\  \8p  that  certain  coloured  gases  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  some  of  iVve  swTvsT?k.>js,sQ^QKax.^^^^Rs^x>fflSL^wbfin  the 
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lys  are  made  to  pass  through  such  a  gas  before  falling  on  the  prism,  is 
&S5ed  W  a  series  of  dark  lines— altogether  diflferent  from  Fraunhofers 
Ijes^  though  these  are  also  present  The  gas  in  which  this  property  was 
noticed  is  that  called  **  nitric  peroxide  ''—a  brownish-red  gas,  of  which 
tren  a  thin  stratum  produces  a  well-marked  series  of  dark  lines.  The  same 
property  'was  soon  discovered  in  the  vapours  of  bromine,  iodine,  and  a  cer- 
tain compound  of  chlorine  and  ox>gen-  Each  substance  furnishes  a  system 
[  lines  peculiar  to  itself:  thus  the  vapour  of  bromine,  although  it  has  almost 
actly  the  same  colour  as  nitric  peroxide,  gives  a  totally  different  set  of 
These,  therefore,  do  not  depend  on  the  mere  colour  of  the  gas  or 
apour^  and  this  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  of  many  coloured  vapours 
Dducing  no  dark  Imes  whatever  :  the  vapour  of  tungsten  chloride,  for 
LiTiple,  although  in  colour  so  exactly  like  bromine  vapour  that  the  two 
jlnnot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  yields  no  lines  whatever. 
In  Fig.  2lS  is  represented  a  lai.ip  for  burning  coal  gas,  which  is  con- 
antly  used  by  chemists  as  a  source  of  heat.  It  is  known  as  '*  Bunsen's 
Brncr,"  from  its  inventor  the  celebrated  German  chemist  It  consists  of 
tretal  tube,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and  \  in* 
\  diameter,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
15  is  admitted  by  a  small  jet  communi- 
Iting  with  the  elastic  tube  which  brings 
^e  gas  to  the  apparatus.  A  little  below 
tie  level  of  the  jet  there  are  tvvo  lateral 
enings  which  admit  air  to  the  tube. 
Ne  gas,  therefore,  becomes  mixed  with 
Ir  within  thctube,and  thisinBammable 
liHturc  streams  from  the  top  of  the  itibe 
nd  readily  ignites  on  the  approach  of  a 
jime,  the  mixture  burning  with  a  pale 
puish  flame  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
bis  htllc  apparatus  is  not  only  the  most 
^eiful  pieces  of  chemical  apparatus  ever 
cviscd,  but  it  furnishes  highly  instruc- 
ve  illustrations  of  several  points  in 
_  hemical  and  physical  science  ;  and  to 
some  of  these  we  invite  the  reader's 
attention,  as  they  have  an  immediate 
aring  on  our  present  subject  Coal- 
as  is  a  mixture  of  various  compounds  of 

he  two  elementary  bodies,  hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  and  when  the  gas  bums, 
hese  substances  are  respectively  uniting  with  the  ox>gen  of  the  air,  pro- 
lucing  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.     Now,  when  coal-gas  is  burnt  in  the 
rdinary  manner  as  a  source  of  light,  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  loo  small  to 
jdmit  of  the  complete  combustion  of  all  its  constituents  j  and  as  the  oxygen 
fiore  c^igerly  seizes  upon  the  hydrogen  dian  upon  the  carbon,  a  large  pro- 
^n  of  the  latter  thus  set  free  from  its  hydrogen  coaipound  is  deposited 
)  flame  in  the  solid  form,  and  is  there  intensely  heated*    The  presence 
^d  carbon  in  nn  ordinary  gas  flame  is  easily  proved  by  holding  in  it  a 
Lgmcni  in,  or  a  piece  of  metal,  which  will  become  covered 

j)t    In  1  uf  the  Bunsen  burner  there  is  no  soot, because  the 

l&ed  supply  of  oxygen,  afforded  by  previously  mixing  the  gas  with  air, 
^s  the  whole  of  the  constituents  of  the  gas  to  be  completely  burnt  ; 
Isnd  this  is  0/  xht^rcAitn  advantage  10  the  chemist, 'wVwi  a\vt^>{^  ^laitv^vv^ 


Fig.  218. — BunserCs  Burner  on  a 
stand. 
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have  the  vessels  he  heats  free  from  soot,  in  order  that  he  may  observe  what 
is  taking  place  within  them.  The  flaine  of  Bunsen 'S  lamp  becomes  that  d 
an  ordinary  sooty  gas  flame,  when  the  two  orifices  ^^hich  admit  the  air  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  closed  up,  and  then,  of  course^  the  lempeiatiire 
cannot  be  so  high  as  when  the  whole  constituents  of  the  gas  arc  com- 
pletely burnt,  but  the  flame  becomes  highly  luminous  ;  whereas  when  tbc 
orifices  are  open  rt  gives  so  little  light,  that  in  a  dark  room  one  cannot  ytt 
a  finger  held  ao  in,  from  the  lamp*  Plainly  the  cause  of  this  di^enence  is 
connected  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  heated  particles  of  solid 
carbon.  The  non- luminous  flame  contains  no  solid  panicles  ;  the  brig  hi 
part  of  the  other  flame  is  full  of  them-  To  these  heated  particles  of  ^bd 
carbon  we  are,  then,  indebted  for  the  light  which  burning  coal-gas  supplin 
And,  since  we  are  able  by  such  artificial  illumination  todistinguTsh  colouri, 
the  white-hot  carbon  must  give  off  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and 
WT  should  expect  to  find  in  the  spectrum  produced  bj^  such  a  flame,  the  fcd^ 
yellow^  green,  and  other  coloured  rays,  *  And  such  is  indeed  the  spectmm 
which  these  incandescent  carbon  particles  produce :  it  resembles  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  0/ dark  Hnes^  so  that  tbe  apfpea^ 
ance  is  that  represented  in  No.  1,  Plate  XVI  I.,  if  we  suppose  the  Frauntmfer 
lines  removed.  If  the  pale  blue  flame  of  the  Bunsen's  burner  be  similarly 
examined,  the  spectrum,  No,  14,  Plate  XVI  I.,  shows  that  only  a  few  mys  of 
certain  refrangibilities  are  emitted,  forming  bright  lines  here  and  there,  but 
of  little  intensity,  while  the  whole  of  the  other  rays  arc  absient  This  showi 
that  while  the  highly  heated  solid  gives  off  all  rays  from  red  to  violet  with- 
out interruption,  the  still  more  highly  heated  gases  give  off  only  a  few 
selected  rays.  ^ 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  substances  impart  certain 
to  flanges,  and  such  substances  have  been  long  employed  to 
coloured  effects  in  fireworks,  &c.     But  coloured  names  cfo  not  aMMTlo 
have  been  examined  by  the  prism  until  1822,  when  Sir  John  HcniM 
described  the  spectra  of  strontium,  copper,  and  of  some  other  iubUMinm 
remarking  that  **  The  colours  thus  communicated  by  the  difierent  biMtt 
flame  afford  in  many  cases  a  ready  and  neat  way  of  detecting  entiCBldl 
minute  quantities  of  them."    A  few  years  later,  Fox  Talbot  described  VB 
method  of  obtaining  a  monochromatic  flame,  by  usixMf  in  a  spiiit-lin 
diluted  alcohol  in  which  a  little  salt  has  been  dissolved.  The  papo'inirtn 
he  describes  this  and  other  observations  concludes  thus :  '*  If  this  Ofiillta 
should  be  correct  and  applicable  to  the  other  definite  rays,  a  glance  at  Ae 
prismatic  spectrum  of  flame  may  show  it  to  contain  substances  VFiudlit 
would  otherwise  require  a  laborious  chemical  analysis  to  detect"  Hen  ve 
have  the  first  hint  of  that  spectnim  analysis  which  has  provided  the 
with  a  method  of  surpassing  delicacy  for  the  detection  of  metallic 
The  spectra  of  cr)]oured  flames  were  also  subsequentlv  examined  and 
described  by  Professor  \V.  A.  Miller,  but  the  most  complete  investigatiOD 
into  the  subject  was  made  by  Professors  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  who  alio 
contrived  a  convenient  instrument,  or  spectroscope^  for  the  examination  od 
comparison  of  different  spectra.     The  instrument  has  received  many  jik 
provements  and  modifications,  but  the  essential  parts  are  one  or  mdf 
prisms ;  a  slit,  through  which  the  light  to  be  examined  is  allowed  to  enter;  ^ 
tube,  having  at  the  other  end  a  lens  to  render  parallel  the  rays  from  the  A\^ 
a  telescope,  through  which  the  spectrum  is  viewed;  and  usually  some  i)||^^ 
ratus  by  which  the  positions  of  the  different  lines  may  be  identified. 

A  very  elegant  instrument,  made  b^  >^x .  ^oKtv  Bcowning,  of  the  Strandp  b 


^ 
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refiresented  in  Fig.  519.    It  has  a  single  prism,  made  of  glass,  of  great  power 

'  >>ng  the  rays.    The  prism  is  supported  on  a  little  stage*  placed  in  the 

I  r  ,1  horizontal  circular  brass  table  about  6  in.  in  diameter.    On  the 

kii  IS  seen  a  tube,  about  \  5  iru  lung,  at  the  outer  extremity  of  which  is  the 
sln»  formed  of  pieces  of  metal  very^  accurately  shaped.  One  of  these  pieces 


Fig.  219.- 


itk  one  Prism, 


slides  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  slit,  and,  by  means  of  a  spring 
and  a  fine  screw,  can  be  very  nicely  adjusted,  so  that  an  opening  of  any 
|«dcgree  of  fineness  can  be  rtadily  obtained.     In  front  of  the  slit  is  a  small 
Iglass  prism,  with  its  edges  parallel  to  the  slit,  but  only  half  its  height   The 
|bases  of  this  prism  arc  formed  of  two  sides  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal, 
ind,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  one  side  is  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  slit,  and 
he  other  to  ihe  axis  of  the  tube.     Rays  of  light  coming  from  a  source  on 
Ithe  left  of  the  slit  (as  seen  in  the  hgure)  will,  therefore^  enter  this  little 
Iprism,  and  be  totally  reflected  (see  page  399)  by  the  diagonal  surface,  down 
[the  axis  of  the  tube  through  the  lower  half  only  of  the  slit.     This  is  the 
■only  office  of  this  prism,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispersion  of  the 
mp:  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  will  be  seen  presently.    It  is  fixed  in  such 
Ift  manner  that,  when  required,  it  can  be  turned  aside  with  the  touch  of  a 
uinger,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  slit  exposed*     A  peculiarity  m  these 
jinsirumenti  of  Mr.  lirowning^s  is  the  admirable  arrangement  for  deter- 
Itnining  the  position  of  any  line  in  a  spectrum.     For  this  purj>ose,  the  eye- 
piece of  the  telescope  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  cross-wires,  and  the  tele* 
icope  itself,  which  is  about  1 8  in.  in  length,  moves  in  a  horizontal  plane 
Tound  the  axis  of  the  circular  brass  table,  from  which  an  arm  projects, 
Icarrying  a  ring  into  which  the  telescope  screws.   This  arm  carries  a  vemiir 
Llong  the  limb  of  the  circular  table,  which  is  very  accurately  divided  into 
fthirds  of  de^'rccs,  so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  vernier  the  angular  position 
tie  can  be  read  off  to  a  minute,  that  is,  to  ^ih  of  a  degree.   The 
the  telescope  is  provided  with  a  screw  for  cLimping  it  in  any 
^n  while  the  rr    '  ':en.     On  r'      -         *     "^  uf  the 

\x\  faBunscn'sl'  i-um  pnoti  stance 
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looking  through  the  telescope,  and  the  cross-wires  being  also  in  view,  the 
point  of  their  intersection  may  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  any  line  of 
the  spectrum,  and  the  telescope  being  clamped  in  this  position,  the  angular 
rcadmg  thus  taken  determines  the  position  of  the  line.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  angular  positions  in  which  the  principal  Fraunhofer's  lines  are  seen 
having  been  observed  and  recorded,  the  angular  position  of  any  line  in  an- 
other spectrum  will  at  once  determine  its  position  among  the  Fraunhofer 
lines ;  or  the  spectrum  may  be  mapped  by  laying  down  the  angular  read- 
ings of  the  lines  by  means  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  And,  again,  in  the 
little  prism  in  front  of  the  slit  we  have  the  means  of  bringing  two  spectra 
in  view  at  once,  one  being  from  a  light  directly  in  front,  and  the  other  from 
a  light  at  the  side.  The  two  spectra  are  seen  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
coincidence  or  difference  of  their  lines  may  be  directly  observed.  When  the 
instrument  is  in  use,  the  prism  and  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  covered  with 
a  black  cloth,  loosely  thrown  over  them,  by  which  all  stray  light  is  shut  out 
The  author  has  had  in  use  for  several  years  one  of  these  instruments,  and 
he  cannot  forbear  expressing  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  its  powers,  which 
he  finds  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordinar>'  chemical  purposes,  while  the  accu- 
racy of  the  workmanship  is  really  wonderful,  considering  the  very  moderate 
price  of  the  instrument. 

The  substances  the  spectra  of  which  are  most  conveniently  examined  are 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Small  cjuantities  of  the  salts 
of  these  metals,  placed  in  a  loop  of  fine  platinum  wire,  impart  characteristic 
colours  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  to  that  of  a  spirit-lamp.  For  the 
examination  of  the  spectra  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  lines  come 
out  much  more  vividly.  Indeed,  at  temperatures  higher  than  that  of  the 
Bunsen's  burner,  such  as  in  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen,  or  in  the  voltaic 
arc,  some  substances  give  out  additional  lines.  In  Plate  XVII.,  Nos.  2to(>, 
is  shown  the  appearance  of  the  spectra  produced  by  the  Bunsen's  burner 
when  salts  of  the  met  ils  are  held  in  the  flame  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  spectra  are  examined  with  the  instrument  just  described. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these  spectra  is  that  produced  by  sodium  compounds, 
such  as  common  salt.  The  smallest  particle  of  this  substance  imparts  an 
intense  yellow  colour  to  the  flame,  and  the  spectrum  is  found  to  take  the 
form  of  a  single  bright  yellow  line— No.  3.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
presence  of  the  ^  flooiofloo^^^  P^^*  ^f  ^  jf '<''"  of  sodium  can  be  detected  by 
the  production  of  this  line.  Indeed,  the  very  delicacy  of  this  sodium  re- 
action renders  it  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  line,  for  sodium  is 
found  to  be  present  in  almost  everything, — a  fact  the  earlier  observers  of 
spectra  were  not  aware  of,  for  they  attributed  this  yellow  line  to  water, 
which  was  the  only  substance  they  knew  to  be  so  generally  diffused.  If  a 
platinum  wire  be  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  until  all  the 
sodium  indications  have  disappeared,  it  suffices  to  remove  the  wire,  and, 
without  allowing  it  to  come  into  contact  with  anything,  to  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  to  cause  it  again  to  give  the  characteristic 
yellow  colour  when  again  plunged  into  the  flame.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  element  is  contained  in  all  the  floating  particles  which  pervade 
the  atmosphere.  The  spectroscope  is  not  required  to  show  the  presence  of 
the  sodium  on  the  platinum  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  the  colour 
imparted  to  the  flame  being  plainly  visible  to  the  eye,  and  it  needs  only  the 
Bunsen  burner  and  2  in.  of  platinum  wire  to  prove  the  fact,  and  also  to  show 
that  mere  contact  with  the  fingers  is  enough  to  highly  charge  the  wire  with 
sodium  compounds.  Any  volatile  com^und  of  potassium  gives  the  spec- 
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tram  represented  by  No.  2,  the  principal  lines  being  a  red  line  and  one  in 
tiic  extreme  violet,  the  latter  being  somewhat  difficuU  to  observe.  There 
_i5  also  a  third  rather  ill-defined  red  line,  and  a  portion  of  a  faint  cominuous 
ectrum.  Salts  of  strontium  impart  a  bright  red  colour  lo  the  flame,  and 
he  spectrum  they  produce  is  shov^-n  by  No.  6,  in  which  are  seen  several 
rij^'ht  red  lines  and  a  fainter  blue  one.  Calcium,  which  also  gives  a  red- 
pish  colour  to  flame,  furnishes  an  entirely  diftercnt  set  oi  lines  (No.  5).  and 
urium  salt  another,  contammg  numerous  Jmes,  especially  some  very  vivid 
ecn  ones. 

In  all  the  cases  we  have  named,  and  whenever  bright  lined  spectra  are 
Urntshcd  by  substances  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  in  burning  hya/o- 
ygas,  or  in  the  intensely  hot  voltaic  arc,  there  is  evidence  that  the  sub- 
Bs  are  converted  into  vapour  or  gab.     We  have  already  seen  how  hot 

carbon  gives  a  continuous  spectnim,  while  carbon  in  the  state  of 

ascous  combination  gives  most  of  the  bright  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum 
'  coal-gas  (No,  14).  Ii  is  observed  also  thai  the  more  readily  volaiized 
:  the  salts,  the  more  vivid  are  the  bright  lines  they  produce  when  heated 
a  flame.  It  must  be  understood  that  each  element  gives  it  own  charac- 
eristic  lines,  that  these  are  always  m  precisely  ihe  same  position  in  the 
ecinjm,  that  no  substance  produces  a  line  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
nother,  however  near  two  lines  due  to  diflcrent  substances  may,  in  some 
scs,  appear;  and  also,  that  however  the  salts  of  the  different  metals  are 
1  together,  each  produces  its  own  Imcs,  and  each  ingredient  may  be 
iiized.  And  this  is  done  m  an  instant  by  an  experienced  observer — 
Ttftere  glance  at  the  superposed  spectra  of,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  metals, 
MifAces  to  infonn  him  which  are  present  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  in 
liis  optical  mode  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  bodies  which  gives  the 
ubject  the  highest  interest,  namely^  the  circumstance  that  the  spectrum  is 
broduced  and  the  bodies  recognised,  however  far  from  the  observer  the 
luminous  gas  may  be  placed,  the  only  condition  required  being  that  the 
ays  reach  the  instrument* 

Until  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's  spectroscopic  investigations,  lithium  was 
apposed  to  be  a  rare  metal,  occurring  only  in  a  few  minerals.  It  happens 
Ihat  this  substance  yields  a  remarkable  spectrum  (No.  4),  for  it  gives  an 
extremely  vivid  line  of  a  splendid  red  colour,  accompanied  by  only  one 
bther,  a  feeble  yellow  line  ;  and  the  reaction  is  of  ver\'  great  delicacy,  for 
|rt?^npot*i  o^  ^^  JCrain  can  easily  be  delected,  and  an  eye  which  has  once 
""^rn  the  red  line  readily  recognizes  it  again.  A  single  drop  of  a  mineral 
^'ater  containing  lithium  has  been  found  to  distinctly  produce  the  red  line. 
In  cases  where  the  Quantity  contained  in  a  quart  of  the  water  would  have 
pscapcd  ordinary  chemical  analysis.  The  spectroscope  has  shown  that 
lilhium,  so  far  from  occurring  in  only  four  or  five  minerals,  is  a  substance 
\i^xy  widely  diffused  in  nature.  \n  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  mineral  and 
^ver  waters,  in  most  plants,  in  wines»  tea,  coffee,  milk,  blood,  and  muscle, 
liis  metal  has  been  found.  Dr.  Roscoe  slates  that  the  ash  of  a  cigar,  when 
«  d  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  held  in  a  platinum  wire  in  the  flame  of 
n's  burner,  at  once  shows  the  principal  lines  of  sodium,  potassium, 
<nd  lithium.  Salts  of  lithium  and  of  strontium  both  impart  a  rich 
tnmson  tint  to  flames,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  lo  detect  anv  difference  in 
hesc  colours  with  ihe  naked  eye;  Ixit,  as  the  reader  may  see'on  comparing 
jppectra  No*  4  and  No.  6,  ihc  prism  makes  a  wide  distinction. 

Matter  for  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  histor)^  of  prismaLlk  ^tv^l-^^x"^ 
\  been  furnished  hy  the  discovery  of  four  new  cleiuenis  \>^  mt^Tv%  <A  ^iDtfs. 
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spectroscope.  In  iS6o  Bunsen  observed  that  the  residue,  after  evapora. 
tu>n,  of  a  certain  mineral  water^  yielded  spectra  with  bright  lines  which 
he  had  not  seen  before.  He  concluded  that  they  were  due  to  some  tin- 
known  elements,  and,  in  order  to  separate  these,  he  evaporated  many  tons 
of  the  water,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  two  alkaline  metals, 
ctFuum  and  rubidium.  The  delicacy  of  the  spectrum  reaction  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  a  ton  weight  of  the  water  containing  only  three 
grains  of  the  salts  of  each  of  these  substances.  Rubidium  gives  a  splendid 
spectrum,  containing  red,  yellow,  and  green  lines,  and  also  two  character- 
istic violet  lines  ;  while  cesium  has  orange^  yellow,  and  green  hnes^  and 
two  very  beautiful  blue  lines,  by  which  it  is  easily  recognized* 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  W.  Crookes  discovered,  in  a  mineral  from  the 
Hartz,  another  elementary  body,  the  existence  of  which  was  tirst  indicAtcd 
to  him  by  the  characteristic  spectrum  it  produces*  namely,  a  single  splendid 
green  line  (No.  8  spectrum).  In  1864  two  German  chemists  discovered, 
also  in  the  Hartz,  a  fourth  new  element,  which  was  detected  by  two  well- 
defined  lines  in  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum — (see  spectnun 
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No.  9,  in  the  plate).  This  metal  was  named  Indium,  in  reference  to  the 
colour  of  its  lines,  and  the  names  of  the  other  three — Cicsium,  rubidium, 
and  thallium,  are  also  derived  from  the  colours  of  their  characteristic  hnts. 
Although  the  reader  may»  from  such  represeniatiuns  of  the  spectra  as 
those  given  in  Plate  XVI L,  form  some  idea  of  their  appearance,  he  would 
find  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  much  clearer  if  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  for  himself  the  actual  phenomena.  We  have  already  recom- 
mended the  perftirmance  of  certain  easy  experiments  involving  no  otitlay, 
but,  in  the  matter  of  spectroscopes,  carefully  finished  optiral  and  merhani- 
cal  work  is  absolutely  necessar\^  in  ilic  appliances*  It  fortunately  happens 
that  one  eminent  optician,  at  least,  has  made  it  his  study  to  pri^duce  good 
spectroscopic  apparatus  at  the  lowest  possible  cost*  and  if  the  reader  be 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  dcsirious  of  trying  experiments  himself,  he 
can,  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  be  equipped  with  ail  the  appliances  for 
examining  the  phenomena  we  have  described.  He  has  only  to  procure,  in 
the  first  place,  a  small  direct-vision  spectroscope,  such  as  that  represented 
of  its  actual  size  in  Fig.  220,  which  is  sold  by  Mr.  Browning  for  twcniy- 
tM'o  shillings  ;  secondly,  a  Bunsen's  burner,  a  few  feet  of  india-rubbef 
tubing,  two  inches  of  platinum  wire,  and  a  few  grains  of  the  salts  of  lithium, 
strontium,  thallium,  S:c.  The  whole  expense  will  probably  be  covered  by 
adding  four  shillings  to  the  cost  of  the  spe  ^  >    i  \        ^n 

then  be  in  a  position  to  see  for  himself  the  le 

spcQiraL  of  the  metals  already  Mettcd  \c>i  «^.^  v^.^. .  v^^  ,ny  "''^  ^.luu^  yu  lUc 
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vhich  have  been  mentioned^  as  well  as  the  absorption  bands  in  liquids 
Btich  will  be  sfx>kcn  of  m  the  seciucl. 
'\c  snliuiiiL^  UM  (if  a  h<lA\^)  <^{\\<A\l  into  its  elements— which  it  is  the 

iplishcil  b>*  a  single  prism  to  a  cer- 
lil.,  "  from  the  grcen»  for  example ;  bM\. 

\  colours  pass  iuujcacli  by  inscasi bic  gradstlions  lhioug\\  onw\^it»^^\Vy«, 
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and  greenish  yellow.  If  we  allow  the  rays  to  fall  upon  a  second  prism  after 
emerging  from  the  first,  the  separation  is  carried  further ;  the  red,  for  in- 
stance, is  spread  out  into  different  kinds  of  red,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 
And  the  greater  the  number  of  prisms,  the  greater  is  the  extension  which 
is  given  to  the  spectrum.  Now,  just  as  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  tele- 
scope, new  stars  become  visible,  whose  light  ^-as  before  too  faint,  and 
nebulas,  or  stars  which  before  seemed  single,  are  resolved  into  clusters  of 
individual  stars — so,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  spectroscope  by  em- 
ploying two,  four,  or  more  pnsms,  lines  which  appear  single  by  the  less 
powerful  instruments  are,  in  some  instances,  resolved  into  groups  of  lines, 
and  new  lines  come  into  view,  which  before  were  too  £unt  to  show  them- 
selves. For  example,  if  we  \'iew  the  Fraunhofer  lines  through  a  spectro- 
scope like  that  in  Fig.  220,  but  having  two  prisms  instead  of  one,  we  shall 
see  that  the  D  line  is  not  really  a  single  hne,  but  is  formed  of  two  lines 
close  together.  If  we  use  greater  dispersive  power  by  employing  a  greater 
number  of  prisms,  we  shall  observe  with  solar  light  that  when  these  two  D 
lines  are  sufficiently  separated,  several  other  lines  make  their  appearance 
between  them.  In  this  way  the  number  of  dark  lines  in  sunlight,  which 
have  been  carefully  mapped  by  Kirchhoff  and  others,  amount  to  upwards 
of  2,000 ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  more  lines  waiting  a  still  more 
powerful  instrument.  Fig.  221  is  copied  from  a  large  spectroscope  made 
Dy  Mr.  Browning  for  Mr.  Gassiot.  It  has  nine  or  more  highly  dispersive 
glass  prisms ;  the  telescope  and  the  tube  bearing  the  slit  have  focal  lengths 
of  18  m.,  the  lenses  having  a  diameter  of  i|  in. ;  the  telescope  is  provided 
with  a  slow  motion  for  taking  the  angular  position  ;  and  there  is  a  third 
tube  provided  with  a  micrometer,  by  which  the  position  of  the  lines  can  be 
measured  to  Tofeo^^^  of  an  inch. 

The  instruments  we  have  mentioned,  except  the  miniature  spectroscope, 
show  only  a  portion  of  the  spectra  at  once,  a  movement  of  the  telescope 
being  requisite  to  bring  each  part  into  view.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  only  position  of  the  prism  which  will  make  the  lines  clear  and 
well  defined  is  that  in  which  the  deviation  is  the  least.  In  using  trains  of 
prisms  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  adjust  each  prism  for  the  part  of  the 
spectrum  which  may  be  under  observation.  This  is  a  tedious  process,  and 
it  has  been  obviated  by  a  useful  invention  of  Mr.  Browning's,  by  which  the 
adjustment  is  rendered  automatic — that  is,  the  movements  of  the  telescope 
are  communicated  to  th^ prisms  in  such  a  manner  that  they  place  them- 
selves into  the  proper  position  for  producing  clear  images  of  the  slit,  what- 
ever may  be  the  rcfrangibility  of  the  rays  under  examination  :  Fig.  222 
shows  the  arrangement  as  it  appears  when  viewed  from  above.  The  train  of 
six  prisms  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  ray  after  passing  through  six  of  them 
shall  be  totally  reflected  by  a  surface  of  the  last  prism,  and  pursue  again 
its  path  through  the  six  prisms  in  the  reverse  direction,  becoming  more 
and  more  dispersed  by  each  prism  until  it  emerges  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  telescope.  The  power  of  the  instrument  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
that  of  one  with  twelve  prisms  ;  but  it  can  be  used  at  pleasure  with  any 
dispersive  power,  from  two  to  twelve  prisms. 

By  making  use  of  one  of  the  Bunsen  burners,  the  lines  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  some  ten  or  twelve  metals  are  readily  seen  when  one  of  their  more 
volatile  salts  is  converted  into  vapour.  For  this  purpose  their  chlorides 
are  usually  employed,  but  the  reactions  are  common  to  all  their  salts.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  metal  should  exist  in  the  flame  in  the  state  of  highly 
Seated  vapour  or  gas,  in  order  t\vaX*\ts  e\kaLTacC.\fciSsoL^twi^^Q^^    be  given 
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off.  We  usually  introduce  compounds  of  these  metals  inio  the  flame ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  decomposed  in  ihe  flame,  and  the 
disassociated  metal  takes  the  form  of  glowing  gas,  a  small  quantity  of 
^hich  suffices  for  the  production  of  the  bright  lines.  No  doubt  the  other 
constituent  of  the  compound^  the  chlorine  for  example,  is  also  set  free  in 
the  gaseous  form  ;  but  since  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  only  is  visible,  we 
may  infer  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  the  non-metallic  elements 
arc  not  sufficiently  luminous  to  produce  a  spectrum.  When  we  reF>eat  the 
experiments  with  salts  of  the  less  volatile  metals,  we  obtain  no  spectra — 


FlG»  222,— Bnmmin^s  Automatic  Adjustnuni  of  Prisms, 

the  temperature  of  the  flame  not  being  sufficiently  high  to  convert  these 
into  vapour  Other  methods  have,  therefore,  to  be  resorted  to,  and  advan* 
tage  is  taken  of  the  fact  discovered  by  Faraday,  that  an  electric  spark  is 
nothing  but  highly  heated  matter.  The  spectroscope  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  this  matter,  which  is  formed  of  the  substances  between  which 
the  spark  passes,  is  in  the  gaseous  state;  for  it  is  found,  on  examining 
sparks  passing  between  two  pieces  of  each  metal,  that  characteristic  bright 
lines  are  produced.  If  one  of  the  metals  already  named  is  submitted  to 
this  examination,  the  same  lines  are  found  which  are  seen  in  the  spectra 
produced  by  the  salts  of  the  metal  volatized  in  the  flame,  but  in  some  cases 
additional  bright  lines  appear  in  the  spark  spectrum.  With  the  heavier 
metals  the  spark,  or  the  electric  arc,  is,  however,  the  only  means  of  igniting 
ihei^  - 
a  it 

lb:. 
CDT 

Brc 


The  usual  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  discharges  of 
ion  coil  pasb  between  the  two  tine  wires  of  the  metals,  placed 
'-  '  *  ^"  mch  apart    A  Lcydcn  jar  is  commonly  employed  to 
.  and  thus  pro<liJf  e  a  still  higher  temperature.    Mr. 
^  ,  ,  cd  the  neat  little  apparatus  shown  \n  Y v^^  ^'^'i^%^^ 

mtach  U}c/ar  is  superseded  by  a  more  compact  and  convtnvttvV  coivto^swai 
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inside  of  the  box,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary^  lo  attach  one  tern      ^ 
coil  to  the  binding-screw,  seen  outside  ot  the  end  ol  the  box*  ar 
other  wire  from  the  coil  in  the  binding- screw  ot  one  or  the  umcr 
Jpieces  of  apparatus  supported  b>  the  upright  rod    Of  these  it  is  the  one  on 
the  right  whtch  at  present  engages  our  attention.     Within  a  ^'--^  "^^ss 
cylinder  are  two  shding  rods»  terminated  by  screw-clips,  which 
pointed  pieces  of  the  metal  under  examination.  The  slit  of  the  biJu^.i^-.p" 


Fig.  _■.-,     -.;■■'■---.  •    -.  -■ 

is  placed  close  tc  the  glass  cylinder,  and  when  a  ^xi  v  j  ipid  succession  of 
sparks  is  passing,  the  bright  lines  are  seen  continuously.  The  sj^ectra  of 
metals  examined  in  this  way  are  found  to  yield  a  very  larjt;e  number  of 
lines.  Thus  the  spectrum  of  calcium  has  75  lines,  and  thai  of  iron  no  fewer 
than  450  lines.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  of  an  account  of  many  inlcrtst- 
ing  particulars  relating  to  these  spectra,  which  include  those  of  all  the  50 
metallic  elements.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  a  modified  mncfe  of 
producing  spectra  by  sparks  is  sometimes  tound  useful.  This  con^ 
causing  sparks  to  pass  between  a  solution  ol  some  salt  of  ihc  metal 
piece  of  platinum  wire.  The  apparatus  tor  this  purpose  is  that  shown  on 
the  left  side  of  the  upright  in  Fig.  223. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  method  of  producing  spectra  of  the  gaseous 
non-meiallic  elements,  such  as  oxygen,  nrtrogen,  hyarogen,  &c.  F^or  thi^ 
purpose  electricity  is  again  made  use  of.  It  has  been  found  that  while  an 
electric  discharge  cannot  take  place  across  a  perfect  vacuum*  and  air  Of 
gas,  at  ordinary  densities,  offers  much  resistance  to  the   ;  f    'ec* 

trvcity»  on  the  other  hand,  a  highly  rarefied  j^as  permits  to 

tnke  place  through  it  wnlh  greai  tac"v\\V\\    TW  Is^^ttv  m  v,r.i^ML-,  -  lut^*, 
where  a  succession  of  discharges  horn  a^\x\vmVoi^^^  w>^  c;;3i^2k»&^SQ«.>3fiteiijb 
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to  appear  filled  with  light^due  to  the  heating  to  incandescence  of  a  very 
aimute  quantity  of  the  gas.  The  eye  readily  recognizes  difference  of  colour 
in  the  light  given  off  by  the  different  gases,  and  when  this  ligbt  is  examined 
by  the  spectroscope,  bright  lines,  characteristic  of  each  gas,  are  observed, 
Nos.  12  and  13,  in  Plate  XVU.,  are  the  spectra  of  hydrogen  and  of  nitrogen 
respectively*  which  appear  when  the  gases  are  examined  in  the  manner  just 
described.  In  this  manner  the  spectra  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  phosphoniSj  &c.»  may  be  studied.  Silicon  and  some  other  solid 
uon-metallic  elements  present  great  difficulties  to  the  spectroscopist^  for 

Iese  elements  cannot  be  volatized  at  any  temperature  we  can  command, 
id  the  spectra  of  their  elements  can  only  be  inferred  from  those  of  their 
mpounds.  But  unfortunately  the  spectra  are  found  to  vary  with  the  nature 
the  compound,  and   thus  it  happens  that  in  the  case  of  carbon,  for 
:ample,  no  definite  sp>ectrum  can  be  assigned  to  the  element    The  flame 
coal^gasj  burning  in  the  air,  as  in  the  Bunsen  burner,  gives  the  spectrum 
c,  14 ;  but  if  this  is  compared  with  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  of  burning 
^nn^en  (a  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen),  the  two  are  found  to  differ 
■eatiy.     The  cyanogen  spectrum  has  the  two  pale  broad  bands  of  violet- 
tjiuc,  the  four  blue  lines,  the  two  green  lines,  and  the  brightest  of  the  greenish 
yellow  which  are  seen  in  the  coal-gas  spectrum.     But  it  has  in  addition  a 
characteristic  series  of  violet  lines,  a  series  of  bright  blue,  two  or  three 
crimson  and  red  lines,  and  bands  in  the  orange,  and  several  green  lines, 
none  of  which  occur  in  the  coal-gas  spectrum.    These  additional  lines  arc 
not  due  to  nitrogen,  for,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  some  red  lines,  they 
not  coincide  in  position  with  any  of  the  nitrogen  lines.     The  spectrum 
hydrogen,  No.  12,  should  be  noticed,  as  its  three  hnes  are  very  distinct, 
d  It  will  be  observed  that  they  exactly  coincide  in  their  position  with  the 
irec  Fraunhofcr  lines,  c,  F,  and  o,  in  No.  1* 

There  is  another  branch  of  this  extensive  subject  to  which  we  have  now 

invite  the  reader's  attention.     The  power  of  certain  gases  to  absorb  or 

:op  certain  rays  of  an  otherwise  continuous  spectrum  has  already  been 

mcntianed  :  but  this  property  is  by  no  means  confined  to  gases,  for  certain 

"iquids  and  solids  do  this  in  a  high  degree.    There  is  a  remarkable  metallic 

'  ;mcni,  named  tiitiymium.     It  is  a  rare  substance,  and  its  presence  can- 

I  with  certainty  be  detected  by  any  ordinary  tests.     Its  salts,  however, 

solutions  unfhotti  colour^  or  nearly  so,  which  have  the  power  of  strongly 

orbing  certain  rays.    If  we  hold  before  the  slit  of  the  spectrum  a  small 

tube  containing  a  solution  of  any  one  of  the  salts,  and  allow  the  rays  from 

the  Sim,  or  from  a  luminous  gas  or  candle-flame,  to  pass  through  it,  we  see 

"  ,c  spectrum  crossed  by  certain  well-defined  very  dark  bands.   A  spectrum 

'  this  kind  is  called  an  ab sorption  spettrufHy  and  the  position,  number, 

fidlh,  &c.,  of  dark  bands  are  found  to  be  as  peculiar  to  each  substance  as 

the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  elements.  The  method  of  observing 

icm  when  produced  by  solutions  is  very  simple.    The  liquid  is  contained 

a  small  test-tube,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  slit ;  or,  more  convc- 

icntly*  the  liquid  is  put  into  a  we$i^ff- shaped  vessel,  and  thus  the  thickness 

'  the  stratum  of  liquid  through  which  the  rays  pass  can  easily  be  varied, 

I  that  the  best  results  ma)  be  obtamed.    Tiie  absorption  spectra  are  pro- 

uced  by  many  compound  substances.    A  striking  absorption  spectrum  is 

wlipii  ;i  solution  in  alcohol  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves 

examined ;  for  several  distinct  bands  are  seen,  one  in  the  red 

_      ,  !y  well  marked.   Many  other  coloured  bodies  exhibit  charac- 

Stic  {absorption  bands,  as,  for  example,  pcrmanganalc  o^  ^\a;^^>M^xokK. 
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salts,  madder,  port  wine,  and  magenta.  The  bands  are  so  peculiar  for  each 
substance,  that  if  so-called  port  wine,  for  example,  owe  its  ccMour  to  colouring 
matter  other  than  that  of  the  grape,  such  as  logwood,  &c.,  the  adulteration 
can  be  instantly  detected  by  a  glance  at  the  absorption  spectrum.  As,  how- 
ever, the  absorption  bands  are  not,  Uke  the  bright  lines  of  metals,  definite 
images  of  the  slit,  but  rather  broad  portions  of  the  spectra,  it  is  very  desir- 
able in  examining  such  spectra  to  compare  them  directly  with  uose  o( 
known  substances,  by  throwing  two  spectra  into  one  field,  by  means  of  a 
side  reflecting  prism,  as  already  described. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  absorption  spectra  is 
that  of  blood.  A  single  drop  of  blood  in  a  tea-cupfiil  of  water  will  show 
its  characteristic  spectrum  when  it  is  properly  examined.  If  the  blood  is 
arterial  or  oxidized  blood,  two  well-marked  dark  bands  are  visible ;  but  if 
venous  or  deoxidized  blood  be  used,  we  see,  instead  of  the  two  dark  bands, 
a  single  one  in  an  intermediate  position.    These  differences  have  been 

C roved  to  be  due  to  oxidization  and  deoxidization  of  a  constituent  of  the 
lood,  called  hemoglobin ^  and  by  using  appropriate  chemical  reagents,  the 
same  specimen  of  blood  may  be  made  to  exhibit  any  number  of  alternations 
of  the  two  spectra,  according  as  oxidants  or  reducing  reagents  are  em- 
ployed. It  would  be  possible  by  an  examination  of  the  su>sorption  spectrum 
of  a  drop  of  arterial  blood  to  pronounce  that  a  person  had  died  of  suffoca- 
tion from  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal.  In  such  case,  the  supply  of  oxygen 
being  cut  off,  the  haemoglobin  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  in  the  system  be- 
comes deoxidized. 

The  beautiful  delicacy  of  these  spectrum  reactions  has  permitted  the 
spectroscope  to  be  applied  to  the  microscope  with  signal  success  by  Mr. 
Browning,  working  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sorby,  who  has  devoted  great 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  Sorby- Browning  instrument  is  a  direct-vision 
spectroscope,  with  a  slit,  lens,  &c.,  placed  above  the  eye-piece  of  the  micro- 
scope. By  receiving  the  light  through  a  single  drop  of  an  absorptive  liquid 
placed  under  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope,  the  characteristic  bands 
am  made  visible.  The  micro-spectroscope  is  also  a  valuable  instrument  for 
examining  the  absorption  bands  which  are  found  in  the  light  reflected  from 
solid  bodies,  for  the  smallest  fragment  suffices  to  fill  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope. Mr.  Sorby  is  able  to  obtain  most  unmistakably  the  dark  bands 
peculiar  to  blood  from  a  particle  of  the  matter  of  a  blood-stain  weighing 
ess  than  ^^th  part  of  a  grain.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  spectroscope 
must  sometimes  prove  of  great  service  in  giving  evidence  of  crime  from 
traces  which  would  escape  all  ordinary  observation. 

The  micro-spectroscope,  in  its  most  complete  form,  is  represented  in 
f'ig.  224.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the  apparatus  consists  of  several 
parts.  The  prism  is  contained  in  a  small  tube,  which  can  be  removed  at 
pleasure  ;  below  the  prism  is  an  achromatic  eye-piece,  having  an  adjust- 
able slit  between  the  two  lenses  ;  the  upper  lens  being  furnished  with  a 
screw  motion  to  focus  the  sliL  A  side  slit,  capable  of  adjustment,  admits, 
when  recjuircd,  a  second  beam  of  light  from  any  object  whose  spectrum  it 
is  desired  to  compare  with  that  of  the  object  placed  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope.  This  second  beam  of  light  strikes  against  a  very  small  prism 
suitably  placed  inside  the  apparatus,  and  is  reflected  up  through  the  com- 
pound prism,  forming  a  spectrum  in  the  same  field  with  that  obtained  from 
the  object  on  the  stage,  a  is  a  brass  tube  carrying  the  compound  direct- 
vision  prism,  and  has  a  sliding  arrangement  for  roughly  focussing. 
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FlC»  2i4.^Th€  Sorby-Browning  Micro- Sptciroscope. 


I  m,  a  milled  head,  with  screw  motion  to  finally  adjust  the  focus  of  the 

atic  eye-lens. 

c;  milled  head,  with  screw  motion  to  open  or  shut  the  slit  vertically . 
ixoiher  screw,  M,  at  right  angles  to  c,  regulates  the  slit  horizontally.    This 
crew  has  a  larger  head,  and  when  once  recognijted  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
he  other. 
D  D,  an  apparatus  for  holding  a  small  tube»  that  the  spectrum  given  by  its 
Dntcnis  may  be  compared  with  that  from  any  other  object  on  the  stage. 
E,  a  srrcw^  opening  and  shutting  a  slit  to  admit  the  quantity  of  light 
[Quired  to  form  the  second  spectrum.     Light  entering  the  a|jerture  near 
\  strikes  against  the  right- angled  prism  which  we  have  mentioned  as  being 
accd  insitie  the  apparatus,  and  is  reflected  up  through  the  slit  belonging 
>  the  compound  prism.     If  any  incandescent  object  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
t»silion  with  reference  to  the  aperture,  its  spectrum  will  be  obtained,  and 
Irilt  be  seen  on  looking  through  it 
r  shows  the  position  of  the  field  lens  of  the  eye- piece. 
G  is  a  lube  made  to  ht  the  microscope  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied- 
Po  use  this  instrument,  insert  G  like  an  eye- piece  in  the  microscope  tube 
-  to  the  microscope  the  object-glass  required,  and  place  the  object 
;:trum  is  to  be  viewed  on  the  stage.    Illuminate  with  stage  mirror 
-i-uent,  with  mirror  and  hebcrkiihn  and  dark  wcU  if  opaque^  or  by 
rtlectof ,  buUVcyc,  &c    Remove  a,  and  open  the  slit  by  means  of  the 
lu  in    I J   at  .i  lir   mgles  10  D  D.     When  the  slit  is  sufficicmlv  oy*iu 
acts  like  an  ordinary  cyc>p\cce,  aivd  ^u^  ^>Q\ttX 
i^  way.     Having  focusscd  lV\e  ob\ec\,  t^v^ac*  k. 
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and  gradually  close  the  slit  till  a  good  spectrum  is  obtained.  The  spectnim 
will  be  much  improved  by  throwing  the  object  a  little  out  of  focus. 

Every  part  of  the  spectrum  differs  a  little  from  adjacent  parts  in  refran- 
eibility,  and  delicate  oands  or  lines  can  onlybe  brought  out  by  accurately 
focussing  their  own  parts  of  the  spectrunu  This  can  be  done  by  the  miUed 
head,  B.  Disappointment  will  occur  in  any  attempt  at  delicate  investiga- 
tion if  this  direction  is  not  careMly  attended  to.  When  the  spectra  of  very 
small  objects  are  to  be  viewed,  powers  of  from  ^  in.  to  i-20th,  or  hi^ier, 
may  be  employed.  Blood,  madder,  aniline  dyes,  permanganate  <A  potash 
solution,  are  convenient  substances  to  btt;in  experiments  with.  Solutions 
that  are  too  strong  are  apt  to  give  dark  douds  mstead  of  delicate  absorp- 
tion bands.  Sm^l  cells  or  tubes  should  be  used  to  hold  fluids  for  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  Browning  has  still  further  improved  the  micro-spectroscope  b^  the 
mgenious  arrangement  for  measuring  the  positions  of  the  lines,  which  is 
represented  in  Fig.  225,  and  the  construction  and  the  use  of  which  he  thus 
described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Microscopical  Society  : 

Attached  to  the  side  isasmall  tube, 


Fig.  225. — Section  of  Mtcro-Spectro- 
scope  with  Micrometer, 


A  A.  At  the  outer  part  of  this  tube 
is  a  blackened  ^lass  plate,  with  a  fine 
clear  whitepomter  m  the  centre  of 
the  tube.  The  lens,  C,  which  is  focus- 
sed  by  sliding  the  milled  ring,M,pro- 
duces  an  image  of  the  bright  pointer 
in  the  field  of  view  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  the  prism  nearest  the 
eye.  On  turning  the  micrometer,  M, 
the  slide  which  holds  the  glass  plate 
is  made  to  travel  in  grooves,  and  the 
fine  pointer  is  made  to  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  spectrum. 

It  might  at  first  signt  appear  as  if 
any  ordinary'  spider's  web  or  parallel 
wire  micrometer  might  be  used  in- 
stead of  this  contrivance.  But  on 
closer  attention  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  the  spectrum  will  not  permit  of 
magnification  by  the  use  of  lenses, 
the  line  of  such  an  ordinary  micro- 
meter could  not  be  brought  to  focus 
and  rendered  visible.  The  bright 
pointer  of  the  new  arrangement  pos- 
sesses this  great  advantage — that  it 
does  not  illuminate  the  whole  field 
of  view. 

I  f  a  dark  wire  were  used,  the  bright 
diffused  light  would  almost  obscure 
the  faint  light  of  the  spectra,  and  en- 
tirely prevent  the  possibili^  of  see- 


ing, let  alone  measuring,  the  position  of  lines  or  bands  in  the  most  refrangible 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

To  produce  good  effects  ^"Oi  VV!a<&  ^v^ax?A»s  the  upoer  sur&oe  of  die 
compound  prism,  P,  must  makfe  axi  ^I^gft  c<l  ciati^  ^  ^wfi^^bfevdcs  of 
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the  tube.  Under  these  circumstances  the  limits  of  correction  for  the  path 
of  ihc  rays  in  their  passage  through  the  dispersing  prisms  are  very  limited 
and  must  be  strictly  observed.  The  usual  method  of  correcting  by  the  outer 
surface  is  inadmissible.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  some  of  the  work  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  micro -spectroscope  is  omitted  in  the  engraving.  As 
VO  the  method  of  using  this  contrivance :  With  the  apparatus  just  described, 
measure  the  position  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Let  this  be  done  carefuily^  in  bright  daylight.  A  little  time  given 
to  this  measurement  will  not  be  thro>\Ti  away,  as  it  will  not  require  lo  be 
done  again.  Note  down  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the 
lines,  and  draw  a  spectrum  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  About  3  in.  will 
be  found  long  enough  for  this  spectrum  ;  but  it  may  be  made  as  much 
longer  as  is  thought  desirable,  as  the  measurements  will  not  depend  in  any 


Fig.  226. 


iiray  on  the  distance  of  these  lines  apart,  but  only  on  the  micrometric  num- 
bcrs  attached  to  them.  Let  this  scale  be  done  on  cardboard  and  presened 
for  reference  Now  measure  the  position  of  the  dark  bands  in  any  ab- 
sorption spectra,  taking  care  for  this  purpose  to  use  lampUght,  as  daylight 
will  s'vc,  of  course,  the  Fraunhofer  hnes,  which  will  tend  to  confuse  your 
sftcctrum.  If  the  few  lines  occurring  in  most  absorption  spectra  be  now 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  solar  spectrum,  on  placing  the  scales  side 
h\  side,  a  glance  will  show  the  exact  position  of  the  bands  in  tlie  spectrum 
vely  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  which  thus  treated  form  a  natural  and 
ingeable  scale  (see  diagram.  Fig  226).  But  for  purposes  of  compari- 
sun  It  will  be  found  sufficient  to  compare  the  two  lists  of  numbers  repre- 
senting the  micrometric  measures,  simply  exchanging  copies  of  the  scale 
of  Fraunhofer  lines,  or  the  numbers  representing  them  will  enable  observers 
at  a  distance  from  each  other  to  compare  their  results,  or  even  to  work 
'  tiultaneously  on  the  same  subject. 
\  simpler  form  of  the  micro-spectroscope  is  also  made  by  Mr.  Browning 
very  modest  price,  and  if  the  reader  possesses  a  microscope,  and 
,  to  examine  these  interesting  subjects  for  himself,  he  will  do  well  to 
this  instrument,  instead  of  that  represented  in  Fig*  220,  as  it  will 
swer  better  for  other  purjxjscs.  A  section  of  the  instrument  is  shown 
27,  When  used  with  the  microscope  ii  i-  ^rm^icd  into  the  place  of 
apiece.    There  is  an  adjustable  slit,  a  prism,  by  which  two 

fit  spectra  may  be  examined  at  once»  i  in  of  ftvc  prisms  for 

sing  the  rays.    \\  can  be  used  equally  wcU  ior  see\T\^  \^ie  w^VXvxv^^ 
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of  metals  and  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  and  for  viewing  any  two  spectra  sumil* 
taneously.  These  direct- vision  spectroscopes  are  better  adapt^  for  genent 
use  by  those  who  have  not  several  different  instruments,  than  such  forms  a» 
that  shown  in  Fig.  229,  for  in  the  direct-vision  instruments  die  whole  extent 
of  the  spectrum  is  visible  at  one  view,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
the  larTsr  instruments. 


Pig.  227.— Section  of  Micro^pedroseope. 


CELESTIAL   CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

WE  now  approach  that  portion  of  our  subject  in  which  its  interest  cul- 
minates, for  however  remarkable  may  oe  some  of  the  above-named 
results  of  this  searching  optical  analysis,  they  are  surpassed  by  those  which 
have  been  obtained  in  the  field  upon- which  we  are  about  to  enter.  The 
cause  of  the  dark  lines  which  Fraunhofer  observed  in  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  of  certain  stars  remained  unexplained,  he  only  establishing  the  fact  that 
they  nust  be  due  to  some  absorptive  power  existing  in  the  sun  and  stars 
themselves,  and  not  to  anything  in  our  atmosphere.  It  was  reserved  for 
Professor  KirchhofiT,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  to  show  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  the  dark  lines.  Fraunhofer  had,  on  his  first  observation  of  the 
lines,  noticed  that  the  D  lines  were  coincident  with  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  sodium.  This  interesting^  fact  may  be  readily  observed  with 
any  spectroscope  which  permits  of  the  two  spectra  being  simultaneously 
viewed.  The  bright  line  (or  lines  if  the  spectroscopy  be  powerful)  of  the 
metal  is  seen  as  a  prolongation  of  the  dark  D  solar  line.  Even  with  an 
instrument  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  220  the  coincidence  may  be  noticed. 
Let  the  observer  receive  into  the  instrument  the  rays  in  diffused  daylight 
only,  when  he  will  still  see  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  distinctly,  and 
let  him  note  the  exact  position  of  the  D  line,  while  he  brings  in  front  of  the 
slit  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  charged  with  a  little  salt  He  will  then  sec 
the  bright  yellow  line  replacing  the  dark  D  line,  and  by  alternately  removing 
and  putting  back  the  lamp  he  will  be  soon  convinced  of  the  perfectly  iden- 
tical position  of  the  lines. 

This  fact  remained  wuhoutexp\2LTvaL\\oxv^Tom\%\^^ft\%S^^"'^^^^vw:hhoff 
accidentally  found,  to  his  surprise,  \VvaV.  \ha^^\V\>\\x^tQvfiA\sfc^^fKA>asL^ 
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Sdally.  He  says ;  *■  In  order  to  test  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible 
frequently  disserted  fact  of  the  coincideme  of  the  sodium  line^  with  the 
lines,  1  obtained  a  tolerably  bright  solar  spectrum,  and  brought  a  flame 
coloured  by  sodium  vapour  in  front  of  the  sliL  1  then  saw  the  dark  lines 
D,  change  into  bright  ones.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  lamp  threw  the  bright 
sodium  hnes  upon  the  solar  spectrum  with  unexpected  brilliancy,  !n  order 
to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  intensity  of  the  solar  spectrum  could  be 
increased  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the  sodium  hnes,  I  allowed 
he  full  sunlight  to  shine  through  the  sodium  flame,  and,  lo  my  astonish- 
iii»  1  saw  that  the  (iark  iiftes,  D,  appeared  with  an  extraoniinary  degree 
Idearness.  I  then  exchanged  the  sunlight  for  the  Drummond's  or  oxy- 
Jrogen  lime-light,  which,  like  that  of  all  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
iies,  gives  a  spectrum  containing  no  dark  lines.  When  this  light  was 
i>wed  to  fall  through  a  suitable  flame,  coloured  by  common  sah,  dark 
es  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  in  the  position  of  the  sodium  lines.  The 
tie  phenomenon  was  observed  if,  instead  of  the  incandescent  lime,  a 
fttinum  wire  was  used,  which,  being  heated  in  the  flame,  was  brought  to 
\  temperature  near  its  melting  point,  by  passing  an  electnc  current  through 
The  phenomenon  in  question  is  easily  explained,  upon  the  supposi- 
on  that  the  sodium  flame  absorbs  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangi- 
bility  as  those  it  emits,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  transparent  for  all  other  rays." 
(Quoted  in  Roscoe's  Lectures  on  "  Spectrum  Analysis.'')  When  the  light 
of  ignited  lime  was  similarly  made  to  pass  through  flames  containing  the 
incandescent  vapours  of  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  &c,,  the  bright  lines 
which  these  substances  would  have  produced  had  the  lime-light  not  been 
present  were  found  to  be  in  ^\trf  case  changed  into  dark  lines,  occupying 
the  ver)  same  positions  in  the  spectnnn.  In  such  experiments  the  flames 
containing  the  metals  in  the  vapourized  state  do  all  the  time  really  give 
tliosc  rays  which  are  peculiar  to  each  substance  ;  but  when  a  more 
cnse  illumination  —  such  as  the  lime-light,  the  electric  arc,  or  direct 
nligbt — passes  through  them,  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  produced  by  the 
ense  light  overpower  those  given  off  by  the  relatively  feebly  coloured 
and  hence  the  portions  of  the  spectrum  which  are  occupied  by 
y  appear  black.  But  as  the  intense  light  would  give  a  perfectly  con- 
tious  spectrum  if  the  incandescent  metallic  vapour  allowed  the  rays 
corresponding  to  its  lines  to  pass  through  it,  the  inference  is  obvious  that 
ffapour  absorbs  those  particular  rays  which  it  has  itself  the  power  of 
Hg,  but  allows  all  others  to  pass  freely  through  it.  Besides  the  experi- 
"  proofs  of  this  fact  which  have  been  already  adduced,  many  others 
be  named.  The  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  a  salted  wick  appears 
and  smoky  when  we  look  through  it  at  a  large  flame  of  burning 
irogen,  also  coloured  by  sodium;  for  the  rays  emitted  by  the  latter  do 
penetrate  the  former,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  feebler  light,  appears 
by  comparison.  Again,  if  an  exhausted  tube  containing  metallic 
lium  be  heated  so  as  to  convert  the  sodium  into  vapour,  the  tube  viewed 
'le  light  of  a  sodium  flame  appear  to  contain  a  black  smoke,  and  the 
from  the  flame  will  no  more  pass  through  it  than  through  a  solid 
yet  the  tube  appears  perfectly  transparent  when  viewed  by  ordi- 
jhl.and  the  light  from  a  lithium  or  other  coloured  flame  would  also 
ccly.  Kirchhoff  was  led  by  purely  theoretical  reasonmg  to  conclude 
;  luminous  bodies  have  precisely  the  same  power  of  absorbing  certain 
'  light  as  they  have  of  emitting  them  at  tl\e  same  ieTOp<;nkX\Me,TWTv^ 
thtis  hrt^ught  luminous  rays  under  the  same  general  \^y*  ^\\\^  \k:a^ 
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previously  been  established  for  radiant  heat  by  Prevost;  DessainSy  BaUbor 
Stewart,  and  others.     Here,  then,  a  law  was  arrived  aut,  and.  abundantly 
confirmed  by  direct  experiment  as  regards  the  more  volatile  mecab^  it 
was  ready  to  supply  the  most  satis£Eictor^  Explanation  of  die  coincidenceft 
which  were  everywhere  discovered  to  exist  oetween  the  FFaimhofer  lines 
and  those  which  belong  to  terrestrial  substances.     For  Kirchhoffalio 
found,  when  mapping  the  very  numerous  lines  seen  in  the  spark  spectmm 
of  iron,  that  for  each  of  the  90  bright  lines  of  iron  which  he  Oien  oosmd^ 
there  was  a  dark  line  in  the  solar  spectrum  exactly  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion.   The  number  of  observed  bright  lines  in  the  iron  spectrum  has  oeo 
since  extended  to  460,  and  yet  each  is  I'-^und  to  have  its  exact  countopart 
in  a  solar  dark  line. 

So  many  coincidences  as  these  made  it  certain  that  these  dark  lines  asd 
the  bright  lines  of  iron  must  have  a  common  cause,  for  the  chances  against 
the  supposition  that  the  agreement  was  merely  acddenUd  are  enormonsL 
Kirchhoff  actually  calculated,  by  the  theory  of  probabilities,  the  odds  against 
the  supposition.  He  found  it  represented  by  ipoofioopcxifioofioofiootou 
The  result  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  sodium  at  once  suggested  die  expla- 
nation that  these  lines  were  produced  by  an  absorptive  tnect  of  the  vapour 
of  iron.  Now,  the  existence  of  such  a  vapour  in  our  atmosphere  coula  not 
be  admitted,  while  the  temperature  of  the  sun  was  known  to  be  exceedii^ 
high,  far  higher,  indeed,  than  any  temperature  we  can  produce  by  electri- 
city, or  any  other  means.  Hence,  Kirchhoff  concluded  that  his  obsenra- 
tions  proved  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of  iron  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  iron  had  been  actually  submitted  to  chemi- 
cal tests.  Hy  the  same  reasoning,  Kirchhoff  also  demonstrated  the  existence 
in  the  solar  atmosphere  of  calcium,  chromium,  magnesium,  nickel,  barium, 
copper,  and  zinc.  To  these,  other  observers  have  added  strontium,  cad- 
mium, cobalt,  manganese,  lead,  potassium,  aluminium,  titanium,  uranium, 
and  hydrogen.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  arc  due  to  absorption  in  our  atmosphere  by  its  gases 
and  aqueous  vapour.  This  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  iron  and 
nickel  in  the  sun  is  an  interesting  pendent  to  the  known  composition  of 
many  meteorites  which  reach  us  from  interplanetar>'  space. 

Kirchhoff  was  led  to  believe  that  the  central  part  of  the  sun  is  formed  of 
an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid,  giving  out  rays  of  all  refrangibility,  just  as 
white-hot  carbon  does ;  that  round  this  there  is  an  immense  atmosphere, 
in  which  sodium,  iron,  aluminium,  &c.,  exist  in  the  state  of  gas,  where  they 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  certain  rays ;  that  the  solar  atmosphere  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  sun,  and  forms  the  corona;  and  that  the  dark  sun- 
spots,  which  astronomers  have  supposed  to  be  cavities,  are  a  kind  of  cloud, 
floating  in  the  vaporous  atmosphere. 

During  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  certain  red-coloured  prominences  have 
been  noticed  projecting  from  the  sun's  limb,  and  visible  only  when  the  glare 
of  its  disc  is  entirely  intercepted  by  the  moon.  Fig.  228  represents  a  total 
eclipse,  and  will  give  a  rude  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  red  prominences 
seen  against  the  fainter  light  of  the  corona,  which  extends  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  sun's  disc.  Now,  two  distinguished  men  of  science 
simultaneously  and  independently  made  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  seeing 
these  red  prominences,  even  when  the  sun  was  unobscured.  M.  Janssen 
was  observing  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  India,  and  the  examination  by 
the  spectroscope  of  tVve  WtVvi  emwieA  Vccswv  VSftfc  xtd  mominences  showed 
liim  that  they  were  due  to  \mmeivsfc  coVmma  ell  \tiKa3)AK!K»&.\sc|^i»9^saL^€ar 
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Fig.  2z%.— Solar  Eclipse^  1869. 


Tccagniscd  the  red  line  and  blue  lines  which  belong  to  the  spectrum  of 

gas  (see  No,  1 2,  Plate  XV I L).    Mr.  Norman  Lockycr  at  the  same  lime 

ftuccceded  in  viewing  the  solar  prominences  in  London  without  an 

Jpse.     He  found  a  red  line^per- 

ctly  coinciding   in  position  Vith 

aunhofer's  C  line  and  that  of  hy- 

drogen^  another  nearly  coinciding 

jjrith  F,  and  a  third  ycUow  line  near 

Scx)n  after  this,  Dr  Huggins  dis- 

ircrcd  a  mode  of  observing  the 

stpe  of  the  red  prominences  at  any 

ne,  by  using  a  powerful  train  of 

fisms  and  a  wide  slit,  so  that  the 

nges   in   the  forms  of  the  red 

ames  can  be  followed.   Now,  since 

t}»e  red  prominences  give  off  only  a 

'  rays  of  particular  refrangibility, 

lis  not  difhcult  to  understand  that 

light  of  the  sun  might  be,  as  it 

so  diluted  by  stretching  out 

\  ivpectrum,  by  means  of  a  train  of 

kny  prisms,  that  almost  only  the  red 

^St  C,  should  enter  the  telescope, 

'  occupy  the  field  with  sufficient 

isity  to  overpower  all  odier^,  and  produce  an  image  of  the  object  from 

iich  they  originated.  The  nature  of  this  action  may  be  illustratecf  thus :  \\ 

J  hold  vertically  a  prism,  and  look  through  it  at  a  candle-rtame,  we  may  per- 

^ve  a  Icngthened'OUt  image  of  the  flame,  showing  the  succession  of  pris- 

Itic  colours,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  of  a  red  image  of  the  flame  close  to  a 

Blow  one,  and  so  on,  but  presenting  no  defined  form.    If,  still  viewing  this 

pctnnn,  we  introduce  into  the  flame  on  a  platinum  wire  a  piece  of  common 

it,  we  shall  perceive  a  well-defined  yellow  image  of  tlie  candle  start  out, 

tause  the  rays  which  are  emitted  by  the  incandescent  sodium,  being  all' 

\  one  refrangibility,  the  prism  simply  refracts  without  disjiersing  them. 

(xe  dispersion  which  weakens  the  light  of  the  continuous  spectrum  by 

Bgthening  U  out,  does  not  sensibly  detract  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  bright 

"cs,as  their  breadth  is  scarcely  increased— they  are  refracted  but  not  dis- 

ed.    Hence,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  prisms  is  employed,  the  bright 

\  of  tlie  solar  chromosphere  may  be  seen  in  full  sunshine,  in  spite  of  the 

cater  intensity  of  the  light  emanating  from  the  photosphere^  which  pro- 

ces  the  continuous  spectrum.     The  bright  C  line  is,  of  course,  a  virtual 

age  of  the  slit  produced  by  rays  of  that  particular  refrangibility;  but  by 

knga  ver\'  high  dispersive  power,  the  slit  may  be  opened  so  wide  that  the 

nys  fonn  in  the  telescope  a  red  image  of  the  prominence  from  which  they 

uc,  since  their  Ii^^ht  will  predominate  over  that  of  any  rays  belonging  to 

I  continuous  spe<_irum. 

^f  -     >f  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  the  science  of  the  physical  and 

iition  of  the  sun  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  new  facts 

Loiaiiiu-uj\  i>eing  observed,  which  ser^'C  to  furnish  more  and  more  defi- 

:  views.  Mr.  Lockyer  considers  that,  extending  to  a  great  distance  around 

.r.  .*,,.,.  ..1,,,^,,  of  comparatively  cooler  hydrogen,  or  perhaps  of 

c  which  is  unknown  to  us.    It  is  this  which  forms 

^  .        -V  or  circle  of  light  which  is  sttu  s^!lTIO^asv^\I^^^« 
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Sim  in  a  total  eclipse.    Immersed  in  this,  and  extending  to  a  much  smaSer 
distance  from  the  nucleus  of  the  sun,  is  another  envelope,  termed  the  cftrviw- 
sphcre,  consisting  of  incandescent  hydrogen  and  some  glowing  vapours  of 
magnesium  and  calcium.     The  brightest  part  of  this  envelope,  which  lies 
nearest  the  sun,  is  that  which  gives  oflf  the  red  rays  by  which  the  promi- 
nences may  be  observed  without  an  eclipse.  These  prominences  have  been 
shown  to  be  tremendous  outbursts  of  glowing  hydrogen,  belched  up  with 
sometimes  an  enormous  velocity  from  below,  since  they  have  been  observed 
to  spring  up  90,000  miles  in  a  few  minutes.     Beneath  the  chromosphere, 
and  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  are  enormous  quantities  of  the  vapours 
of  the  different  elements— sodium,  iron,  &c.-  to  which  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  are  due.  This  stratum  Mr.  Lockyer  calls  the  reifersifig  layif^ 
because  it  reverses  (turns  to  dark)  the  lines  which  would  otherwise  mt 
appeared  bright,  just  as  KirchhofTs  sodium  vapour  did  in  the  eatperiment 
described  on  page  437.   Beneath  the  reversing  layer  is  ihe pkotosfhenAoK^ 
which  emanates  the  light  that  is  absorbed  m  part  by  the  reversing  layer, 
and  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  is  either  intensely  heated  lofid 
or  licfiiid  matter. 

In  1 861  Dr.  Huggins  devoted  himself,  with  an  ardour  which  has  anct 
known  no  remission,  to  the  extension  of  prismatic  analysis  to  the  ote 
heavenly  bodies.  The  difficulties  of  the  investigations  were  great  Thve 
was  first  the  small  quantity  of  light  which  a  star  sends  to  the  specUW; 
this  was  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  telescope  of  large  aperture,  n^iddi  ad- 
mitted and  brought  to  a  focus  many  more  rays  from  the  star,  and  therdte 
the  brightness  of  the  image  was  proportionately  increased.  Not  10  te 
size  of  the  image :  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars  for  this  always  remuns  a 
mere  point.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  drive  the  telescope  by  clock- 
work, so  that  the  light  of  the  star  might  be  stationary  on  the  field  of  die 
spectroscope.  As  the  spectnim  of  the  image  of  the  star  formed  by  the 
object-glass  would  be  a  mere  line,  without  sufficient  breadth  for  an  obser- 
vation of  the  dark  or  light  lines  by  which  it  might  be  crossed,  it  is  necessary 
to  spread  out  the  image  so  that  the  whole  of  the  light  may  be  drawn 
out  into  a  ver>'  narrow  line,  having  a  length  no  greater  than  will  produce 
a  spectrum  broad  enough  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  lines  in  it  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  lens  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit  Covering  one-half  of 
the  slit  is  a  right-angled  prism  by  which  the  light  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  star  is  reflected  into  the  slit  The  light  is  usually  that  produced 
by  taking  electric  sparks  between  wires  of  the  metal  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  dispersive  power  of  the  spectroscope  was  furnished  by  two 
prisms  of  very  dense  glass,  and  the  spectrum  was  viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope of  short  focal  length.  Dr.  Muggins's  observations  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  possess  atmospheres, 
as  does  also  the  beautiful  ring  by  which  Saturn  is  surrounded ;  for  he 
noticed  in  the  spectrum  of  each  different  dark  lines  not  belonging  to  the 
solar  spectnim. 

Passing  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars,  we  may 
remind  the  reader  of  the  enormous  distance  of  the  bodies  which  are  sul> 
mitted  to  the  new  method  of  analysis.  Sir  John  Herschel  gives  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  the  remoteness  of  Sirius — supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  :  Take  a  globe,  2  ft  in  aiameter,  to  represent  the 
sun,  and  at  a  distance  of  215  ft.  place  a  pea,  to  give  the  proportionate  size 
and  distance  of  the  earth.    \i  you  msVi  \o  Te.vteseiit  the  distance  of  Sirius 
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same  scale,  you  must  suppose  something  placed  forty  thousand 

^Au.iy  from  the  little  models  of  sun  and  earth.     Hut  not  only  do  we 

kn  v\ith  rertainty  some  of  the  substances  contained  in  Sinus,  but  tlie 

1  oscope  fiP^  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  orbs  so  remote,  that 

Mice  IS  absolutely  unraeasurable.     About  Aldebaran  we  know 

are  hydrogen  gas  and  vapours  of  magnesium,  iron,  calcium, 

I  some  four  or  hve  other  elements.    Generally  the  lines  indicate 

w.^^M^c  of  hydrogen  in  these  distajit  suns  ;  but  there  is,  at  least,  one 


Fig.  229.— 77x<f  Planet  Saturn. 


remarkable  exception  in  o  Ononis^  the  spectrum  of  which  yields  no  trace 
of  the  hydrogen  lines,  although  it  is  evident  that  magnesium,  sodium, 
calcium,  &c,,  are  present  The  spectra  of  celestial  bodies  arc  of  several 
kinds.  Many  of  the  stars  have,  like  our  sun,  a  cnminuous  spectrum  crossed 
by  dark  lines.  Such  is  that  of  Sirius,  No.  10,  Plate  XVIL  Others  have, 
however,  both  dark  and  bright  lines,  and  some  are  marked  by  only  three 
bright  spaces.  Of  the  spectra  of  the  nebula:  some  have  three  bright  lines 
{sec  No.  I  i ,  Plate  XV'l  I.  \  and  tlie bodies  producing  them  are,  therefore,  to 
tK:  considered  as  masses  of  incandescent  gas»  ^vhile  some  give  continuous 
spectra.  One  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  nebulae  coincides 
with  one  of  the  hydrogen  lines,  and  another— the  brightest  of  the  three— 
Willi  one  of  the  brightest  nitrogen  lines ;  but  the  third  does  not  ^^^e.  with 
anv  nith  svhich  it  has  as  yet  been  compared.  The  inference  from  these 
t-%  is  that  the  nebuke  contain  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but  the 
a  ^  the  other  lines  of  these  substances  has  not  been  fully  explained ; 

*>.i  J.  .i-ii  I  of  Dr.  Hoggins,  that  when  the  light  of  mcande- 

-.riint  inu,  ^gcn  is  gradually  ob&curcd  by  interposing  layers 

Of  nmt/aJ  untvil  ^Li^Sj  the  lines  corresponding  vrvlh  iKos^  m  ^^  T«.\3aUx 
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speetra  arc  the  last  to  disappear,  seems  to  suggest  a  probable  solutic 
the  difficuhy. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  Hnc  of  spectroscopic  research  ia 
power  the  prism  gives  us  of  estimating  the  vclocit)*  wiih  whirK  die  distal 
of  the  stars  from  our  system  are  increasing  or  din  On  <:Xo 

examining  the  hydrogen  hnes  cf  Sirius,  and  comparsn^  s  ith  the  br 

Hnes  of  hydrogen  rendered  incandescent  by  electric  discharges  in  a  Geis 
tube,  the  spectrum  of  which  his  instrument  enabled  him  to  place  sidc^ 
side  with  that  of  the  star,  Mr,  Muggins  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  1-* 
in  the  latter  did  not  exactly  coincide  in  position  with  those  of  the  for^ri 
but  appeared  slightly  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.     This  indict* 


^oiar  Promimnui^  No,  K 


a  Imiger  wave-length,  or  increased  period  of  vibration,  according  to  the 
theory  of  light,  which  would  be  accounted  for  by  a  receding  motion  between 
Sirius  and  the  earth,  juiit  as  the  crest  of  successive  waves  of  the  sea  would 
overtake  a  boat  going  in  the  same  direction  at  longer  intervals  of  time  than 
those  at  which  they  would  pass  a  fixed  point,  while,  if  the  boat  were  meet* 
ing  the  waves,  these  intervals  would,  on  the  other  hand»  be  shorter.  Hcncc- 
if  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  depends  on  the  periods  of  vibra* 
tion,  that  position  will  be  shifted  towards  the  red  end  when  the  luminous 
body  is  receding  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  comp.^rable  to  that  of  light, 
and  towards  the  violet  end  when  the  motion  is  one  of  approach.  The  change 
in  refrangibility  observed  by  Mr.  Huggins  corresponded  with  a  receding 
velocity'  of  41*4  miles  per  second,  and  when  from  this  vm*-  ^-k.,  .,^...  «  ,)^^ 
known  speed  with  which  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sui  1% 

from  the  star  at  the  time,  the  lemsdndet  eK^ressed  a  mai.  oa 
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Dting  to  about  twenty  miles  a  second,  which  motion,  there  is  reason 
icvc,  is  chiefly  due  to  a  proper  movement  of  Sirius.  These  deduc- 
from  prismatic  observations  are  of  the  highest  value  astronomically, 
they  will  eventually  enable  the  real  motions  of  the  stars  to  be  detef- 
l,  for  ordinary  observation  could  only  show  us  that  component  of  the 
n  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  visual  ray,  while  this  gtvci  the  com^ 
It  along  the  visual  ray.     In  the  same  mamncr,  it  is  inferred  that  Ar( 


Fig.  231, — Solar  Prominences^  No.  2* 

a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  Bootes^  is  approaching  us  with  a 
ty  of  tifty-tive  miles  per  second* 

en  the  solar  spots  are  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  the  dark  image 
slit  produced  by  the  hydrogen  line,  F,  is  observed  to  show  a  strange 
tdncss  when  it  is  formed  by  rays  from  different  parts  of  the  spot, 
listortion  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  displacement  of  the  stellar 
namely,  motions  of  approach  or  recession  of  the  masses  of  glowing 
gen.  Mr.  Norman  Loclcyer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
rate  investigations  of  the  solar  surface,  has  calculated,  from  the  posi- 
f  the  lines^  the  velocities  with  which  masses  of  heated  hydrogen  are 
J  pwards,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  down-rushes  of  cooler 
^  as  great  as  loo  miles  per  second  were,  in  this  way,  inferred 
1  in  some  of  the  storms  which  agitate  the  solar  surface*  Two  draw- 
a  solar  stonri.  given  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  are  shown  in  Figs.  230  and 
'  ritations  of  one  of  tJie  so-called  red  prominences, 
ranee  at  five  minutes  past  eleven  on  the  morning 
i4»i,  in(K>,  .lijd  the  last  showing  the  same  Un  tniiiutei  ajitv- 
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wards.  The  enormous  velocity  which  these  rapid  changes  imply  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  this  prominence  was  27,000  miles  hij^h. 
**This  will  give  you  some  idea,"  says  Mr.  Lockyer,  "of  the  indications  which 
the  spectroscope  reveals  to  us,  of  the  enormous  forces  at  work  in  the  sun, 
merely  as  representing  the  stars,  for  everything  we  have  to  say  about  the 
<un  the  prism  tells  us  —and  it  was  the  first  to  tell  us — ^we  must  assume  to 
be  said  about  the  stars.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  as  time  rolls  on,  the  spec- 
troscope will  become,  in  fact,  almost  the  pocket  companion  of  every  one 
amongst  us ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  foresee  what  depths  of  space 
will  not  in  time  be  gauged  and  completely  investigated  by  this  new  method 
of  research." 

The  light  of  comets  has  also  been  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  and 
many  interesting  results  arrived  at.  Our  liinits  do  not,  however,  permit 
us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  interesting  subjects. 

Fig.  232  is  a.  section  of  another  of  Mr.  Browning's  popular  instruments, 
which  is  named  by  him  the  "  Amateur's  Sur  Spectroscope."  It  exhibits 
very  distinctly  the  different  spectra  of  the  various  stars,  nebulae,  comets,  &c 
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Fig.  lyi.Section  of  Amateur^ s  Star  Spectroscope. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  learning  more  of  this  fascinating  subject 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Roscoe*s  elegant  volume,  entitled, "  Lectures  on  Spectrum 
Analysis."  This  work,  which  is  embellished  with  handsome  engravings 
and  illustrated  by  coloured  maps  and  spectra,  gives  a  clear  and  full  acco ant 
of  ever>'  department  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  form  of  appendices,  abstracts 
of  the  more  important  original  papers  are  supplied,  while  a  complete  list 
is  given  of  all  tlie  memoirs  and  pp.blications  relating  to  the  spectroscope 
which  have  been  published. 

This  brief  account  of  the  spectroscope  and  its  revelations,  which  is  all 
that  our  space  permits  us  to  give,  will  not  fail  to  awaken  new  thoughts  in 
the  mind  of  a  reader  who  has  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  especially  in  relation  to  that  branch  of  which  we  have  last  treated, 
for  in  every  age  and  in  every  region  the  stars  have  attracted  the  gaze  and 
excited  the  imagination  of  men.  The  belief  in  their  influence  over  human 
affairs  was  profound,  universal,  and  enduring;  for  it  survived  the  dawn  ol 
rising  science,  l>eing  among  the  last  shades  of  the  lone  night  of  supersti- 
tion which  melted  away  in  the  morning  of  true  knowledge.  Even  Francis 
Bacon,  the  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
the  exposer  of  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  Ixilieved  in  the  influences  of  the  stars :  for 
while  recognizing  the  impostures  practised  by  its  professors,  they  still  re- 
garded astrolcgy  as  a  science  not  altogether  vain.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
mighty  genius  of  Ne^^ton  to  prove  that  in  very  truth  there  arc  invisible 
ties  connecting  our  earth  with  those  remote  and  brilliant  bodies — tics  more 
potent  than  ever  astrology  divined ;  for  he  showed  that  even  die  most  dis- 
tant orb  is  bound  to  its  compan\oi\s  ^iivd  \.o  Qi>s£  ^bnftt  by  the  same  power 
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I    iJLat  draws  ihe  projected  stone  to  the  groynd.     And  now  the  spectroscope 

^^  revealing  other  lines  of  connection,  and  showing  that  not  gravitation  alone 
^^K  the  sympathetic  bond  which  unites  our  globe  to  the  celestial  orbs,  but 
^H^t  (here  exists  the  closer  tic  of  a  common  constitution,  for  they  are  all 
Hp^Biie  of  the  same  matter^  obeying  the  same  physical  and  chemical  laws 
I  tvhich  belong  to  it  on  the  earth.'  We  learn  that  hydrogen,  and  magnesium, 
aad  iron,  and  other  familiar  substances,  exist  in  these  mconceivably  distant 
LnMins,  and  there  exhibit  the  identical  properties  which  characterize  them 
^^^e.  We  conhrm,  by  the  spectroscope,  the  fact  partially  revealed  by  other 
^^M&of  research,  that  the  stars  which  appear  so  tL\ed,  arc,  in  realit>^,  career- 
^^■pjU'ough  space,  each  with  its  proper  motion.  We  learn  also  that  the 
^Vim^are  the  theatres  of  vast  chemical  and  physical  changes  and  trans- 
ibnnations,  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  which  we  can  hardly  conceive.  There 
^^,  for  example,  the  case  of  that  wonderful  star  in  the  constellation  of  the 
^^Erown,  which,  in  1866,  suddenly  blazed  out,  from  a  scarcely  descernible 
^fbescopic  star,  to  become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  heavens,  and 
^Kc  bright  lines  its  beams  produced  in  the  spectroscope  revealed  the  fact 
^Pviat  this  abrupt  splendour  was  due  to  masses — who  can  imagine  how  vast  ? 
"  —of  incandescent  hydrogen.  This  brightness  soon  waned,  and  r  Coronet 
Borealis  reverted  once  more  to  all  but  telescopic  invisibility.  The  seeming 
fixity  of  the  stars  is  an  illusion  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  prevents 
a  casual  observer  from  recogniiing  their  apparent  diurnal  motion,  and  now 
:  have  also  ample  evidence  that  pennanence  of  physical  condition,  even 
\  the  stars,  is  impossible.  Ever>  where  in  the  universe  there  is  motion  and 
nge ;  Lhere  is  no  pause,  no  rest,  but  a  continual  unfolding,  an  cndlos 
ession. 

y 

"  Know  the  *Ur»  yond«r. 

The  ttirr  evfrl.itrini;, 

Aw-  : 

A' 

Til  .^lining 

And   lirc-lly  *•  tljght." 
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'      "  ro7  reference  will  be  made  to  certain  remarkable  effects  ob- 

\In  Crookes  when  the  electric  discharges  from  an  induction 

.     ud   through  ver>'  highly   exhausted   tubes.      These   phos- 

<   and  mechanical  eflects   Mr.  Crookes  attributed  to  streams 

i    M\\   matter"   shiit   ofl'  frt»m    the   mxaftve   pnU'   wiih  immense 

Bcs  — the  matter  not  being  that  of  the  cWtrodt  i  particles 

extremely  rarefied  residual  gas,  which,  being  /\vtV>f  (ti^^ 

dd  mosily  traverse  the  tube  in  straight  lines  without  ^;ijt£vvw^ mVi ^J!;^ 
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iision  with  their  fellows,  and  thus  a  class  of  phenomena,  different  from 
the  striated  discharges  in  the  ordinary  and  less  highly  exhausted  (leisslrt 
tubes,  comes  into  view.     The  emanations  from  the  negative    i 
cathode^  in  highly  rarefied  gases  became  known  as  the  '*  cathode 
and  they  began  to  be  further  examined  by  other  observers,  an 
particularly  in  1894  by  Hittorf^and  by  M.  Lenard,  a  Hungarian  \A 
who  found  that  they  pass  through  thm  plates  of  metal,  and  throut^'h  wooJ 
and  other  substances  not  transparent  to  ordinary  light.     It  was  aho  oh^ 
served  by  Lenard,  and  also  previously  by  Hertz,  that  there  are  - 
kinds  of  cathode   rays,  which   differ  from  each  other  as  reyar«  ■ 
powers  of  exciting  phosphorescence,  capability  of  being  deflected 
magnci,  and  the  degrees  in  which  they  arc  absorbed  by  various  ujca:.; 


^^^ 


Fig,  2%2A~'Lhnng  Hamd.    Exp*^iurt^  4  Mima  Us. 


Unr    nn'iv'*»r<iT<   nf Tf^^nn/^f^  WAS    dfawn   to  this    v:.iK.*..  f     r..-  tKr.   'Anr^..*^^-.r^»^1n^l. 

at  I  'jrtain  discoveries  1 

Ct 

£»ec«  of  p«v  ^^  '^^'^  ^^ '^  '*'^^'^ 

t\d  Dear  I 
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^jaatler  which  side  of  the  paper  was  turned  towards  the  tube ;  and  even  at 
^K  distance  of  two  yards  some  fluorescence  was  still  visible*     On  expert- 
^Hienting  with  various  bodies  interposed  between  the  covered  tube  and  the 
^Huoresccnt  screen,  it  was  found  that  the  emanations  passed  through  nearly 
^Pkvery  substance  with  more  or  less  facility.   The  screen  lit  up  when  placed 
behind  a  book  of  a  thousand  paj^es*  also  behind  two  packs  of  cards.     A 
sing^le  layer  of  tin-foil  scarcely  threw  a  shadow,  and  several  thicknesses 
were  required  to  produce  a  distinct  effect.     Deal  boards,  an  inch  thick, 
oflTcred  little  resistance,     A  very  thick  plate  of  aluminium  {^  inch)  re* 
duced  the  fluorescence,  but  still  allowed  some  rays  to  pass.     The  hand 
held  before  the  fluorescent  screen  showed  a  dark  shadow  of  the  bones 
only,  with  but  a  faint  outline  of  their  fleshy  investment.     Copper,  silver, 
gold,  platinum,  and  lead^  in  comparatively  small  thicknesses,  intercept 
these  rays.     Thus  a  plate  of  lead  only  five  hundredths  of  an  inch  thick 
almost  stops  them.     Increase  of  thickness  increases  the  resistance  to  their 
passage  in  all  cases  ;  but  the  comparative  transparency  of  a  body  cannot 
be  deduced  from  its  thickness  and  density.     Many  other  bodies  besides 
platino-cyanidae:  of  barium  become  fluorescent  under  the  influence  of  these 
rays,  such  as  certain  kinds  of  glass,  Iceland  spar,  rock-salt,  etc.     Dr. 
I      Roentgen  is  convinced  that  these  rays  are  not  the  cathode  rays  or  any 
^Bkart  of  them  ;  but  as  the  theoretical  nature  of  the  new  rays  has  not  yet 
PBeen  explained,  he  has  preferred  to  provisionally  call  them  the  X  rays,  a 
f     denomination  doubtless  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  symbol  x  in  algebra 
to  represent  unknown  quantities. 
The  source  of  the  X  rays,  Roentgen  states,  is  at  the  place  where  the 
Ithodc  rays  strike  the  walls  of  the  exhausted  lube,  and  produce  the  most 
rilliant  phosphorescence  ;  but  they  cannot  be  cathode  rays  which  have 
hcrely  passecl  through  the  glass,  for,  contrary  to  what  has  been  observed 
nth  respect  to  the  latter,  they  cannot  be  deflected  by  a  magnet.     Nor  is 
lass  the  only  substance  in  which  they  can  be  generated,  for  they  were 
Wained  from  an  app^iratus  in  which  the  cathode  rays  were  made  to  im- 
'figc   upon  a  plate  of  aluminium  nearly  one-tenth  of  an    inch  thick, 
tiotographic  dry  plates  are  also  sensitive  to  the  X  rays,  and  their  power 
I  pass  through  v/ood,  ebonite,  etc.,  makes  the  experiments  of  testing  the 
^acity,  or  otherwise,   of  various   objects  for  ihem   quite  easy.     It   is 
necessary  merely  to  place  the  object  on  the  closed  cover  of  the  dark  slide, 
and  place  the  whole  under  the  vacuum  tubej  all  the  exposure,  which  is 
somewhat  prolonged  in  most  cases,  may  be  made  in  ordinary  light.     But 
ihc  light-tight  boxes,  in  which  photographic  plates  are  packed,  cannot, 
r  course,  be  brought  near  the  apparatus,  as  they  are  completely  perme- 
Me  to  the  X  rays,  and  their  whole  contents  may  be  rendered  useless. 
Tie  impression  obtained  on  the  photographic   plate  is  not  so   much  a 
llotograph  as  a  shadow  of  the  interposed  object — a  shadow  more  or  less 
se  in  the  positive  print  according  to  the  permeability  of  the  object, 
the  length  of  the  exposure.     These  photographic  results  have  some- 
been    called     "shadowgrams,"     **  radiograms,"     *' radiographs," 
raphs,'*  etc.     The  word  skiagraph   appears  the  most  appropriate 
ation.     That  the  emanations  from   the  phosphorescing  substance 
ch  the  cathode  rays  impinge  are  entitled  to  be  also  called  rays, 
s  from  the  regularity  of  the  shadows  thrown  on  the  fluorescent 
en  or  photographic  plate  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  propagation  in  strai-iu 
i  was  proved  by  Dr.  Roentgen  obtaining  z.pin'hoU  phQto^ta.ph  o<  \^^<i 
"'  oresc'mg  p^t  of  the  vacuum  tube,  when  Xhc  Uuti  >was  wvs^V^^^ 
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in  black  paper.     Why  a  pin-haU  and  not  a  lens  was  used  for  taking  ihis 
photograph  will  presently  appear. 

One  of  Dr.  Roentgen's  experiments  excited  the  attention  and  iniercst 
of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  world,  m  the  most  cxtm- 
ordinary  degree,  and  though  its  announcement  was  received  in  s<m»e 
quarters  wiih  incredulity,  experimenters  in  all  parts  of  the  world  immedi- 
ately set  themselves  at  work  to  test  the  truth  of  the  alleged  discovery* 
Electrical  apparatus  of  different  kinds,  wiih  various  adjustments,  n^re 
employed,  with  results  that  were  in  some  cases  failures*  in  others  con- 
firmations of  the  German  professor's  statements,  and  not  imfrequently  tbc 
variations  in  the  conditions  gave  rise  to  increased  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  generally.  The  experiment  just  alluded  was  one  m  which  a 
dry  photogmphic  plate  contained  in  one  of  the  camera  dark  slides,  now 
so  familiar  to  every  one,  was  placed  (with  the  slide  still  closed  by  its 
wooden  cover  of  nearly  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick)  a  few  inches  below 
the  Crookes*  tube,  and  the  hand  of  a  living  person  being  extended  on  the 
outside  of  the  cover,  a  shadow  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  as  if  seen  through 


Fig.  2^2LSkia^afih  of  a  Ihuui,  hy  Dr,  RodJtf^^t'n. 
hits  it  Rin^  on  it 
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the  surrounamg  tissues,  was  obtained.     Much  popular  miser-  as 

to  the  powers  of  the  "  new  photography*'  arose  Irom  want  cn  l^;o 

of  the  process  by  which  these  strange  pictures  were  obtained,  tlie  Luinmoo 
notion  beintj  that  these  photographs  were  produced  by  some  method  of 
using  a  camera,  and  that  outlines  of  pcople-s  !>  '  ild 

he  tnkcn  instantaneously,  not  only  in  rough  i^ 

doors  and  walls.  M^ich  neartir  \\>t£  kvavVvj^s  ^-^r  a  niMnn  ur  a  scK-nndc 
writer  as  to  the  possibWay  oi  l\ie  ncvi  ^i^^ct^^  ti£a2C\svw{,\i\dwrrv^  ^Vtvxv^ 


-"-^■"^"^■' 


fUoti  of  Marlcy's  ghost :  **  His  body  was  iransparcnt,  so  ihat  Scrooge,  ob- 
jr»ng  him,  and  lookinjj  through  his  waistcoat,  could  see  the  two  buttons 
Tits  coat  behind/'  The  v*ilue  of  the  new  discovery  for  medical  and 
jicaI  purposes  was  immediately  recognised,  and  very  soon  its  applica- 
,  was  successfully  practised. 

^r.  Roentjjcn  founa  that  the  X  rays  are  incapable  of  refraction,  in  this 
t-ct  differing  from  ordinary  light  (see  pajjes  397  and  following),  ^nd 
jng  the  experiments  which  most  impressed  and  astonished  his  auditors 
^n  he  was  lecturing  at  Potsdam  on  his  new  discovery  before  the 
perial  Court  of  Germany,  was  one  in  which  he  showed  the  X  rays 

passing  in  a  straight  line  ihrou^di  water  without  undergoing  refraction. 

II  r.iys  pass  without  interrupiinn  equally  through  the  substances, 
ther  these  be  coherent  or  irwa  layer  of  fine  powder  of  the  same  thick- 
K  and  this  again  shows  that  there  can  be  no  regular  reflection  or  re- 
tion.  Prisms  and  lenses,  whether  of  glass,  ebonite,  or  aluminium, 
to  afford  evidence  of  refractive  action,  hence  the  X  rays  cannot  be 
"focused  like  those  of  ordinary  light,  and  that  is  why  the  photograph  of 
the  vacuum  lube  had  to  be  taken  by  a  pin-hole.  Again,  ^1^"^^  lenses 
could  no:  be  used,  because  this  substance,  so  transparent  to  li^^ht,  is  par- 
^cularly  opaque  to  the  X  rays,  and  would  in  a  great  degree  intercept 
n,  while  lenses  of  ebonite  and  of  aluminium,  which  were  tried,  were 
srative  on  account  of  Ihe  irrefrangibility  of  the  rays. 
*  to  the  nature  of  the  rays  themselves,  Ur,  Roentgen  rejects  the  notion 
leir  being  "ultra-violet*^  rays,  which  was  suggested  by  some.  The 
gning  of  this  term  is  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  a  great  distance 
jrond  the  violet  end  of  the  vi^^ible  spectrum  there  are  radiations,  re- 
eled by  their  photographic  impressions,  so  that  the  whole  spectrum  is 
really  some  eight  times  as  long  as  the  visible  part.  In  consequence  of 
these  ulira- violet  rays  acting  on  the  photographic  plate,  it  is  possible,  as 
has  long  been  known,  to  take  a  photograph  in  the  dark.  The  eye  is  quite 
insensible  to  the  X  rays  also,  and  although  these,  as  we  have  seen,  readily 
pass  through  the  bodily  tissues,  it  may  be  placed  quite  near  the  discharge 
jabCt  the  latter  being  enveloped  in  black  paper,  Mithoitt  causing  any 
^Ksittton.  That  the  new  rays  are  in  some  way  allied  to  light  is  the 
^kiion  held  by  Dr.  Roentgen,  and  he  is  inclined  to  consider  tliem  as  due 
^KortgitutHnal  vibrations  in  the  ether  ;  that  is,  instead  of  the  transverse 
^prcs  to  which  li^ht  is  attributed,  these  resemble  the  waves  of  sound,  in 
io  far  that  they  move  in  the  direction  of  propagation.  This  would  account 
for  the  absence  of  any  distinct  refraction,  or  polarisation,  which  seems  to 
*  the  X  rays.     Their  connection  with  certain  electric  Maxwell- 

■A  (see  p.  541)  is  more  problematical,  as  the  mathcmaucal 
these  admit  only  transverse  oscillation.    But  on  the  assump- 
ccnain  conditions,  due  to  the  action  of  electricity,  etc-,  on  highly 
latr,  the  possible  existence  of  longitudinal  vibrations  has  been  dc- 
'  admittmg  a  certain  variation  in  some  of  the  factors  of  the  Max- 
is  al^r 
suggestions  have  been  advanced  in  order  to  make  the  obsen'cd 

jiccmmg  the  X  rays  lit  into  established  theories,  but  so  far  these 

npts  have  been  unsuccessful.     It  would  seem  as  if  our  present  con- 

^ions  of  h'zhx,  electricity,  the  ether  and  matter,  wtll  have  to  be  pro- 

'■    intHi  rnlarjj'ed  In  order  to  brit>g  these  and  other  recently 

livcrcd  p  A  within  their  scope.     Since  the  publication  of  Dr. 

ntgen's  paper,  hi^  results  2iavc  received  conftimaUoTi  \t\  ^^i>j  Q^>:Lai\Kx^ 

1.^ 
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and  many  new  observations  have  been  added^  some  of  which  seem  to 
tend  not  so  much  to  elucidate  the  phenomena,  as  to  prove  them  even  more 
complicated  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Such  was  the  announcement  ia 
June^  1896,  of  the  discovery  of  several  varieties  of  X  rays. 

in  the  meantime,  various  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  formsof 
the  tubes  and  etectrodes»  and  divers  arrangements  have  been  used  for  die 
exciting  electrical  apparatus.     Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  X  rays 


FlO.  112C.— Metal  Objects  taken  (hrmgh  Calico  and  Shed  0/  AlmmimimiiL 

arc  given  off  from  platinum  more  copiously  than  from  glass,  alymtnium« 
or  any  other  substance,  and  by  using  a  tube  closed  by  a  *'plauntim 
window,"  on  which  the  cathode  rays  impinge,  Mr,  Giflbrd  has  been  able 
to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  for  obtainmg  a  skiagraph  of  the  bones 
on  the  hand  to  half  a  minute,  whereas  twenty  times  that  period  was 
formerly  required.  Another  form  of  tube  is  advertised  by  Brady  & 
Martin  of  Newcastle,  with  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  new  screen,  a 
coil  giving  a  5-inch  spark  will,  it  is  stated,  yield  a  good  skin;,-'--^  -f  the 
hand  in  tu^o  seconds ^  which  appears  to  be  the  shortest  time  red* 

Another  firm  of  tube- makers,  Newton  &  Co.,   Lorul.ni    ^1  ,  ijcir 

special  form  of  tube,  excited  by  a  coil  giving  a  64nr  J  Mth 

their  ^uorescent  screen,  **  will  work  right  through  I  r  ^,    iiow- 

mg  the  heart,  liver,  spme,  tv):ys»  tixt  mov«mf3\\a  tii  Nja^  <GMast«aci  of  tb^ 
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^fiaphragm,  etc."  It  has  recently  been  observed  that  the  best  results  ar« 
Obtained  when  there  is  a  certain,  but  as  yet  undefined,  relation  between 
ihe  degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  residua]  gas  in  the  tube,  and  the  intensity 
or  frequency  of  the  electric  discharges,  and  that  these  should  be  accom- 
modaied  to  the  work  required.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  skiagraph  of  the 
band  be  attempted  with  an  apparatus  in  which  these  factors  are  carried 
to  too  high  a  degree,  the  resulting  X  rays  will  pass  through  the  bones 
almost  as  freely  as  through  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  their  shadows 
will  therefore  not  appear.  M,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  conditions 
hold,  an  incomplete  or  maybe  no  result  will  be  found.  This  seems  to 
explain  the  failures  that  have  sometimes  occurred  when  tubes  of  appar 


Fig.  z^zd,^ 
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fttly  identical  constructjon  have  been  used  in  the  hands  of  the  same»  or 
fdllTercnt,  observers.  Perhaps  more  depends  also  on  the  time  of  ex- 
osure*  For  instance,  if  a  short  exposure  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  hand, 
be  photograph  will  be  merely  a  silhouette  of  that  member  ;  with  a  httle 
ngcr  exposure,  this  will  show  the  nails  ;  with  still  longer  time,  the 
adow  of  the  tleshy  parts  begins  to  grow  faint  and  the  skeleton  to  appear. 
ITith  yc:  more  prolonged  exposure  only  the  bones  will  show,  in  ihciir 
Irious  degrees  of  opacity,  and  the  shadows  of  these  will  gradually  dis- 
•  as  the  time  of  exposure  is  increased,  until  at  length  the  image  will 
drely  effaced.  The  considerable  difTerences  as  to  distinctness  of  the 
Qs  tissues,  which  are  exhibited  by  the  published  prints  of  hand 
»ws,  are  thus  explicable^ 


Fig*  2y^,—Porir(til  of  r  nutssor  Helmhoits, 
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THE  investigations  of  modern  science  have  borne  rich  fruit,  not  only  by 
vastly  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  of  things  arounu  us» 
but  also  making  us  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  certain  agents  act 
upon  our  bodily  organs,  and  by  reveahng,  up  to  a  certain  point »  wha».  may 
be  termed  ihe  mechanism  of  that  most  uoiiderfu!  thing— the  human  mind 
—or,  at  least,  that  part  which  is  immediately  concerned  in  t!ic  perceptions 
of  an  external  world.  Of  all  the  physical  inrtuenccs  which  afiect  the  human 
mind,  those  due  to  light  are  the  most  powerful  and  the  ;  '  'c 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  philosophers  says,  m  the  siir  h 

are  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  an  undeniable  truth*  '  i  lurv  iru  i:j<ht 
is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  The 
impression  prn<1uced  by  hght  alone  is  a  source  of  pleasure— ^a  cheering  m* 
tiuence  of  the  highest  order;  and  there  is  a  special  character  in  the  plc*ising 
effects  of  light,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  do  not  exlimisr  rhe  sense 
so  quickly  as  do  even  pleasurable  impressions  on  other  s 

siveet  tastes,  fragrant  odours^  or  agreeable  sounds,    Sigli  ile 

to  that  satiety  which  soon  ovetiakt^  i\\«.  ex»:\^^ttwpiX^  ^n&ations  iunfriii(^ 
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from  the  other  sense?  ;  ii  possesses,  therefore,  a  rehncment  of  quality  ol 
,  which  the  rest  arc  devoid-  Sight  converses  with  its  objects  at  a  greater 
■■jlliance  than  does  any  other  sense,  and  it  furnishes  our  minds  with  a 
^^Rater  variety  of  ideas.  Indeed,  our  mental  imager)'  is  most  largely  made 
^^B  of  reminiscences  of  visual  impressions  ;  for  when  the  idea  of  anything 
^^P  brou^'ht  up  in  our  minds  by  a  word,  for  examplei  there  arises,  in  most 
^^iscs,  a  more  or  less  vivid  presentation  of  some  visible  appearance.     Ouj* 

visual  impressions  arc  also  longer  retained  in  memory  or  idea  than  any 

iher  class  of  sensations. 
The  nature  of  the  impressions  we  receive  through  the  eye  is  extremely 
wied  ;  for  we  thus  perceive  not  only  the  difference  between  light  and 
irkness.  but  in  the  sensations  of  colour  we  have  quite  another  class  ol 
Tects,  while  the  lustre  and  sparkle  of  polished  and  brilliant  objects  add 
&w  elements  of  beauty  and  variety.  We  dnd  examples  of  the  latter 
sialitics  in  the  verdant  sheen  of  the  smooth  leaf,  in  the  splendid  retlec- 
uons  of  burnished  gold,  in  the  bright  radiance  of  glittering  gems,  and  *'  in 
I  loss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls.**  The  eye  is  also  the  organ  which 
onvcys  to  our  minds  the  impressions  of  visible  motion,  with  all  those  plea- 
lirea  of  exciting  spectacle  which  enter  so  largely  into  our  enjoyment  of 
fe.  h  hkewise  discriminates  the  forms,  sizes,  and  distnnces  of  objects  ; 
ut  by  a  process  long  misunderstood,  and  dependent  upwan  a  set  of  percep- 
ions  which,  although  precisely  those  whence  we  derive  our  most  funda- 
tlcntal  notions  of  the  objects  around  us,  have  been  completelj^  overlooked 
B  thai  tune- honoured  enumeration  of  the  senses  w^hich  recognizes  only  five. 
If  such  be  the  extent  to  which  our  minds  arc  dependent  upon  the  wonder- 
ful apparatus  of  the  eye,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  must  be  the  com- 
parative narrowness  of  mental  development  m  those  who  have  never  en- 
joyed this  precious  sense,  and  the  feeling  of  deprivation  in  those,  who, 
\aving  enjoyed  it,  have  unfortunately  lost  it  Wei!  may  our  iubUme  poet 
gairingly  ask — 

Sinc«  lisHt  sd  nec«««»ry  »  to  life. 

And  Almost  life  iiMsIf— iT  ti  be  unie 

Tlial  USUI  i*  in  the  toul— 

Th*  aJI  ♦!»  every  pjin  :  why  w%s  thr  sight 

To  *ijc)i  3  Kntlcr  ball  a^  ih«  <ye  cotiftned. 

So  obvioui  attd  »o  easy  to  be  queue  he\l  f 

—for  he  himself,  in  his  own  person,  experienced  this  deprivation,  and  he 
thus  touchingly,  in  his  great  work,  laments  his  loss  : 

I  "Thus  yrith  ihe  year 

I  Se«»ont  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

m Bdy,  Of  the  iweet  itpproath  o(  even  or  mom, 

^^^^^^^^^  Or  kigtit  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  to^^ 

^^^^^^^B  Or  AckKsv  or  herds,  or  human  lace  dii'ine ; 

^^^^^^H  But  cloud  instead,  xt%d  evcr-tlunnc  dark 

^^^^^^^H  Surround  me  ;  from  the  checrfut  ways  of  men 

^^^^^^H  Cut  off ,  a^nd  for  the  hook  of  knowledge  fair 

^^^^^^r  Presented  with  a  univcrMi  bbnk 

^^^^^^^  Of  Nature's  workt— to  me  evputiged  and  rsksed, 

^^^■^  And  wisdom  at  oat  entrance  quite  thui  out/' 

An  organ  which  is  the  instrument  of  so  many  nice  discriminaOons  as  is 
I  Ibc  eye  must,  of  coitrsc,  present  the  most  dehcate  adjustment  in  its  parts. 
|£o  much  has  in  recent  times  been  learnt  of  the  nature  of  its  mechanism; 
E^Uic  relation  between  the  impressions  made  upon  it  and  the  judgments 
■^taed  by  the  mind  therefrom  :  of  the  illusions  which  its  very  structUTt. 
^Hfuces ;  of  the  defects  to  wiiich  it  is  liable  *,  and  ol  v\s  N4Q^tv^^d\:^'>| 
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refined  physiological  elements— that  a  branch  of  science  suificicntly  exten- 
sive to  require  a  large  part  of  a  studious  lifetime  for  its  complete  mastery 
has  grown  up  under  the  hands  of  modem  physiologists,  physicists*  and 
psychologists.  To  some  of  the  results  of  their  lalwur  we  would  in\4te  th< 
reader's  attention  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  account  of  them  intelligihle, 
we  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  describe  "  things  new  and  old," 


THE  EYE. 


Fig,  2y^— Vertical  Section  of  the  Ey§. 


THE  form  of  the  human  eye  and  the  general  arrangement  of  its  jjans  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  234,  which  is  a  section  of  the  eye- 
ball. It  has  a  form  nearly  globular,  and  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  tough 
finn  case,  A,  named  the  sclerotic  coat^  which  is,  for  the  most  pnrt,  white 
and  opaque.  This  covering  it  is  which  forms  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  *' white  of  the  eye ;"  bul  m  \\ke  Itoivt  ^\\.  ti^  vbs  eYebail  il  loses  its 


S^B^ 
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opacity^  and  merges  into  a  transparent  substance,  termed  the  comM,  B. 
The  cornea  has  a  greater  convexity  than  the  rest  of  the  exterior  of  the  eye- 
ball, so  that  It  causes  the  front  pyart  of  the  eye  to  have  a  somewhat  ^eaier 
--    -tion  than  would  result  from  its  general  globular  form,   Th»s  sclerotic 
with  ils  continuation,  ihe  cornea — serves  to  support  and  protect  the 
pi.....^  delicate  parts  wiihm,  and  is  itself  kept  in  shape  by  the  humours^ 
ihicb  nil  the  whole  of  the  interior.   The  greater  space  is  occupied  by  the 
jitrecHi  humour,  c  ;  but  the  space  immediately  behind  the  transparent 
rnca  is  filled  with  the  aqueous  hmtwttr,  D.     The  latter  is  hi  Lie  else  than 
^  Bfc  water,  and  the  former  is  like  thin  transparent  jelly.    The  cavities  con- 
Uining  these  two  humours  are  separated  by  the  transparent  double  convex 
lens,  E,  called  the  cryitalUne  lefts,  which,  m  consistence,  resembles  very 
^ick  jelly  or  soft  gristle.     The  outward  surface  ot  this  lens  has  a  flatter 
Brvature  than  the  inner  surface.     Immediately  in  front  of  the  crystalline 
ns  is  found  the  im,  F,  which  may  be  described  as  a  curtain  having  in  the 
nuddle  a  round  hole*    The  iris  is  the  part  which  varies  in  colour  from  one 
individual  to  another—  being  blue,  brown,  grey,  &c. ;  and  the  aperture  in 
its  centre  is  the  dark  circular  spot  termed  the  fmpil. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  light  will 

be  most  easily  understood  by  comparing  it  with  an  optical  instrument,  to 

|hich  it  bears  no  little  resemblance,  namely,  the  aimerii  odscura^  so  well 

nown  in  connection  with  photography,     \Vc  may  picture  to  ourselves  a 

Jill  more  complete  resemblance,  by  imagining  that  the  lens  of  the  camera 

i  single,  that  wc  have  6xed  in  front  of  it  a  watch-glass,  with  the  convex  side 

it  wards,  and  that  we  have  filled  with  water  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 

;  camera,  including  the  space  between  the  watch-glass  and  the  lens.   The 

cussifig'Screen  of  the  camera  corresponds  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 

ck  of  the  eyeball,  about  which  wc  shall  presently  have  more  to  say.   Now, 

en  if  the  camera  had  no  lens,  but  were  simply  a  box  filled  with  water, 

having  in  front  the  watch-glass,  fixed  in  the  manner  )ust  mentioned, 

!  could  obtain  the  images  of  objects  on  the  screen,  as  a  consequence  oi 

\  curvature  of  the  watch -glass.    It  would,  however,  in  this  case,  t>e  neccs- 

ry  to  have  the  camera  much  longer,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rays  would 

\  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  greater  distance  than  if  we  put  in  the  glass  lens, 

bich  would,  thus  placed  in  the  water,  cause  the  rays  to  converge  to  a 

us  at  a  much  shorter  distance,  although  its  effect  when  surrounded  by 

'  would  Ijc  less  powerful  than  in  the  air.     There  we  see  the  effect  of 

•  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  in  bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus  within  a  much 

kortcr  distance  than  tliat  which  would  be  required  had  there  been  present 

ftly  the  curved  cornea,  and  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  of  the  eye, 

Tiich  are  but  little  different  from  pure  water  in  their  optical  properties. 

If  uf  frhus  the  camera  by  adjusting  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 

Ml  as  to  get  a  distinct  image  of  a  near  object,  we  should  find,  on 

I  he  instrument  to  a  distant  one,  that  the  image  would  be  blurred 

pd  mdistmct,  and  the  lens  would  have  to  be  moved  nearer  to  the  screen ; 

>  wc  could  get  the  image  of  the  distant  object  distinct  by  replacing  the 

by  another  lens  in  the  same  position,  but  having  some  flatter  cur\'a- 

It  is  plain  that  the  same  object  would  be  gained  if  our  lens  could  be 

ade  of  some  clastic  material,  which,  on  being  prMcd  out  radially  at  its 

pges,  could  be  made  to  assume  the  required  degree  of  flatness  without 

»ing  its  lenticular  form.      Now,  it  is  precisely  with  an  automatic  adjust- 

cnt  of  this  kind  that  the  crystalline  Uhs  of  the  eye  is  provided,  for  the 

ns  Lb  suspended  by  an  elastic  ligament,  c,  by  ihc  tensiot\  of  V(Vi\e\\  xVi  ^»aat* 
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faces  are  more  flattened  than  diey  would  otherwise  be ;  but  when  the  ten- 
sion of  this  ligament  is  relaxed,  by  the  action  of  certain  delicate  muscles 
which  draw  it  down,  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  causes  it  to  assume  a  more 
convex  form. 

These  optical  adjustments  give,  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  a  more  or  less  perfect  real  image  of  the  objects  to  which  the  eye  is 
directed,  and  it  is  on  the  back  part  of  this  inner  surface  that  the  network 
of  nerves,  called  the  retina^  H,  is  spread  out  The  sclerotic  coat,  already 
spoken  of,  is  lined  internally  with  another,  named  the  choroidy  which  is 

composed  of  delicate  blood-vessels,  inter- 
mingled with  a  tissue  of  cells  filled  with 
.._^— ..^— ^.^        a  substance  of  an  intensely  black  colour. 
It  is  upon  this  last  layer  that  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  retina  is  spread  out  be- 
tween the  choroid  and  the  vitreous  humour. 
The  retina  is,  in  part,  an  expansion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve' over  the  back  part 
of  the  eyeball.    If  we  suppose  the  g^obeof 
this  cut  vertically  into  two  portions,  and  so 
divide  the  front  from  the  back.part  of  the 
eye,  the  retina  would  be  seen  spread  out  on 
the  concave  surface  of  the  back  part,  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  part,  opposite  the  crys- 
talline lens,  would  be  seen  a  spot  in  which 
the  retina  assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this,  a  little  round  pit  or 
depression.  The  spot  is  called  the  macula 
luiea^  or  yellow  spot^  and  the  little  central 
pit,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
vision,  is  termed  the  fovea  centralis,     A 
little  way  from  the  yellow  spot,  and  nearer 
the  nose,  is  a  point  from  which  a  number 
of  fibres  are  seen  to  radiate,  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  part  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters 
the  eyeball,  and  from  which  it  sends  out  its 
ramifications  over  the  retina.     This  part, 
for  a  reason  which  will  shortly  appear,  is 
called  the  blind  spot. 

When  the  minute  structure  of  the  retina 
is  examined  by  the  microscope,  its  physio- 
logical elements  are  found  to  undergo  verx- 
remarkable  modifications  at  the  yellow 
sp)ot  In  the  retina,  although  the  total 
thickness  does  not  exceed  the  ^th  part  of 
an  inch,  no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  different 
essential  or  nervous  layers  have  been  distinguished.  Fig.  235  rudely  repre- 
sents a  section.  The  lowest  stratum,  A,  which  is  next  the  choroid,  and  forms 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total  thickness,  is  formed  of  a  multitude  of  litde 
rod-shaped  bodies,  ^,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  among  these  are  the  conical 
or  bottle-shai>ed  bodies,  b.  This  lowest  stratum  of  the  retina  is  called  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones.  At  their  front  extremities  the  rods  and  cones  pass 
into  very  delicate  fibres,  which,  going  through  an  extremely  fine  layer  of 
^brcs,  B,  are  connected  vrilVi  21  sents  o^  ^xnall  rounded  bodies,  which  form 
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tayer  of  nHclei,  C  separated  by  a  layer  of  nervous  fibres,  D,  from  a 

"  ■' '"  Hyer^  Kj  in  front  of  which  is  a  stratum  of  still  finer  granules^  F, 

L  layer  of  ^ngUonic  ner\'e*cells.  G,  of  a  lai^cr  size  than  any  of 

,p,..  elements, and  these ganghonic  cells  send  out  numerous  branching 

^bres,  fanning  the  layer  H.    Finally,  on  the  front  surface  of  the  retina 

sa  thin  stratum  formed  of  hbrcs^  which  issue  from  the  optic  nerve,  IC, 

254,  and  in  fact  constitute  the  expansion  of  this  nerve  on  the  inner 

face  of  the  cyebaU.    The  terminations  of  somc»  at  least,  of  these  nerve- 

have  been  traced,  and  have  been  found  to  form  junctions  with  those 

J  from  the  ganglionic  cells, 
the  part  played  by  each  of  these  delicate  structures  in  exciting  visual 
[ircssions  httle  is  yet  known.     How  light,  or  the  pulsations  of  ether,  if 
tiere  be,  is  ultimately  converted  into  sensation  will  probably  for  ever 
ta  mystery,  although  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  kind  of  visual  impres- 
fwhich  is  conveyed  by  each  part  of  the  elaborate  structure  of  the  retina 
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ay  ultimately  be  distinguished.    One  curious  result  of  modem  investiga*  1 
IS  that  hgfti  fail  if tg  dinctly  upon  Jibres  of  the  optic  nerife  is  quiU\ 
"  10/ exciting  ati^  stnsation  whatevtr.    Light  has  no  more  effect  on 
'\and  its  fibres  than  it  would  have  on  any  other  nerve  of  the  body 
1  to  its  action.   The  apparatus  of  rods,  cones,  and  other  structures 
are  absolutely  essential  to  enable  light  to  give  that  stimulus  to  the  optic 
ve  which,  conveyed  to  the  brain,  is  converted  into  visual  sensations.  So 
\  this  apparatus  were  absent  in  our  organs  of  vision,  in  vain  would  the 
btic  nerve  proper  be  spread  out  over  the  interior  of  the  eyeball :  we  should 
no  more  able  to  j^  with  such  eyes  than  we  are  able  to  see  with  our 
nds. 
I^Ve  now  invite  the  readers  careful  consideration  to  the  diagram,  Fig. 
Ilich  is  a  section  of  the  retina  through  the  yellow  spot.     The  upper  [ 
'  the  figure  is  the  front,  and  the  deep  depression  is  the  little  pit  already 
okcn  of— thc/<?TVrt  centralis.    The  lowest  dark  line  represents  the  base- 
eoi  membrane  of  the  retina,  and  immediately  above  is  seen  the  layer  of 
tods  and  cones,  and  the  various  strata  already  spoken  of  are  represcntedl 
*    due  order  in  the  marginal  pans  of  the  diagram.    Now  obscr^  e  the 
able  modihcations  of  the  nervous  structures  in  the  neighbourhood 
/oi»ta  itntritiis,  some  nf  which  :urc  visible  in  the  diagram.     In  the 
ace,  the  Luncs  wm  ilicrr  much  Inn^cr,  more  slender,  and  more  closelj 
^t  there  is  a  lar  Kitatcr  munl^cr  of  them  on  a  gWeT\  i\iT^ak^t.%  \sM* 
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the  rods  are  comparatively  few,  and  are,  in  fact,  not  found  at  all  under  the 
floor  of  the  little  pit.    The  layer  of  nuclei^  into  which  the  cones  extend,  is 
thinner,  and  is  found  almost  immediately  below  the  anterior  surface,  for 
all  the  other  layers  thin  out  in  the  fovea  in  a  very  curious  manner.     It  is, 
however  on  the  margin  of  the  fovea  that  the  stratum  of  ganglionic  cells,  G, 
Fig.  235,  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  for  there  it  is  formed  by  the  suner- 
position  of  eight  or  (en  cells,  being  here  thicker  than  any  other  layer,  while 
It  is  so  thinned  off  towards  the  margin  of  the  retina  that  it  no  longer  forms 
even  a  continuous  stratum.     This  layer,  however,  becomes  much  thinner 
/;/  thefovea^  which  contains,  in  fact,  but  few  superposed  cell^    The  tint  oi 
the  yellow  spot  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  colouring  matter,  which  affects 
all  the  layers  except  that  of  the  cones.     The  centre  of  the  yellow  spot, 
where  the  fovea  centralis  is  situated,  is  extremely  transparent,  and  is  so 
delicate  that  it  is  very  easily  ruptured,  and  has  frequently  been  taken  for 
an  aperture. 

We  should  not  have  risked  wearying  the  reader  with  these  details  con- 
cerning the  little  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  had  it  not  possessed  an 
extre'.ne  importance  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  a  fact  which  he  will  at 
once  appreciate  when  we  say  that  of  the  whole  surfact  of  the  retina^  the  only 
spot  where  the  ima^e  of  an  object  can  produce  distinct  vision  is  the  fovea 
centralis.  Since  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  follows  that  the  physiological 
elements  which  we  there  find  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  essential 
for  producing  this  effect.  The  case  may  be  exemplified  by  recurring  to 
the  comparison  of  the  eye  with  a  photographer's  camera,  by  supposing  his 
screen  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  only  on  one  very  small  spot  near  its 
centre  could  a  distinct  image  be  possibly  obtained  of  just  one  point  of  an 
object  Such  a  defect  in  his  camera  would  render  the  photographer's  art 
impossible,  and  this  defect  (if  *t  may  be  so  called)  in  the  eye  would  render 
it  almost  equally  useless,  had  not  an  adjustment,  which  more  than  com- 
pensates for  it,  been  afforded  in  the  extreme  Mobility  of  our  organs  of  vision. 
This  adjustment  is  so  perfect  that  people  in  general  do  not  even  suspect  that 
the  image  of  each  point  of  an  object  which  they  distinctly  see  must  be  formed 
on  one  particular  spot  on  the  retina — a  spot  about  one-tenth  of  the  diameter 
of  an  ordinary  pin-head !  We  may  venture,  without  any  disrespect  to  the 
reader,  to  assume  that  the  chances  are  that  it  is  new  to  him  to  learn  how  each 
letter  in  the  lines  beneath  his  eye  must  successively,  but  momentarily,  fonn 
its  image  in  the  ver>'  little  pit  in  the  centre  of  his  retina ;  and  the  chances  are 
at  least  a  hundred  to  one  that,  even  if  aware  of  this,  he  has  passively  received 
the  statement,  and  that  he  has  not  made  the  least  attempt  to  realise  the  truth 
for  himself  Yet  nothing  is  easier.  Let  him  request  a  friend  to  slowly  peruse 
,  some  printed  page,  while  he  meanwhile  intently  watches  his  friend's  eyes. 
He  will  then  perceive  that  before  a  single  word  can  be  read  there  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  eyeballs,  which  are,  quite  unconsciously  to  the  person  reading, 
80  directed  that  the  image  of  each  letter  (for  the  area  of  distinct  vision  is 
incapable  of  receiving  more  than  this  at  once)  shall  fall  upon  the  only  parts 
of  xii'i  retinae  from  which  a  distinct  impression  can  be  conveyed  along  the 
optic  nerve.  Thus  it  is  that  the  eye,  without  any  conscious  effort  of  the 
observer,  is  directed  in  succession  to  the  various  points  of  an  object,  and 
it  is  only  by  an  effort  of  will  in  fixing  the  eyes  upon  one  spot  that  one  be- 
comes aware  of  the  blurred  and  conhised  forms  of  all  the  rest  of  the  visual 
picture.  Yet  so  readily  do  the  eyeballs  turn  to  any  part  of  the  indistinct 
picture  on  which  the  attention  is  fixed,  that  it  is  not  improbable  a  person 
yorereed  io  such  experiments,  wishing  to  verify  our  ccmdusions  by  looking^ 
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say,  at  one  spot  on  the  opposite  wall,  will  be  ver>*  apt,  in  thinking  of  the 
features  of  the  rest  of  the  picture,  to  direct  his  eyes  there,  and  then  declare 
that  he,  at  least,  sees  no  such  vague  fonns.  if  such  be  his  experience, 
the  correction  is  easy.  He  has  only  to  ask  some  one  to  watch  closely  his 
eyes  while  he  repeats  the  experiment,  and  after  a  few  trials  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  the  requisite  immobility  of  the  eyeballs — a  condition 
upon  which  the  success  of  many  such  experiments  depends. 

This  extreme  mobility  of  the  eyeballs  more  than  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  the  clear  and  well-defined  picture,  for  it  calls  into  action  one  of 
ibc  most  sensitive  of  all  the  impressions  of  which  we  are  capabler  and 
which  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree  the  power  of  uniting  with  our 


Fig.  217.— Muscles  of  Eyes, 

lof  Uw  cyebgilli  viewed  from  above:— b»  ihe  uiteraaJ  reciu«;  8,  the  tJttemal  rcctut; 
ffupcrjor  rr!ct)Kt  T,  the  superior  oblique^  pairing  through  A  loop  of  Ugamcnt  at  u,  and 
Itnr.  I  diiiwHwanls  to  its  insertion  at  c.     The  inferior  rectus  and  the  inferiior 

ot:  11  the  figure:  the  superior  rectus  is  removed  fVo<m  the  riifhi  eyetuU  in 

ori*.  ;  u^  nerve  k. 

h<rr  sensations,  that  this  sixth  sense  has  bcen»  as  already  stated,  utterly 
i,  except  by  the  more  modem  students  of  the  nature  of  our 
It  is  usually  termed  the  muscular  sense,  and  to  it  are  due 
mc  dI  ihc  nicest  distinctions  of  impressions  of  which  we  are  capable.  The 
jisclcs  of  every  part  of  our  frame  take  their  part  in  producing  impressions 
I  our  minds,  ana  those  of  the  eyeballs  have  a  very  large  share  in  furnish- 
us  wilh  ideas  of  forms  and  motions.  Fig.  237  is  a  diagram  showing 
J  general  arrangement  of  these  muscles;  and  their  anatomic^'    '  i 

Dns»  which  need  not  much  concern  us  at  present^  are  given  )» 

xe.  The  wonder  is»  that  the  sensations  arising  from  the  rei.uivr  i  i»a- 
Ptions  of  parts  so  fcw^  should  afford  us  the  immense  variety  of  notions  re- 
rrible  for  their  origin  to  iliesc  muscles  only.     We  lake  oti^  ci»taKv>^W  \tv 
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illustration.  Suppose  we  watch  the  flight  of  a  bird,  at  such  an  dcvati^^lt^ 
that  no  part  of  the  landscape  comes  into  the  field  of  view  at  all ;  and  th.  ^^ 
again,  we  follow  with  the  eye,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  path  o'^^J 
rocket.  We  can  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  motions  unlike,  and  yet  ^^ 
each  case  there  was  no  visual  impression  present  but  that  of  the  obj^^si 
focussed  upon  the  yellow  sp)ot.  But  the  movement  of  the  muscles  in  g  >i 
case  was  different  from  that  in  the  other.     Nay  more,  we  can  form  such — ^ 

judgment  of  the  motion  as  to  pronounce  that  the  object  followed  such  a 1 

such  a  curve — we  may  recognize  the  parabola  in  one  path,  and  the  cin.       -i 

perhaps,  in  the  other.    And  this  kind  of  discrimination  arises  from  the  fa ( 

that  when  we  have,  maybe  times  without  number,  previously  looked         « 
parabolas  and  circles,  in  diagrams  perhaps,  the  muscles  of  the  eyeb^t  -ft 
nave  performed  just  the  same  series  of  movements,  as  point  after  point       of 
the  line  was  made  to  form  its  image  on  the  yellow  spoL     This  is  not  ti^e 
only  class  of  impressions  that  these  muscles  are  capable  of  affording ;  thexTp 
is,  for  example,  little  doubt  that  they  aid  us  in  estimating  distance.     But 
space  will  not  permit  further  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Although  the  blurred  and  indefinite  retinal  picture  may  be  compen- 
sated, and  perhaps  more  than  compensated,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  eyes  move,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  greater  precision  and  delicacy 
of  visual  impression  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  retina  might  be  consis- 
tent with  a  still  greater  increase  of  our  powers  of  perception.  There  are 
instances  in  which  the  absence  of  finish,  as  it  may  be  termed,  in  all  but  one 
little  spot  in  the  picture,  proves  a  real  inconvenience  and  a  sensible  depri- 
vation. Perhaps  a  friend  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  balloon  is 
sailing  through  the  air,  or  some  fine  morning,  hearing  in  the  fields  the 
blithe  song  of  the  sky-lark,  wc  look  up  and  vainly  try  to  bring  the  small 
image  upon  the  place  of  distinct  vision.  Now,  if  an  image  which  falls  upon 
any  other  part  of  the  retina  is  perceived,  even  indistinctly,  an  instant  suffices 
to  direct  the  eyes  into  the  exact  position  requisite  for  clear  vision — an  ex- 
ample of  the  marvellous  precision  with  which  impressions  are  put  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  by  the  unconscious  action  of  the  brain.  But  while  an 
image  on  the  fovea,  only  ?nftT7?^^  ^^  ^"  ^"^^  diameter,  produces  a  distinct 
sensation,  it  is  found  that  if  the  image  falls  on  the  retina  at  a  point  some 
distance  from  the  yellow  spot,  the  image  must  be  1 50  times  larger  in  order 
to  produce  any  impression ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  image  of  balloon 
or  bird  not  having  the  requisite  size  to  give  any  impression  to  the  less  sen- 
sitive portion  of  the  retina,  that  we  grope  blindly,  as  it  were,  until  by  chance 
the  image  falls  near  the  yellow  spot,  when  the  tentative  motion  of  the  eye- 
balls is  instantly  arrested,  and  the  image  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
field  of  indistinct  vision  which  the  eye  takes  in  is  extremely  wide,  for  bright 
objects  are  thus  perceived,  even  when  their  direction  forms  an  angle  laterally 
of  nearly  90°  with  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  and,  if  the  object  be  not  only  bright, 
but  in  motion,  its  presence  is  noticed  under  such  circumstances  with  still 
greater  ease.  Thus,  an  observer  scanning  the  heavens  would  have  a  per- 
ception of  a  shooting  star  an>'where  within  nearly  half  the  hemisphere.  The 
range  is,  however,  less  than  90°  in  a  vertical  direction. 

VVe  have  said  that  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  entering  the  back  part 
of  the  eyeball,  at  K,  Fig.  234,  ramify  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  retina 
in  fibres  which  form  a  layer  of  considerable  relative  thickness.  The  lights 
therefore,  first  encounters  these  nerves,  and  only  after  traversing  their 
transparent  substance  does  it  reach  the  deeper  seated  layer  of  rods  and 
cones,  where  it  excites  some  acX\oiv  iVval  \s  ea^ble  of  stimtilating  the  optic 
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vc.  These  rods  ,%nd  cones  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  merely 
lcces5or>'  to  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  had  we  not  the  followmg  conclu- 
jivf  evidence  that  the  cones  play  a  necessary  part  in  the  action,  and  that 
IS  only  through  them  that  li^ht  acts  upon  the  optic  nerve  : 

1,  The  cones  are  more  developed  and  more  numerous  in  the  spot  where 
sion  is  most  distinct. 

2,  The  **  blind  spot "  is  full  of  fibres  of 
he  optic  nerve,  but  is  absolutely  msen- 
pbtc  to  light,  and  is  without  rods  or  cones. 

3,  We  can  distinguish  an  image  on  the 
bvca.  having  only  ^(i^^th  of  an  inch  dia- 
iieier ;  but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  retina 
he  images  must  have  larger  dimensions. 

IS  found  that  the  size  of  the  smallest 
listinguishable  images  agrees  nearly  with 
he  diameters  of  the  cones  at  the  respec- 
^ve  parts. 
To  some  readers  the  fact  will  doubt- 
s$  be  new»  that  a  considerable  por- 
of  the  eye  is  quite  insensible  to 
ght,  namely,  that  portion  already  de- 
1  as  the  ''blind  spot."  A  simple 
niment,  made  by  help  of  Fig.  238, 
rove  this.  Place  the  book  so  that 
ftgth  of  the  figure  miiy  be  parallel 
I  the  line  joining  the  eyes,  and  let  the 
?ht  eye  be  exactly  opposite  the  white 
»  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about 
;  m*  If  the  left  eye  be  now  closed,  while 
rilh  the  right  the  cross  is  steadily  viewed 
that  it  is  always  clear  and  distinct, 
e  white  circle  will  completely  disappear, 
Od  the  ground  will  appear  of  a  uniform 
ack  colour.  In  order  to  insure  success, 
\  observer  must  be  careful  not  to  ItuyJ^ 
f  the  white  circle,  but  at  the  cross,  and 
wne  persons  find  this  more  difficult  than 
ihers.  The  position  of  the  blind  spot  rn 
)ic  eye  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
significance  in  showing  the  insenM- 
iiUty  to  light  of  the  fibres  ot  the  optjc 
>rvc  has  been  pointed  out  In  the  table 
'the  dimensions  of  some  parts  of  the 
ye,  which,  for  convenience  of  reference, 
[ivcn  together  Wow.u  will  be  seen  that 
&  diameter  of  the  blind  spot  is  consider* 

Dm  pared  with  the  size  of  the  retina,  ^*^*  ^3^. 

_  atcst  dianfeter  Ijeing  about  ^g^  i"* 

'  length  on  the  retina  of  the  image  of  a  man  at  a  distance  of  6  ft  or  7  ft. 
i«  no?  '.T-r^itcr  than  this,  so  that  in  a  certain  position  with  regard  10  the  eye 
■*  ould,  like  the  white  circle,  be  quite  invisible.     In  like  nii*nner, 

steadily  in  a  r<  rtiin  direction  with  one  eye,  the  image  of  the 
iii  u><jon  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  blind  spot » and  iKe  \\i.T\\\ttt«^  >^«i. 
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becomes  invisible,  and  would  be  so  even  if  its  apparent  diameter  were 
eleven  times  greater ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  eleven  full  moons  ranged  in  a 
line,  the  whole  would  be  quite  invisible  to  a  person  looking  towards  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  sky  at  no  great  angular  distance  from  them. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  in  English  inches  of  some  parts  of  the 
eye: 

In. 

Diameter  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 0*08 

Distance  of  centre  of  optic  nerve  from  centre  of  yeflow 

spot   0*138 

Diameter  oi  fovea  centralis  0*008 

Diameter  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina o'ooos 

Diameter  of  the  nuclei 0*00003 

Diameter  of  the  rods oxxxx>4. 

Diameter  of  the  cones  in  yellow  spot 0*00018 

Length  of  rods    oxx>i6 

Length  of  cones  in  yellow  spot    0*0008 

Thickness  of  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye   0*0058 

By  means  of  an  instrument  to  be  presently  described,  the  ophthalmoscope, 
it  is  possible  to  view  directly  the  whole  surface  of  the  retina,  and  to  obser\'e 
the  inverted  images  of  the  objects  there  depicted.  It  is  thus  observed  that 
it  is  only  on  the  parts  near  the  yellow  spot  that  the  images  are  formed  with 
clear  and  sharp  definition.  Away  from  this  the  definition  is  less  perfect ; 
and  besides  the  diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  this  circumstance 
contributes  to  the  vagueness  of  the  visual  picture,  although  the  falling  off 
in  clearness  of  vision  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  yellow  spot  is  far 
more  marked  than  the  loss  of  definition  in  the  image  there  formed. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  most  confidently  asserted  by 
many  authors  that  the  eye,  considered  as  an  optical  instrument^  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  entirely  free  from  certain  defects  to  which  artificial  in- 
struments are  liable.  Thus  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  states,  in  his  "  Animal 
Physiology"  (1859) :  "The  eye  i§  much  more  remarkable  for  its  perfection 
as  an  optical  instrument  than  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  cursory 
view  we  have  hitherto  taken  of  its  functions  ;  for,  by  the  peculiarities  of  its 
construction,  certain  faults  and  defects  are  avoided,  to  which  all  ordinary 
optical  instruments  are  liable."  Among  the  imperfections  which  are  com- 
pletely corrected  in  the  eye,  he  names  "  spherical  aberration  "  and  "  chro- 
matic aberration  "—both  of  which  give  rise  to  certain  defects  in  optical 
instruments.  But  by  recent  careful  investigations  it  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  the  eye  is  not  free  from  chromatic  aberration ;  that  it  has 
defects  analogous  to  spherical  aberration ;  and  that  there  are,  besides, 
certain  optical  imperfections  m  its  structure,  which  are  avoided  in  the 
artificial  instruments.  Professor  Helmholtz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  German  mathematicians,  physicists,  and  physiologists,  whose  great  work 
on  "  Physiological  Optics "  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
which  has  ever  appeared,  is  so  far  from  considering  the  eye  as  possessed 
of  all  optical  perfections  that  he  remarks  that,  should  an  optician  send  him 
an  instrument  having  like  optical  defects,  he  would  feel  justified  in  sending 
it  back.  The  defects  which  may  be  traced  in  the  eye,  considered  as  an 
optical  instrument y  do  not,  however,  he  admits,  detract  from  the  excellence 
of  the  eye  considered  as  the  organ  of  vision. 

When  we  find  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  pointed  out  the  chromatic  aberra- 
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[>n  of  the  eye  two  centuries  ago— when  we  find  that  D'Alembert,  in  1767, 
roved  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  might  have  as  great  a  dispersive  power 
i  glass  wiUiout  the  want  of  achromatism  necessarily  becoming  noticeable 
-when  we  find  that  the  celebrated  optician  Dolland,  the  inventor  of  the 
achromatic  lens,  showed  that  the  refractions  which  take  place  in  the  eye 
all  tend  to  bring  the  violet  rays  towards  the  axis  more  than  the  red —when 
*f^  find  that  Maskelyne  the  astronomer,  Wollaston  the  physicist*  Fraun- 
lofer  the  optician,  and  other  scarcely  less  distinguished  men  of  science, 
ave  made  actual  measurements  of  the  distances  of  ihc/oci  in  the  human 
jre  for  the  different  rav^  of  the  spectrum— when  we  find  how  these  defects 
Eive  so  long  ago  been  observed*  examined,  and  measured  as  to  their  amount 
-the  persistence  with  which  writer  after  writer  has  asserted  the  achroma- 
psm  of  the  human  eye  appears  so  extraordinary',  that  it  can  only  be  accounted 

'  by  the  prevalence  of  the  preconceived  notion  that  the  eye  is  absolutely 
effect— a  notion  not  without  its  reason  and  grounds,  in  the  fact  of  the 
Kouisite  adaptation  of  the  organ  of  sight  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 

Although  the  want  ol  achromatism  in  the  eye  thus  escapes  ordinary 
Qlice,  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  easy  to  render  it  evident  by  simple  ejrperi- 
jients,    H,  for  example,  we  view  from  a  certain  distance  the  solar  spectrum 

ejected  on  a  w^hite  screen,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  we  sec  the  red  end 
iiitc  distinctly,  the  violet  end  will,  at  the  same  time,  appear  vague  and 
Dnfuscd*  and  vice  versa.     The  author  beheves  that  the  following  very 

iple  experiment  will  at  once  convince  any  person  thai  the  fact  is  as 
ated  Procure  a  small  piece  of  blue  or  vioiet  stained  glass,  and  another 
Sece  of  r€ti  glass,  and,  having  cut  out  of  an  opaque  screen  a  rectangular 

ening,  say  \  in*  long  and  {  in.  wide,  place  the  glasses  close  to  it,  so  that 

one-half  the  opening  is  covered  by  the  red  glass  and  the  other  half  by  the 

riolei  glass,  the  two  being  placed  so  that,  on  looking  through  the  screen,  a 

lolct  square  and  a  red  square  are  visible.     The  opaque  screen  may  be 

'  ade  of  black  paper,  cardboard*  or  tinfoil,  and  the  edges  of  the  opening 

List  be  cut  perfectly  even.  On  looking  through  this  arrangement,  held  at 
1  distance  of  about  two  feet  from  the  eye,  both  squares  may  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly by  a  person  of  ordinary  vision  ;  but,  at  a  distance  of  five  inches  from 
the  eye,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  see  the  squares  otherwise  than  with 
ague  and  ilJ-dcfincd  edges.  This  is  because  tne  crystalline  lens  cannot 
iapt  its  curvature  so  as  to  bring  the  rays  from  the  object  to  a  focus  on  the 
Itina.  Now,  by  trial,  the  nearest  distance  at  which  each  of  the  coloured 
^uarcs  becomes  visible  may  be  found,  and  it  \^^ll  be  observed,  that  the 

olet  square  is  first  sharply  defined  at  a  less  distance  than  the  red,  where- 

,  if  the  eye  brought  the  red  and  violet  rays  to  a  focus  at  the  same  point, 
he  smallest  distance  of  distinct  vnsion  would  coincide  in  both  cases* 

The  reader  may  observe  the  same  facffor  himself,  in  even  a  still  simpler 

anncr,  by  turning  to  Fig.  338,  page  461.    When  the  white  circle  is  viewed 

'  one  eye,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot,  and  an  opaque  screen,  such  as  a 

n,  is  held  close  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  pupil  is  half  covered  by  it,  the 
ne  side  of  the  white  circle  will  appear  bordered  by  a  naiTow  fringe  of  blue, 
ftd  the  other  side  by  a  narrow  fringe  of  orange.  If  the  opaque  screen  be 
bifted  from  one  side  of  the  pupil  to  the  other,  the  colours  will  change 
paces,  the  orange  appearing  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  while  cirdc 
i  the  screen  is  held  before  the  eye.  The  same  appearances  are  presented 
I  a  still  mofe  marked  degree  when  the  full  moon  is  made  the  subject  of 
He ' 

Tht  «»,  Fig.  2J9p  shows  the  course  of  the  red  and  violet  t^v^  Cw<n\ 
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a  luminous  point,  A,  the  refraction  being  supposed  to  take  place  at  F|  B^. 
The  violet  rays  after  refraction  form  the  cone,  B^,  £,  B,,  and  B  b  dior 
focus ;  the  red  rays  form  the  cone,  Bx,  F,  B,,  and  have  a  focus  at  F.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  retina  would  be  intermediate  between  Eand  F,and  is  indicated 
by  Ci,  Cg.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  violet  rays  cross,  and  are  received  on 
the  retina  in  the  same  circle,  G  G,  so  tha«^  the  colours,  then  blended,  would 
be  separately  hnperceptible ;  but  the  pomt  would  produce  a  dii!used  cir- 
cular image  of  the  blended  colours. 

In  viewing  an  object— the  moon,  for  example — the  accommodation  of 
the  eye  is  like  that  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  distinct  image  due  to 
the  red  rays  would  be  formed  behind  the  retina,  and  that  due  to  the  violet 
rays  would  be  in  front  of  it  In  the  image  on  the  retina  the  most  intense 
rays— such  as  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green — are  those  which  are  blended 
by  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  and  the  red  and  violet  form  images  more 
out  of  focus  (to  use  a  common  expression),  and  a  very  little  larger  than  the 
more  intense  image.  We  might  expect  that  a  white  disc  would  therefore 
appear  with  a  fringe  of  colour,  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  red  and  violet ; 


but  the  fringe  is  too  narrow,  and  the  colour  itself  too  feeble,  to  become 
perceptible.  When,  however,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  half  covered,  the  red 
and  violet  images  are  displaced  in  different  directions,  the  position  of  the 
retina  being  loo  far  for\vard  for  the  one,  and  too  far  back  for  the  other.  The 
coincidence  therefore  ceasing,  the  colours  show  themselves  at  the  margins 
of  the  image. 

The  non-perception  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  chromatic  aber- 
ration of  the  eye  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  colours  which 
differ  least  in  their  refrangibilities.  The  clearness  of  our  vision  does  not, 
therefore,  practically  suffer  from  this  defect  of  the  eye.  Professor  Helm- 
holtz  constructed  lenses  which  rendered  his  eyes  really  achromatic,  and 
looking  through  these  when  the  pupil  was  half  covered,  no  coloured  fringes 
were  seen  at  the  edges  of  dark  or  light  objects,  or  when  the  objects  were 
looked  at  with  an  imperfect  accommodation  of  the  eye.  He  was,  howt  ver, 
unable  to  detect  any  increase  of  clearness  or  distinctness  of  vision  by  the 
correction. 

The  eye  is  also  subject  to  other  aberrations  and  irregular  refracticms, 
which  are  special  to  itself;  for  example,  with  moderately  illuminated  objects 
the  crystallme  lens  produces  images  apparently  well  defined,  and  nothing 
is  visible  to  suggest  the  absence  of  unifonnity  in  its  structure.  But  whcm 
the  light  is  intense,  and  concentrated  in  a  small  object  surrounded  by  a  da.;k 
field,  the  irregular  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  shows  itself  in  the  most 
marked  manner.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  appearance  presentc:d 
by  the  distant  street-lamps  on  a  dark  night,  and  by  the  stars.    The  lattt^er 
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we  know  to  be  for  us  mere  points  of  light,  and  their  images  produced  by 
perfect  lenses  would  also  be  mere  points  ;  instead  of  which  wc  see  what 
seem  to  be  rays  issuing  fram  the  star,  an  appearance  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  ordinary  representation  of  a  star  as  a  figure  having  several  rays. 
That  no  such  rays  actually  do  emanate  from  the  real  star  may  be  easily 
proved:  hrst»  by  concealing  the  luminous  point  from  view,  by  means  of  a 
small  object  held  up  as  a  screen.    If  the  rays  had  any  existence  outside  ol 
ihe  e>e,  they  would  still  be  seen  ;  instead  of  which,  the  whole  of  them  dis- 
appear  when  the  luminous  point,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  street-lamp,  when 
the  flame,  is  covered  by  the  screen.     A  second  proof  that  the  origin  of 
the  phenomenon  is  in  the  eye,  and  not  ia  the  object,  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  if,  while  attentively  observing  the  rays,  we  incline  the  head,  the  rays 
turn  with  the  eyes,  so  that  when  the  head  is  resting  on  the  shoulder 
the  ray  which  appeared  vertical 
becomes  horizontal.     The  cause 
of  these  divergences   from   the 
regular  image  lies  in  the  fact  of 
the  crystalline  lens  being  built 
up  of  fibres  which  have  refrac- 
tive powers  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance. These  fibres  are  arranged 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  hbres  in  each  layer 
Is  generally  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference;  but  towards  the 
axis  they  form,  by  bending,  a  kind 
of  six-rayed  figure,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  240,  which  represents  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the 
external  layers  of  the  lens.     In  the  outermost  layers  the  branches  of  the 
6tar-shnped  figure  are  subdivided  into  secondary  branches,  which  give 
rise  to  more  complicated  figures.     When  we  view  by  night  a  ver>'  brilliant 
but  small  light,  even  these  subdivisions  may  be  traced  in  the  radiating 
figure. 
The  light  which  enters  the  eye  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  black  pigment 
'^   ^e  choroid,  and  partly  sent  back  by  diffused  reflection  from  the  retina 
;  :h  the  crystalUne  lens  and  pupil     The  image  of  a  luminous  body  as 
^  "n  the  retma  of  another  person  cannot  be  seen  by  us  under  ordinary 
ces,  because,  by  the  principle  of  reversibility  already  mentioned 
,.<..crsal  application  in  optics,  the  rays  which  issue  from  the  retinal 
s  are  refracted  on  leaving  the  eye,  and  follow  the  same  paths  by 
I  they  entered  it,  so  that  Uiey  are  sent  back  to  the  object    An  ob* 
r  cannot  see  the  retinal  image  of  a  candle  in  another  person's  eye, 
-  he  allows  the  rays  to  enter  his  own,  and  this  cannot  be  done  directly, 
lie  the  head  of  the  observer  would  be  interposed  between  the  candle 
tie  eye  obser\'ed»  and  the  light  would  then  be  intercepted.     By  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  unsilvercd  plate  glass  vertically,  we  may  reflect  the  light  of 
r5  f  t-ndle  into  the  eye  of  another  person^  and  then  the  light  thrown  out 
!he  retinal  image  of  the  candle  will,  on  again  meeting  the  suHace  of 
reflected  to  its  source. 
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observer.  The  positions  of  ihe  observed  and  observing  eye  maj  be  d^ 
scribed  as  exactly  opposite  to  and  near  each  other,  while  the  cindlc  is 
placed  to  one  side  in  the  plane  separating  the  two  eyes,  anH  -  \% 

iield  so  that  it  forms  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  line  joining  the  pi  ,  ]a 

the^se  circumstances  the  observer  may  see  the  light  at  the  back  ul  t/ic  c)C, 
but  he  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  anything  clearly,  because  his  own  eye 
cannot  accommodate  itself  so  as  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  1  otn 

the  retina  of  the  other,  since  these  rays  are  refracted  b>;  r  ^h 

which  they  emerge.  But,  by  means  of  suitable  lenses  inur  yv,^.cu  uemLcn 
the  two  eyes,  the  retina  and  all  its  details  may  be  distinctly  seen  and 
examined     Such  an  arrangement  of  lenses  and  a  reflecting  surface  con- 


FlG,  2M.—Rti€i/s  ophthalmoscope. 

stitute  the  instrument  called  the  ophthalmoscope  {o<p6<i\txot,  the  eye)  of  which 
there  are  many  forms,  but  all  constructed  on  the  prmciple  just  indicated. 
This  principle  was  first  pointed  out  by  HelmholiZp  who  described  the  fim 
ophthalmoscope  in  1851. 

Ruete's  ophthaimoscope  is  represented  in  Fig,  241.  The  parts  of  the  in- 
strument are  supported  on  a  stand,  c,  and  about  the  vertical  axis  of  this  tha 
column,  D,  and  the  arms,  H  and  K,  can  turn  freely  and  independently ;  K  is 
a  concave  metallic  minror,  about  3  in,  in  diameter,  and  having  an  aperture  in 
its  centre  through  which  the  observer,  H,  looks.  The  arm,  H,  merely  carries 
a  black  opaque  screen,  which  ser\'es  to  shield  the  eye  of  B  from  the  light  ol 
the  lamp,  and  to  reduce,  if  required,  the  amount  of  light  passing  ibrough  the 
aperture  in  the  mirror.  The  arm,  K,  which  is  about  a  foot  m  length, 
carries  two  uprights  which  shde  along  it,  and  in  each  of  these  shdes  a  rod 
bearing  a  lens,  which  can  thus  be  adjusted  into  any  required  position.  The 
instrument  is  used  in  an  apartment  where  all  light  but  that  of  tlic  lamp  can 
be  excluded,  I  n  the  instrument  just  described  an  inverted  image  is  obtained, 
«d2ich  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  medical  purposes,  but  this  construction  docs 
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t  allow  of  the  examination  of  retinal  images,  which  is  best  performed  with 
instrument  having  a  plane  mirror. 
The  appearance  presented  b)-  the  back  of  the  eye  when  viewed  in  the 

I>hthalmoscope  is  represented  in  Fig.  342.  The  retina  appears  red,  except 
the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  which  is  white.  On  the  reddish 
Dund  the  retinal  blood-vessels  can  be  distinguished  ;  a»  a,  a,  branches 
the  retinal  artery ,  have  a  brighter  red  colour,  and  more  strongly  reflect 
e  light  than  the  branches,  B,  B,  B,  of  the  retinal  vein.  Among  these,  and 
pecially  towards  the  margin»are  seen,  nnore  or  less  distinctly,  the  broader 
ss^ls  of  the  choroid.  Above  the  optic  nerve  and  a  Uitle  to  the  right  may 
:  observed  the  fovea  ceniraiis. 


[  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  the  chief 
ns  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  oculists  regarding  the  diseased  and 
Jthy  conditions  of  the  c>^e.     In  this  way  the  substance  of  the  lens  and 
state  of  the  humours  can  be  directly  seen,  the  causes  of  impaired 
,  can  be  discovered,  and  the  nature  of  many  maladies  made  out  with 
jnty.     This  modem  invention,  by  which  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
the  interior  of  the  living  eye  can  be  observed,  has  therefore  been  far  from 
iro\  ing  a  barren  triumph  of  science.     Many  insidious  maladies  can  thus 
"  \  detected,  and  may  be  successfully  treated  before  the  organ  has  become 
ilessly  diseased.     In  some  cases  the  ophthalmoscope  gives  the  most 
ain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  obscure  and  unsuspected  diseases  of 
er  parts  of  the  body. 
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VISUAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

EVERYBODY  knows  that,  however  well  the  flat  picture  of  an  object 
may  imitate  the  colours  and  forms  of  nature,  we  are  never  deceived  into 
supposing  that  we  have  the  real  object  before  us.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
something  different  in  the  conditions  nder  which  we  see  real  objects  from 
those  under  which  we  view  their  pictures.  The  most  &vourable  circum- 
stances for  receiving  an  illusive  impression  of  solidity  from  a  flat  picture,  is 
when  we  view  it  from  a  fixed  position  and  with  one  eye.  This  is  because 
one  means  by  which  we  unconsciously  estimate  distances  depends  upon  the 
changes  in  the  perspective  appearances  of  objects  caused  by  changes  in 
our  point  of  view.  In  many  cases  these  changes  in  the  perspective  are  the 
only  means  we  have  of  judging  of  the  relative  distances  of  objects.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance  which  is  still  more  intimately  connected  with 
our  perception  of  solidity.  Each  eye  receives  a  slightlv  cuflerent  image  of 
the  objects  before  us  (unless  these  be  extremely  remote),  inasmuch  as  they 
are  viewed  from  a  different  point.  When  the  objects  are  very  near,  the  two 
retinal  images  may  differ  considerably,  as  the  reader  may  convince  himself 
by  viewmg  with  each  eye,  alternately,  objects  immediately  before  him, 
while  the  other  eye  is  clos^,  and  the  head  all  the  while  motionless.  The 
nearer  objects  will  plainly  appear  to  shift  their  positions  as  seen  against 
the  background  of  the  more  distant  objects ;  ana  a  somewhat  more  care- 
ful observation  will  reveal  changes  of  perspective,  or  apparent  form,  in 
every  one  of  these  objects.  An  extreme  case  is  presented  in  that  of  a  play- 
ing card,  or  thin  book,  held  in  the  plane  which  divides  the  eyes.  TJbe  back 
or  the  face,  the  one  side  or  the  other,  will  be  seen,  according  as  the  right 
or  the  left  eye  is  opened.  If  we  close  the  left  eye,  the  displacement  and 
change  of  apoarent  form  produced  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head  are- 
sufficiently  obvious ;  a  movement  of  the  head  2^  in.  to  the  left  causes  a 
decided  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  adjacent  objects.  It  is  plain^ 
however,  that  it  is  precisely  from  a  point  i\  in.  to  the  left  that  the  left  eye- 
views  these  objects,  and  hence  the  perspective  appearance  seen  by  the 
left  eye  must  have  the  difference  due  to  this  shifting  of  the  point  of  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  looks  at  a  picture,  or  flat  surface,  placed  imme- 
diately in  front,  no  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts  is  discernible 
by  viewing  it  with  either  eye  alternately.  Not  but  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  retinal  images  in  the  two  cases,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  any  point 
of  comparison  by  which  the  change  may  be  judged.  If  we  take  a  pnoto- 
graph  of  a  statue,  it  will,  when  viewed  by  one  or  the  other  eye,  present  the 
difference  of  the  retinal  images  which  is  due  to  a  flat  surface ;  the  parts  of 
the  photographic  image  will  be  of  slightly  different  proportions  as  seen  by 
each  eye.  If,  instead  of  the  photograph  we  have  before  our  eyes  a  statuette, 
each  eye  will  see  a  auite  different  view :  the  right  eye  will  see  a  portion 
which  IS  invisible  to  tlie  left  eye,  and  vice  versdy  and,  in  fact,  we  shall  see 
more  than  half  round  the  object.  Here,  then,  we  have  certain  differences 
of  the  retinal  pictures  when  solid  objects  are  viewed,  and  these  differences 
by  innumerable  repetitions  have,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  become  asso- 
ciated with  notions  of  solidity,  of  sbmething  naving  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  or  thickness.  The  marvellous  delicacy  of  these  perceptions  will  be 
alluded  to  hereafter. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  lenses  of  two  cameras  are  fixed  in  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  two  eyes,  and  that  a  photograph  is  taken  in  each  camera, 
the  subject  being,  for  example,  a  statuette.     It  is  obvious  that  the  ditTe- 
nces  of  the  two  photographs  would  correspond  x^-ith  the  differences  of  the 
o  retinal  images,  and  that,  \i  a  person  could  view  with  the  right  eye  only 
c  photograph  taken  in  the  right-hand  camera,  and  with  the  left  eye  the 
left-hand  photograph  only,  there  would  be  formed  on  the  ret inse  of  his  eyes 
images  very  nearly  corresponding  with  those  which  the  actual  object  would 
produce,  and  the  result  would  be,  if  these  retinal  pictures  occupied  the 
proper  position  on  the  eyes,  that  the  impression  of  solidity  would  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  called  the  stereoscopic  effect 
This  may  be  done  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument,  as  almost  any  pcr- 
>n  may  discover  after  some  trials  with  nothing  but  a  stereoscopic  sliae^  if 
can  succeed  in  maintaining  the  optic  axis  of  his  eyes  quite  parallel.    In 
ich  a  case  he  will  observe  the  stereoscopic  effect  by  the  fusing  together,  as 
were,  into  one  sensation,  of  the  impression  received  by  the  right  eye  from 
ic  right  photograph,  with  that  received  by  the  left  eye  from  the  left  photo- 
ph.      But  as  each  eye  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  photograph  in- 
ded  for  the  other  m  the  field  of  view,  the  obser\'er  will  be  conscious  of 
a  non*stereoscopic  image  on  each  side  of  the  central  stereoscopic  one. 


Fig.  243. —  Wheaiston^s  Reflecting  Sitreoscope, 

outside  images  are,  however,  ver\'  distracting,  for  the  moment  the 
attention  is  in  the  least  directed  to  them,  the  optic  axes  converge  to  the 
:  side  or  the  other,  losing  their  parallelism,  and  the  stereoscopic  effect 
nishes,  because  the  images  no  longer  fall  in  the  usual  positions  on  the 
inie.     It  is^  in  consequence,  only  after  some  practice  that  one  succeeds 
[readily  viewing  stereoscopic  slides  in  this  manner,  but  the  acquirement 
pnvenicnt  one  when  a  person  has  rapidly  to  inspect  a  number  of  such 
\  for  he  can  see  them  stereoscopically  without  putting  them  in  the 
lenL     Many  persons,  however,  find  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  this 
ver    In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  begin  by  separating  the  two  photographi 
►  means  of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  covered  with  black  paper  on  both  sides. 
Tien  this  ts  held  in  the  plane  between  the  eyes,  each  eye  sees  only  its 
photograph,  and  the  observer  is  not  troubled  with  the  two  exterioi 
ages.     After  a  hltlc  practice  in  this  way*  the  cardboard  may  usually  bt 
kpcased  with,  and  the  observer  will  insensibly  have  acquired  the  habit 
l^ing  the  slides  stereoscopicallvt  without  any  aid  whatever. 

iments  have,  however,  been  contrived  which  enable  one  to  obtain 
sired  result  without  effort ;  and  one  form  of  \hese  \5  TkON«  vc^eraX^'^ 
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well  known  to  everybody.  The  first  stereoscope  was  the  inventi(m  di 
Wheatstone.  The  reflecting  stereoscope  is  represented  in  Fig.  243,  and 
consists  essentially  of  two  plane  metallic  mirrors  inclined  tothetrontof  the 
instrument  at  angles  of  45"^,  so  that  in  each  of  them  the  observer  sees  only 
the  design  which  belones  to  it.  The  rays  reach  the  eyes  as  if  they  came 
from  images  placed  in  front  of  the  observer ;  and  the  two  images  having 
the  proper  differences,  produce  together  the  impression  of  solid  objects. 

Brewster's  stereoscope—which  is  far  more  widely  known  than  Wheat- 
stone's— has  two  acute  prisms,  or,  more  usually,  two  portions  of  a  convex 
lens  are  cut  out,  and  placed  with  their  margins  or  thin  parts  inwards,  and 
they  thus  produce  the  same  effect  as  would  be  obtained  by  combinations 
of  a  prism  with  a  convex  lens.  Another  very  common  form  of  the  stereo- 
scope has  merely  two  convex  lenses.  The 
effect  of  the  convex  lenses  is  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  of  the  images  by  diminishing  the 
divergence  of  the  rays  emitted  by  each  point, 
producing  the  appearance  of  laiiger  designs 
seen  at  a  greater  distance.  The  effect  of  the 
prism  is  to  give  the  rays  the  direction  which 
they  would  have  if  they  proceeded  from  an 
object  placed  in  a  position  immediately  be- . 
tween  the  two  designs,  and  an  additional  ele- 
ment by  which  we  estimate  distance,  namely, 
the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes,  is  made  to 
aid  in  the  illusion,  when  the  rays  proceeding 
from  the  two  different  pictures  have  approxi- 
mately the  inclination  that  they  would  nave  if 
they  emanated  from  real  objects  at  the  place 
where  the  image  is  apparently  formed.  The 
box  or  case  in  which  the  lenses  or  lenticular 
prisms  are  placed  takes  various  forms.  One 
of  the  most  common  is  represented  in  Fig. 
244,  but  the  stand  on  which  it  is  mounted  is  not 
a  necessary  part  of  the  instrument,  although 
it  is  sometimes  convenient  A  handsome 
form  is  met  with  as  a  square  case,  enclosing  a  number  of  photographic 
stereoscopic  views  mounted  on  an  endless  chain  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  brought  successively  into  view  by  turning  a  knob  on  the  outside. 
When  an  instrument  of  this  kind  is  fitted  up  with  a  series  of  the  beautiful 
landscape  transparencies,  which  are  produced  by  certain  continental  pho- 
tographers, a  more  perfect  reproduction  of  the  impressions  derived  from 
nature,  exchisivc  of  colour,  cannot  be  conceived.  We  seem  to  be  present 
on  the  very  spots  which  are  so  truthfully  depicted  by  the  subtile  pencil  of 
the  sunbeam  ;  we  feel  that  we  have  but  to  advance  a  foot  in  order  to  mix 
with  the  passengers  in  the  streets  of  Paris  or  of  Rome,  and  that  a  single 
step  will  bring  us  on  the  mountain -side,  or  place  us  on  the  slippery 
glacier ;  at  our  own  fireside  we  can  feel  the  forty  centuries  looking  down 
upon  us  from  the  heights  of  those  grand  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  fmd  our- 
selves bodily  confronted  with  the  mysterious  Sphinx,  still  asking  the  solu- 
tion of  her  enigma.  The  truth  and  force  with  which  these  stereoscopic 
photographs  reproduce  the  relief  of  buildings  are  such,  that  when  one  sees 
for  the  first  time  the  real  edifice  of  which  he  has  once  examined  the  stereo- 
5^'oic  images,  it  no  longer  sU\\l^s\\\icv  ^:&  iaw  or  unknown ;  for  he  derives 


Fig.  244. 
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actual  scene  no  impression  of  form  that  he  has  not  already  received 
ic  image. 

\  of  all  subjects  of  stereoscopic  photography  the  glaciers  are,  perhaps. 
Which  best  show  the 
^  of  the  instrument  as 
rpassmg  all  other  re- 
Ss  of  graphic  prescn- 
»  The  most  careful 
ng  fails  to  convey 
Ion  of  the  strange 
ler  of  light  which  fills 
tfts  of  the  ice,  seen 
fh  the  transparent 
nee  itself.  The 
)  photograph   com- 

prescnts  nothing 
I  confused  mass  of 
>atches  ;  but  com- 
in  the  stereoscope 
iuch  photographs, 
Iformed  of  nothing 
Ightly  different  grey 
bSf  and  a  surprising 
Is  at  once  produced  : 
lasses  of  ice  assume 
teble  form,  and  the 
'ul  effects  of  hght 
lilted    or    reflected 

translucent  solid 
themselves.  An- 
ery  beautiful  class 
cts  for  stereoscopic 
is  found  m  those 
lous  instantaneous 

phs,  which  seize 

the  images  of  the 
as  they  dash  upon 
re.  Here  a  scene 
has  tasked  the 
I  of  the  greatest 
r  is  brought  home 
Hth  such  force  and 
bs  that  wc  all  but 
he  wild  uproar  of 
takers. 

for  the  art  of  pho- 
y  the  stereoscope 
not  thus  l>e  readv 

ster  to  our  enjoyment,  for  no  pictures  \^rought  by  man's  handiwork 
Ipproach  the  requisite  accuracy  which  t*  c  two  stereoscopic  pictures 
TOsess,   AH  attcmprs  to  produce  such  pictures  bv  engraving  or  litho 

^ve  failed,  except  only  in  the  case  of  linear  geometrical  <le^\^m^ 

— esentations  of  crystals.    A  very  useful  and  sugg^vvfi  ti^Xncx- 
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tion  of  the  stereoscope  has  been  made  to  the  illustration  of  a  treatise  on 
solid  geometry^  where  the  lines  representing  the  planes,  being  drawn  in 
proper  perspective,  the  reader  by  placing  a  simple  stereoscope  over  the 
plates  sees  the  planes  stand  out  in  relief  before  him,  and  the  multitude  erf 
lines,  angles,  &c.,  which  in  a  simple  drawine  might  be  distracting  even  for 
a  practised  geometrician,  assume  a  clear  and  definite  form.    The  difference 
between  the  two  retinal  pictures  of  objects  is  so  slight,  that  when  the  obiects 
are  at  a  little  distance,  ordinary  observation  fails  to  discover  it  without  the 
aid  of  special  instruments ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  pair  of  photographs  in 
a  stereoscopic  slide  will  convince  any  one  that,  even  in  these,  close  and 
careful  observation  is  required  to  perceive  the  difference. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  stereoscopic  drawings  may  be  seen  exemplified 
by  the  pair  wc  give  in  Fig.  245.  With  this  figure  the  reader  may  attempt 
the  expleriment  of  seeing  the  stereoscopic  effect  without  the  stereoscope. 
When  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  or  when  he  fuses  the  images  together 
by  placing  a  simple  stereoscope  over  the  page,  he  will  find  the  result  ver>' 
sin^lar ;  for  he  will  receive  the  impression  of  a  solid  crystal  of  seme  dark 
polished  substance— black  lead,  for  instance — placed  on  a  surface  of  the 
same  material.  The  edges  of  the  solid  will  appear  to  have  a  certain  lustre, 
such  as  one  sees  on  the  edges  of  a  real  crystal  The  reason  of  this  impres- 
sion being  produced  by  two  drawings,  one  of  w^hich  is  formed  by  black 
lines  on  a  white  ground,  while  the  other  has  white  lines  on  a  black  ground, 
is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  we  \txy  often  see  in  nature  the 
lustrous  edges  of  an  object  with  one  eye  only.  That  is,  one  eye  is  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  which  are  regularly  reflected  from  the  object,  while  the 
other  is  not,— a  fact  which  may  be  verified  in  an  instant  by  looking  first  with 
one  eye  and  then  with  the  other,  at  a  polished  oencil,  or  similar  object, 
when  placed  in  a  certain  position. 

There  is  a  kind  of  modification  of  the  reflecting  stereoscope,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pscudoscopey  which  is  highly  instructive,  as  showing  how 
much  our  notions  of  the  solidity  of  objects  are  due  to  the  differences  of 
the  retinal  ima>jes.  In  the  pseudoscope  the  rays  reach  the  eyes  after  pass- 
ing through  rectangular  prisms  in  such  a  manner  that  objects  on  the  right 
appear  on  the  left,  and  objects  on  the  left  appear  on  the  right ;  but  the 
images  agree  by  reason  of  the  symmetry  of  the  reflection,  although  the 
image  of  the  objects  that  without  the  instrument  would  be  formed  in  the 
right  eye  is,  by  the  action  of  the  prisms,  formed  in  the  left  eye,  and  vice 
versa.  The  impressions  produced  are  very  curious :  convex  bodies  appear 
concave— a  coin,  for  example,  seems  to  have  the  image  hollowed  out,  a 
pencil  appears  a  cylindrical  cavity,  a  globe  seems  a  concave  hemisphere, 
and  objects  near  at  hand  appear  distant,  and  so  on.  These  illusions  are, 
however,  easily  dispelled  by  any  circumstance  which  brings  before  the 
mind  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  forms,  and  by  a  mental  effort  it  is  pos- 
sible to  perceive  the  actual  forms  even  with  the  pseudoscope,  and  inaced 
to  revert  alternately,  with  the  same  object,  from  convexity  to  concavity. 
This  last  effect  is  very  curious,  for  the  object  appears  to  abruptly  change 
its  form,  becoming  alternately  hollow  and  projecting,  according  as  the  mind 
dwells  upon  the  one  notion  or  the  other;  but  the  experiment  is  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  effort,  which  is  ver\'  fatiguing  to  the  eyes. 

Professor  Helmhohz  has  contrived  another  very  curious  instrument, 
depending  on  the  same  principles  as  the  stereoscope.  He  terms  it  the 
teiestereoscope^  and  while  the  effect  of  the  pseudoscope  is  to  reverse  the 
neiief  of  objects,  the  telestereosco^  Tcv^ttVj'  ^xaiggcrates  this  relief;  hence 
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bis  instrument  is  well  adapted  for  making  those  objects  which  from  their 
^isiance  present  no  stereoscopic  effecr,  stand  out  in  relief.    The  distance 
etween  our  eyes  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  give  us  sensibly  different  views 
I  very  distant  objeci>»and  what  the  telestercoscopc  does  is  virtuaily  to  sepa^ 
ate  our  eyes  to  a  greater  distance.    Fig.  246  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
ttstrumcnt.     Land  R  represent  the  position  of  the  eyes  of  the  spectator; 
,  ^,  are  two  plane  mirrors  al  45   lo  his  line  of  sight;  A,  B,  are  two  larger 
mirrors,  respectively  nearly  parallel  to  the  fonner   ctfaL  andyy?  R 
f.  tnc  paths  of  rays  from  distant  objects,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  right 
Twill  obtain  a  view  of  the  objects  identical  with  that  which  would  be 
fMnesented  to  an  eye  at  R\  while  the  left  eye  has  similarly  the  picture  of  the 


Fig,  246.— 7A^  Telestireoscope, 


objects  as  seen  from  the  point  L\  The  four  mirrors  arc  mounted  in  a  box, 
and  means  are  provided  for  adjusting  the  positions  of  the  larger  mirrors, 
as  may  be  required.  With  this  instrument  the  distant  objects  in  a  land- 
scape— a  range  of  mountains,  for  example  — which  present  to  the  naked  eye 
httlc  or  no  appearance  of  relief,  have  their  projections  and  hollows  revealed 
m  the  most  curious  manner. 

It  is  upon  a  similiJtr  principle  that  stereoscopic  views  of  some  of  the 
celestial  bodies  have  been  obtained.  Admirable  stereoscopic  slides  of 
the  moon  have  been  produced  by  photographing  her  at  dilTercnt  times, 
rhen  the  illumination  of  the  surface  is  the  same,  but  when,  in  consequence 
'  her  iibration^  somewhat  different  views  of  our  satellite  arc  presented 
\  us.  Two  such  photographs,  properly  combined  in  the  stereoscope,  give 
E)t  only  the  spherical  form  in  full  relief^  but  all  the  details  of  the  surface: 
mountains,  craters,  valleys,  and  plains  are  seen  in  their  true  relative 
rojection» 
^  The  teJestereoscope  may  be  inverted,  so  to  speak,  and  its  effect  reversed  \ 
an  arrangement  of  mirrors  similarly  dispised,  but  on  such  a  scale  as 
^11  permit  the  eyes  to  be  respectively  in  the  lines  c  d  and/^,  would  reflect 
15  in  the  direction  L  r  rays  which  would  have  but  little  of  the 
jf  direction  to  which  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  due.  Hence  solid 
^  with  such  an  instrument  appear  exactly  like  flat  pictures,  the 
more  marked  than  in  simply  viewing  them  with  one  eye. 
iK^M»  rui  method  of  exhibiting  a  stereoscopic  etf^l  lo  ^tv^vi^'ewL^ 
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has  been  contrived  by  Rollmann.  He  draws  on  a  black  ground  two  linear 
stereoscopic  designs— that  for  the  left  eye  with  red  lines,  that  for  the  r^ 
eye  with  blue.  Each  individual  in  the  audience  is  provided  with  a  pteoe 
of  blue  glass  and  a  piece  of  red :  he  places  the  red  glass  before  the  left  eye, 
the  blue  glass  before  the  right :  each  eye  thus  receives  only  the  picture 
intended  for  it,  for  the  blue  lines  cannot  be  seen  through  the  red  ^ass,  or 
the  red  lines  through  the  blue  glass.  The  diagrams  may,  of  course,  be 
projected  on  a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern,  in  which  case  the  circumstances 
are  even  more  favourable.  Duboscc|[  has  arranged  a  kind  of  opera-glass, 
so  that  a  person  may  view  appropriate  designs  on  the  large  scale,  and 
arrangements  have  been  also  contrived  by  which  the  stereoscopic  eflto 
may  be  seen  in  moving  figures. 

Every  student  of  this  interesting  subject  should  examine  a  few  stereo- 
scopic images  produced  by  simple  lines  representing  geometrical  figures, 
or  the  photographs  of  the  model  of  a  cr>'stal,  as  these  exhibit  in  the  most 
striking  manner  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  production  of  stereoscopic 
effects.     A  person  having  a  little  skill  in  perspective  and  geometry  might 
construct  the  two  stereoscopic  images  of  a  body  defined  by  straight  lines, 
but  the  drawings  must  be  executed  with  extreme  exactitude,  for  the  least 
deviation  would  produce  the  most  marked  effect  in  the  stereoscopic  appear- 
ance.    The  production  of  stereoscopic  photographs  now  forms  a  consider- 
able branch  of  industrial  art.    At  first,  these  photographs  were  made  by 
taking  the  two  different  views  with  the  same  camera  at  two  operations. 
But  there  were  difficulties  in  obtaining  uniformity  of  depth  in  the  impress 
sions,  and  the  change  in  the  shadows  produced  by  the  earth's  rotation 
showed  itself— although  the  interval  between  the  two  exposures  might  not 
exceed  thrc*  or  four  minutes.    The  increased  shadows  in  such  cases  show 
themselves  in  the  stereoscope,  like  dark  screens  suspended  in  the  air.     It 
was  Sir  David  Brewster  who,  in  1849,  first  proposed  the  plan  now  univer- 
sally adopted,  of  producing  the  views  simultaneously  by  twin  cameras  form- 
ing their  images  on  different  parts  of  the  same  sensitive  plate,  the  centres 
of  the  lenses  being  placed  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  a  man's  eyes,  that 
is,  from  2J  to  3  in.     This  is,  of  course,  the  only  manner  in  which  instan- 
taneous views  can  be  secured.     Helmholtz,  however,  advocates  the  photo- 
graphs of  remote  objects  being  taken  at  a  much  greater  distance  apart,  for 
they  otherwise  present  little  appearance  of  relief.     By  selecting  from  an 
assortment  of  slides,  two  views  of  the  Wetterhorn,  taken  from  different 
points  in  the  Grindelwald  valley,  and  combining  these  in  the  stereoscope, 
he  found  that  a  far  more  distinct  idea  of  the  modelling  of  the  mountain 
could  be  thus  obtained  than  even  a  spectator  of  the  actual  scene  would 
receive  by  viewing  the  mountain  from  any  one  point    Such  a  mode  of  com- 
bining the  photographs  would  produce  in  the  stereoscope  the  same  effect  as 
the  telestereoscopc  would  in  the  landscape,  but  the  effect  would  be  caused 
to  a  proportionately  far  higher  degree. 

The  date  of  Wheatstone's  first  publication  regarding  the  stereoscope  was 
1833  ;  but  a  complete  description  and  theory  of  the  instrument  was  not 
published  until  five  years  afterwards.  Brewster  first  made  public,  in  1843, 
his  invention  of  the  stereoscope  with  lenses,  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us, 
and  few  scientific  instruments  have  become  so  quickly  and  extensively 
popular :  certainly  no  other  simple  and  inexpensive  instrument  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  our  domestic  circles. 
And,  to  the  philosopher  who  studies  the  nature  of  our  perceptions,  the 
stereoscope  has  been  even  mote  VhsUmcUn*^,  for,  insterd  of  vague  surmises. 
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avidcd  him  with  the  solid  ground  of  experiment  on  which  to  found  his 
&ries.  The  liieralure  of  this  one  subject — stereoscopic  effect — is  cxten- 
:  enough  lo  occupy  a  tolerably  long  book-shcIf  It  dates  from  300  B.C., 
Euclid  touched  upon  the  subject  in  his  Optics  ;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
re  than  eighteen  centuries  it  was  taken  up  by  Baptista  Porta,  in  1583 ; 
the  whole  development  of  this  subject  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
half-century, 
the  pan  which  the  muscles  ol  the  eyes  take  in  our  perceptions  of  form 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  illustrate  thij 
point  by  a  curious  example  or  two  of  illusions  arising  from  their  move- 
ments. If  our  reader  will  glance  at  Fig.  247,  he  will  see  that  the  lines,  a  b 
and  €  r/,  appear  to  be  farther  apart  towards  the  centre  than  at  the  ends, 
whiley^jf  and  h  /,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  nearest  together  in  the  middle* 
He  w4ll  hardly  be  convinced  that  in  each  case  the  lines  are  quite  parallel 


Fia  247. 


until  he  has  actually  measured  the  distances.   A  still  more  striking  example 

nf  the  same  kind  of  illusion  is  shown  by  Fig.  248,  due  to  Zollner.     This 

nivpr  ir>  3  sort  of  pattern,  in  which  the  broad  bands  are  not  upright,  but 

alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  and  with  the  spaces  between  the 

idcr  at  one  end  than  the  other     The  lines  in  the  figure  are,  how- 

,  strictly  parallel     The  illusion  by  which  they  appear  divergent  and 

vcrgent  is  still  more  strongly  felt  when  the  book  is  held  so  that  the 

er  bands  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^^  to  the  horizon.   There  is  another 

^ion  here  with  reference  to  the  short  lines,  which  will  appear  lo  be  oppo* 

I  the  while  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  the  long  lines  to  which  they  are 

ched.     That  these  illusions  are  really  due  to  movements  of  the  eyes 

be  proved  by  viewing  the  designs  in  any  manner  which  entirely  pre- 

Its  the  movement,  as  by  fixing  the  gaze  on  one  spot  in  the  case  of 

,  247;  when  the  illusion  will  vanish ;  but  this  plan  is  not  so  easily  applied 

g.  24S.   A  convincing  proof,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  appearance 

ie  *      -      when  they  arc  viewed  by  the  instantaneous  light  of  the 

-  when  a  Leyden  iar  is  discharged  in  a  dark  room.     The 

►■....j^  uie  figures,  held  near  the  place  where  the  s^atV.  ^k.^^^^axv^ 
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Fig.  248* 


will  sec  them  distinctly  without  the  illusions  as  to  the  non  ,e 

lines.    In  the  absence  of  an  electrical  machine,  or  coil  m  [^n 

mav  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  figures  by  flashes  of  iightnmg  at 
night,  when  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

There  is  a  property  of  the  eye  which 
has  led  to  the  production  of  mAny  i»mu$- 
ing  and  curious  illusions.  This  property 
in  itself  is  no  new  discovery,  for  its  pre- 
sence and  effects  must  have  t  ed 
ages  ago.  The  propert)  ij  n 
illustrated  when  we  twirl  ruunu  a  iin  k 
or  cord,  burning  with  a  red  glow  at  the 
end.  We  seem  to  trace  a  cin/^  of  fire; 
but  as  the  glowing  spark  qannot  be  m 
more  than  one  point  of  the  circle  at  once, 
it  is  pJain  that  the  impression  produced 
on  the  eye  must  remain  until  the  spark 
has  completed  its  journey  round  the 
circle,  and  reaching  each  point  succes- 
sively renews  tlie  luminous  impression. 
Like  other  subjects  relating  to  vision, 
this  phenomenon  has  been  carefully  ex* 
amined  in  recent  times,  and  its  laws 
accurately  determined. 
The  fact  which  is  obvious  from  such  an  experiment,  may  be  thus  stated: 
Visual  impressions  repCtited  with  sufficient  rapidity  produce  the  effect  erf 
objects  continually  present  This  persistence  of  the  visual  impressions  is 
easily  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  means  of  rapidly  rotating  discs ; 
and  in  the  common  toy  called  a  **  colour  top  "  we  ha%'e  a  ready  means  of 
verifying  some  of  the  conclusions  of  science  on  this  subject.  Some  very 
interesting  results  may  be  obtained  by  an  apparatus  as  simple  as  this,  re- 
f;arding  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon  we  are  considering,  and  the  effects  of 

various  mixtures  of  tints  and  colours* 
The  well-known  toy,  the  thaumatrope, 
depends  on  the  same  principle.  In  this 
a  piece  of  cardboard  is  painted  on  one 
side,  with  a  bird,  for  example,  and  on 
the  other  side  with  a  cage  :  when  the 
cardboard  is  twirled  round  very  rapidly 
by  means  of  a  cord  fixed  at  opposite 
points  of  its  length,  both  bird  and  cage 
become  visible  at  once,  and  the  bird 
appears  in  the  cage. 

A  still  more  ingenious  application  ol 
this  principle  we  owe  to  Plateau,  who 
described  it  in  1833,  under  the  title  o! 
the p/wnal'isiif cop/- ;  and  .ilso  tu  Siam|>- 
fer/who  independently  devised  the  same 
arrangement  about  the  s.niio  time,  and 
named  it  the  stroboy  The 

reader  may,  at  almost  any  toy-shop^  purchase  one  of  thci  .  d  with 

a  number  of  amusing  figures  ;  or  he  may  easily  construct  for  lanisclf  one 
w*hich  will  exemplify  the  principle.    He  requires  nM  other  materials  than 
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^K>jece  of  cardboard,  and  his  only  tools  may  be  a  sharp  penknife,  a  pair 
^^EcompasseSf  *ind  a  flat  ruler.  Let  him  draw  on  his  cardboard  a  circle  ol 
^Hn.  diameter,  and  divide  its  circumference  by  eight  equidistant  points, 
^B^i^  these  radii  should  be  drawn  with  the  point  of  the  compasses,  and 
'  equal  distances  from  the  centre  marked  off  upon  them,  to  fix.  the  centres  of 

fiall  circles,  which  must  all  have  exactly  the  same  size  (say,  i  in.  in 
ter)  and  be  marked  by  a  distinct  line.  In  these  are  to  be  marked  the 
hand  of  a  clock-face  in  the  positions  shown  in 
Jt^^^  Fig-  249 ;  and  finaUy,  in  the  direction  of  the 
J^^^Ss.  radii,  narrow  slips  are  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
/v.i<  -^-^^J^  cardboard  as  shown.  If  a  pin  be  put  through 
the  centre  of  the  disc,  attaching  it  thus  to  the 
flat  end  of  a  cork,  so  that  it  can  freely  rotate 
in  its  own  plane,  and  the  disc  be  turned  rapidly 
round,  as  in  Fig.  250,  in  front  of  a  looking 
glass,  while  the  spectator  looks  through  the 

rl^^^^^^K^^P  sl^^f  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  hand  on  the  little  dial  ap- 
IJm^^t/^J^  parently  turning  round,  with  rather  a  jerky 
ifl  -t    iWy^  movement  it  is  true,  somewhat  like  the  deacf- 

I  tl  yfWll  '^^'*'*^  seconds-hand  that  is  sometimes  seen  on 

h  If  V    ^^  clocks.   The  illusion  is  best  when  the  slits  are 

Ffr  1ZCL  ^^  narrow  that  only  one  of  the  several  images 

r  iG.  250,  jg  visible  by  reflection,  namely^  that  which  is 

adjacent  to  the  slit.   Thus,  as  the  disc  rotates, 
each  little  circle  is  visible  for  an  instant  as  the  slit  passes  in  front  of  the 
ectator's  eye ;  and  if  the  rotation  be  sufficiently  rapid,  the  impression  of 
5  disc  is  permanent,  as  it  is  constantly  being  renewed  by  the  successive 
des,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  hands,  having  different  positions,  pro- 
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wJoSivc  in  different  positions,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  jerky  rotation. 
The  ii  :.  sold  in  the  shops  have  sometimes  a  thin  metallic  disc 

rith  iL-  A\  it,  .nnd  a  scries  of  designs  printed  in  smaller  paper  discs* 

lie  paper  discs  may  be  screwed  on  the  other  disc  as  required,  and  a 
on  a  pulley  with  an  endless  band  is  provided  for  producva^  tKe. 
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rotation  more  conveniently.    Fig.  251  shows  one  of  the  pictures  for  a  disc 
with  twelve  slits,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  that  of  a  dancinf^  figure. 

Another  arrangement  for  showing  the  same  illusion  has  lately  become  a 
very  popular  toy,  and  quite  deser\'edly  so,  for  it  has  the  advantages  of  re- 
quiring no  looking-glass,  and  of  making  the  effect  visible  to  a  number  of 
persons  at  the  same  time.  This  apparatus,  which  has  been  termed  the 
Zoetrope,  consists  simply  of  a  cylindrical  box,  like  a  drum  with  the  upt)ereiid 
cut  off.  It  is  mounted  on  a  pivot,  which  permits  its  revolving  rapialy  about 
its  vertical  axis  when  touched  by  the  finger.  The  cylinder  lus  a  number o( 
equidistant  vertical  slits  round  the  upper  part  of  its  circumference.  The 
figures  which  produce  the  illusion  are  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  is 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drum,  and  when  this  is  in  rapid  rotatioii, 
and  the  figures  are  viewed  through  the  slits,  the  illusion  is  produced  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  revolving  disc. 

At  the  end  of  the  article  on  the  phonograph  in  a  subsequent  pave,  the 
reader  will  find  a  remark  as  to  the  effect  that  might  be  produced  by  a 
combination  of  that  instrument  with  instantaneous  and  simultaneous 
photographs  of  some  famous  speaker.     This  combination  has  now  been 
accomplished  by  the  great  inventive  genius  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  phonograph.     Mr.  Edison  has  done  this  so  effectively  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  given  life  to  the  zoetrope  by  the  perfection  in  which  the 
ocular  illusion  is  produced  together  with  the  audible  manifestations  that 
keep  time  with  it.      The  amount  of  thought  and  ingenuity  expended  on 
this  new  contrivance,   which  Edison  has   called  the  kinetosco^y  will- 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  not  given  some  consideration 
to  the  many  practical  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome.    No  wonder 
that  the  announcement  made  at  the  beginning  of  1892  should  have  been 
received  with  incredulity,  for  it  was  to  the  eflect  that  Edison  had  con- 
trived some  happy  combination  of  photography  and  electricity  by  which 
a  man  (presumably  one  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  luxuries)  might  sit  in 
his  own  room  and  see  the  moving  forms  of  the  actors  in  an  opera  projected 
on  a  screen  before  bis  eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  would  hear  their 
voices  singing.      Every  movement,  every  change  of  expression,  every 
glance  of  the  eye,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  was  visible  to  the  spectator  in  front 
of  the  stage  would  appear  on  the  screen,  while  not  a  note  of  vocalist,  or 
chord  of  orchestra,  would  fail  to  reach  the  ear.     And  all  this  was  to  be 
evoked  at  will,  and  repeated  as  often  as  desired,  not,  therefore,  of  course, 
as  a  presentation  of  what  was  taking  place  at  the  time,  but  as  a  re-pro- 
duction of   some    previous    performance.      This  wonderful  result    has 
virtually  been   attained  by  the  application  of  delicate  and  ingenious 
machinery  designed  to  make  the   phonograph  and  the  camera  work 
synchronously.     The  first  part  of  the  problem  was  the  production  of  a 
succession  of  so-called  instantaneous  photographs  at  an  extremely  rapid 
rate.      In  the  actual  apparatus  forty-six  photographs  are  taken  every 
second,  a  feat  which  wo'ild  beforehand  be  thought  impracticable.     This 
is  accomplished  by  making  use  of  a  band  of  sensitive  celluloid  film, 
which  alone  admits  of  being  moved  and  stopped  with  the  desired  rapidity. 
The  movement  is  imparted  by  an  electric  motor,  and  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  for  each  exposure  the  film  is  held  stationary  for  ^V^s  of  ^^th 
of  a  second,  during  which  the  lens  is  uncovered,  then  for  the  remaining 
iV^  i^  is  covered,  while  at  the  same  time  the  film  is  jerked  forward  so  as 
to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  receive  a  new  impression.    Obviously  the 
mass  moved  and  stopped  with  this  rapidity  (which  without  the  stoppages 
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is  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  an  hour)  must  be  small,  and  it  is  found  th 
photographs  about  i  in.  in  diameter  cannot  be  much  exceeded  in  vii 
of  this  condition.  The  lens  has  to  be  entirely  stopp«d  or  screen 
during  the  tenth  of  the  short  interval  (^Jhr^h  of  *  second)  in  which  the  c 
ward  movement  of  the  film  is  taking  place,  and  it  has  to  be  practica 
open  during  the  remaining  ^^ths  of  the  interval  (xf  oths  of  one  secor 
in  which  the  film  is  held  stationary  in  order  to  receive  the  photograpl 
image.  These  alternations  of  movement  and  stoppage  must  take  pla 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  Edison  has  used  a  D^utifuUy  regulat 
electro-motor  as  the  active  power,  which  also  simultaneously  moves 
phonograph  so  that  sights  and  sounds  shall  proceed  in  step,  for  it  is  th 
they  have  to  be  repr^uced.  This  is  done  by  developing  the  band 
film,  and  from  it  printing  phoiogr3Lphic  post/tves  on  a  similar  band,  whc 
images  are  successively  projected  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a  lantern  w 
a  step  by  step  movement,  exactly  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  origir 
photographs  are  taken,  while  the  phonographic  cylinder  is  so  timed  as 
give  off  to  a  loud-speakins^  instrument  the  sounds  that  accompanied  tl 
photographs.  A  description  of  the  ingenious  mechanism  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  not  suitable  for  these  pages,  for  it  is  the  resu 
rather  than  the  details  of  apparatuses,  that  interest  the  general  read 
In  a  simpler  form  of  kinetosco|)e  the  positive  images  on  the  band  of  fi! 
are  viewed  directly  by  single  observers,  each  lookmg  through  magnifyi 
glasses  ;  in  this  a  disc  with  46  slits  revolves,  and  in  its  passage,  as  ea 
slit  momentarily  permits  a  view  of  the  image,  an  electric  flash  simultai 
ously  lights  it  up.  The  same  principle  is,  of  course,  used  in  the  sere 
projections.  From  the  very  great  number  of  impressions  made  on  t 
eye  in  one  second,  there  is  none  of  that  jerky  movement  that  is  obsei 
able  in  the  older  appliances.  Mr.  Edison  has  found  it  necessary 
provide  a  special  stage,  or  rather  small  theatre,  in  which  the  actors  of  t 
little  dramas  may  be  photographed  with  every  advantage  in  the  way 
lighting,  &c.  Fig.  251a  shows  this  kinetographic  theatre  with  the  elect: 
camera  in  action.  The  subjects  reproducible  in  the  kinetoscope  inclu 
the  most  rapid  movements,  such  as  quick  dances,  blacksmiths  hammeri: 
on  an  anvil,  &c.,  or  incidents  of  ordinary  life  involving  much  gesture  ai 
change  of  facial  expression,  and  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than 
see  all  these  shown  to  the  life  by  the  images  on  the  screen,  or  by  t 
pictures  viewed  through  the  lens,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  t 
phonograph  is  made  to  emit  the  corresponding  sounds. 


Tm.  2^2.— Partraii  of  Sir  W,  Thomson,* 
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BOUT  sixty  years  ago  a  popular  book  was  published  having  for  its 

theme  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from  the  general  diffusion 
scicntittc  knowledge.     Great  prominence  was,  of  course,  given  to  the 
lilily  of  science  in  its  direct  application  to  useful  arts,  and  many  scientific 
mentions  conducing  to  the  general  well-being  of  society  were  duly  enume- 
led.    Under  the  head  of  electricity,  however,  the  writer  of  that  book  men- 
aned  but  few  cases  in  which  this  mysterious  agent  aided  in  the  accom- 
ishment  of  any  useful  end.    The  meagre  list  he  gives  of  the  instances  in 
he  says  *'  even  electricity  and  galvanism  might  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  operations  of  art,"  comprises  only  orreries  and  models  of  com- 
aills  and  pumps  turned  by  electricity^  the  designed  splitting  of  a  stone  by 
yhtninjij,  and  the  suggestion  of  Davy  that  the  upper  sheathing  of  ships 
fioiild  lie  fastened  with  copper  instead  of  iron  nails,  with  a  hint  that  tne 
;  principle  might  be  extended  in  its  application.     At  the  present  day 
j)pUcations  of  electricity  are  so  numerous  and  important,  that  even  a 
|account  of  ihcm  would  more  than  fill  the  present  volume.    Electricity 
I  moving  power  of  the  most  remarkable  and  distinguishing  invention 
rage — the  telegraph  ;  it  is  the  energy-  employed  for  ingeniously  mca- 
ng  small  mtenals  of  tune  in  chronoscopes,  for  controllinfr  timc'[>iece% 
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and  for  firing  mines  and  torpedoes  ;  it  is  the  handmaid  of  art  in  electro- 
plating and  in  the  reproduction  of  engraved  plates,  blocks,  letterpress, and 
metal  work  ;  it  is  the  familiar  spirit  invoked  by  the  chemist  to  enect  mar- 
vellous transformations,  combinations,  and  decompositions  ;  it  is  a  thcra- 
Dcutic  agent  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  physician, 
^iich  an  extension  of  the  practical  applications  of  electricity  as  we  have 
indicated  implies  a  corresponding  development  of  the  science  itself ;  and, 
indeed,  the  histor>-  of  electricity  during  the  present  century  is  a  continuous 
record  of  brilliant  discoveries  made  by  men  of  rare  and  commanding  genius 
—such  as  Davy,  Ampere,  and  Faraday.  To  give  a  complete  account  of 
these  discoveries  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  science  ;  and  although 
the  subject  is  extremely  attractive,  we  must  pass  over  many  discoveries 
which  have  a  high  scientific  interest,  and  present  to  the  reader  so  much  of 
this  recently  developed  science  as  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  the 
principles  of  a  few  of  its  more  striking  applications. 

The  science  of  electricity  presents  some  features  which  mark  it  with 
special  characters  as  distinguished  from  other  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
mechanics  and  pneumatics  and  acoustics  we  have  little  difficulty  in  pic- 
turing in  our  minds  the  nature  of  the  actions  which  are  concerned  in  the 
phenomena.    We  can  also  extend  ideas  derived  from  ordinary  experience 
to  embrace  the  more  recondite  operations  to  which  heat  and  light  may  be 
due,  and,  by  conceptions  of  vibrating  particles  and  undulatory  eUier,  obtain 
a  mental  grasp  of  these  subtile  agents.     But  with  regard  to  electricity  no 
such  conceptions  have  yet  been  framed— no  hypothesis  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced which  satisfactorily  explains  the  inner  nature  of  electrical  action, 
or  gives  us  a  mental  picture  of  any  pulsations,  rotations,  or  other  motions 
of  particles,  material  or  ethereal,  that  may  represent  all  the  phenomena. 
Incapable  as  we  are  of  framing  a  distinct  conception  of  the  real  nature  of 
electricity,  there  are  few  natural  agents  with  whose  ways  we  are  so  well 
acquainted  as  electricity.     The  laws  of  its  action  are  as  well  known  as 
those  of  gravitation,  and  they  are  far  better  known  than  those  which  govern 
chemical  phenomena  or  the  still  more  complex  processes  of  organic  life. 

Definite  as  are  the  laws  of  electricity,  there  is  no  branch  of  natural  or 
physical  science  on  which  the  ideas  of  people  in  general  are  so  vague. 
Spectators  of  the  effects  of  this  wonderful  energy— as  seen  violently  and 
destructively  in  the  thunderstorm,  and  silently  and  harmlessly  in  the  Aurora 
— knowing  vaguely  something  of  its  powers  in  traversing  the  densest  mate- 
rials, in  giving  convulsive  shocks,  and  in  affecting  substances  of  all  kinds 
-  -the  multitude  regard  electricity  with  a  certain  awe,  and  are  always  ready 
to  attribute  to  its  agency  any  effect  which  appears  mysterious  or  inex- 
plicable. The  popular  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  largely  taken  advantag^e 
of  by  impostors  and  charlatans  of  every  kind.  Electric  and  magnetic 
nostrums  of  every  form,  electric  elixirs,  galvanic  hair-washes,  magnetized 
flannels,  polarized  tooth-brushes,  and  voltaic  nightcaps  appear  to  find  a 
ready  sale,  which  speaks  unmistakably  of  the  less  than  half-knowledge 
which  is  possessed  by  the  public  concerning  even  the  elements  of  electrical 
science. 

Electricity  has  also  a  special  position  with  regard  to  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  almost  every  other  form  of  natural  energy.  Evolved  by  mechani- 
cal actions,  by  heat,  by  movements  of  magnets,  and  by  chemical  actions,  it 
is  capable  in  its  turn  of  reproducing  any  of  these.  It  plays  an  important, 
but  as  yet  an  undefined,  part  in  the  physiological  actions  constantly  going 
on  in  the  organized  body,  axvd  \s,Vxv  l^LCX^^aaL-^TN^AVftj^  vn  its  influence  over 
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sd)  matter,  organic  and  inorganic — a  secret  power  strangely  but  universally 
concerned  in  all  the  operations  of  nature.  We  arc  compelled  to  regard 
electricity  not  as  a  kind  of  force  acting  upon  otherwise  inert  matter,  but 
rather  as  an  affection  or  condition  of  which  every  kind  of  matter  is  capable, 
althou^'h  wc  are  still  unable  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  precise  nature  of 

th-  -^ -, 

L  now  to  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  unfolding  so  much  of 
th^.  ^v.-^..  c  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  leading  principles 
of  such  miportant  applications  as  elect ro-piating,  illumination,  and  the 
telegraph  ;  and  this  will  necessarily  include  an  account  of  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  the  identity,  or  at  least  intimate  connection^  of  magnetism  and 
electricity. 


ELEMENTARY  PHENOMENA    OF  MAGNETISM 
AND  ELECTRICITY. 


THE  distinctive  properly  of  a  magnet  is,  as  everj^body  knows,  to  attract 
pieces  of  iron,  and  this  property  having  been  observed  by  the  ancients 
in  a  certain  ore  of  iron  which  was  found  near  the  city  of  Magnesia,  in  Asia 
^^^•^^r,  the  property  itself  came  to  be  called  Magnetism.  A  bar  of  steel,  if 
I  with  the  natural  magnet  or  loadstone,  acquires  the  same  property, 
^,..-  .1  the  bar  be  suspended  horizontally  or  poised  on  a  pivot,  it  will  settle 
ODly  in  one  definite  direction,  which  in  this  country  is  nearly  north  and 
south.  If  a  narrow  magnetized  bar  be  plunged  into  iron  filings,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  are  attracted  chiefly  by  the  ends  of  the  bar,  and  not  at  all 
by  the  centre.  It  appears  as  if  the  magnetic  power  were  concentrated  in 
the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  these  are  termed  its  poles,  the  pole  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  which  points  to  the  north  is  railed  the  north  i^ole  of  the 
m.ij^'nct,  and  the  other  is  named  the  south  pole.  If  a  north  pole  of  one 
m-i^net  be  presented  to  the  north  pole  of  another,  they  will  repel  each  other, 
and  the  same  repulsion  will  take  place  between  the  south  poles,  whereas 
the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  attracts  the  south  pole  of  another.  In  other 
frds,  poles  of  the  same  name  repel  each  other,  but  poles  of  opposite  names 
Tact  each  other,  or  still  more  concisely,  tike  potes  repei^  nriike  poles 
^ot*-  '  -*     'H  other. 

sm  acts  through  inter\'ening  non-magnetic  matter  with  undi- 

,^,^  energy.     Thus,  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  magnetic  poles 

.nifest  themselves  just  as  strongly  when  the  poles  are  separated  by  a 

turn  of  wood  or  stone  as  when  merely  air  intervenes,  and  the  attraction 

of  small  pieces  of  iron  by  a  magnet  takes  place  through  the  interposed 

palm  of  onc*s  hand  without  diminution.     A  aelicately  suspended  needle  in 

even  a  remote  apartment  of  a  large  building  moves  whenever  a  c.*rl  passes 

in  the  street     It  is  almost  too  well  known  to  require  mention  here,  that 

:  nd  steel  are  the  only  common  substances  which  are  capable  of  plainly 

tin^  magnetic  forces,  and,  indeed,  there  are  no  known  substances 

t  so  powerful  a  magneliiation  as  these.    But  the  difference  in  the 

ichaviour  of  iron  and  steel  is  not  so  well  understood,  and  it  is  a 

portance  for  our  subject,  and  connected  with  a  fundamental  law 

.rns  all  magnetic  manifestations.     A  piece  of  pure  iron  is  ver) 

I       rcjiiuy  cut  with  a  file,  whereas  a  piece  of  steel  may  be  so  hitd  tivav  \Yv^^\<t 
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makes  no  impression  upon  it  whatever;  and  hence  a  piece  of  pure  iroOyOr 
rather  iron  holding  no  carbon  in  combination,  and  possessed  of  no  stedjr 
quahty,  is  often  spoken  of  as  soft  iron.  When  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  pla^ 
near  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  the  iron  becomes,  for  the  time,  a  magnet  if  iron 
filings  be  sprinkled  over  it,  they  will  arrange  themselves  about  the  parts  of 
the  iron  respectively «|^rest  and  farthest  from  the  magnet,  thus  snowing 
that  the  piece  of  soft  iron  has  acquired  magnetic  poles.  It  will  be  found 
on  examining  these  poles  that  the  one  nearest  the  magnet  is  of  the  contrary 
name  to  the  pole  of  the  mag^net,  and  the  farthest  is  of  the  same  name.  The 
conversion  of  the  soft  iron  into  a  magnet  by  the  influence  of  a  magnetic 
pole  is  termed  induction.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  inductive  effect 
IS  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the  distance  separating 
the  piece  of  soft  iron  from  the  magnetic  pole,  and,  of  course,  the  effect  is 
at  its  maximum  when  there  is  actual  contact.  Induction  thus  explains,  by 
aid  of  the  law  of  the  poles,  the  attraction  which  a  magnet  exercises  over 

Eieces  of  iron,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  inductive  influence  is  accompanied 
y  attraction  between  the  two  contiguous  oppositely-named  poles  of  the 
magnet,  and  of  the  piece  of  iron.     But  attraction  is  not  the  only  force,  for 
the  pole  developed  at  the  farthest  portion  of  the  piece  of  iron  being  of  the 
same  name  as  the  inducing  pole,  these  will  be  mutually  repulsive.    The 
attractive  force  will,  however,  be  more  powerful  on  account  of  the  shorter 
distance  at  which  it  is  exerted,  and  will  predominate  over  the  repulsive 
force,  particularly  at  short  distances,  because  then  the  difference  will  be 
relatively  greater.    At  distances  from  the  inducing  pole  relatively  great  to 
the  distance  between  the  two  poles  of  the  piece  of  iron,  the  difference  may 
be  so  small  that  its  effect  in  attracting  the  piece  of  soft  iron  will  be  imper- 
ceptible, and  then  the  piece  of  iron  acted  on  by  two  (nearly)  equal  parallel 
forces,  will  be  subject  to  what  is  termed  in  mechanics  a  couple^  tne  only 
effect  of  which  is  to  turn  the  body  into  such  a  position  that  the  opposing 
forces  act  along  the  same  line.    The  definite  direction  assumed  by  a  freely 
suspended  needle  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  earth  itself  is  a 
magnet  having  a  south  pole  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  a  north  pole 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  line  joining  these  poles  being  shorter  than 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  not  quite  coinciding  with  it  in  position ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  needle  being  turned  round  but  not  bodily  attracted  is  then  easily 
accounted  for,  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  being  reduced  to  a  couple 
in  the  manner  just  explained. 

If  the  attempt  be  made  to  turn  a  piece  of  steel  into  a  magnet,  by  the 
induction  of  a  magnetic  pole,  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  as  in  the 
case  of  soft  iron,  but  in  a  much  feebler  degree,  and  with  this  difference: 
the  piece  of  steel  does  not  lose  its  magnetism  when  the  inducing  magnet 
is  withdrawn,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  soft  iron  every  trace  of  mag- 
netism vanishes  the  instant  the  inducing  pole  is  removed.  And  if  the 
pole  of  the  magnet  be  not  only  put  in  contact  with  one  end  of  the  piece  of 
steel,  but  rubbed  on  it,  the  piece  will  acquire  permanent  and  powerful 
magnetism.  Hence  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  piece  of  soft  iron  can  by  the 
mere  approximation  of  a  magnetic  pole  be  converted  in  an  instant  into  a 
magnet,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  magnet  can  as  instantly  be  deprived  of 
its  magnetism,  and  made  to  revert  into  its  ordinary  condition ;  while  steel 
is  not  so  readily  magnetized,  but  retains  its  magnetism  permanently. 

The  elementary  phenomenajaf  electricity  are  extremely  simple  and  easy 
of  demonstration,  and  as  the.#hole  science  rests  upon  inferences  derived 
from  these,  the  reader  would'  do  well  to  perform  the  following  simple  expe> 
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fiments  for  himself.  Apparatus  is  represented  in  Fig.  253,  but  the  only 
ntial  portion  is  a  straw,  B,  suspended  from  any  convenient  support  by 
er>'  hne  filament  of  white  silk.  To  one  or  both  ends  of  the  straw  a  little 
of  gUt  paper^  or  a  small  ball  of  elder- pith  or  of  cork,  should  be  attached, 
that  the  straw  may  be  balanced  horizontally.  Now  rub  on  a  piece  of 
lollen  cloth  a  bit  of  sealing-wax,  or  a  stick  of  suJphur,  or  a  piece  of  amber, 
a  penholder,  paper-knife,  or  comb  made  of  ebonite,  and  immediately 
s^nt  the  substance  to  the  ball  at  the  end  of  the  straw.  It  will  be  first 
acted  to  the  rubbed  surface^  but  after  coming  into  contact  with  it,  repul- 
n  will  be  manifested  and  the  ball  will  se- 
xatc^and  may  be  chased  round  the  circle 
_  following  It  with  the  excited  body.  The 
attraction  of  light  bodies  by  amber  after  it 
has  been  rubbed  appears  to  be  the  one  soli- 
electrical  observation  recorded  by  the 
icienis,  but  it  has  given  its  name  to  the 
iencc»«X«fTpoi'  being  the  Greek  name  far 
ber»  The  cause,  then,  of  this  property 
icd  tUctricity,  and  bodies  which  ex» 
arc  said  to  be  ekctrijied.  The  reader 
lark  tliat  these  words  txplaipt  no- 
iinj^:  they  are  used  merely  to  express  a 
am  stale  of  matter  and  the  entirely  un- 
lown  cause  of  that  stale.  Let  the  pith 
cork  ball  at  the  end  of  the  straw  be  again 
djargcd  with  electricity,  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  or  ebO' 
nite  which  has  just  been  electrilied  by  fric- 
tbn.  In  this  condition  it  will,  as  we  have 
tseen,be  repelled  by  the  substance  which 
_  rgcd  it, and  on  trial  it  will  be  found  to  be 
Tepelled  also  by  all  the  substances  we  have 
named, after  they  have  been  excited  by  fric- 
tion. But  if,  while  still  charged  with  the 
electricity  communicated  to  it  by  contact 

with  sealing-wax,  sulphur,  ebonite,  or  umber,  we  present  to  it  a  warm  and 
dry  glass  tube  which  has  just  been  rubbed  with  dry  silk,  we  shall  find  that 
lb*,  h  .11  ti  ,n  be  strongly  attracted.  After  contact  with  the  glass,  repulsion 
V.  lace,  and  the  ball  will  refuse  again  to  come  into  contact  with  the 

,\ ^  .lis,    Ir.  this  condition,  however,  it  will  be  immediately  attracted 

rubbed  seahng-wax  or  ebonite,  and  so  on  alternately:  the  ball  when 
Ued  by  the  wax  is  attracted  by  the  glass,  and  when  repelled  by  the 
,S5  ts  attracted  by  the  wax. 
_  These  smiple  experiments  prove  that,  whatever  electricity  may  be,  there 
ttrc  two  kinds  of  it,  or,  at  least,  it  manifests  two  opposite  sets  of  forces. 
The  electricity  evolved  by  the  friction  of  glass  with  silk  was  formerly  called 
~  ^re^us  electricity,  and  that  sho^vn  by  excited  resin,  sealing-wax,  amber, 
was  named  resinous  electricity.  These  names  have  now  been  respec- 
placed  by  the  terms  posittife  and  negative.  It  must  be  understood 
;sc  terms  imply  no  actual  excess  or  defect,  but  are  purely  distin* 
ig  tenns,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  up  ^x\^iown  line  of  a  railway,  with- 
lying  an  inclination  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  A  fact  of  great 
'  c  in  electrical  theory  is  discovered  when  the  subsuiivct^  \tv  ^toV 


Fig.  253.— W  $impU  EUctro- 
scope* 
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electricity  is  developed  are  carefully  examined :  it  is  found  that  one  Idnd 
is  never  produced  without  the  other  simultaneously  appearing.  Thus,  the 
silk  which  has  been  used  for  rubbing  the  glass  in  the  above  experiments 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  same  electricity  as  sealing-wax  or  ebonite. 
And,  further,  the  quantities  of  positive  and  native  electricity  evolved  are 
always  found  to  be  equal,  or  equivalent  to  each  other ;  that  is,  if  they  are 
put  together  they  completely  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other's  effects.  We 
have  used  the  word  "  quantity,"  implying  that  electricity  can  be  measured. 
No  doubt,  whatever  electricity  may  be,  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  it ;  but 
can  we  measure  an  imponderable,  invisible,  impalpable  thing,  incapable  of 
isolation  ?  What  we  really  measure  when  we  sav  that  we  measure  elec- 
tricity is  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force :  we  balance  this  against  some 
other  force  (that  of  gravitation,  for  example),  and  we  say,  so  much  weight 
lifted  represents  so  much  electricity. 

If  we  try  to  electrify  a  piece  of  metal  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and  rub- 
bing it  against  woollen  cloth,  silk,  or  other  substance,  we  shall  fail  in  the 
attempt :  no  signs  of  electricity  will  thus  be  shown  by  the  metal.  Hence 
bodies  were  formerly  divided  into  two  classes— those  which  could  be  elec- 
trified by  friction,  and  those  which  could  not.  It  was  afterwards  found, 
however,  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  this  division,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  no  two  bodies  can  be  rubbed  together^  even  if  they  are  tnade  of  the 
same  substances,  without  positive  electricity  appearing  in  one,  and  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  negative  electricity  in  the  other.  The  real  difference  be- 
tween bodies  which  prevents  the  manifestation  of  electricity  in  many  cases 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  electricity  is  able  to  traverse  some  substances 
with  great  facility,  while  others  prevent  its  passage.  Thus,  if  we  suspend 
horizontally  a  hempen  cord  by  white  silk  attached  to  the  ceiling,  so  that 
the  hempen  cord  comes  in  contact  with  nothing  but  the  silk,  we  shall  find, 
on  presenting  a  piece  of  excited  ebonite  to  one  end  of  the  cord,  that  electric 
attraction  of  light  bodies  will  be  manifested  at  the  other.  If  a  silk  cord  be 
substituted  for  the  hempen  one,  no  such  eflfect  will  be  observed.  The  hemp 
is,  therefore,  said  to  be  a  conductor^  and  the  silk  a  non-conductor.  Again, 
if  we  substitute  for  one  of  the  silk  threads  suspending  the  cord  a  piece  of 
twine,  or  a  wire,  we  shall  fail  to  obtain  any  electric  manifestations  at  the 
remote  end,  because  the  electricity  will  be  carried  off  into  the  earth  by  the 
conducting  powers  of  these  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  filaments  of 
glass  or  ebonite  may  be  used,  instead  of  the  silk,  with  the  same  effect :  they 
do  not  allow  the  electricity  to  run  through  them  to  the  ground,  and  are 
therefore  termed,  like  the  silk,  insulators  of  electricity.  The  distinction  of 
bodies  into  conductors  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  non-conductors  or  insu- 
lators on  the  other,  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  science  and  in  all 
its  applications.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  an  absolute  one :  there 
is  no  substance  so  perfect  an  insulator  that  it  will  not  permit  any  electricity 
to  pass,  and  there  is  no  conductor  so  perfect  that  it  does  not  oflfer  resistance 
to  the  passage.  Substances  may  be  arranged  in  a  list  which  presents  a 
gradation  from  the  best  conductor  to  the  best  insulator.  The  metals  are 
by  far  the  best  conductors,  but  there  is  great  relative  diversity  in  their  con- 
ductive power.  Silver,  copper,  and  gold  are  much  the  best  conductors 
among  the  metals,  iron  offermg  eight  times,  and  quicksilver  fifty  times,  the 
resistance  of  silver.  Coke,  charcoal,  aqueous  solutions,  water,  vegetables, 
animals,  and  steam  are  all  more  or  less  conductors,  while  amon^  the  sub- 
stances called  insulators  may  be  named,  in  order  of  increasing  insulating 
power,  india-rubber,  porcelain,  leather,  paper,  wool,  silk,  mica,  glass,  wax. 
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nlptiur,  resins,  amber^  giim-lac,  gulta-percha,  and  ebonite.  It  will  now  be 
^b\'ioys  why  the  electricity  developed  by  the  friction  of  a  piece  of  metal 

LJls  to  manifest  itself  under  ordinar>'  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when 
bcld  in  the  hand :  the  metal  and  the  body  being  both  conductors,  the  elec- 

"icity  escapes.     But  if  the  piece  of  metal  be  held  by  an  insulating  handle 

T  glass  or  ebonite,  the  electrified  condition  may  easily  be  observed. 


THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

IE  few  elementary  facts  which  have  been  pointed  out  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  foundation  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  theory 
f  electricity*  but  which  is  properly  no  theory,— ai  least,  not  a  theory'  in  the 
amc  sense  as  gravitation  is  a  theory  explaining  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
■  even  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  ether  and  its  movements 
Explains  the  phenomena  of  light.    It  is  absolutely  necessarj'  to  have  a  con- 
ception  of  some  kind  which  may  serve  to  connect  in  our  mmds  the  various 
phenomena  of  electricity,  if  it  were  only  to  enable  us  the  more  easily  to  talk 
.about  them.     In  default  of  any  supposition  which  will  shadow  forth  what 
Siciually  occurs  in  these  phenomena,  we  have  recourse  to  what  has  been 
taptiy  termed  a  representative  fiction  :  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  actions 
as  due  to  imaginary  fluids— -^mA^  which  we  know  tio  twt  exist,  but  are  as 
much  creations  of  the  mind  as  Macbeth's  air*drawn  dagger  ;  noi^  however, 
"ike  his  "  false  creation,"  proceeding  from  '*  the  heat-oppressed  brain,"  but 
utelleclual  fictions,  consciously  and  designedly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
nabling  us  the  better  to  think  of  the  facts,  to  readily  co-ordinate  them, 
^nd  to  express  them  in  simple  and  convenient  language.      Non-scientific 
persons  hearing  this  language  usually  mistake  its  purport,  and  imagine  that 
the  actual  existence  of  an  *' electric  fluid"  is  acknowledged.  The  accounts 
rhich  appear  in  the  newspapers  of  the  damage  done  by  thunder-storms 
re  often  amusing  from  the  objectivity  which  the  reporter  attributes  to  the 
electric  fluid/*     It  is  described,  perhaps,  as  "entering  the  building,'* 
passing  down  the  chimney,"  then  *'  proceeding  across  the  Jloor,"  **  rushing 
iuwn  the  gas-pipes,"  "  forcing  its  way  through  a  crevice,  and  then  stream- 
ig  down  the  wall,"  &c.,  in  terms  which  imply  the  utmost  confidence  of 
5icf  in  the  existence  of  the  "  fluid."    With  this  intimation  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  electric  fluids  is  merely,  then,  a  ''fa(on  d€  pnritr*'  the  reader  will 
jiot  be  misled  by  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  elementary  facts  in 
phe  language  of  the  theory. 

In  ihc  natural  state  all  bodies  contain  an  indefinite  quantity  of  an  im- 
le  subtile  matter,  which  may  be  called  **  neutral  electric  fluid.** 
1  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  two  different  kinds  of  particles^ 
siUve  and  negative,  which  arc  present  in  equal  quantities  in  bodies  not 
electrified ;  but  when  there  is  in  any  body  an  excess  of  one  kind  of  particles, 
/hat  body  is  charged  accordingly  with  positive  or  negative  electricity.  Both 
iuids  traverse  with  the  greatest  rapidity  certain  substances  tenntd  cott- 
ars j  but  they  are  retained  amongst  the  molecules  of  insulating  sub* 
s,  which  prevent  their  movement  from  point  to  point.  When  one  body 
.obbed  against  another,  the  neutral  electric  fluid  is  decomposed— the 
ositivc  particles  go  to  one  body,  the  negative  with  which  these  positive 
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particles  were  before  united  pass  to  the  other  body.  The  particles  of  the 
same  name  repel  each  other,  but  particles  of  opposite  names  attract  each 
other ;  and  it  is  this  attraction  which  is  overcome  when  the  electricities 
are  separated  by  friction  or  in  any  other  manner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  is  nothing  but  the  statement  of  die 
elementary  facts  in  the  language  of  the  hjrpothesis.  This  system  of  the 
two  fluids  readily  lends  itself  to  the  explanation  of  nearly  zxi  die  pheno- 
mena presented  in  what  is  termed  static  electricity— ^laX  is,  in  those  phe- 
nomena where  the  actions  are  conceivably  due  to  a  more  or  less  permanent 
separation  of  the  fluids.  The  grand  discoveries  in  electricity  turn,  how- 
ever, upon  quite  another  condition,  namely,  one  in  which  the  two  hypothe- 
tical fluids  must  be  imagined  as  constantly  combining,  and  here  the  utility 
of  the  hypothesis  is  less  marked.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  regarding  the  identity  of  the  agent  operating  in  the  two  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  facts  of  dynamical  electricity  must  still  be  expressed  in  the 
same  language,  with  the  aid  of  any  additional  conceptions  which  may  give 
us  more  grasp  of  the  subject 


ELECTRIC  INDUCTION. 

IN  all  electrical  phenomena  an  inductive  action  occurs,  which  resemble? 
that  which  we  have  already  indicated  with  regard  to  magnetism.  Thus, 
if  we  take  an  insulated  metallic  conductor  in  the  uncharged  state,  and  bring 
it  near  an  electrified  body,  we  shall  find  that  the  conductor,  while  still  at  a 
considerable  distance,  will  give  sig^s  of  an  electrical  charge.  Suppose 
we  have  a  cylindrical  conductor,  and  that  we  present  one  end  of  it  to  the 
electrified  body,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  no  spark  shall  pass,  we  shall 
find,  if  the  charge  on  the  electrified  body  be  strong  and  the  conductor  be 
brought  sufficiently  near,  that  on  bringing  the  finger  near  the  insulated 
cylinder,  a  spark  passes.  While  the  cylinder  continues  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  electrified  body,  no  further  sparks  can  be  drawn  from 
it ;  but  if  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies  be  increased,  the  insulated 
cylinder  will  be  found  to  have  another  charge  of  electricity,  which  will  again 
produce  a  spark.  And  by  repeating  these  movements  we  may  obtain  as 
many  sparks  as  we  desire  by  these  mechanical  actions,  without  in  the 
least  drawing  upon  the  charge  on  the  original  electrified  body.  The  elec- 
trophorus  is  a  device  for  obtaining  electricity  by  this  plan,  and  several 
rotatory  electrical  machines  have  lately  been  invented  which  yield  large 
supplies  of  electricity  by  a  similar  inductive  action. 

It  is  found  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  we  have  above  supposed,  if  the 
electrified  body  is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  the  uncharged  conductor 
brought  near  it  has  its  electricities  separated — the  negative  attracted  and 
held  by  the  attraction  of  the  positive  charge  in  the  parts  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  the  inducing  bodv  ;  while  the  corresponding  quantity  of  positive 
electricity  is  driven  towards  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  insulated  conduc- 
tor. It  is  this  last  which  gives  the  spark  in  the  first  case,  and  if  it  be  not  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  conductor,  it  re-combines  with  the  negative  electricity 
when  the  conductor  is  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrified 
body,  and  the  conductor  then  reverts  to  the  natural  or  unelectrified  state^ 
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contact  of  a  conducting  body  with  the  conductor  while  it  is  under 
icc  of  the  electrified  body  withdraws  only  positive  electricity,  the 
(being  held,  as  it  wcre^by  the  attraction  of  the  positive  electricity 
d  body— is  not  thus  removed,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  some- 
Jailed  tUss[uisid  or  dissimulated  electricity — a  term  the  propriety  of 

b  doublfuL     The  excess  of  negative  **  fluid ''  which  the  conductor 

Squires  shows  itself,  however,  only  when  the  inducing  body  has  been 

ftwn.     Precisely  simitar  eflfects  will  take  place,  muiaiis  mutandis,  if 

Ctrified  body  has  a  negative  charge,  A  demonstration  of  inductive 
is  readily  afforded  in  the  action  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,,  Fig. 

which  two  strips  of  gold-leaf  are  suspended  within  a  glass  case  frctm 

Issing  through  the  top,  and  terminated  in  a  metal  plate*  This  instru- 

^oftenused  for  showing  the  existence  of  very 

ilectric  charges.    Let  a  stick  of  sealing-wax 

bed  and  held,  say,  a  foot  or  more  from  the 

i  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  diverge 

tgalive  electricity.    The  sealing-wax  being 

id  in  the  same  position,  touch  the  plate  for 

am  with  the  tinge r.    This  will  remove  the 

kchargc,but  the  positive  electricity  will  be 

d  on  the  plate  by  the  attraction  of  the  nega- 

Ihc  sealing-wax*     Now  remove  the  sealing- 

»hen  the  dissimulated  charge  will  spread 

vcr  the  whole  insulated  metallic  portion  of 

ictroscope,  and  the  leaves  will  diverge  with 

Ig  charge  of  positive  electricity.      If  an 

\  glass  tube  is  brought  near  the  electro- 

the  leaves  will  now  diverge  still  more ;  if 

ding-wax  is  replaced  in  its  former  position, 

tvcs  will  collapse.     In  all  these  cases  the 

led  body  parts  with  none  of  its  own  elcc- 

by  devclopmg  clectricaJ  eflfects  in  the  neigh- 

I  bodies. 

mductive  actions  we  have  described  take 

hrough  the  air,  which  is  a  non-conductor, 

ich  actions   may  be  made  to  take  place 

h  any  other  non-conductor.     With  solid 

Inductors,  such  as  glass,  gutta-percha,  &c., 

lucing  body  may  be  brought  very  near  to 

iductot  on  which  it  is  to  act ;  for  the  intervening  solid  substance,  of 

nrr,  as  it  has  been  appropriately  called,  opposes  a  resistance  to  the 

hation  of  the  opposite  electricities,  and   the  inductive  effects  are 

'  intensified  by  the  approximation.     Faraday  discovered  that  the 

I  of  inductive  action  with  a  given  charge  is  also  dependent  upon  the 
of  the  dielectric,  and  that  the  electric  forces  act  upon  the  particles 
dielectric,  circumstances  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 

II  presently  tind,  in  practical  telegraphy.  The  most  familiar  instance 
ction  is  probably  well  kno\*Ti  to  the  reader  in  the  Leyden  jar,  Fig>  255, 
IS  himnlv  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  thin  glass,  covered  internally  and 

un-foil  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  neck.   The  inner  coat- 

\.*t%  by  means  of  a  rod  and  chain  ^^^th  a  brass  knob.    Such  a 

il»  ul  ihc  accumulation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  than  the 

of  a  machine  will  retain.    A  very  few  turns  of  the  machine  wiU 
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suffice  usually  to  charge  the  conductor  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  if  it  be 

Cut  in  communication  with  the  knob  of  a  jar,  a  great  many  more  turns  wiU 
e  required  to  attain  the  same  charge  in  the  conductor,  and  the  excess  of 
electricity  represented  by  these  additional  turns  will  have  accumulat»i 
within  the  jar- -an  effect  due  to  the  "dissimulated  "electricity  of  its  exterioc* 

Everybody  knows  the  re»ilt  when  a- 
metallic  communication  is  established^ 
between  the  exterior  and  the  interic^'^ 
of  a  charged  Levden  jar.    There  is 
very  bright  spark,  a  snap,  and  the  ja 
is  "discharged."    Everybody  knows 
also,  the  sensation'  experienced  whe^^ 
his  body  takes  the  placeof  the  metallic 
communication,  or  forms  part  of  th*^ 
circuit  through  which  the  conununi^ 
cation  takes  place.   Everybody  know^  " 
that  the  shock  then  felt  mayalso  be  ex  ::^ 
perienced  at  the  same  moment  by  sltij^ 
number  of  persons  who  join  hands  ^ 
under  such  conditions  that  they  alsc:= 
form  a  part  of  the  line  of  communi^ — 
cation.     Such  facts  irresistibly  sug — - 
gest  the  notion  of  something  passin^^ 
Uirough  the  whole  chain,  and  this? 
notion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis  of  the  "  fluids,"  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  it  is  one  or 
both  of  these  which  rush  through  the  circuit  the  instant  the  line  of  com- 
munication is  complete.     It  was  one  of  Franklin's  discoveries  that  the 
electrical  charges  of  the  Leyden  jar  do  not  reside  in  the  metallic  coatings; 
for  he  made  a  jar  with  removable  inside  and  outside  coatings,  which, 
properly  taken  from  the  glass,  showed  no  signs  of  electrification,  yet 
when  replaced  the  jar  was  found  to  be   again    highly  charged    This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  charge  clings  to,  or  penetrates  within,  the 
glass. 


Fig.  255.-7'^^  L^ytfen  Jar. 


DYNAMICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

T  ET  us  take  a  vessel  containing  water,  to  which  some  sulphuric  acid 
•^  has  been  added,  Fig.  256,  and  in  the  liquid  plunge  a  plate  of  copper, 
c,  ana  a  plate  of  pure  zinc,  z,  keeping  the  plates  apart  from  each  other. 
As  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  zinc  perfectly  free  from  admixture  of  other 
metals,  an  artifice  is  commonly  resorted  to  for  obtaining  a  surface  of  pure 
metal,  by  rubbing  a  plate  of  the  ordinary  metal  with  quicksilver,  which 
readily  dissolves  pure  zinc,  but  is  without  action  on  the  iron  and  other 
metals  with  which  the  zinc  is  contaminated,  while  the  quicksilver  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  diluted  acid,  but  is  merely  the  vehicle  by  which  the  pure 
zinc  is  presented  to  the  liquid.  Under  the  conditions  we  have  described,  - 
no  action  will  be  perceived,  no  gas  will  be  given  off,  nor  will  the  zinc  dis- 
solve in  the  acid.  If  the  electrical  condition  of  the  portion  of  the  copper- 
plate which  is  out  of  the  liquid  be  examined  by  means  of  a  dilicaU  electro- 
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re,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  very  weak  charge  oi positive  electricity, 
a  similar  examination  of  the  zinc  plate  will  show  the  existence  on  it  of 
a  feeble  charge  of  tugativt  electricity.   If  the  two  plates  be  made  10  touch 


Fig.  256.—^  Voltaic  EUnunt 

ich  other,  or  if  a  wire  be  attached  to  each  p]ate»  as  shown  in  the  figure, 

nd  the  vv ires  be  brought  into  contact  outside  of  the  vessel,  an  action  in 

liquid  Is  immediately  perceptible  at  the  surface  of  the  capptr  plate, 

m  a  multitude  of  small  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  will  at  once  make  their 

ppearance,  and  the  gas  will  be  given  off  continuously  from  the  copper 

late  so  long  as  there  is  metallic  contact  through  the  wires,  or  otherwise^ 

Btween  the  two  plates,  or  until  the  acid  is  saturated  with  zinc— for  in  this 

ion  the  zinc  is  dissolving,  and#  in  conseauence,  libeniting  hydrogen, 

V  strangely  makes  it  appearance,  not  at  me  place  where  the  chemical 

ction  really  occurs,  namely,  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc  which  is  in  contact 

ith  the  acid,  but  at  the  suriface  of  the  copper  which  is  not  acted  upon  by 

the  acid. 

It  is  known  that  when  we  establish  a  metallic  communication  between 
two  bodies  charged  with  equivalent  quantities  of  positive  and  negative 
electricities  respectively,  these  combine  and  neutralize  each  other,  and  aU 
signs  of  electricity  vanish.  It  is  obvious  that  the  contact  of  the  two  wires 
has  this  eflfect,  as  the  signs  of  electric  charge  which  were  before  discovcr- 
blc  in  each  of  the  plates  arc  no  longer  found  while  the  wires  are  in  con- 
jlcu  But  the  charges  reappear  the  instant  the  contact  is  broken,  the 
bemical  action  ceasing  at  the  same  time.  If  the  wire  connecting  the  two 
pates  outside  of  the  vessel  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found,  so  long 
rl1rmir.1l  action  is  going  on,  to  be  endowed  with  new  and  very  re- 
rties.  If  this  wire  be  stretched  horizontally  over  a  freely 
,:netic  needle,  and  parallel  to  it,  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
zm  its  position,  and,  if  the  wire  be  placed  very  near  it,  will  point  nearly 
:  and  west,  instead  of  north  and  south.  Now,  this  effect  is  produced 
'  any  part  whatever  of  the  wire,  and  it  instantly  ceases  if  the  wire  be  cut 
any  point  These  facts  at  once  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  due  to 
ncthing  flowing  through  the  wire,  so  long  as  metallic  continuity  is  pre- 
vcd*  This  idea  is  much  strengthened  when  we  find  that  the  action  of 
connecting  wire  upon  tlie  magnetic  needle  is  quite  definite —  or,  in 
words^  there  are  indications  whicli  correspond  wkh  the  notion  ot 
Hrection.   For  when  the  wire,  which  we  shall  still  suppose  to  be  stretched 
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horizontally  above  the  needle  and  parallel  to  its  direction,  is  so  connected 
with  the  plates  immersed  in  the  acid  that  the  portion  which  approaches 
the  south-pointing  pole  of  the  needle  proceeds  from  the  copper  plate,  while 
the  portion  above  the  north  pole  is  in  connection  with  the  zinc  plate,  then 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  always  be  deflected  towards  the  west— 
whereas,  if  the  connections  be  made  in  the  contrary  manner,  the  deflection 
will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  if  the  wire  be  below  the  needle,  the 
contrary  deflections  will  be  observed  with  the  same  connections.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  action  of  such  a  wire  on  the  magnetic  needle  was  made  by 
CErsted  in  1819,  and  it  is  a  discoverv  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  extent 
of  the  field  which  it  opened  out,  bom  in  the  region  of  pure  science  and  m 
that  of  practical  utility. 

Since  by  such  experiments  as  those  just  mentioned  the  notion  oiz,  current 
is  arrived  at;  ihe  mind  recurs  to  the  fiction  of  the  **  fluids,**  and  pictures  the 
"  positive  fluid  "  as  rushing  in  one  direction,  and  the  "  negative  fluid  "  ia 
the  other,  to  seek  a  re-combination  into  "  neutral  fluid."  But  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  consciously  adopted  as  repre- 
sentative fictions  to  help  our  thoughts— just  as  Tohn  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
imaginary  parties  to  an  imaginary  lawsuit,  used  to  be  named  in  legal  docu- 
ments, in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.   Failing,  then,  to 
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Fig.  2^7.— Ampere's  Rule. 

find  anything  really  flowing  along  our  wire,  it  is  still  absolutely  necessary, 
seeing  there  is  something  definite  in  its  action,  to  assign  a  direction  to  the 
supposed  current ;  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  we  shall  represent  the  cur- 
rent as  flowing  from  the  positively  charged  body  to  the  negatively  charged 
body— that  is,  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  from  the  copper  to 
the  zinc  through  the  wire.  When  this  conventional  representation  has 
been  adopted,  the  action  on  a  magnetic  needle  can  easily  be  defined  and 
remembered  by  an  artifice  proposed  by  Amp6re.  In  Fig.  257,  let  N  S  re- 
present the  magnetized  needle,  N  being  the  pole  which  points  towards  the 
north,  and  s  the  south  pole.  Let  c  be  the  end  of  the  wire  connected  with 
the  copper  plate,  and  z  that  connected  with  the  zinc.  The  current  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  flow  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  a  wire 
above  the  needle  and  in  the  wire  placed  below.  Now,  suppose  that  a  man 
is  swimming  in  the  current  in  the  same  direction  it  is  flowing,  and  with  his 
face  towards  the  needle^  then  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  always  be 
deflected  towards  his  left.  With  the  direction  of  current  represented  in  the 
figure,  the  pole,  N,  will  be  thrown  forward  from  the  plane  of  the  paper,  or 
towards  the  spectator. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  study  the  mutual  action  of  currents  and  mag- 
nets will  find  it  necessary  to  fix  this  idea  in  his  mind.  He  will  now  be  able 
to  see  that  if  the  wire  be  coiled  round  the  needle,  as  shown  by  the  lines  and 
arrows,  Fig.  257,  so  thai  the  saxttft  cxitttxvt  may  circulate  in  reverse  direc- 


tions  above  and  below  the  magnet,  its  effects  in  deviating  the  needle  will 
everywhere  concur— that  is,  the  action  of  each  part  will  be  to  turn  the  north 
pole  towards  the  left-  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  if  the  wire  conveying  the 
current  be  passed  several  limes  round  the  magnetic  needle,  the  deflecting 
force  will  be  increased  ;  and  a  current,  which  would,  by  merely  passing 

■  ove  or  below  the  magnet,  produce  no  marked  deflection,  might  be  made 
*  ;ice  a  considerable  effect  if  carried  many  times  round  it.     The  ar- 

mgeraent  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig,  258,  where  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  needle  is  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire,  so  that  the  current  circu- 

^tes  many  times  about  it,  and  the  effects  of  each  part  of  the  circuit  concur 
deflect* DLj  the  needle.     Such  an  arrangement  of  the  wire  and  needle 

institutes  what  is  called  \\\t x^lvanomeier/tin  instrument  used  to  discover 

be  existence  ami  direction  of  electric  currents. 


Fig.  258, — Galvanomcta\ 

The  arrangement  of  metals  and  acid  which  we  have  described  is  termed 
a  voltaic  couple^  eUment^  or  all;  and  a  great  controversy  has  long  been 
carried  on  among  men  of  science  as  to  the  place  at  which  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  has  its  origin.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  ilie 
effect  was  attributed  by  Volta  to  the  mere  contact  of  the  two  dissimilar 
metals.  In  the  experiment  we  have  described  this  contact,  supposing  the 
wires  to  be  of  copper,  would  occur  at  the  junction  kA  the  wire  and  the  zinc 
plate.  Now,  by  joining  the  copper  plate  of  such  a  cell  to  the  zinc  plate  of 
another  cell,  the  copper  of  that  to  the  zinc  of  a  third,  and  so  on,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  dissimilar  contacts  might  be  indefinitely  increased,  and 
the  electric  power  should  be  proportionately  augmented.  It  is  found  that 
liis  is  really  the  case»  but  Volta's  explanation  has  been  opposed  by  another 
|hich  regards  the  chemical  action  in  the  cells  as  the  real  origin  of  the 
trie  manifestations.  This  last  explanation,  supported  by  many  appa- 
nily  conclusive  experiments  of  Faraday  and  others,  has  been  generally 
pled.  Galvanic  batteries— as  a  series  of  cells  joined  together  in  a  cer- 
Tlanner  are  termed  —have  been  constructed,  in  which  there  is  no  con- 
r  dissimilar  metals ;  and  no  electric  current  can  be  obtained  from  an 
pparaius  in  which  no  chemical  action  takes  place.  The  contact  theory 
\  a  modified  form  has  recently  been  revived  by  Sir  W,  Thomson  and 
^"b.      In  this  it  is  now  maintained  that  some  separation  of  clcctri* 

^ [really  does  take  place  by  contact  of  dissimilar  substances ^  but  that  a 

¥rrent  can  be  produced  only  when  this  separation  is  continually  renewed 
r  brniic^il  actions.     Be  the  true  explanation  what  it  may,  the  fact  is 
■   it  by  joining  cell  to  cell,  we  can  really  obtain  vastly  more 
1.     If  we  take  a  single  cell,  such  as  that  represented  in 
'  i^.  j^a,  j.iia  coimect  the  plates  with  a  iong  and  thin  wice,  vre  ^kal\  ^T\d 
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that  the  current  liowing  through  each  part  of  the  circuit  is  much  weaker 
than  when  we  connect  the  plates  with  a  short  and  thick  wire.    In  other 
words,  the  action  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  wire  is  stretched  over  a 
magnetic  needle,  will  be  more  powerful  than  in  the  fonner.  .  By  using  a 
long  and  thin  wire  the  current  may  be  so  weakened  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  surround  the  needle  with  many  coils  of  the  wire  to  produce  a 
marked  deflection.     Again,  much  depends  upon  the  material ;  thus  a 
copper  wire  conveys  a  much  more  powerful  current  than  a  German  silver 
one  of  the  same  dimensions.    There  thus  appears  to  be  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  flow  of  electricity  along  conductors  to  that  of  water  through 
pipes.    The  longer  and  narrower  are  the  pipes,  the  less  is  the  quantity  of 
water  forced  through  them  by  a  given  head  ;  and  similarly^  the  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  a  current  increases  with  the  length  and  narrowness  of 
the  conducting  wire.    When  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  the 
electrical  resistance  of  a  conductor  varies  directly  as  its  length  and  inversely 
as  its  sectional  area.     Hence  the  current  flowing  in  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  256  would  be  increased  by  making  the  wire  thicker,  and  by 
making  it  shorter  by  bringing  z  and  c  nearer  together,  and  by  making  the 
area  they  expose  to  the  liquid  larger ;  for  in  the  liquid  also  the  current 
flows  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  a  fact  which  may  be  proved  by  the  deflec- 
tion of  a  magnetized  needle  suspended  above  the  vessel     The  magnitude 
of  the  current  depends,  then,  upon  two  opposing  forces,  namely,  that  which 
continuously  separates  the  electricities,  or  drives  them  apart  to  recombine 
through  the  circuit,  and  that  which  opposes  their  passage.     The  former, 
which  is  termed  the  electromotive  force  ^  originates,  according  to  some,  from 
the  mere  contact  of  dissimilar  materials,  according  to  others  from  the 
chemical  action.     Now,  we  may  increase  the  strength  of  the  current  in  a 
given  arrangement,  either  by  increasing  the  electromotive  force,  or  by 
diminishing  the  resistance.     The  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  current, 
produced  by  merely  pouring  more  acid  into  the  vessel.  Fig.  256,  is  due, 
according  to  the  chemical  theory,  to  the  former  cause ;  accordmg  to  the 
contact  theory,  to  the  latter.     By  multiplying  the  cells  we  increase  the 
electromotive  forces  :  the  current  receives,  so  to  speak,  an  onward  shove 
in  each  cell,  but  with  each  cell  we  introduce  an  additional  resistance. 
Hence,  it  follows,  that  when  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  outside  of  die 
cells  is  extremely  small,  the  current  produced  by  a  single  cell  is  as  power- 
ful as  that  produced  by  a  thousand     But  when  the  external  resistance  is 
great,  as  when  long  thin  wires  are  used,  (he  united  electr«»notive  forces  of 
a  number  of  cells  are  needed  to  drive  the  current  through  the  circuit    The 
strength  of  a  current,  c,  is  therefore  expressible  by  the  following  simple 
formula,  in  which  r  stands  for  the  internal  resistance,  and  e  for  the  electro- 
motive force  in  each  cell ;  n  represents  the  number  of  celj^in  thebatter\% 
these  being  supposed  exactly  similar  in  every  respect ;  R  is  the  sum  of 
the  resistances  in  the  circuit  outside  of  the  battery. 


c  — 


wr+R 
It  is  easily  seen  that  the  smaller  R  is  made,  the  more  nearly  does  the 
strength  of  the  current  become  independent  of  the  number  of  cells. 

But  many  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  materials  and  form  of  the 
cells,  by  which  greater  power  and  duration  of  action  have  been  attained. 
Our  space  permits  a  description  of  only  two  forms,  and  these  must  be  de- 
jcribed  without  a  discussion  of  the  principles  upon  which  their  increased 
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ncy  dq)ends.    DanieU's  constant  cell  is  represented  in  Fig,  259^  where 
[a  battery  of  ten  such  cells,  A  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  copper,  C  is  a 
^  of  porous  earthenware,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  within  it  is  suspended 
rod  of  amalgamated  zinc,  B.    The  copper  vessel  and  the  zinc  rod 


Fig.  259.~/>tfW>//'j  Gill  atid  Battery. 

provided  with  screws  by  which  wires  may  be  attached.  In  the  copper 
d  is  placed  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  some  crystals 
e  same  substance  are  placed  on  the  perforated  shelf  within  the  vesseL 
porous  tube  is  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid     When  the  batterv 
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Fig,  z^,— Gravis  dU  and  Battery. 
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he  zinc  is  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  add,  and  metallic  coppc? 
deposited  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  copper  vessel 

xT>%  in  some  form  or  other,  is  much  used  for  telegraphs  and 
ityping.  Grove's  cell  is  shown  in  section  in  Fi^.  260.  The 
"'  )  is  ix>adc  of  a  rectangular  form  in  glared  r.m\,»  tx^-m^  oi 
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glass.  It  contains  a  thick  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  A,  A,  bent  upwards 
and  between  the  two  portions  a  flat  porous  cell,  C,  C,  is  placed,  filled  wit^ 
strong  nitric  acid,  in  which  is  immersed  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum.  Tb.^s 
outside  vessel  is  charged  with  water,  mixed  with  about  Jth  of  sulphurs.  ^ 
acid.  D  represents  a  battery  of  four  such  cells,  in  which  the  mode  df  corm.- 
necting  the  platinum  of  one  to  the  zinc  of  the  next  may  be  noticed.  Tl^.< 
terminal  platinum  and  zinc  form  ^^  poles  of  the  battery,  and  to  them  th».< 
wires  are  attached  which  convey  the  current  The  substitution  of  plat^^=s 
of  coke  for  the  platinum  gives  the  form  of  battery  known  as  Bunsen's,  whiczr  "h 
is  also  sometimes  made  with  circular  cells.  Cover's  and  Bunsen's  are  muc^=h 
more  powerful  arrangements  than  DanielPs,  but  the  latter  has  the  adva  ren- 
tage as  regards  the  duration  and  uniformity  of  its  action.  

When  the  current  produced  by  a  battery  of  a  dozen  or  more  such  ce^HJs 
is  conveyed  by  a  wire,  it  is  observed  that  this  wire  becomes  sensibly  hr  ~)t, 
and,  if  the  wire  be  thin  enough,  the  heat  may  be  sufficiently  great  to  he-      ^t 


Wire  ignited  by  Electricity. 


the  wire  to  redness.  By  stretching  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  between  two 
separate  rods  which  convey  the  current,  as  represented  in  Fig.  261,  the 
length  of  wire  through  which  the  current  passes  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
give  any  required  amount  of  light,  and  the  wire  may  even  be  heated  to  the 
fusing-point  of  platinum.  This  property  of  electricity  has  some  interesting 
applications,  as,  for  example,  in  firing  mines  and  other  explosive  chaiges, 
and  in  some  surgical  operations.  A  still  more  interesting  exhibition  of 
heating  and  luminous  effects  is  observed  when  the  terminals  of  a  battery 
of  many  cells  are  connected  with  two  rods  of  coke,  or  gas-retort  carbon. 
When  the  pointed  ends  of  the  rods  are  brought  into  contact,  the  current 
passes,  and  the  points  begin  to  glow  with  an  intensely  bright  light,  and  if 
they  are  then  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intend  of  ^^th  of  an  inch 
or  more,  according  to  the  power  of  the  battery,  a  luminous  arc  extends 
between  them,  emitting  so  intense  a  light  that  the  unprotected  eye  can 
hardly  support  it.  This  luminous  arc  is  called  the  voltaic  arc^  and  it  excels 
all  other  artificial  lights  in  brilliancy,  a  fact  due  to  the  extremely  high 
temperature  to  which  the  carbon  particles  are  heated,  the  temperature 
being,  perhaps,  the  highest  we  can  attain.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
in  this  brilliant  light  we  see  electricity  :  the  light  is  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  light  of  a  candle  or  gas  flame,  namely,  incandescent  particles  of 
solid  carbon.    These  particles  are  carried  from  one  carbon  point  to  the 
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other,  and  it  is  found  that  the  positive  pole  rapidly  loses  its  substance, 
which  is  partly  deposited  on  the  negative  pole.  But  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Jeady  light,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  the  pieces  of  carbon  at  one  invariable 
Distance;  rnd  therefore  the  transference  of  the  material  from  one  pole  to 
^*^  other,  .ind  the  loss  by  combustion,  must  be  compensated  by  a  slow 
'Movement  of  the  carbons  towards  each  other.  Several  kinds  of  apparatus 
^re  used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  all  depend  upon  the  principle  of  regu- 
Uting  chc  motions  by  the  action  of  an  electro- magnet,  formed  by  the  current 
itself  which  becomes  weaker  as  the  carbons  are  farther  apart.  The  move» 
'^^^iit  is  communicated  to  the  apparatus  by  clockwork,    Duboscq's  electric 


Fig.  262. — Dutascq's  Electric  LanUrn  and  Regulator, 


lantern  is  shown  in  Fig.  262^  with  enlarged  images  of  the  carbon  points 
"Jirojectcd  on  a  screen,   The  mechanism  of  the  regulator  is  containea  with- 
in the  cylindrical  box  immediately  below  the  lantern.     The  supports  dI 
both  carbons  are  moved  ;  that  which  bears  the  positive  carbon  pole  being 
advanced  twice  as  fast  as  the  other,  and  thus  the  h^ht  is  maintained  at  the 
^N.^mr-  IrveK  for  the  positive  carbon  wears  away  twice  as  fast  as  the  other. 
IS  more  brilliant  when  charcoal  is  used  instead  of  coke,  but  then 
sar\'  to  operate  in  a  vacuum,  to  avoid  the  combustion  of  the  char- 
coal.    The  voltaic  arc  has  recently  been  applied  to  illuminate  lighthouses, 
nrsd  for  other  purposes,  and  will  probably  soon  be  more  widely  employed, 
ip  and  convenient  mode  of  producing  a  uniform  current  of  clcc- 
.  recently  Ix^en  discovered  and  will  be  presently  described. 
The  CLirrcnt  which  is  maintained  by  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in 
thr  cells  of  the  battery  can  also  be  made  to  do  chemical  work  outside  ot 
*         '  , .  When  the  poles  of  the  hattcr>  are  tcrmifafed  by  wires  or  plates 
rn,  and  these  are  plunged  into  water  acidulated 
biiuulcs  of  gas  are  seen  to  rise  rapidly  from  each 
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as  it  is  termed.  Fig.  263  shows  an  arrangement  by  which  these  gases  may 
be  collected  separately,  and  examined,  by  simply  placing  over  each  elec- 
trode an  inverted  glass  tube,  filled  also  with  the  acidulated  water.  The 
gases  collect  at  the  tops  of  the  tubes,  displacing  the  water,  and  it  is  found 
that  from  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery,  or  negative 
electrode,  hydrogen  gas  is  given  off,  while  at  the  positive  electrode  oxygen 
gas  is  liberated,  in  volume  precisely  equal  to  half  that  of  the  hydrogen. 
This  being  the  proportion  in  which  these  two  substances  combine  to  pro- 
duce water,  it  appears  that  in  the  passage  of  the  current  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  is  decomposed ;  and  the  quantity  thus  decomposed  is  in  reality  a 


Fig.  263. — Decomposition  of  Water, 

measure  of  the  current,  all  the  other  effects  of  which  are  found  to  be  pro- 
portional to  this.  When  the  electricity  in  a  current  is  said  to  be  measured, 
It  is  simply  the  power  of  the  current  to  deflect  a  magnet,  or  the  qiuuititv 
of  gas  it  can  liberate,  or  some  other  such  effect,  which  is  in  £ut  measured 
The  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  through  such  an  apparatus  as  that  rep^^ 
sented  in  Fig.  263  would  present  no  perceptible  decomposition  of  the 
water ;  yet  such  a  discharge  passed  through  the  arms  and  body  produces, 
as  everybody  knows,  a  painful  shock,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  bright  spuric 
and  a  noise,  while  the  simultaneous  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  positi\e 
and  negative  poles  of  the  galvanic  battery  occasions  neither  shock  nor 
spark.  Thousands  of  discharges  from  large  jars  must  be  passed  through 
acidulated  water  to  liberate  the  amount  of  gas  which  a  battery  current  of  a 
second's  duration  will  produce.  The  electricity  of  the  jar  is  often  spoken 
about  as  having  a  higher  tetision  than  that  of  the  battery,  but  the  latter  sets 
an  immensely  greater  quantity  of  electricity  in  motion.  The  idea  may  be 
illustrated  thus :  Suppose  we  have  a  small  cistern  of  water  placed  at  a  great 
height,  and  that  this  water  could  fall  to  the  ground  in  one  mass.  The  fall 
of  the  small  quantity  from  a  great  height  would  be  capable  of  producing 
very  marked  mstantaneous  effects,  sucn  as  smashing,  as  with  a  dIow,  any 
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structure  upon  which  it  might  fall  This  would  correspond  with  the  small 
^antity  of  electricity  which  passes  in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Con- 
^■kt  this  with  the  case  in  which  we  allow  a  very  large  Quantity  of  water  to 
Hkend  from  a  very  small  height— as  when  the  water  of  a  reservoir  is  flow- 
mg  down  a. gently  inclined  channel-  Jt  is  plain  that  a  different  kind  of 
effect  might  be  produced  in  this  case ;  the  current  might  be  made»  for  in- 
stance, to  turn  a  water-wheel^  which  the  more  forcible  impact  of  the  small 
quantity  of  water  in  the  case  first  supposed  would  have  broken  into  pieces. 

h  is  probable  that  the  apparent  decomposition  of  water  by  the  electric 
current  is  in  reality  a  secondary  effect,  and  that  it  is  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  decomposed.  When,  instead  of  acidulated  water,  we  place  in  the 
apparatus  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  is  found  that  metallic  copper 
is  deposited  on  the  negative  electrode,  and  sulphuric  acid  collects  at  the 
positive  electrode.  The  metal  is  deposited  in  a  firm  and  coherent  state,  and 
the  useful  applications  of  this  deposition  of  metals  are  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  For,  in  a  similar  manner,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  other 
metals  may  be  made  to  form  thin  uniform  layers  over  any  properly  pre- 
pared surface.  The  immense  advantages  which  the  arts  have  derived  from 
electro-plating  illustrate  in  a  convincing  manner  the  benefits  which  physical 
science  can  confer  on  society  at  large, 

The  process  of  electro-plating  may  be  practised  by  the  aid  of  apparatus 
-of  very  simple  character.  Fig.  264  shows  all  that  is  necessary  for  obtaining 
perfect  casts  in  copper  of  seals,  small  medalSf 
<&c.  A  A  is  a  section  of  a  common  tumbler; 
B  B  is  a  tube,  made  by  rolling  some  brown 
paper  round  a  ruler,  uniting  the  edge  with 
sealing-wax,  and  closing  the  bottom  by  a 
plug  of  cork,  round  which  the  paper  may  be 
tied  by  a  string,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
manner.  The  tumbler  contains  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  tube  is  filled  with 
water,  to  which  about  one-twentieth  of  its 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  A 
strip  of  anuiigamaifii  zinc,  or  a  piece  of  thick 
amalgamated  linc  wire,  is  placed  in  the  tube, 
and  a  piece  of  copper  be II- wire  is  twisted 
round  the  top  of  it,  and  has  attached  to  its 
other  extremity,  and  immersed  in  the  copper 
solution,  the  article  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  copper.  We  may  suppose  that  this  is 
to  be  a  cast  in  white  wax  or  in  plaster  of 
one  side  of  a  medal  The  cast  is  carefully 
covered  with  black  lead  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush,  and  the  copper  wire  is  inserted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  black 
lead  at  some  part.     When  the  apparatus  has  been  left  for  some  hours  in 

\  position  represented,  a  deposit  of  copper  will  be  found  over  the  black- 

^ed  surface,  and  it  will  be  a  perfect  impression  of  the  wax  cast, 

a  copper  cast,  or  any  article  ii\  copper  having  a  perfectly  clear* 

ftcc,  can  be  readily  covered  by  a  film  of  silver  by  means  of  a  similar 

^ment,  v%hcre  a  solution  of^  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  which  some 

i^of  silver  has  been  dissolved,  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  sul- 

'  copper.     Electro-plating  with  tb*  precious  metals  has  become  a 
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Fig.  264» — Electra-plating, 
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commercial  industry  of  great  importance ;  and  this  process  has  completehr 
superseded  the  old  plan  of  covering  the  metallic  article  to  be  plated  with 
an  amalgam  of  silver  or  of  gold,  and  then  exposing  it  to  heat,  which  vola- 
tized  the  mercury,  leaving  a  thin  film  of  gold  or  of  silver  adhering  to  the 
baser  metal.  On  the  large  scale  a  battery  of  several  cells  is  used  for  electro- 
plating, and  the  articles  are  immersed  in  the  metallic  solutions  as  the 
negative  poles  of  the  battery;  any  required  thickness  of  deposit  being  given 
according  to  the  length  of  the  time  they  remain.  At  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Elkington,  of  Birmingham,  these  operations  are  conducted  on  z.  grand 
scale.  The  liquid  there  employed  for  silvering  is  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  positive  pole  is  formed  of  a  plate  of 
silver,  which  dissolves  in  proportion  as  the  metal  is  deposited  on  the  na- 
tive pole.  As  the  charging  of  batteries  is  a  troublesome  operation,  and 
their  action  is  liable  to  variations  which  affect  the  strength  of  the  currents, 
the  more  uniform,  more  convenient,  and  more  economical  mode  of  pro- 
ducing currents  by  magneto-electricity,  which  will  presently  be  described, 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  substituted  for  the  voltaic  batter>'. 
The  wire  conveying  a  current  not  only  affects  a  magnetic  needle  in  the 


Fig.  265. — A  Current  producing  a  Magnet 

manner  already  described,  but  itself  possesses  magnetic  properties,  of 
which,  indeed,  its  action  on  the  needle  is  the  result  and  the  indication.  If 
such  a  wire  be  plunged  into  iron  filings,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Rlings  are 
attracted  by  it :  they  cling  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  round  its  whole 
circumference  and  along  its  whole  length,  and  the  moment  the  connection 
with  the  batter)'  is  broken  they  drop  on.  This  experiment  shows  that  ever>* 
part  of  the  wire  conveying  a  current  is  magnetic,  and  it  may  be  proved  that 
the  action  is  not  intercepted  by  the  interposition  of  any  non-magnetic 
material.  Thus  the  action  of  the  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle  takes 
place  equally  well  through  glass,  copper,  lead,  or  wood.  Consequently,  if 
we  cover  the  wire  with  a  layer  of  gutta-percha,  or  over-spin  it  with  silk  or 
cotton,  we  shall  obtain  like  results  on  our  filings,  and  if  we  coil  the  covered 
wire  round  a  bar  of  iron,  while  the  non-conducting  covering  of  th^  wire  will 
compel  the  current  to  circulate  through  all  the  turns  of  the  coil,  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  magnetic  action  on  each  particle  of  the  bar.  Whenever 
this  is  done  it  is  found  that  the  iron  is  converted  into  a  powerful  magnet 
so  long  as  the  current  passes.  Fig.  265  represents  in  a  striking  manner 
the  result  when  the  current  is  made  to  circulate  through  numerous  convo- 
lutions of  the  wire ;  and  as  each  turn  adds  its  effect  to  that  of  the  rest, 
magnets  of  enormous  strength  may  be  formed  by  sufficiently  increasing  the 
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number  of  the  turns.  The  end  of  the  iron  bar  is  shown  projecting  from 
the  axis  of  the  coil,  and  below  it  is  placed  a  shallow  wooden  bowl,  con- 
taining a  number  of  small  iron  nails.  The  instant  the  battery  connection 
is  completed  these  nails  leap  up  to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  group  them- 
selves round  it  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  cut ;  and  again,  when  the  cur- 
rent is  interrupted,  the  iron  reverts  to  its  ordinary  condition,  the  magnetism 
vanishes,  and  the  nails  drop  down  in  an  instant.  These  effects  may  be 
produced  again  and  again,  as  often  as  the  current  flows  and  is  broken.  A 
magnet  so  produced  is  called  an  eleciro-ma^nei,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ordmary  permanent  steel  magnets.    By  coiling  the  conducting  wire  round 


Fig.  266. — An  Electro-magnet, 

a  bar  of  iron  which  has  been  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  very 
powerful  magnets  may  be  produced,  and  enormous  weights  may  be  sup- 
ported by  the  force  of  the  magnetic  attraction  so  evoked  Fig.  266  repre- 
sents the  apparatus  for  experiments  of  this  kind,  in  which  weights  exceeding 
a  ton  can  be  sustained. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  striking  instonce  of  the  subtile  agent  electricity, 
evoked  by  the  contact  of  a  few  pieces  of  zinc  with  dilute  acid,  showing  it- 
selif  capable  of  exerting  an  enormous  mechanical  force.  Engines  have 
been  constructed  in  which  this  force  is  turned  to  account  to  produce  rota- 
tory motion  as  a  source  of  power.  Such  engines  have  certain  advantages 
for  special  purposes ;  but  the  money  cost  for  expenditure  of  material  for 
power  so  obtained  is,  at  least,  sixty  times  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
•tctm  engine.     It  is,  however,  in  producing  mechaxvlcal  tfCt&vs  ^x  ^  ^v 
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tance  that  the  electric  current  finds  the  most  interesting  practical  applica- 
tion of  its  magnetic  properties.  These  are  the  actions  which  are  so  ejEten- 
sively  utilized  in  the  construction  of  telegraphic  instruments,  of  clods 
regulated  by  electric  communication  with  a  standard  time-keeper,  and 
of  many  ingenious  self-registering  instruments.  The  telegraph  will  be 
described  in  the  next  article,  and  we  shall  also  have  occasion  in  subse- 
quent articles  to  describe  some  of  the  other  applications  of  electro-magnedc 
and  electro-chemical  force. 


INDUCED  CURRENTS. 

THESE  very  remarkable  phenomena  were  discovered  by  the  iUusthoas 
Faraday,  in  1 830,  and  this  discover^',  and  that  of  magneto-electricity, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  memorable  of  his  many  brilliant  contribu- 
tions to  electric  science.  Let  two  wires  be  stretched  parallel  and  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  not  in  contact  Let  the  extremities  of  one  wire,  which 
we  shall  term  A,  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer  (page  415),  so  that  the 
existence  of  any  current  through  the  wire  may  be  instantly  indicated.  Let 
the  two  extremities  of  the  other  wire,  B,  be  put  into  connection  with  the 
poles  of  a  battery.  The  moment  the  connection  is  complete,  and  the 
battery  current  begins  to  rush  through  B,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  will  be  observed,  indicating  a  current  of  very  short  duration  through 
A  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  battery  current  through  B.  This  induced 
current,  which  is  called  the  secondary  current,  does  not  continue  to  flow 
through  A :  it  occurs  merely  at  the  time  the  primary  or  battery  current  is 
established ;  and  though  the  latter  continues  to  flow  through  the  wire,  B,  no 
further  effect  is  produced  in  the  other  wire.  When,  however,  the  batter)' 
connection  is  broken,  and  the  primary  current  ceases  to  flow,  at  that  instant 
there  is  set  up  in  the  wire,  A,  another  momentary  secondary  current,  but 
this  one  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  current.  This  is  termed  the 
direct  secondary  current,  in  opposition  to  the  former,  which  is  called  the 
inverse  current. 

These  effects  arc  much  more  powerful  when,  instead  of  lengths  of  straight 
wire,  or  single  circles  of  wires,  we  use  two  coils  of  wire,  one  of  which, 
namely,  that  which  conveys  the  primary  currents,  is  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  other.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  secondary  currents 
are  of  momentary  duration  only ;  they  are  not  produced  at  all  while  the 
battery  is  fiowin^^,  but  only  at  the  time  of  its  commencement  and  cessation. 
If,  however,  we  make  the  primary  coil  so  that  it  can  be  slid  in  and  out  of 
the  axis  of  the  other,  then  while  the  primary  current  is  continuously  flow- 
ing, we  can  produce  secondary  currents  in  the  other  coil,  by  causing  the 
coils  to  approach  01  recede  from  each  other.  As  we  bring  the  coils  near 
.  each  other,  and  slide  the  primar>'  into  the  secondary,  the  current  in  the 
latter  is  inverse;  when  the  one  coil  is  receding  from  the  other,  it  is  direct- 
These  mechanical  actions  are  not  produced  without  expenditure  of  force, 
for  the  approaching  coils  repel  each  other  and  the  receding  coils  attract 
each  other.  The  setting  up  of  the  battery  current  in  the  primary  coil  when 
placed  within  the  other  is  equivalent  to  bringing  it,  with  the  current  flow- 
ing, from  an  immense  distaxvc^  "vcv  ^xv  t^vt^TMJiN  ^ccaSI  tuxie.    Similarfy* 
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^^^Ben  the  batterv^  current  is  broken,  it  is  etjutvalcnt  to  an  instantaneous 

Hbession,    The  effects,  therefore,  are  proportionately  powerful    It  is  found, 

also,  and  this  we  shall  presently  refer  to  more  fully,  that  when,  instead  of 

the  primary  coil,  a  magnet  is  similarly  moved  into,  or  removed  from,  the 

axis  of  the  secondary  coil,  currents  in  opposite  directions  are  set  up  in  the 

latter  without  any  battery  being  used  at  all.  The  direction  of  these  currents 

^^^Btlie  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  priniar>'  current  that  would  form, 

Hpa  piece  of  iron  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil,  an  electro-magnet  with 

^Btes  similarly  situated  to  those  of  the  magnet  so  introduced  or  withdrawn* 

Hence,  by  placing  a  bar  of  soft  iron  in  the  axis  of  the  primary  coil,  the 

secondary  currents  will  be  produced  with  increased  force.     When  a  long 

secondary  coil,  having  the  turns  of  its  wire  well  insulated  from  each  other, 

surrounds  a  primary  coil  provided  with  a  core  of  soft  iron,  or  still  better, 

T^ith  a  bundle  of  annealed  iron  wires^  a  series  of  powerful  discharges,  like 

those  of  a  Lcyden  jar,  may  be  obtained  between  the  terminals  of  tlie 

secondary  coil,  when  the  battery  contact  is  made  and  broken  in  rapid 

succession. 

Such  induction  coils  have  been  very  carefully  and  skilfully  constructed  by 


Fig.  Uby.—Ruhmkorff's  CciL 


|ihmkorff,and  are  therefore  often  called  "  Ruhmkorff' s  Coils."  One  of  these 

^presented  in  Fig.  267,    a  R  is  the  coil,  and  the  apparatus  is  provided 

what  is  termed  a  condenser^  which  consists  of  layers  of  tin-foil  placed 

Iween  sheets  of  thick  paper,  and  alternately  connected  so  that  one  set 

nmunicates  w^ith  one  extremity  of  the  primary  coil,  and  the  other  with 

(  other.     This  condenser  is  conveniently  contained  in  ibe  wooden  base 
jthe  instrument.     Its  introduction  has  greatly  increased  the  intensity  of 

I  secondary  current,  and  sparks  of  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  length  have  been 

lined  in  the  place  of  very  short  ones. 
It  should  be  slated  that  of  the  two  secondary  currents,  only  one  has 

ricicnt  intensity  to  traverse  the  secondary  circuit  when  there  is  any  break 
jits  continuity.     This  is  the  direct  secondary  current^  or  that  which  is 

luced  on  breaking  the  primar)^  circuit     The  reason  is  that  the  com- 

ncing  current  in  the  primary  circuit  induces  in  the  spires  of  its  own  coil 
Jinverse  current,  and  the  batterv-  current  therefore  attains  its  full  strength 

dually,  but  still  in  a  ver>'  short  time  ;  while,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
r  current,  the  same  induction  sends  a  wave  of  electricity  through  the 
'  coil  in  the  same  direction,  and  then  the  current  ceases  abruptly. 
uently,  in  the  latter  case^  the  mduced  electricity  of  the  s'*condary 

1 15  set  in  molicm  10  much  less  time,  and  therefore  possesses  much  greater 
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The  rnagnetism  of  the  iron  core  is  usually  made  use  of  i- 
maice  tlie  current,  by  the  attraction  of  a  piece  of  imn  aun  hc^' 
whjch>  by  moving  towards  the  end  of  ihc  core, 
connection  mih  the  batier>,  and,  the  current  xm 
nctism  ceases,  and  the  spring  again  brings  back  the  if  on  nail  ren< 
contact 

By  means  of  such  coils  many  surprising  effects  ^ 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  in  the  .. 
cal  science  is  made  by  causing  tlie  discharges  of  the  secondar)  woU  ic^ul 


d 


Fig.  2b^,—DLKharge  through  Rafx/ud  Air, 

place  through  an  exhausted  vessel  in  the  manner  represerii 
i\,beautiful  light  tills  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and  the  ic 
to  glow  with  a  strange  radiance — one  being  surrounded  witii  a  ! 
halo  and  another  with  a  red.     On  reversing  the  direction  of  tK 
which  is  done  by  the  little  apparatus  at  the  -    '^  '       '        '     ' 
Fig.  267,  the  blue  and  die  red  radiance  chan 
light  may  also  be  made  to  appear  in  the  vesst.,  \ux.  1...  Li.-.  . 
semblance  to  the  streamers  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  When*  1 
almost  free  from  common  air*  we  repeat  the  exp'    1"!*^"^ 
tainmg  an  extremely  jmall  residue  of  some  oth- 
caibonic  acid,  &c.y  the  co\auv  of  the  Vivdit  and  l 
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Geissler  s  tubes  have  already  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  spec- 
troscope ;  but,  independently  of  that,  the  various  beautiful  appearances 
which  such  tubes  have  been  made  to  present,  by  the  introduction  of  fluores- 
cent substances  and  other  devices,  render  the  induction  coil  an  instrument 
of  the  highest  interest  to  the  scientific  amateur.    Then  there  are  strikii^ 
physiological  and  other  effects  which  the  coil  is  capable  of  producing.  For 
instance,  we  are  able  by  its  instrumentality  to  produce  from  atmospheric 
an:  unlimited  Quantities  of  that  singular  modihcation  of  oxygen  which  is 
called  ozone.    The  electricity  of  the  coil  has  been  used  for  hring  mines, 
torpedoes  and  cannons,  and  for  lighting  the  gas-burners  of  large  buildings. 
The  late  Mr.  Apps,  who  was  well  known  as  a  skilful  constructor  of 
scientific  apparatus,  devoted  much  attention  to  improving  the  induction 
coil,  and  he  made  a  very  large  one  for  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in 
Regent  Street,  London,  which  Institution  was  at  that  time  the  home  of 
popular  science,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pepper.     This  coil  is  ^^ 
presented    in    Y\%.   268a,   surrounded  by  the  somewhat  scenic  acces- 
sories which  were  then  supposed  to  be  required  for  making  science 
attractive  to  the  multitude.    Externally,  the  coil  appeared  as  a  cylinder, 
nearly  5  feet  long  and  20  inches  in  diameter.    From  each  end  projected 
smaller  cylinders.    All  these  and  also  the  two  upright  pillars  upon  whidi 
the  apparatus  was  supported  were  covered  with  ebonite.    The  large 
cylinder  contained  the  primary  coil,  which  was  made  of  copper  wire  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  5,770  yards  long,  covered  with  cotton 
thread,  and  making  about  6,000  turns  round  the  central  core.    This 
primary  coil  was  inclosed  in  an  ebonite  tube  |-inch  thick,  and  outside  of 
the  tube,  occupying  4  feet  2  inches  of  its  length,  was  the  secondary  coil, 
containing  150  miles  of  silk  covered  wire,  '015  inch  diameter,  and  very 
carefully  arranged  for  insulation,  so  as  to  resist  the  tension  of  the  electricity 
when  the  coil  was  in  action.    The  condenser  contained  750  square  feet 
of  tin-foil,  and  40  Hunsen  cells  supplied  the  current  for  the  primary  coiL 
The  power  of  this  instrument  was  very  great,  for  it  would  give  a  spark 
through  the  air  of  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  discharge  could 
perforate  a  certain  thickness  of  glass.    It  would  charge  a  battery  of  Leyden 
jars  having  40  square  feet  of  tin -foil  by  only  three  breaks  of  contact  in  the 
primary  circuit,  so  that   the  discharge  would  deflagrate    considerable 
lengths  of  wire.     The  appearance  of  the  spark,  wnth  this,  as  with  other 
large  induction  coils,  maybe  described  as  a  thick  line  of  light,  surrounded 
by  a  reddish  halo  of  less  brilliancy,  and  this  halo,  unlike  the  line  of  the 
spark,  had  a  sensible  duration.    The  reddish  glow  might  be  blown  aside 
by  a  current  of  air  when  a  series  of  discharges  was  taking  place,  and 
partly  separated  from  the  denser  looking  line  of  light.     The  latter  is  no 
doubt  fomied  by  intensely  heated  particles  of  the  metals  between  which 
the  discharge  takes  place,  while  the  former  is  probably  due  to  the  incan- 
descence of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  in  the  air.     The  disc  shown  in 
our  illustration  behind  the  coil  was  for  carrying  six  Geissler  tubes,  to  dis- 
play the  pretty  experiment  of  the  various  colours  of  the  luminous  discharge 
m  different  attenuated  gases.     When  the  coil  was  first  mounted  it  was 
provided  with  an  ordinary  contact-breaker,  but  as  the  strong  sparks  were 
found  to  ver>'  soon  destroy  the  contact  points,  a  contact-breaker  was  sub- 
stituted on  Foucault's  plan.     In  this,  the  contacts  are  made  by  a  platinum 
tipped  wire  dipping  into  mercury,  that  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  strong 
glass  vessel  and  forms  part  of  the  circuit.    The  vessel  is  filled  with  alcohol, 
which  is  a  non-conductor,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  midst  of  this  liquid 
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that  the  contacts  are  made  and  broken.  This  apparatus  is  shown  in  the 
illustration^  on  the  table  at  the  left.  A  favourite  experiment  at  the  Poly- 
technic was  to  connect  one  of  the  discharging  wires  of  the  coil  with  the 
back  of  a  large  looking-glass,  and  bring  the  other  wire  to  the  front.  In 
this  case  the  sparks  assumed  a  peculiar  appearance,  for  they  became  thin 
and  wiry-lookin^^  and  divided  into  many  branches.  They  were  very 
bright,  and  the  noise  of  the  discharges,  was  crackling  and  quite  different 
from  that  produced  by  the  blow  of  the  flaming  sparks  taken  through  the 
air*  Their  appearance  is  represented  in  Fig.  269,  .The  effects  in  this 
experiment  were  probably  due  to 
the  spark  taking  a  path  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass  determined 
by  points  of  moisture  or  other 
inequalities. 

RuhmkorflTs  coil   has   been  of 

great  advantage  to  the  electrician, 

for  it  supplies  a  stream  of  high 

ttmioH    electricity    like    that    of 

'        omn>on  machine,  but  more 

y    and    conveniently.       M. 

V       jikorfl  was  the  first  person  to 

«tt)i.nn  the  great  prize  of  £2^000^ 

uhich  the   late   Lmperor  of  the 

French  (Napoleon  111.)  directed, 

in  1852,  should  be  awarded  every 

rive  years  for  the  most  useful  ap- 

E)li».ttion   of  the   voltaic   battery. 

no  award    had   been    made 

Bill   1864,  when  the  inventor  of 

Bie   induction   coil  was  properly 

&nsi<kred  worthy  of  it.    This  in- 

ntion  was  the  means  of  bringing 

notice   a   new   range  of  in*    FiG,  269. — Spark  on  the  Looking-glass, 
ercsn  '    nomena,   especially 

those  ,^  the  discharge  passed  through  highly  exhausted  vessels. 

Ir  HI 5  kiito  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  appearances,  and 

r  t\to  the  nature  of  the  stratified  discharge  in  which  the  vessels  are 

tii.v...  ».;..  bands  or  flakes  of  light  separated  by  dark  intervals,  have  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  our  ablest  physicists.  Remarkable  results 
re  obtained  by  Mr.  Crookes  with  ver>^  highly  exhausted  vessels.  These 
wed  not  only  beautiful  fluorescent  luminous  effects,  but  in  them  the 
charge  could  produce  mechanical  actions,  and  Mr.  Crookes  was  led  to 
it  as  a  stream  of  radiant  matter. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY, 

TEN  it  had  been  shown  that  an  electric  current  was  capable  ot 
e%'oking  magnetism,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  reverse 
Cralion  of  obtaining  electric  currents  by  means  of  magnets  should  be 
ikblc.    Faraday  succeeded  in  solving  this  interesting  problem  in  Noveni- 
3nd  otie  of  his  carhcst,  simplest,  and  most  convmcla^  ^K^^ejtv* 
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ments  for  the  demonstration  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  a  magnet 
is  represented  in  Fig.  27a  A  B  is  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet,  C  is  a 
cylinder  of  soft  iron,  round  which  a  few  feet  of  silk-covered  copper  wire  are 
wound ;  one  end  of  the  wire  terminates  in  a  Uttle  copper  disc«  and  the  other 


Fig.  27a — Magneto-electric  Spark, 

end  is  bent,  as  shown  at  D,  so  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  disc,  but  press- 
ing so  lightly  against  it  that  any  abrupt  movement  of  the  bar  causes  the 
point  of  the  wire  and  the  disc  to  separate.  When  the  bar  is  allowed  to 
tall  upon  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  separation  occurs,  and  again  when 
it  is  suddenly  pulled  off ;  and  on  each  occasion  a  very  small  but  brilliant 
spark  is  observed  where  the  contact  of  the  wire  and  disc  is  broken.  It 
was  in  allusion  to  this  experiment  that  a  contributor  to  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine  "  wrote : 


Around  the  masnet,  Faraday 

Is  sure  that  Volta's  lightnings  plar  { 

But  how  10  draw  them  from  the  wire? 


He  took  a  IcMon  from  the  heart : 
Tis  when  we  meet,  't  is  when  we  part. 
Breaks  forth  the  electric  fire. 

If  a  coil  of  fine  insulated  wire  be  passed  many  times  round  a  hollow 
/rylinder,  open  at  the  ends,  and  the  extremities  of  the  wire  connected  with 
a  galvanometer  at  some  distance,  then  if  into  the  axis  of  the  coil,  a  b. 
Fig.  271,  a  steel  magnet  be  suddenly  introduced,  an  immediate  deflection 
of  the  needle  takes  place ;  but  after  a  few  oscillations  it  returns  to  its  fom  er 
position.  When  the  magnet  is  quickly  withdrawn,  the  needle  receive?  a 
momentary  impulse  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  magnetization  and  de- 
magnetization of  the  iron  core  in  the  induction  coil  ^/i-ould,  therefore,  of 
itself  cause  the  induced  currents  alreadv  described,  for  these  actions  arc 
^equivalent  to  suddeu  ^nsen\otv  ^xvd'N\^3ci.dx^^RaI  of  amac^iet   If  we  suppose 
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Fig.  271,  10  represent,  not  a  magnet,  but  a  piece  of  soft  iron — the 
T  will  retnrmbLT  th;u  this  soft  iron  can  be,  as  often  as  required, niag- 


Fia  371. — A  Ma^ntt  pradudnga  Curttnt. 

\  ;tnc!  demagnetized  by  simply  bringing  near  one  end  of  it  the  pole 
nent  ma^'nct  (see  page  4S4),   Upon  this  principle  many  ingenious 


Fig,  272,^Ciarki*s  Magmto-ekctric  Machitu, 


ncs  h.ivc  been  oanstructed  for  producing  electric  currents  by  tne 
motions  of  magnets  and  of  soft  iron  cores  surrounded  by  vvucv 
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Qarke's  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  272.  A  is  a  powerful  steel  magnet 
fixed  to  the  upright.  A  brass  spindle  passing  between  the  poles  can  be 
made  to  rotate  very  rapidly  by  the  multiplving- wheel,  E,  on  which  a  handle 
is  fixed.  There  are  two  short  cylinders  of  soft  iron  parallel  to  the  spindle, 
united  together  by  ^the  transverse  piece  of  iron,  D,  which  turns  with  the 
spindle.  Each  bar  is  surrounded  by  a  great  length  of  insulated  copper 
wire,  and  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  so  connected  with  springs  which  press 
against  a  portion  of  the  spindle,  which  is  here  partly  formed  of  a  non* 
conducting  material,  that  the  currents  generated  in  the  coils,  although  in 
different  directions  as  they  approach  a  pole  and  recede  from  it,  are  never- 
theless made  to  flow  in  one  airection  in  the  external  circuit.  R  R  in  the 
figure  represent  two  brass  handles,  which  are  grasped  by  a  person  wish- 
ing to  experience  the  shocks  the  machine  can  give  when  the  wheel  is 
turned.  When  the  terminals  of  the  coil  are  provided  with  insulating 
handles  and  connected  with  pointed  pencils  of  charcoal,  the  electric  light 


Fig.  27'^.^MagnetO'electric  Light. 

can  readily  be  produced  by  expenditure  of  mechanical  effort  in  turning  the 
handle.  The  arrangement  of^  the  points  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig. 
273,  and  we  shall  presently  see  what  acvantaee  has  been  drawn  from  this 
experiment  on  a  great  scale  as  a  source  of  light 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  revolution  of  the  armatures,  as  the 
wire-covered  iron  cores  are  termed,  there  are  two  maximum  and  two 
minimum  points  at  which  the  currents  are  strongest  and  weakest  These 
variations  may  be  lessened  by  increasing  the  number  of  armatures  and 
of  magnets,  and  Mr.  Holmes  arranged  a  machine  with  eighty-eight  coils 
and  sixty-six  magnets,  and  the  connections  were  so  contrived  that  the 
currents  always  flowed  in  the  same  direction  in  the  external  circuit  This 
machine  required  i^  horse-power  to  drive  it  when  the  currents  were  flowing, 
but  much  less  when  the  circuit  was  interrupted,  and  it  was  designed  for, 
and  successfully  applied  to,  the  production  of  the  electric  light  for  light- 
house illumination.  Instead  of  steel  magnets  which  gradusdly  lose  their 
strength,  it  is  obvious  that  electro-magnets  might  be  employed,  but  this 
source  of  ciectricity  is  costly,  troublesome,  and  inconstant.  Mr.  Wilde  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  using  a  small  magneto-electric  machine  with  permanent 
steel  magnets,  to  generate  the  current  for  exciting  a  larger  electro-magnet, 
and  the  current  from  this  produced  a  still  more  powemil  electro-magnet, 
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from  which  a  magneto-electric  current  could  be  collected  and  apphed. 
The  same  idea  was  subsequently  applied  in  other  forms,  as  by  shunting  off 
a  portion  of  the  current  produced  from  the  mere  residual  magnetism  of  an 
elect! o-magnet*  lo  pass  through  its  o>\ti  coils  and  evoke  a  stronger  magnei- 
hm,  which  again  reacts  by  producing  a  more  powerful  current,  and  so  on 
continually  ;  the  limit  being  dependent  only  on  the  mechanical  force  em- 
lyed,  and  on  the  power  of  the  wires  to  convey  the  electricity^  for  they 
omc  very  hot,  and,  unless  artificially  cooled,  the  insulating  material 
uJd  be  destroyed*  The  armatures  used  in  Wilde*s,  Ladd's.  and  other 
machines  of  tliis  kind,  are  quite  different  in  arrangement  from  those  of 
Clarke's  machine,  and  are  far  superior.  They  arc  formed  of  a  long  bar  of 
solt  iron,  of  a  section  like  this,  M,  and  the  wire  is  wound  longitudinally 
between  the  flanges  from  end  to  end  of  the  bar,  up  one  side  and  dnwn  the 
other  This  armature  rotates  about  its  lonj^iiudinal  axis  between  the  paiis 
ol  the  poles  of  a  file  of  horse-shoe  magnets,  either  permanent,  or  electro- 
magnets excited  by  the  magneto-electric  currents.  In  this  case  opposite 
poles  arc  induced  along  the  edges  of  the  bar,  and  these  poles  are  reversed 
at  each  hall-tum.  The  intensity  of  the  induced  currents  increases  with 
tho  velocity  with  which  the  armature  is  made  to  revolve  up  to  a  oertam 
point ;  but  because  the  magnetization  of  the  soft  iion  requires  a  sensible 
time  to  be  effected,  and  the  poles  are  reversed  at  every  half-turn,  it  is: 
found  that  a  speed  increasnig  beyond  the  limit  is  attended  by  decrease  c> 
the  intensiiy  of  the  currenL  The  intensity  in  such  machmes  has,  thcrefore» 
a  definite  hmit.  But  in  a  modification  of  the  magneto-elcctnc  machine, 
which  has  quite  recently  been  invented  by  M  Gramme,  the  limit  is  vastly 
extended  by  the  ingenious  disposition  of  the  iron  core  and  armatures,  and 
his  machines  appear  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  cheap  production  of  steady 
and  powerful  electric  currents,  so  that  electricity  will  soon  be  apphed  in 
processes  of  manufacture  where  the  cost  of  etcctricaJ  power  has  hitherio 
placed  it  out  of  the  question.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the 
pinciple  on  which  the  Gramme  machine  depends,  and  describe  some  forms 
m  which  it  is  constructed- 


TWE  GRAMME  MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

ET  X.  Fig.  274»  be  a  coil  of  covered  wire ;  then  while  a  bar  magnet,  B  A, 
■*  is  advancing  towards  it  and  passing  through  it,  as  at  M,  a  current  will 


Fig.  274, 

^ugh  the  coil  and  along  a  wire  connecting  its  ends,  s  a    The  car- 
\  change  its  direction  as  the  centre  of  the  magnet  is  kavm^lv^t.  c^crti 
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to  advance  in  the  direciiorit  B  A*  If  A  a'  be  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  v^ith  the  covl 
fixed  upon  it,  we  can  still  ctcite  currents  in  ihecoil  by  mci'fm  ti/tn  >  ^A\r  hxt 
inductively.     If  the  pole  of  a  permanent  magnet  be  can  \ 

to  M  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  bar,  but  not  touching  i 
bar  immediately  opposite  will  be  a  pole  of  op^Kjstte  namc»an<l 
of  this  induced  pole  towards  M  will  be  attended  ^v'ith  a  currei 
and  its  lecession  by  an  opposite  current.     It  need  hardlv  h  i 

that  the  same  result  is  attained  if  the  magnetic  pole  is  staiioii  u* 

bar  with  the  CoU  upon  il  moved  in  proximity  to  it    Now  imagiac  ih^  the 


t  lu,  2^^.—u/iimf/i€  ulacfnnc  Jor  uu  Laboratory  or  Lecture  TiibU. 


bar  is  bent  into  a  ring*  the  ends^  A  a\  being  united.  If  the  ring  be  made  to 
turn  round  its  centre  in  its  own  plane,  and  near  a  magnetic  pole,  it  is  plain 
that  when  the  coil  is  approaching  this  pole  a  current  will  be  produced  in  it, 
and  when  it  is  receding,  an  opposite  current.  Lei  the  number  of  coils  be 
increased,  and  each  coil  in  turn  will  be  the  seat  of  a  current,  or  of  the  elec- 
trical state  which  tends  to  produce  a  current  In  Fig.  275  the  reader  may 
see  how^  this  disposition  is  realized*  The  figure  shows  a  fonn  of  the  Gramme 
Machine  adapted  for  the  lecture-table  or  laboratory,  A  m'  B  M  is  the  soft 
iron  ring»  covered  with  a  series  of  separate  coils  placed  radially,  o  is  n  com. 
pound  horse-shoe  steel  magnet,  s  its  south  pole,  N  its  north  pole,  each  pole 
being  armed  with  a  block  of  soft  iron  hollowed  into  the  segment  of  a  circle 
and  almost  completely  embracing  the  circle  of  coils.  The  magnetism  of  each 
pole  is  strongly  developed  in  the  interior  faces  of  these  arm.itures.  The  indue* 
tive  action  tends  to  produce  two  equal  and  opposite  currents,  which,  like  the 
currents  of  two  similar  voltaic  baueries  joined  by  their  like  poles,  neutralise 
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tier  in  the  connected  coils,  but  flow  together  through  an  external 

circuit.  Fig.  276 will makeclear 
the  manner  in  which  the  coils, 
B  B,  are  placed  on  the  nng,  a. 
The  length  of  wire  in  each  coil 
is  the  same,  and  the  cxircmi- 
lies  are  attached  to  strips  of 
copper,  R  R,  which  are  fixed 
on  the  spindle  of  the  machine. 
The  two  ends  of  each  wire  are 
connected  with  two  consecu- 
tive strips,  while  the  coils  are 
insulated  from  each  other,  and 
thus  each  coil,  like  the  element 
of  a  battery,  contributes  to  the 
aggregate  current.  The  cur- 
rents are  drawn  off,  as  it  were, 
from  these  axial  conductors  at 
two  opposite  points  of  the  ring, 
by  springs  very  lightly  touch- 
ing them  on  each  side  of  the 

as  may  be  seen  in  Fig*  275.    In  Fig.  277  is  another  arrangement  of 


76. — Insulated  Coils  sitrrotmding 
Annulus  of  Iron  Wires, 


^fC  277. — Hand  Gramme  Machine^  yjiih  gamin's  Magnet 

iius  with  the  magnet  vertical »  and  formed  according  to  the 
I.  led  by  M.  J;iintn,  who  finds  the  best  magnets  are  made  by 

ui^cuici  thin  strips  nf  steel. 
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But  the  importance  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  facility  which  it 
affords  for  cheaply  producing  electricity  on  a  scale  adapted  for  industrial 
operations,  for  the  deposition  of  metals,  for  artificial  light,  and  for  chemical 
purposes.  The  great  importance  of  a  cheap  electric  light  for  lighthouses 
prompted  the  British  Government  to  permit  the  inventor  to  exhibit  the  light 
thus  produced  from  the  Clock  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  for  the 
signal  light  during  the  sittings  of  the  House  had  previously  been  poroduced 
by  a  gas-light  This  electric  light  was  produced  by  a  powerful  Gramme 
machine,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  278,  driven  by  a  small  steam  engine 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  ordinary  carbon  points, 
reflectors,  &c.,  were  used  in  the  Clock  Tower,  where  the  light  was  edubited; 
copper  wire  \  inch  diameter  being  used  to  convey  the  current  from  the 
machine  to  the  carbons.  The  result  of  these  expenments  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  an  ofHciai  report  made  by  the  engmeersof 
the  Trinity  House : 

'^  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  received  from  the  Deputy  Master  to  fur- 
nish you  with  my  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  dectric  and  gas 
lights  under  trial  at  the  Clock  Tower,  Westminster,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report:— On  the  evening  of  the  ist  ultimo  I  was  accompanicxi 
by  Sir  F.  Arrow  (who  kindly  undertook  to  check  my  observations  by  his 
experience)  to  the  Westminster  Palace,  where  we  met  Captain  Galton,  R.E., 
Dr.  Percy,  and  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the  electric  and  gas  appa- 
ratus under  trial.  I  was  informed  that  the  stipulations  under  which  the 
lights  were  arranged  were,  that  they  be  fixed  white  to  illuminate  a  sector 
of  the  town  surface  of  180%  having  a  radius  of  three  miles.  I  first  exa- 
mined the  Granune  magneto-electric  machine,  in  use  for  producing  the 
currents  of  electricity.  This  machine  we  found  attached  by  a  leather 
driving-belt  to  the  steam  engine  belonging  to  the  establishment.  We  Uien 
proceeded  to  the  Cock  Tower,  where  we  found  the  electric  lamp,  at  an 
elevation  of  250  ft.  The  Wigham  gas  apparatus  was  placed  at  the  same 
elevation,  within  a  semi-lantern  of  twelve  sides,  about  8|  ft  in  diameter, 
and  10  ft.  3  in.  high  in  the  glazing.  Near  the  centre  of  the  lantern  were 
three  large  Wigham  burners,  each  composed  of  108  jets.  After  the  exa- 
mination of  the  apparatus,  we  proceeded  to  Prinu'ose  Hill,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  electric  and  gas  lights  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
evening,  which  was  wet  and  rather  misty,  was  admirably  suited  to  our 
purpose,  ordinary  gas-lights  being  barely  visible  at  a  distance  of  one 
mile  " 

The  results  of  a  photometric  comparison  of  the  electric  and  gas  lights 
were  as  under,  the  machine  making  389  revolutions  per  minute,  and  ab- 
sorbing 2*66 horse-power;  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  used  being  25 
candles,  and  the  quantity  consumed  500  cubic  ft  per  hoiu*. 


Electric  LiKhL 

Wigham 

GssBnnicr. 

108  jets. 

Relative  intensity  of  lights    

94556 

100 
3^)66 

370-56 
39-19 

»>i99 

Or  as   

Illuminating  power  in  standard  sperm  candles 
as  units 
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^^EUctric  Lii(Af.— Total  cost  per  session  /174  51.  od.^  being  equal  to 
5f.  7*1  per  hour  of  exhibition  of  the  light-  Details  shown  in  the  full  reporL 
Cits  Lij^ht. — Total  cost  per  session  of  one  burner  of  108  jets,  j£t  59  1 51.  3//,, 
equal  lo  51.  1*4//,  per  hour  of  exhibition  of  light,  and  ^£^296  3J.  4//,*  equal 
to  9x.  5'9^  per  hour  of  exhibition  of  the  light,  when  using  three  burners  of 
loS  jets  each.  Details  shown  in  the  full  report  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  photometric  measurements^  before  referred  to,  of  the  electric  light  and 
108-jet  gas  burner,  that  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal for  distribution  over  the  required  area  an  illuminant  radiating  freely 
in  space  equal  to  3,066  candles  ;  with  the  gas  light  we  have  an  illuminant 
radiating  freely  in  space  equal  to  1,199  candles.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  dealing  with  the  small  electric  spark  as  the  focus  of  a  dioptric  appa- 
ratus for  distribution  over  the  required  area,  the  light  can  be  more  perfectly 
utilized  than  with  the  large  gas  flame  of  the  Wigham  burner,  owing  to 
its  very  small  dimensions  as  compared  with  the  latter.  The  relative  cost 
and  ef^ciency  of  the  three  modes  of  illumination  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 


Elictsic 

LtCHT. 

Ga«, 

One  To8-jeC     Three  loS-jel 

Burner. 

Hiimcn 

Cost  of  light  per  hour,  in  pence  ... 

67 

61 -4 

'139 

Oras 

100 

916 

170 

Cost  of  light  per  candle  per  hour 

m  pence  

'0219 

0512 

•0317 

Oras  ... 

100 

233'8 

1447 

Cost  of  light  from  a  dioptric  appa- 
ratus for  fixed  light  per  standard 

candle  per  hour  expressed  in 

pence      ,        

ooriS 

•00310 

•00275 

Oras 

100 

2627 

233*' 

*•  Thus  by  adopting  the  electric  light  as  a  standard  of  intensity  and  cost, 
there  is  shown  a  superiority  over  the  gas  in  intensity  of  652  percent,  when 
using  one  to8-jet  burner,  and  27  i  per  cent,  when  using  three  108- jet 
burners.  There  is  also  shown  a  saving  in  cost  per  candle  or  unit  of  light 
per  hour  of  1627  per  cent,  when  using  one  loS-jet  burner,  and  133'r  per 
cent  when  using  three  of  these  burners,  forming  a  triform  gas*light*  It 
is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the  triform  gas-light  actually  represents 
the  maximum  power  obtainable  at  present  by  gas  ;  but  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  power  of  increase  capable  in  the  electric  light  by  the 
adoption  of  two  magneto-electric  machines.  By  having  the  machine  and 
lamp  in  duplicate,  as  estimated,  and  which  I  consider  a  necessity  to  insure 
perfect  confidence  in  the  regular  exhibition  of  the  electric  light,  this  light 
can  be  doubled  in  intensity  during  such  evenings  as  the  atmosphere  is 
found  to  be  so  thick  as  to  impair  its  efficiency.  This  double  power  would 
be  obtained  at  the  tricing  additional  cost  of  coals  and  carbons  consumed 
during  the  time  this  increased  power  may  be  found  to  be  necessary  ;  this 
addjUonal  cost  I  estimate  at  4//,  per  hour.   With  the  arrangement  proposed 
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■efvil  attendants,  perfectly  reliable  :  in  proot  of  this  1  may  state  that  the 
^■eciric  light  at  the  Soutcr  Point  Lighthouse,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  has 

now  been  exhibited  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  light  has  never  been 

toown  to  tail  for  one  minute." 

fig.  278  represents  one  of  the  light-producing  machines,  The  electro- 
R^eis  are  excited  by  a  portion  of  the  currents  they  themselves  produce, 
ey   retaining  sufficient   residual  magnetism  to  develop    the  currents, 


Fia  279.  —Gramme  Machine^  with  H&rUontal  Ekclro-magtuts, 


There  is  a  pair  of  current-collectors  on  each  side.  This  machine  weighs 
1*540  lbs.,  its  height  is  3  fL»  and  width  2  ft  It  will  produce  a  light  having 
the  intensity  of  500  Carcel  lamps,  which  may  be  doubled  by  increasing  the 
d.  Fig.  279  is  another  form  which  is  also  adapted  for  illuminating  pur- 
s,  and,  when  made  with  fci^er  coils,  for  electrotyping  purposes  also. 
b»€  are  in  this  also  two  sets  of  current-collectors,  and  by  means  of  a 
"^"^  Cling  cylinder  (seen  at  the  base  of  the  machine)  the  currents  can  be 
[led  for  quantity  and  for  tension  as  may  be  required.  This  machine 
about  2  tt.  square,  and  it  produces  a  light  equal  \o  Ijqo  Wtrv«%% 
,  jBiay  be  mcreased,  as  the  following  table  shows : 
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1 
Number  of  revolutions 

Intensity  of  light  in 

Rdiuulcs 

per  minute. 

Carcel  Lamps. 

650 

77 

No  heating  and  no  sparks. 

850 

125 

do.             do. 

880 

150 

do.             do. 

900 

200 

do.             do. 

935 

250 

A  little  heat,  no  sparks. 

1,025 

290 

Heat  and  sparks. 

The  value  of  M.  Gramme's  invention  for  electro-plating  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  its  adoption  by  Messrs.  Christofle  of  Paris,  whose  eiectro-plating 
establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  This  firm  has  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  of  these  machines  at  work,  and  each  is  capable  of  depositing 
74  ozs.  of  silver  per  hour.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  electric  current 
will  now  soon  be  employed  for  reducing  metals.  Thus  fine  copper,  which 
is  worth  y,  or  \s,  per  lb.,  may  perhaps  be  obtained  at  about  tne  cost  of 
ordinary  copper  ;  potassium,  sodium,  and  aluminium  at  less  than  haLf  their 
present  price  ;  and  magnesium,  calcium,  and  other  rare  metals  at  prices 
which  will  bring  them  into  conmiercial  use.  The  madiine  shown  in  Fig. 
280  is  intended  for  electro-plating  and  for  general  purposes :  it  supplies  the 
means  of  readily  and  cheaply  plating  with  copper,  or  with  any  other  metal, 
such  articles  as  steam  pipes,  boiler  tubes,  ship  plates,  guns,  bolts,  nails, 
marine  engines,  machinery,  culinary  vessels,  cisterns,  &c.  The  advantage  of 
protecting  iron  or  other  material  from  corroding  agents  is  obvious;  and  as 
iron  coated  with  copper  is  available  not  only  for  useful,  but  also  for  artistic, 
purposes,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  bronze,  this  invention  will  doubtless 
lead  to  a  greatly  extended  application  of  bronzed  iron  in  buildings  and 
ornamental  structures. 

The  machine  well  illustrates  how  mechanical  work  may  be  changed  into 
electricity,  and  electricity  caused  to  do  work.  The  power  required  to 
drive  the  machine  at  a  given  speed  is  much  less  when  no  current  is  being 
drawn  from  it,  than  when  the  current  is  flowing.  If  the  current  from  one 
machine  is  sent  through  the  annature  of  another,  the  latter  revolves,  and 
may  be  made  to  do  work.  Thus  power  may  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  by 
electricity,  with  only  the  loss  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  conducting 
wires.  If,  when  two  machines  are  thus  connected,  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion in  the  first  one  be  suddenly  reversed,  the  armature  of  the  second  will 
almost  immediately  stop,  and  then  resume  its  motion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. A  very  interesting  experiment  can  be  performed  when  the  circuit 
connecting  the  two  machines  is  made  to  include  a  certain  length  of  platinum 
wire.  When  both  machines  are  in  motion,  the  platinum  exhibits  no  heating 
effects  ;  but  if  the  second  machine  be  stopped  by  an  assistant  while  the 
rotation  of  the  first  is  continued,  the  wire  is  raised  to  a  red  heat  In  this 
way  it  is  shown  that  motion,  electricity,  and  heat  are  related  to  each  other, 
and  are  mutually  convertible  ;  for  on  the  stopping  of  the  second  machine, 
the  electricity  being  no  longer  used  up,  so  to  speak,  in  producing  motion, 
has  its  power  transformed  into  heat. 

The  Gramme  machine  has  also  been  ingeniously  employed  for  railway 
brakes  on  some  of  the  BeV^2LTv\\Yvts\  ^xv^  \x.  V&  %2^\\cable  to  telegraphy, 
where  the  cost  of  zmc,ac\ds^\»xxefv«&»&.c.»A^^t^ia\^«x5^  Iv^ 
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npossible  to  predict  the  many  applications  for  manufacturing  purposes 
_  Irhich  will  be  made  of  electricity,  now  a  cheap,  reliable^  and  convenient 
mode  has  been  discovered  of  producing  currents  of  any  required  strength* 
Though  by  no  means  the  first  or  only  machine  by  which  mechanical  force 
can  be  converted  into  dynamical  electricity,  it  shows  an  immense  advance 
on  any  former  one  in  the  regularity  of  the  action,  and  in  the  capability 


FiU  280. 

of  being  driven  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  without  the  inconvenient 
L£ii*Xompaniments  of  the  healing  of  the  conductors  and  destructive  sparks 
f  the  movable  contacts.   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  this 
ichine  for  use  in  lighthouses,  and  for  metallurgical  and  chemical  pur- 
ses, and  the  inventor  believes  the  time  w  ill  come  when  all  large  ocean- 
^jng  vessels  will  carry  an  electric  light  at  the  masthead.   The  light  would 
:  sufficiently  powerful  to  show  rocks  or  land  five  or  six  miles  ahead,  and 
I  additional  safeguard  of  incalculable  value  would  be  thus  provided  for 
''  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters." 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  ELECTRIC  POWER, 

fX  was  mentioned  in  the  last  section  that  the  introduction  of  so  con- 
venient and  reliable  a  means  of  producing  electrical  currents  as  the 
amme   machine,   would   cause  electricity   to   be  largely  applied    for 
linatLng  and  other  purposes.     The  Gramme  machine  was  first  made 
1 1870^  and  it  attracted  much  attentioD,  as  the  prmctple  of  combining  the 
.  was  quite  diflferent  from  that  used  in  previous  ma"gTVCt.o-^\ftevuc 
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machines.    In  fact*  the  Gramme  machine  yielded  quite  unexpected  re? 
and  the  principle  employed  in  it  opened  a  new  field.    The  develops. 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  applications  of  electricity  within  the  tv^^eat] 
years  since  1870  has  been  truly  mar\'ellous.     The  electric  light  app 
to  have  been  first  used  in  lig^hthouses  about  1862,  and  the  machines 
which  the  current  was  produced  were,  in  principle,  combinations  of  \ 
great  number  of  Clarke's  machines  (see  page  509).     One  such  machin 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  was  used  for  the  illumination  of  1 
South  Foreland  Lighthouse  in  1862.     Another  similar  form  of  still  earlier^ 
invention  had  been  set  up  in  Paris  as  early  as  1S55,— not,  indeed,  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination,  but  for  a  project  which  faiied.     Its  arrangement 
had  been  originally  suggested  by  a  Belgian  physicist  in  1849 ;  and  the 


Fig.  280a, — The  Alliance  Mackim^ 


machine  of  1855,  having  received  certain  improvements,  afterguards  \ 
ver>'  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alliance  Company s  machine,  orsimplf 
the  Alliance  machine.  It  is  represented  in  its  improved  form  in  Fig.  28c«. 
Here  ranges  of  steel  horseshoe  magnets  will  be  observ^ed,  each  magnet 
weighing  about  40  lbs.  and  made  of  six  plates  of  tempered  steely  held 
together  with  screws.  Each  of  the  eight  rows  of  magnets  contains 
seven*  and  thus  sixteen  poles  are  presented  at  uniform  distances*  arranged 
in  circles.  Carried  on  the  central  axle  are  six  discs,  which  revolve  between 
the  circles  of  sixteen  poles,  and  on  the  circumference  of  each  disc  are 
sixteen  equidistant  bobbins  or  coils  of  insulated  wire,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  sixteen  coils  are  opposite  to  the  sixteen  poles  at  the  same  TO'  > 
Tiie  extremities  oi  the  w\te^  at  ihft  coils  are  connected  with   \r 
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adjustments  for  gathering  up  the  currents,  and  by  means  of  these  the 
coils  may  be  arranged  either  for  tension  or  for  quantity,  like  the  elements 
of  a  batter)'  (pa^e  494). 

WUde-s  machine,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  page  511,  is  shown  in 


Fig.  z%^.— Wildes  Machine. 

tt  will  be  observed  that  this  consists  of  a  small  machine,  M,  with 
nent  steel  magnets,  and  the  current  from  these  circulates  through 
nls  of  the  electro  magnets,  A  B.     The  arrangement  of  the  arma- 

^  bobbin,  commutators,  etc,  is  the  same  in  both  cases.    But  as 

a  tpeid  ^  2,soo  revolutions  per  minute  was  needed)  k  ^was  ntc^s^t^j  v^ 
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keep  ihc  bearings,  T  T,  from  heating^  by  causing  cold  water  to  arcolAie 
through  them.  ^Ir.  Ladd  arranged  a  machine  on  the  same  principles 
Wildc%  by  suppressing  the  permanent  magnets,  but  availing  himsdf  of 
the  residual  magnetism  of  the  iron  core  to  bring  about  the  induction* 
A  machine  of  this  kind  was  shovNTi  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  i867»  and 
people  were  quite  astonished  to  see  electncal  power  capable  of  pro- 
ducmg  a  brilliant  light  developed  by  a  small  machmc  2  ft,  long,  1  ft.  wide, 
and  9  in.  high.  But  the  great  velocity  of  rotation,  and  the  consequcm 
heating  of  the  bearings,  left  much  to  be  desired  before  a  really  practiol 
machine  could  be  produced. 

In  the  newest  Siemens'  machine,  represented  in  fig  28of,  the  Gramme 
principle  is  made  use  of,  as  the  revolving  coil  is  of  large  diameter.  &pti 


FiCi.  28o«r. — Siemens  DynaffW* 

it  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder,  on  which  are  wound  a  number  of 
juxtaposed  coils  like  those  of  a  galvanometer.  The  revolving  cylinder  is 
surrounded  by  the  poles  of  a  system  of  electro-magnets  excited  by  the 
whole  of  the  induced  current  being  passed  through  their  coils.  In  * 
paper  describing  this  machine,  Siemens  first  made  use  of  the  terra 
**  dynamo-electric  machine/'  and  this  expression,  contracted  to  the 
single  word  dynamo,  has  since  been  universally  employed  to  designate 
machines  of  this  kind  The  modifications  in  the  forms  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  different  dynamos  that  have  been  invented  in  late 
years  are  endless,  and  every  week  patents  are  granted  for  further 
improvements  and  fresh  combinations  of  the  parts.  It  would  be 
Quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enumerate  all  the  forms  of  tk 
aynamo  that  have  been  favourably  spoken  of;  but  vf-  ^b-n  r^-:**nt  o^J^ 
selves  by  adding  a  drawmg  of  the  Brush  dynamo  \uO\j 

be^n  so  largely  used  for  eleelric  lighting  in  the  Ul.,^^  :,^.^.     \jfk^ 
dynamo  we  have  a  Gramme  to^,^mx  ^^^ix>sm\s«»  ^  <:q\1Ls  oa  it  is  1 
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to  eight,  the  intcrv'als  being  filled  up  with  pieces  of  iron,  and  the  nng 
revolves  in  a  vertical  plane  between  the  poles  of  two  double  oblong  electro 
nnagnets,  which  are  arranged  with  poles  of  the  same  name  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  commutators  shown  in  the  nearer  part  convert  the  alter- 
nately reversed  currents  generated  in  the  coils  into  a  direct  continuous 
one.  They  are  formed  with  bundles  of  wires,  as  in  the  Gramme  machine. 
But  the  providing  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  source  of  current  electricity, 
although  an  absolutely  necessary  step,  would  not  have  been  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  present  development  of  electric  lighting,  unless  the 
apphances  by  which  the  current  is  made  to  manifest  itself  as  hght  had 
not  also  been  brought  nearly  to  perfection.  The  conditions  required  to 
maintain  a  steady  light  from  a  current  of  electricity  passing  between 
carbon  points  have  been  already  explained  on  ^age  497,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  Dubosds  electric  lantern  and  regulator  is  showa    The  regulator 


The  Brush  Dynamo. 

systems  that  have  been  invented  since  it  became  obvious  that  the  light  of 
the  electric  arc  admitted  of  practical  application  on  the  large  scale  are 
very  numerous.  The  earlier  forms  of  regulator,  which  were  used  only  for 
scientific  purposes^such  as  lantern  projections  on  screens,  experiments 
on  hght,  etc*^were  complicated  in  their  arrangements  and  uncertain  in 
their  action,  for  great  variations  in  the  light  sometimes  took  place,  and 
occasionally  it  would,  indeed,  be  extinguished,  and  then  again  shine  out 
as  brightly  as  before.  Nearly  all  the  regulators  that  have  come  into  use 
depend  upon  movements  controlled  by  electro-magnetic  actions  produced 
automatically  as  the  distance  between  the  carbon  changes.  It  would, 
however,  lead  us  too  far  into  the  technicalities  of  the  subject  to  explain 
minutely  the  mechanism  of  any  particular  form  of  the  mechanical  regula* 
tors,  and  the  results  depend  so  often  upon  the  minute  details,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  action  without  a  set  of  large  and  complete 
drawings.  Perhaps  the  regulators  that  have  been  most  used  are  those  of 
Sernn,  Siemens,  Brush,  Thomson,  Houston  and  Edison.  But  nearly 
every  inventor  has  produced  different  forms  of  his  ap^ratus  \  Siecaeo^s^ 
for  instance,  has  patented  eight  or  ten  regulators.  Y\%,  I'^jOe  €*W3w^  ^Xvt. 
jnechAnism  of  one  of  the  Jast  named  inventot*s  te^viXaXots,  \ti  "vXiv^  >iia 
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two  actions  required  for  the  sepamtion  and  approach  of  the  caffaons  an 
determined  respectively  by  the  vibrations  of  the  rocking  Icrer,  Sk\\m 
actuated  by  the  electro-magnet,  E,  and  the  simple  weight  of  the  tippci 
carbon^holder,  a  a.    When  the  lamp  is  not  in  circuit,  the  lc% 

back  by  a  spr 
of  which  is  rei^ui.titnj  uy 
screw,  R,  so  thai  the  catch 
Q,   is    disengaged   fri 
wheel,  u    The  train  off 
is   then   free   to   revoh 
action  of  the  rack,   a,  sup 
porting   tlie    weight   of  ih 
upper     carbon,      until     ih 
motion  stops  by  the  carbon 
touching  each  other     No 
let  the  lamp  be  connecto 
up,  and  the  current  will  ] 
from  c,  through  the  elccufl 
magnet,  the  mass  of  the  &|^ 
paratus«  and   return  by  ih 
wire    connecting    the   lo^*^ 
carbon*h older  with  2.     Th 
carbon  points  will  glow,  1 
the  magnet   then   atiractiu 
M   moves   the   lever,   L, 
piece^  <^»,  engages  the  wbc 
1,  pushing  it  one   tooiJ 
ward.      But    this   ma 
of  the  lever    establu 
contact  at  x,  so  that  the  ( 
rent   abandons    the    electa 
magnet,  to  p 
way,  and  M  i 
attracted,  tht  usft 

back  by  Uic 
tact  at  X  15  1 
magnet  bem^ 
the  lever  turns  as 
Q  pushes  \  round  the  ^ 
of  another  tooth, 
alternating  actions  succe 
each  other  with  i^rnriit  r^^'  " 
and  effect  tV 
the  carbons  tli  ^.^  wt 
of  wheels  acting  on  the  rac^ 
These  movements  contin 
until,  in  a  second  nr  tifl 
the  separation  of  the  carfa 
has  become  so  great,  l" 
current  passing  rhrc 
electro-magnet  is  no  longer  able  to  operate  against  the  weii^ '  e  | 

carbon -hoi  der^  and  this  happens  w*hen  an  arc  of  proper  siic  i 
required  result  being  btougV\l  abQUX\y^  ^lo^x  ^^Y^\cE«Cki  oi  tnc 


m 

Fig.  i^Qe.Siamn^  Regulator, 
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pparatus,  marked  by  the  letters  R,  K  and  x.  Bui  as  the  carbons  are 
jmed,  the  increase  of  the  length  of  this  arc  further  weakens  the 
Bit,  until  the  spring  attached  to  the  lever,  L,  prevails  over  the 
ttive  force  of  the  electro-magnet  on  m,  and  thus  withdraws  the  catch, 
together,  when  the  wheels  being  free  to  turn,  the  weight  operates  to 
[  the  carbons  nearer  together,  until,  with  the  lessened  resistance,  the 
[y  of  the  current  is  restored,  and  g  again  comes  into  play  to  arrest 
iproximating  movement.  It  may  be  seen,  from  the  above  explana- 
that  this  lamp  is  automatic  ;  in  other  words,  when  it  has  once  been 
trly  adjusted,  it  is  lighted  by  merely  completing  the  circuit.  ^ 

ixrng  the  carbons  properly  in  their  holders  there  are,  of  ^ 
c,  other  regulating  screws.  How  very  nearly  perfection 
lutomatic  regulation  of  the  arc  electric  lamp  has  been 
ht  by  such  contrivances  as  these,  will  be  obvious  to  ail 
Dave  noticed  the  steadiness  that  has  been  attained  in  all 
lodem  installations. 

I  ingenious  plan  was  devised  by  JablochkofF  for  dispensing 
all  mechanism  for  regulating  the  distance  of  the  carbons, 
invention  is  known  as  the  dectric  candU^  and  is  of  great 
fcst  from  the  fact  that  it  was  with  this  arrangement  that  the 
ric  light  was,  for  the  fir^t  time,  practically  employed  for 
t  and  theatre  illumination.  This  was  in  1878,  when  visitors 
iris,  during  the  Exhibition,  were  astonished  by  the  splendid 
iys  in  the  Avenue  de  FOpera,  at  the  shops  of  the  Louvre, 
It  some  of  the  theatres.  Then  it  was  shown,  for  the  first 
that  electric  lighting  was  not  merely  a  scientific  curiosity, 
,  new  and  formidable  rival  to  gas.  The  Jablochkoff  candles 
«lso  subsequently  used  in  the  electric  lamps  on  the  Thames 
inknient.  The  principle  of  the  contrivance  will  be  under- 
from  fig.  2%of.  Two  carbons,  c  and  D,  are  placed  parallel 
ittle  distance  apart,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled 
[ith    plaster   of  Paris,   kaolin,   or  some   similar    material, 

B^h  which  the  current  will  not  pass,  but  which  bums,  fuses, 
ises,  or  crumbles  away  by  the  heat  produced  by  the  pas- 
of  the  current  between  the  two  carbons.     These  carbons 
4  course,  fixed  in  insulated  holders,  and  to  start  the  candle 
lU  tip  of  carbon  paste  is  made  to  connect  the  carbons  at 
>p.     The  Jablochkoff  candles  must  be  used  with  currents 
ly  altertiating  in  direction.     The  reason  for  this  is,  that       m^ 
wise  one  of  the  carbons  (the  positive  one)  would  be  con- 
d  quicker  than  the  other,  and  that  would  cause  the  dis-  Fig.28q^ 
I  between  them  to  increase,  until  it  became  so  great  Xh^Xja^iacn* 
lirrent  would  cease  to  pass,  and  the  light  would  go  out.    In  koff  Can- 
*  to  obtain  such  alternating   currents   with  the  Gramme       d/e, 
Ine,  a  special  apparatus  had  to  be  devised  to  change  its 
i  into  alternately  reversed  currents ;  but,  d)Tiamos  intended  to  supply 
-ic  lights  are  now  made  without  commutators,  and  they  supply  rapidly 
eding  currents  in  opposite  directions.     In  certain  tyjjes  of  dynamos, 
^  the  armature  coils  are  stationary,  and  it  is  the  field  magnets  that 
lade  10  revolve,  and  in  these  cases,  not  even  a  sliding  contact  is 
red,  but  the  end  of  the  armature  coils  are  directly  and  j>ermanently 
cted  with  the  main  circuit.     But  as  these  dynamos  are  self-exciiing, 
ectncity  induced  in  a  few  of  the  annattire  coils  u  collected  a^ait 
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from  the  main  circuity  and  passed  through  the  eJeicro- magnets  of  die 
machine  itself,  after  the  alternate  currents  have,  by  means  of  a  commu- 
tator, been  converted  into  one  direct  continuous  current 

The  arc  electric  light,  as  used  for  the  illumination  of  streets  and  public 
places,  is  too  intense  and  concentrated  to  be  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 

therefore  it  has  been 


2Zog.—Ei€cinc  Lamp. 


found    necessary  to 
surround  it  by  globes 
of  enamelled  glass*  or 
of    porcelain,   or  of 
ground  glass^   or  of 
frosted    glass.      By 
these  expedients  for 
diffusing  and  soften- 
ing   the    light,  it  is 
rendered  much  more 
acceptable,  but   this 
*  advantage  is  gained 
at  the  cost  of  a  coo* 
siderable  loss  of  the 
whole      illuminating 
power,  a  loss  which 
IS,    probably,    ne\Tr 
less  than  lo  per  cent-, 
but  is   usually  much 
greater.     The  globes 
used  in  Paris,  with  the 
Jablochkoff  candles^ 
were     of    enamcllod 
glass,  and  the  appar- 
atus was  arranged,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  sdq^. 
where  it  is  partly  ft- 
presented  in  section, 
and   with   a  part  of 
the  globe  broken  off, 
in  order  to  show  one 
of  the  candles  placed 
m  the  holder  which 
connects  it  with  the 
circuit.   Ineachlainp 
several  candles  wcfc 
mounted,     in    some 
cases  four;  but  the 
lamps  iu  the  Place (ie 
I'Opdra  held  tiitlwe 
At  first    there   wtrt 
mechanical  arraiig^ 


ments,  automatic  and  otherwise,  by  which,  when  the  candle  was  burtsrf 
down  the  current  could  be  turned  on  to  another.  But  M,  Jablochkon 
afterwards  discovered  that  there  was  really  no  need  for  such  a  mediaxih®' 
For  when  the  whole  of  the  candles  are  simultaneously  and  equally 
connected  with  the  cvtcmt  cond^cxots^  v^  Is  found  that  one  of  them  ^ 
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t  easily  1 


traiisniit  the  current  than  any  one  of  the  rest,  and  when  that 
Tticular  one  has  once  been  hghted  by  the  heat  developed,  the  current 
will  pass  almost  entirely  through  the  arc,  any  loss  through  the  connecting 
strip  of  carbon»  at  the  tops  of  the  other  candles,  being  quite  insigiiificant. 
~  en  the  first  of  the  candles  lias  burnt  down  completely,  until  the  insu- 
porcelain  holder  separates  the  carbons,  the  current  will  at  once 
rc-establtsh  it^^elf  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  remaining  carbons,  and  so  on, 
while  one  is  left. 

The  arc  electric  light  has  not  been  brought  to  its  present  position 
thout  the  expenditure  of  much  care  and  ingenuity  in  the  preparation  of 
e  carbons  used  for  its  production.  When  Davy  first  produced  the 
Itaic  arc,  the  electrodes  he  used  were  simply  sticks  of  charcoal  These 
ere  very  quickly  consumed,  and  a  more  durable  form  of  carbon  was 
sought  for.  This  was  found  by  Foucault,  who  made  use  of  rods  sawn  out 
of  the  carbonaceous  residue  left  in  the  retorts  in  the  process  of  making 
coal-^as.  This  substance  was,  however,  by  no  means  unifonn  or 
sufficiently  pure,  and  the  li^ht  obtained  was  consequently  unsteady*  Manjf 
experiments  were  made  m  preparing  special  carbons.  Pounded  coke^ 
coke  and  charcoal,  were  mixed  with  syrup  or  tar  into  a  paste,  which  was 
moulded  and  compressed,  and  then  the  sticks  were  kept  in  covered  vessels 
at  a  high  temperature  for  many  hours.  Acids  were  used  for  purification, 
and  also  alkalis,  to  remove  silica.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
manufacturers  of  electric  light  carbons  who  carry  on  extensive  operations 
by  processes  which  probably  are  very  similar  one  to  another,  and  which 
may  well  be  represented  by  M.  Carry's,  whose  carbons  have  the  highest 
reputation.  M.  Carre  prefers  a  mixture  of  powdered  coke,  calcined  lamp- 
black, and  a  syrup  made  of  sugar  and  gum.  The  whole  is  well  mixed 
and  incorporated,  water  being  added  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for  loss 
by  evaporation,  and  to  give  the  paste  the  proper  degree  of  consistence. 
The  paste  is  then  subjected  to  compression,  by  which  it  is  forced  through 
draw^holes,  and  the  carbons,  having  been  piled  up  in  covered  crucibles,  arc 
exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  a  high  temperature. 

As  a  practical  illuminant  for  lighthouses,  the  arc  electric  light  came  into 
0se  many  years  ago  (1863)  as  we  have  already  seen.  This  was  when  the 
generator  of  the  current  was  the  magneto-electro  machine ;  but^  now, 
when  this  generator  has  developed  into  the  modem  dynamo,  the  cost  of 
the  electric  supply  has  been  enomiously  reduced,  so  that,  power  for  power, 
electric  lights  may  be  worked  at  half  the  former  cost,  and  with  greater 
convenience  and  certainty,  Light  for  light,  electrical  illumination  is  said 
IQ  be  far  cheaper  than  gas.  Again,  the  arc  electric  light  has  properties 
■hich  have  caused  it  to  be  employed,  not  only  in  every  important  light- 
in  England^  France,  Russia,  America,  and  elsewhere,  but  most  ships 
war  are  provided  with  means  of  projecting  a  beam  of  electric  light  m 
any  direction,  in  order  that  the  presence  of  torpedo  boats,  etc.,  may  be 
discovered  at  night,  or  harbours  entered  and  signals  made  under  circum- 
stances when  such  operations  would  be  other^'ise  impossible.  It  was  by 
the  use  of  the  electric  light  that,  in  1886,  one  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamers  passed  safely  through  the  Suei  Canal,  at 
ight,  and  the  experiment  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  canal  authorities 
ced  beacons  and  light-buoys  to  guide  such  vessels,  as,  being  provided 
h  electric  apparatus,  were  enabled  to  hold  their  proper  course  between 
its  banks.  The  use  of  projeaed  beams  for  watchmg  the  movements  of 
enemies,  and  for  signaUing  to  great  distances  in  time  of  war„  has  beeti 


,  tabe ; 
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recognized  by  all  the  great  military  powers.  The  advantage  of  the 
electrical  light  in  some  mines,  in  subterranean  and  submarine  operations 
and  generally,  in  work  that  has  to  be  carried  on  at  night  by  large  bodies 
of  men,  is  constantly  finding  illustration.  Few  readers  are  unacquainted 
with  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  arc  lamps  in  exhibitions,  parks,  &c  ;  at  out 
of  door  fetes,  or  applied  to  the  illumination  of  fountains,  such  as  those  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889. 

The  arc  lamps  are  used  in  series ;  that  is,  where  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  lamps  to  be  supplied,  the  same  electrical  current  circulates 
through  the  whole  of  them,  and  this,  of  course,  must  have  force  enough  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit    Thus,  at  each  lamp,  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  must  necessarily  be  very  great.     A  solution 
was  long  sought  to  the  problem  of  so  dividing  the  current  energy,  that  it 
might  be  made  to  produce  lights,  of  moderate  intensity,  at  a  greater 
number  of  points.     When  Mr.  Edison,  shortly  after  having  invented  the 
phonograph,  announced  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  electric 
light  division,  there  was  a  great  panic  amongst  the  holders  of  shares  in 
gas  companies,  and  a  heavy  fall  in  this  kind  of  stock  inmiediately  occurred. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  alarm  was  unnecessary,  for  gas  was  not  to  be  super- 
seded, immediately  and  definitely,  by  electricity.     Nevertheless,  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  principle  that  was   contained  in  Edison's  invention,  that 
electric  lighting  has  assumed  the  wide-spread  importance  it  has  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  it  is  now  actually  ousting  gas  as  an  illuminant  in 
the  business  and  domestic  premises  of  our  large  towns,  and  in  theatres, 
libraries,  and  other  places  of  resort.    The  principle  which  has  brought 
about  this  great  development  of  electric  illumination  is  that  shown  in  a 
simple  form  in  Fig.  261.     It  appears,  however,  that  as  early  as  1841,3 
platinum  wire,  made  incandescent  with  a  battery  current,  was  proposed  as 
a  source  of  light,  and  in  1845,  carbon  was  used  in  the  form  of  slender  rods, 
by  King,  and  also  by  J.  W.  Starr,  in  the  United  States.     Both  inventors 
inclosed  their  carbons  in  glass  tubes,  from  which  the  air  was  exhausted, 
so  that  the  carbon  might  not  bum  away.     In  the  following  year.  Greener 
and  Staite  turned  their  attention  to  lamps  of  this  kind,  and,  agsun,  in 
1849,  Petrie  worked  on  the  same  subject.    After  that,  the  problem  ceased 
to  engage  attention,  until,  in  1873,  a  Russian  man  of  science,  named 
Lodyguine,  took  the  matter  up  and  patented  a  carbon  incandescent  lamp, 
which  did  not,  however,  prove  a  practical  success,  and  although  the  idea 
was  worked  out  in  various  ways  by  Konn,  Reynier,  Trouv^  and  others, 
the  apparatus  they  designed  was,  in   every   case,  lacking  in  simplicity^ 
and  certainty  of  action.    The  Edison  incandescent  lamp,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  which  so  fluttered  the  gas  companies,  about 
1878,   was  a  reversion   to  the  plan  of  an  incandescent  metallic  wirc- 
This  wire  was  made  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium,  which  u-as^ 
adopted  by  Edison  on  account  of  the  very  high  temperature  required 
for  its  fusion.      And  in  order  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  auit^ 
reaching  that  point,  the  wire  was  arranged  in  a  spiral  within  wnicl^ 
was  a  rod  of  metal  that,  by  its  dilatation  with  a  certain  temperature^ 
caused  a  contact    to   be  made   which    diverted   part    of  the   current 
through  a  shorter  circuit,  and  thus  lowered  the  temperature  of  the  spiral 
to  within  the  assigned  limits.     But  the  advantages  presented  by  carbof 
over  metallic  conductors  led  Edison  to  attempt  tne  formation  of  filament^ 
by  charring  first  slips  of  paper,  afterwards  slips  of  bamboa    About  th^ 
same  time  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of  N^v^castle-on-Tyne,  was  experimenting  i^ 
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ection,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1880,  he  exhibited 
^descent  lamps  shown  in  England,  Swan's  carbon  filaments 
"  from  cotton  threads  which  had  previously  been  steeped  in 
ric  acid,  washed,  and  passed  through  draw  holes  to  give  them 
iCUon.  TTiey  arc  thus  made  perfectly  homogeneous  through- 
r  having  been  wound  on  pieces  of  earthenware  to  the  required 
S^  carbonized  by  packing  in  powdered  charcoal  and  heating. 
bts  are  very  thin,  but  solid  and  elastic.  The  arrangement  of 
Fig.  280^)  is  extremely  simple  :  the  filament  of  carbon  bent 

:-shoe  form,  or  turned  so  as  to  form  a 

osed  m  a  glass  bulb  of  a  globular  or 

about  two  inches  in  diameter.     The 

of  the  filament  are   connected   in   an 

lanncr  to  two  platinum  wires  that  pass 

rough   the  glass  into  which   they   are 

erminaie  either  in  binding  screws  or  in 

iaps.  The  bulb  is  exhausted  first  by 
air-pump,  and  then  by  a  Sprengel 
tnp,  the  current  of  electricity  being 
the  filament  during  the  last  stages  of 
and  finally  the  bulb  is  hermetically 
light  yielded  by  these  lamps  is  mild 
Bid  its  intensity  depends  on  the  elec- 
sent  through  them  ;  but  this  may, 
!  carried  as  high  as  to  make  the  light  equal  to  that  of  twenty 
ach  horse  power  of  force  expended  on  the  dynamo  suffices  to 
1  of  these  lamps.  At  the  Exhibition  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
!88 1,  the  Swan  lamp  received  the  gold  medal  as  bemg  the 
in  its  class.  The  Swan  and  the  Edison  patents  are  now 
Ether  by  one  Company,  and  the  productions  of  this  Company 
pcly  used,  although  there  are  several  more  or  less  modified 

Eiw  lamps  prepared  by  other  manufacturers, 
advantages  offered  by  electric  glow  lamps  over  gas-lights 
to  be  speedily  adopted  by  the  most  enterprising  managers  of 
places  of  amusement.  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  had  the  Savoy 
ondon,  completely  fitted  up  with  these  lamps  in  1881.  The 
ft  and  agreeable,  it  did  away  with  the  risks  of  fire  both  for  the 
d  the  performers  :  for  the  foot-lights  and  scene-lights  were 
|riow  lamps,  and  the  coolness  of  the  house  and  greater  purity 
wt  at  once  appreciated-  Several  other  London  theatres  have 
!a  the  incanaesccnt  electric  lamps,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
become  universal.  In  all  ocean-going  passenger  steamers, 
:ing  of  the  saloons  and  cabins  is  now  the  rule.  No  mode  of 
_so  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  production  of  artistic  and 
"Iscts  as  the  glow  lamps  :  for  the  covering  glasses  may  be 
'squired  shade,  and  the  lights  may  be  placed  m  any  position, 
nps  are  occasionally  used  as  personal  adornments,  when 
nee,  as  part  of  a  lady's  head-dress  amidst  diamonds,  a 
It  brilliancy  is  produced.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Ition  the  wearer  is  not  required  to  carry  a  dynamo  about 
be  electricity  is  supplied  in  a  manner  much  more  convenient 
I  by  a  device  presently  to  be  described.  For  several  years 
descent  lamps,  supplied  by  the  like  means*  have  beea  in 
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action  every  night  in  the  carriages  of  the  trains  running  between  London 
and  Brighton,  and  more  recently  the  Company  have  had  electric  reading 
lamps  of  five  candle-power  fitted  up  in  the  carriages  of  the  main  line 
trains.  They  are  placed  at  the  backs  of  the  seats  just  above  the  passen- 
gers' head.  When  anyone  wishes  to  make  use  of  one  of  these  lamps,  he 
places  a  penny  in  a  slot,  and  then,  on  pressing  a  knob,  the  lieht  appears, 
and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it  is  automatically  extinguished  ;  bat,  of 
course,  it  can  again  be  made  to  appear  by  another  penny  dropped  in  the 
slot,  and  so  on  every  half-hour  as  long  as  may  be  required. 

To  maintain  the  electric  light  (whether  arc  or  incandescent)  quite 
steady,  the  greatest  uniformity  in  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  is  essential ; 
and  if  the  prime  mover  by  which  it  is  worked,  whether  steam-engine,  gas- 
engine,  water-wheel,  or  turbine,  is  not  perfectly  regular  in  its  action,  the 
lights  will  fluctuate  in  brightness,  and  thus  produce  an  effect  whidi  is 
very  unpleasant.  This  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  adjunct  we  have  now  to 
describe,  which  not  only  is  most  efficient  as  a  regulator,  but  is,  moreover, 
of  still  more  importance  by  also  providing  the  means  of  storing  up  the 
electrical  energy  in  a  portable  form.  The  reader  will  have  understood 
that  in  a  voltaic  cell  the  production  of  an  electric  current  is  the  concomi- 
tant of  a  chemical  union  of  substances  within  the  cell  (p.  493}.  Now,  in 
the  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  263  (p.  498),  it  is  the  reverse  of  combination 
— namely,  the  decomposition  of  the  water  that  is  supposed  to  be  effected 
under  the  influence  of  the  current  from  a  galvanic  battery,  and  the  poles 
are  so  connected  that  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  liquid  while  the 
decomposition  is  proceeding  is  from  the  wire  in  the  O  tube  to  that  in  the 
H  tube.  If  the  experiment  be  interrupted  by  removing  the  battery,  and 
then  putting  a  galvanometer  (Fig.  258)  in  its  place,  the  galvanometer  will 
immediately  indicate  a  current  passing  through  the  apparatus  in  a  direc- 
tion the  reverse  of  the  former  one — that  is,  in  the  liquid  it  goes  from  H  to 
O,  and  the  volumes  of  the  gases  will  slowly  diminish  while  water  is  repro- 
duced by  imperceptible  and  gradual  re-combination.  Batteries  can  be 
made  by  joining  up  a  series  of  arrangements  like  Fig.  263,  consisting  of 
nothing  but  strips  of  platinum  surrounded  by  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases 
and  the  inter\'ening  acidified  water.  Analogous  results  are  obtainable  by 
cells  containing  other  compounds  with  suitable  metallic  poles,  for  when 
decomposition  has  been  effected  through  a  series  of  such  cells  by  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  current  from  a  primary  battery,  the  series  of  cells  will 
constitute,  on  removal  of  the  primary  battery,  a  secondary  battery,  for 
when  the  terminals  of  this  are  joined,  the  current  will  flow  in  the  reversed 
direction  while  the  separated  parts  of  the  original  compounds  are  re- 
combining  within  the  cells.  These  secondary  batteries  are  called  also 
polarisation  batteries.  A  form  of  secondary  battery  Was  contrived  some 
years  ago  (1859)  by  M.  Gaston  Plants,  in  which  the  current  of  the  primary 
battery  was  made  to  act  on  plates  of  lead  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  effect  was  to  coat  one  of  the  lead  plates  of  each  pair  with  lead 
oxide  ;  and  in  the  action  of  the  secondary  battery  this  was  reversed,  and 
the  plates  gradually  returned  to  their  original  condition,  when,  of  course, 
the  current  ceased.  Some  improvements  were  made  in  the  Plants  battery 
by  Faure,  who  coated  one  of  a  pair  of  very  thin  lead  plates  at  once 
with  a  film  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  used  a  layer  of  felt  to  separate 
it  from  the  other  plate.  Such  arrangements  have  been  called  '*  accumu- 
lators "  ;  another  term  applied  to  them  is  "  storage  batteries "  :  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  m  them  electricity  is  stored  or,  so  to  speak, 
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^bottled  up.    They  consist  merely  of  such  an  arrangement  of  materials  as 
^Bat  when  a  current  {direciy  not  alternating)  from  a  dynamo  is  passing, 
^^Prtain  substances  are  placed  in  a  position  of  chemical  separa.tion  in  such 
■    a  manner  that  in  re-combining  an  equable  current  of  electricity  is  pro- 
,   duced  in  the  conductor  externally  uniting  ihem.     We  need  not  notice  some 
bright  modiftcations  of  the  Faure  cells  that  have  been  lately  introduced, 
^^Kno  new  prmciple  is  involved.     The  light  of  incandescent  lamps  worked 
w^^  the  Faure  accumulator  is  perfectly  free  from  the  fluctuations  which  may 
usually  be  noticed  when  the  lamps  are  directly  connected  with  the  d)'namo 
only.     Even  if  the  engine  should  stop  altogether,  the  light  may  be  main- 
tained for  hours.     The  accumulator  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  out 
the  electric  energy  that  may  have  been  imparted  to  it  days  before  ;  so  that 
when  a  house  is  fitted  up  with  an  independent  electric  hght  installation, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  running  the  dynamo  all  the  lime  the  lainps  are  in 
use,  as  two  or  three  days  weekly  may  suffice  to  charge  all  the  accumu- 
lators.    Then  there  is  the  portability  of  the  accumulator,  which  permits 
electrical  energy  to  be  made  use  of  in  situations  where  dynamos  and 
^rime  movers  would  be  impossible^     It  is  said  that  a  large  Faure  cell 
Bighing  about  140 lbs.  can  receive  and  give  out  energy  equal  to  one 
sc  power  for  one  hour.     In  the  arrangement  for  the  reading  lamps  in 
jllway  carriages  referred  to  above,  accumulators  are  placed  under  the 
us;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  the  elccinc  hght  has  been 
in  a  i.oiffuri^  a  small  Faure  cell  concealed  about  the  wearer's  person 
supplied  the  current     A  very  interesting  and  useful  apphcation  of  the 
pcumulator  is  the  portable  electric  light  lamp  for  miners  made  by  the 
Jison  Swan  Company.     It  is  simply  an  incandescent  lamp  protected  by 
Tstrong  glass  cover  attached  to  the  side  of  a  cylindrical  case  containing 
2  four-celled  accumulator.     This  lamp  is  provided  with  an  ingenious  con- 
^^^Jpivance  by  wliich  the  circuit  would  be  interrupted,  if  by  accident  the 
^Kiter  glass  cover  of  the  lamp  were  broken.     Let  us  now  see  what  another 
hB^w  development  of  the  applications  of  electricity  gains  by  the  use  of  accu- 
mulators by  turning  our  attention  to  the  electro-motor. 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  the  Gramme  Company  showed  two 

of  their  machines,  and  tt  is  said  that  when  one  of  these  machines  was  at 

rest,  a  workman  connected  the  ends  of  two  covered  copper  wires  with  the 

other  machine,  thinking  that  these  were  placed  to  carry  the  current  from 

that    machine   when    in   movement.     Everybody  was    surprised   when, 

■Kithout  any   power  from   the   machiner)',   the   ring  was  soon  in  rapid 

^^ptation.     These    wires   were   in   fact  joined   up   to  the  other  Gramme 

^Tnachine  which  was  already  in  action,  and  it  was  the  current  from  this  that 

set  the  former  in  motion.     There  is  no  reason  why  this  story  should  not 

perfectly  true,  although  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 

'tctrO'tnotor  was  the  result  of  no  such  accidental  circumstance.    The 

tractions  and  repulsions  between  the  p>oles  of  electro-magnets  was  soon 

en  10  supply  an  available  source  of  motive  power,  and  the  subject  has 

,  already  mentioned  on  page  518.    Professor  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg, 

ems  to  have  been  the  first  who  constructed  an  electro-magnetic  engine, 

f  exciting  power  being  the  current  supplied  by  a  voltaic  battery.     This 

as  in  j834»  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Professor  applied  his 

jigine  to  a  small  paddle-wheel  boali  28  feet  long,  which  was  electrically 

opelled  for  several  days,  but  at  a  slow  speed.     The  engine  in  this  C4S€ 

virtually  a  tnagnetoelcctnc   machine   worked   backwards,   that  is, 

stead  of  applying  power  to  turn  the  machine  and  vo  piodo^c^t  ^  o^tx^xiv 


"^ "--" 


^^^^te 
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of  electricity,  the  current  was  supplied  by  the  battery  and  produced 
power.  In  1850,  an  electro-motor  of  five  horse  power  was  shown  by  an 
American,  Mr.  Page,  the  principle  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  sup- 
posing a  reversal  of  the  action  represented  in  Fig.  271,  thus :  if,  instead 
of  producing  currents  by  moving  the  magnet,  C,  in  an  j  out  of  the  coil, 
A  B,  we  substitute  a  battery  for  D,  we  can,  by  alterating  the  direction  of 
the  current  through  the  coil,  cause  a  reciprocating  motion  of  the  magnet, 
c,  and  this  agam  may  be  described  as  a  magneto-electric  machine 
worked  backward.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  no  practical  electro- 
motor was  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  high  powers  as  the  steam 
engine  supplies,  and  that  the  cost  must  necessarily  many  times  exceed 
that  of  steam  power.  But  certain  advantages,  nevertheless,  pertained  ta 
the  electro-motor  in  certain  positions,  as  instance  in  safety,  and  where  a 
small  force  only  was  occasionally  requiired.  Now,  when  the  Gramme 
machine  was  invented  to  supply  currents  of  electricity  under  conditions 
much  more  favourable  than  the  magneto-electric  machines  it  superseded, 
and  at  a  cost  vastly  less  than  that  of  any  voltaic  battery,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  relation  of  the  new  current  generator  to  the  pro- 
duction of  electro-motive  power  would  long  be  overlooked. 

The  electro-motor  may,  therefore,  be  considered  simply  as  a  dynamo 
worked  backward,  and  almost  any  form  of  dynamo  may  in  this  way  be 
used  as  an  electro-motor,  that  is,  a  current  being  supplied  either  from  a 
battery  or  from  a  dynamo,  the  motor  converts  the  electrical  energy  into 
mechanical  energy.  Any  dynamo  that  supplies  a  direct  and  continuous 
current  can  thus  be  used  ;  but  there  are  certain  conditions  which  make  it 
desirable  to  somewhat  modify  the  proportions  and  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  when  the  machine  is  for  motor  purposes. 

In  general,  any  source  of  current  may  be  used,  but  in  the  applications 
of  the  electro-motor  there  are  chiefly  two  methods  in  practice  of  supplying 
the  current.  The  one  takes  the  current  from  a  dynamo  in  motion,  the 
other  from  an  accumulator  which  has  previously  been  "  charged "  by  a 
dynamo. 

Both  of  these  methods  are  used  in  the  £amiliar  and  interesting  applica- 
tion of  the  electro-motor  to  the  propulsion  of  carriages  on  tramways  and 
railways.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  an  attempt  was  made  half-a-century  ago 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway,  to  employ  the  force  of  an  electro- 
magnetic machine  actuated  by  a  battery.  This  was  in  1842,  and  although 
this  electric  locomotive  was  fitted  up  completely,  it  did  not  attain  a  speed 
of  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  The  weight  with  the  batteries,  carnage, 
etc.,  exceeded  five  tons.  But  in  the  recent  inventions  which  have  been  in 
practical  operation  in  many  places,  it  is  found  quite  easy  to  dispense  with 
any  current  producer  on  the  electric  locomotive  itself,  for  the  electricity  is 
supplied  by  a  fixed  dynamo  and  the  current  is  transmitted  along  the  line 
by  a  conductor  from  which  a  sliding  contact  conveys  it  to  the  electro- 
motor, which  is  attached  to  the  framework  of  the  carriage  and  acts  on  the 
driving  axles  of  the  wheels  directly  or  by  toothed  gear.  In  such  cases  the 
return  current  is  carried  either  by  another  conductor  or  by  the  rails 
themselves.  In  another  arrangement  one  rail  conveys  the  current  to  the 
locomotive  and  the  other  returns  it.  When  the  rails  are  so  used  they 
have,  of  course,  to  be  insulated  from  the  ground  and  laid  with  special 
electrical  contact  pieces  joining  their  consecutive  lengths,  and  aJl  the 
carriage  wheels  have  to  be  insulated,  so  that  the  currents  shall  flow  only 
'  nough  the  coils  of  the  eV^eXTo-tcvoXoi.    ^^  t9A\waY  on  this  system  has 
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Ben  worked  at  Berlin  for  some  lime,  and  a  short  tramway  on  the  same 
han  has  lately  been  opened  at  Brighton.  The  Bess  borough  and  Newr)' 
tlectric  Railway  (Ireland)  uses  a  single  separate  conductor  three  nviles 
3ng,  and  the  power  is  supplied  at  a  very  small  cost  from  a  dynamo 
station  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  where  water  power  is  taken  advantage 
'  to  drive  a  large  turbme.     Quite  recently  electric  propulsion  has  been 


riGw  280/*. — Poles  Tintk  Single  Arms  for  Sudurban  Roads, —  ne  Ontario 
Beach  Railway^  Rochester^  N*  K 


.^  on  some  of  the  short  tunnel  lines  rn  London^  and  it   is  ouite 
bic  that  ultimately  the  system  will  be  adopted  throughout  the  whole 
\  of  the  underground  railways,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  purer  and 
r.r.w\f.  atmosphere. 

^jlectric  railway  has  been  designed,  in  which  the  cars  run 
ow^  . —  ..  ,.iA.hed  to  posts  at  such  a  height  above  the  groiuvd  ^"i Tcva?i  \afe 
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required  to  make  the  line  level,  or  with  only  slight  gradients.  The  nib 
also  serve  as  conductors.  This  is  known  as  the  telepherage  system,  aod 
it  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  light  loads  in  an  undulating  country. 

The  other  plan  which  makes  use  of  accumulators  commends  itsdtf  ibr 
application  to  ordinary  tramway  carriages,  because  no  ccmductors  aie 
required  along  the  line,  and  each  car  can  move  independently.  The  chief 
objection  is  the  great  weight  of  the  accumulators  and  the  space  they 
occupy,  although  they  are  usually  placed  imder  the  seats  without  modi 
inconvenience.  There  are  at  present  (January,  1890)  six  electric  tram- 
cars  running  in  London,  and  the  accumulator  system  would  no  doubt  have 
been  applied  largely  as  the  motive  power  for  the  ordinary  street  omnibus, 
but  for  the  difficulty  of  controlling  them  under  the  momentum  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  accumulators,  etc.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  use  of 
the  accumulators    and  motors  for   propelling  tricycles,  although  sudi 


Fig.  2^j.—  The  Glynde  Telepherage  Ltne^  on  ike  system  of  the  late 
Flceming  Jenkin. 


machines  have  really  been  used.  But  accidents  such  as  occasionally 
happen  to  such  vehicles  would  be  attended  with  additional  risks  (x 
injury  from  the  acids  of  the  secondary  battery,  etc  But  there  is  one 
mode  of  using  electric  propulsion,  that  is  free  from  every  objection  and, 
mdeed,  offers  great  advantajjes.  Only  two  years  ago  the  first  electric 
boat  on  the  Thames  was  tried  experimentally  between  Richmond  and 
Henley,  and  the  result  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  electric  over  the 
steam  launch.  The  Faure  battery,  or  so-called  "storage  cells,"  are 
arranged  beneath  the  floor  of  the  boat  for  most  of  its  length  in  the 
smaller  boats,  and  the  electro-motor  is  directly  coupled  with  the  screw 
shaft.  The  electric  launch  has  these  advantages  :  perfect  safety,  freedoir 
from  dirt  and  smoke,  no  thumping  or  vibrating,  no  noise  of  stean 
discharge,  or  smell  of  hot  oil,  no  engineer  or  stoker  is  required,  an 
much  larger  space  available  for  passengers.  One  of  these  electnc  launches, 
not  going  full  speed,  is  able  to  travel  sixty  miles  without  having  the 
accumulators  re-charged.  A  considerable  number  of  these  launches  are 
already  in  use,  and  many  more  are  in  course  of  construction.  They  are 
made  of  all  sizes,  from  tVie  smaJ^ftsx.  v^  xJwi^^SJoaXNK^  <3u:rv  qiiite  a  huge 
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company,  and  may  be  us^d  for  excursion  parties  on  the  river.  The 
scripiion  of  one  of  ibesc  last  slates  that  she  is  65  feet  in  length, 
iid  10  feet  across  the  beam*  She  can  carry  sixty  passengers,  and 
ifteniy  can  dine  in  the  saloon  at  one  tin\e.  There  are  lavatories*,  pantries^ 
Iressing  rooms,  etc,  and  a  brass  railed  upper  deck,  with  an  awnmg.  At 
ni|,'ht  this  boat  is  lighted  up  with  electric  glow-lamps,  the  current  for  these 
aho  being  supplied  by  the  accumulators.  The  Electric  Launch  Company 
i^has  stations  with  Gramme  machines  at  work  to  charge  cells  ready  to 
eplacc  exhausted  ones  at  several  places,  namely  Hampton,  Staines, 
laidenhead,  Boulter's  Lock,  Henley,  Reading  and  Oxford,  There  ts 
very  prospect  of  a  general  extension  of  the  electnc  propulsion  of  boats, 
nd  visitors  to  the  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  in  1890,  will  find 
electric  launches  taking  holiday  makers  as  far  as  Linlithgow.  The  boats 
will  be  like  those  on  the  Thames,  fitted  with  the  Immisch  motor.  Some 
iJectricians  are  now  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  even  for  large 
essels  electricity  will  yet  be  able  to  compete  with  steam  in  special  cases. 
The  modes  of  using  electric  propulsion  that  we  have  just  noticed  furnish 
a  very  interesting  chain  of  conversions  of  one  form  of  force  into  another, 
^ith  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  transformation  at  a  certain  point.  Let  us 
eg^in  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  existed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  cai- 
>niferous  geological  period.  The  solar  emanations  were  absorbed,  and 
Bsed  by  the  leaves  of  the  plants  to  separate  the  two  elements  of  the  gas, — 
"be  plant  retaining  the  one  in  its  substance  and  returning  the  other  to  the 
ir.  The  plant  becomes  coal ;  and  ages  afterwards  the  particles  of  the 
vo  separated  elements  are  ready  to  re-unite  and  give  out  In  the  form  of 
W  all  the  energy  that  was  absorbed  by  their  separation.  This  heat  is 
I  the  steam-engine  converted  into  the  energy  of  mechanical  power.  This 
Mechanical  power  is  in  the  dynamo  expended  in  moving  copper  wires 
lirough  a  magnetic  field.  Every  schoolboy  who  has  played  with  a 
amnion  steel  magnet— and  what  boy  has  not?— knows  that  the  space 
imediately  round  the  magnet  is  the  seat  of  strange  attractive  and  repul- 
force,  for  he  has  felt  their  pulls  and  pushes  on  pieces  of  iron  or  steeU 
Imystcrious  space  is  the  magnetic  field,  and  although  a  person  would 
:  able  to  perceive  that  mechanical  force  is  expended  when  he  moves 
I  single  copper  ring  across  such  a  field,  he  will  readily  become  conscious 
^csf  the  fact  when  he  moves  a  number  at  once  that  form  a  closed  circuit ; 
and  he  should  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  feeling  this  for  himself  if  he  is 
allowed  to  turn  the  handle  of  such  a  machine  as  that  represented  in 
f'lg^.  275  or  277.  The  mechanical  power  is  absorbed  in  the  dynamo 
^  because  the  movement  induces  an  electric  current  that  would  of  itself 
produce  motion  in  the  machine  in  the  opposite  direction.  However,  the 
electricity  induced  by  magnetism  and  motion  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
Taure  cell*  or  accumulator,  when  it  does  chemical  work  by  separating 
kide  of  lead  from  sulphuric  acid,  leav  ing  these  substances  in  a  position 
\  unite  together  again,  when  this  action  produces  a  reverse  current  of 
electricity  through  an  externa!  metal  circuit.  The  coils  of  the  electro* 
notor  form  this  circuit ;  the  electricity  induces  magnetism,  and  the  mag- 
etism  gives  rise  to  visible  motion  and  mechanical  power 
From  v^hat  has  been  already  said,  it  will  he  obvious  that  a  pair  of 
vercd  copper  wires  connecting  a  dynamo  with  an  electro  -  motor 
CComes  a  very  convenient  means  of  ctirrying  pmver  from  one  place  to 
nulber.  There  are  situations  in  which  shafts,  belts,  or  any  oUier 
banicai  expedients  are   irouM'^  '»•'"'   -^r  impossible  vo  vry^  fo^   nV^- 
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purpose.  For  instance,  a  dynamo  working  at  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  or 
coal-pit  may  be  made  to  drive  any  machinery  within  with  nothing  between 
but  the  motionless  wires.  Or  a  single  dynamo  will  supply  modeiate 
power  to  a  number  of  small  workshops,  provided  each  na^s  an  electro- 
motor, with  no  other  connection  than  a  pair  of  copper  wires.  This 
arrangement  is  found  very  advantageous  for  light  work  and  where  power 
is  required  occasionally,  as  in  watch-making,  thf  manu£Eictiue  of  philo- 
sophical instruments,  etc  Such  moderate  power  is  occasicmally  in 
demand  also  in  private  houses,  to  drive  sewing  machines,  lathes,  etc  ;  and 
it  is  obtainable  from  the  same  source  as  the  current  for  lighting.  Private 
installations  for  lighting  purposes  usually  have  a  dynamo  driven  by  a  gas 
engine,  and  workmg  into  a  set  of  accumulators.  It  seems  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  if  the  gas  were  burnt  in  the  ordinary  way  instead  of  being 
used  in  the  gas  engine,  it  would  give  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  the 
light  it  causes  to  be  given  out  by  the  electric  light  lamps.  But  at  the 
present  time,  houses  and  business  premises  are  supplied  with  electricity 
by  companies  who  carry  electric  mains  through  the  streets.  In  England 
these  electric  mains,  which  are  thick  insulated  copper  wires,  are 
inclosed  in  iron  pipes  and  laid  beneath  the  pavement,  like  tlie  gas  mains. 
In  the  United  States,  where  electric  illumination  is  much  used,  the 
conductors  have  been  usually  carried  overhead  like  tel^praph  wires,  but 
not  a  few  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  these  conductors  £sillin|[ 
into  the  streets.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  it 
will  be  as  common  for  households  to  draw  upon  such  electric  mains  for 
their  supply  of  light  and  power  as  it  now  is  to  draw  gas  and  water  firom 
common  mains.  The  electric  supply  companies  have  central  stations  in 
suitable  positions,  where  very  large  and  powerful  dynamos  are  regularly 
driven  by  steam  power.  These  stations  are  provided  with  appliances  for 
measuring  the  currents  and  for  duly  controlling  the  energy  sent  out 
What  will  appear  very  extraordinary  when  we  remember  that  electricity 
is  in  itself  unknown,  is  that  the  quantity  supplied  to  each  house  or 
establishment  can  be  actually  measured,  and  is  paid  for  by  meter  as  in  the 
case  of  gas.  As  already  said  (page  498)  electricity  can  only  be  measured 
by  its  effects,  and  it  is  the  chemical  effect  which  it  is  found  convenient  to 
use  for  the  purpose  we  are  speaking  of.  The  plan  is  simply  this :  two 
plates  of  zinc  dip  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  from  the  one  to 
the  other  there  is  sent  through  the  solution  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
current  to  be  measured.  While  the  current  passes,  zinc  is  deposited  on 
the  plate  towards  which  the  current  goes  in  the  solution,  and  it  this  plate 
is  periodically  weighed  this  furnishes  the  measure  of  the  total  current 
But  how  is  just  one-thousandth  of  the  whole  current  taken  off  from  the 
rest  and  made  to  circulate  through  the  measuring  apparatus  ?  This  is 
very  easily  done  by  taking  advantage  of  the  law  of  denved  circuits,  which 
for  our  present  purpose  may  be  stated  thus  :  when  a  current  of  electricity 
finds  two  different  circuits  along  which  it  can  pass,  it  will  divide  and 
circulate  through  both  of  them,  but  the  greater  part  will  pass  through  the 
circuit  of  less  resistance  (if  there  be  any  inequality),  and  by  adjusting  the 
resistances  of  the  circuits  we  can  divide  the  current  between  the  two 
partial  or  derived  circuits  in  any  required  proportions.  Electric  resist- 
ances, it  may  be  mentioned,  depend  upon  the  length,  section,  and  nature 
of  the  conductor,  and  are  ver>'  easily  measured  and  adjusted. 

While  the  method  just  explained  ser\'es  very  well  to  measure  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  that  Vvas  passed  xfeiou^U  a  conductor  in  a  given  period, 
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provided  that  the  current  has  ahva>^  been  in  the  same  direction,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  would  fail  altogether  in  the  case  of  aher- 
natin^;  currents.  And,  in  faci^  even  in  the  case  supposed  this  mode  of 
measurement  does  not  take  account  of  the  real  energy  set  in  motion.  A 
reference  to  page  498,  where  the  differences  of  electric  currents  are  men- 
tioned that  are  commonly  spoken  oi— tension  and  quantity — will  show 
that  electric  effects  depend  upon  more  than  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passing.  Forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  recording  the  total 
energy  supplied  ;  but  their  construction  and  principles  are  too  complex 
to  be  here  explained.  In  some  cases  high  tension  currents  are  required, 
in  others  it  is  quantity  and  not  tension  that  is  sought  for  ;  and  there  are 
ways  of  transforming  the  aualities  of  currents  so  that  the  same  source 
shall  supply  electricity  of  either  class.  An  example  of  this  may  have  been 
noticed  in  the  action  of  the  RuhmkorfF  coil,  where  the  mere  interruption 
of  the  primary  or  battery  circuit,  which  possesses  so  little  tension  that  of 
itself  it  could  not  give  rise  to  a  spark,  nevertheless  produces  a  wave  of 
electricity  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  tension  so  high  that  sparks  several 
feet  long  may  be  produced  by  it. 

A  somewhat  recent  application  of  the  electric  current  of  the  dynamo 
may  be  just  mentioned  here.  It  is  what  is  known  as  electrical  welding, 
and  depends  upon  the  heat  developed  by  currents  being  proportioned  to 
the  electrical  resistance  for  each  part  of  the  circuit.  The  heat  thus  gene- 
rated, where  the  current  passes  between  two  surfaces  of  metal,  even  of 
considerable  dimensions,  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  semi-fiuid  condi- 
tion, so  that  when  simply  pressed  together  they  coalesce  into  one  mass. 
In  this  way  pieces  of  iron  work  can  be  welded  together  in  situations  where 
it  would  be  either  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  heat  them  by  furnaces. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the  last  article  will  probably  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  ^*  the  magnetic  field  "  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
the  whole  realm  of  inorganic  nature,  as  all  the  powerful  effects  we  have 
been  describing  are  the  results  of  merely  moving  wires  through  it.  A  wire 
conveying  an  electrical  current  so  modifies  the  space  surrounding  it,  or 
so  acts  upon  the  unknown  pervading  medium,  that  conductors  moved  in 
it,  have  other  currents  generated  in  them.  An  intermittent  current,  like 
that  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil,  is  equivalent  to  a  move- 
ment of  the  magnetic  field  in  regard  to  the  secondar>'  coil,  so  that  the 
general  principle  in  the  coil  and  the  dynamo  is  fundamentally  the  same. 
Quite  recently.  Professor  Elihu  Thomson  has  shown  some  very  novel 
mechanical  effects  of  repulsions  and  rotations  of  conductors  placed  near 
the  poles  of  a  coil  through  which  rapidly  alternating  currents  are  passing. 
[iSoo.] 

We  already  hear  of  natural  forces  which  have  hitherto  in  a  manner  run 
to  waste  being  now  utilised  In  man's  5er\  ice  by  the  advantagre  taken  of  the 
capability  of  a  slender  wire  to  convey  power.     A  notable  instance  is  in 

I  case  of  the  famous  Falls  of  Niagara.  Here  the  head  of  water  is  used 
rive  turbines  ;  our  readers  must  not  run  away  with  any  notion  of  huge 
tr-wheels  being  placed  below  the  falls.  But  from  the  high  level  of 
water  above  the  falls  a  tunnel  has  beer,  cut  which  brings  the  water 
pipes  7 J  feet  in  diameter,  and  these  deliver  it  into  three  turbines,  in 
passmg  through  \k\\V\\  it  develops  a  force  of  j,ooo  horse  power,  and  this 
force  is  communicated  to  a  steel  shaft  i\  feet  m  diameter,  connected  with 
revojvin;^  parts  of  the  dynamo.  Mr.  G,  Forbes,  the  engineer,  states 
the  company  who  have  undertaken  this  enterprise  are  supplying. 
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with  a  handsome  profit  to  themselves,  electrical  current  or  power  at  |th 
of  a  penny  per  unit,  for  which  English  companies  charge  axpence. 
That  is,  Niagara  supplies  power  at  j^th  of  the  price  it  can  oe  obtained 
from  coal. 

The  fact  that  mechanical  power  can  be  brought  from  a  distance  to 
ever>*one's  door  by  a  slender  wire,  and  at  small  cost,  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  great  social  and  industrial  changes  being  efTected  in  the  future  by 
that  one  condition.  Think  of  the  abolition  of  factory  chimneys  and  smoke, 
nay,  even  of  the  abolition  of  the  factory  system  itself,  for  cheap  power 
transmission  seems  to  promise  much  in  that  direction,  and  there  is  a 
shadowing  forth  of  still  more  in 
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T^HE  Leyden  jar  and  a  few  of  its  most  obvious  and  common  effects  have 
-'■  been  touched  upon  already  (page  490) ;  but  the  phenomena  whidi 
are  revealed  by  a  careful  study  of  its  charge  and  discharge  show  that 
these  are  by  no  means  of  the  simple  kind  that  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  magnetising  effects  of  what  is  called 
current  electricity  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  the  defimteness  of  this 
action  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  current  {cf.  Fig.  257X  it  would  follow 
that  if  instead  of  the  iron  bar  in  Fig.  265  we  place  within  the  coil  some 
unmagnctised  steel  needles  we  should  find  after  passing  a  current  or  dis- 
charge that  these  have  become  converted  into  permanent  magnets,  and 
that  their  north  poles  are  always  towards  the  left  of  the  supposed  current. 
Years  ago  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  discharges  of 
a  Leyden  jar  repeatedly  passed  through  a  coil  would  magnetise  needles 
in  the  same  way,  because  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  discharge  is  simply 
a  current  of  extremely  short  duration  and  of  quite  definite  direction.  As 
far  back  as  1824  it  had,  however,  been  observed  that  the  needles  were 
magnetised  sometimes  in  the  wrong  direction,  yet  no  attempt  was  made 
to  explain  this — it  was  sometimes  merely  mentioned  in  the  books  as 
"anomalous  magnetisation."  Dr.  Henry  of  Washington,  U.S.A.,  ex- 
perimented on  the  subject,  and  in  1842  referred  this  action  to  a  condition 
of  the  discharge  which  had  never  before  been  suggested.  He  says  "  we 
must  admit  the  existence  of  a  principal  discharge  in  one  direction^  and  then 
srjeral  reflex  actions  backward  and  forward^  each  more  feeble  than  the 
preceding,  until  the  equilibrium  is  obtained,^  Some  five  years  afterwards 
Helmhoitz  had  independently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  from 
the  fact  that  when  a  succession  of  Leyden  jar  discharges  are  sent  through 
the  voltameter  (Fi^^  263)  the  water  is  indeed  decomposed,  but  ^^//(  oxygen 
and  hydroi^cn  are  evolved  at  each  electrode.  Sir  William  Thomson  (now 
Lord  Kelvin)  examined  the  question  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and 
in  a  masterly  mathematical  paper  published  by  him  in  1853  not  only  showed 
that  the  discharge  must  be  of  an  oscillating  character,  but  gave  the  form 
of  equation  by  which  the  rate  of  oscillation  is  determined. 

Farad ny  proved,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  matter  of  the 
dielectric  takei  part  in  such  condensing  actions  as  tliat  of  the  Leyden  jar. 
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The  electrical  charge  enters  into  the  glass,  the  particles  of  which  arc  tJirown 

into  a  certain  state  of  strain  or  tension  (which  Faraday  called  polansation), 

and  the  discharj^c  of  the  jar  is  their  release  from  that  tension.     So  that  it 

appears  that  whatever  electricity  may  be,  it  can  in  some  way  become 

bound  up  with  the  particles  of  ordinary  matter  like  glass  and  other  di- 

e?^ '^^'^     and  exert  force  upon  thcnip  i*'hich  force  acts  always   in  two 

*  ^  I  irections.     It  is  the  opposition  of  the  form  or  direction  in  which 

tl      ^..^    ical  effect  is  manifested  that  gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  the 

two  ** lluids '*— the   *' positive"  and  the  ** negative.'*     If  these  *' fluids^* 

rcilly  existed  it  would  surely  have  been  possible  to  give  to  an  insulated 

an  absolute  charge  of  eillier  of  them.     But  this  can  ne\*cr  be  done  ; 

instance,  you  have  in  the  middle  of  a  room  a  metallic  sphere  charged 

!>ositive  electricity,  the  necessary  condition  is  that  on  the  walls  of  the 

incnt  or  on  surrounding  objects  there  is  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity 

or  negative  electricity. 

Th«*  number  of  oscillations  or  alternate  niomcntary  currents  in  a  single 
d  nf  a  Leyden  jar  is  enormous.    Theory  shows  that  under  ordinary 

f  ces  they  must  be  enumerated  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 

by  Hi  lit  inns  ;  that  is,  the  apparently  instantaneous  spark  is  really  made  up 
oi  say  a  million  surgings  to  and  fro  of  the  electric  inrluence.  But  theory 
^1-  '  -^  that  the  frequency  of  these  oscillations  can  be  controlled  or 
a  I  rough  an  indefinite  range.     A  general  notion  of  the  requisite 

I  may  be  obtained  by  the  analogy  of  sound,  and  for  this  we  may 

t  miliar  case  of  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument,  say  the  violin, 

tu  ..-..   i;-\     Everybody  knows  that  when  a  stretched  string  or  wire  is 

pulled  a  httle  aside  it  is  in  a  state  of  lateral  strain,  striving  by  its  elastic 
force  to  return  lo  its  position  of  rest,  and  \i  it  is  suddenly  let  go  it  not  only 
rapidly  regains  that  position,  but  by  the  inertia  of  its  motion  is  carried 
beyond  it  a^^ainst  its  elastic  force,  which,  however,  a^ain  brings  it  back, 
and  the  movement  is  continued  nearly  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  was 
originally  released,  this  swinging  movement  persisting  for  an  indefinite 
period,  during  which  the  vibrations,  which  have  an  ascertainable  and  per- 
fectly ret^ular  frequency,  arc  communicated  to  the  sounding-board  of  the 
ii  I  and  from  that  to  the  air,  by  w  hich  they  are  conveyed  to  the  car 

:i  "  he  auditor  as  a  musical  note,  which  note  is  hi;^hcr  as  the  number 

of  vinrauons  per  second  is  greater.  Everybody  will  have  observed  that  in 
the  violin  the  note  yielded  by  each  open  string  is  higher  as  the  tension 
becomes  greater  by  turning  the  peg  to  tighten  it ;  that  the  same  string 
will,  without  any  change  in  its  tens  son,  yield  higher  notes  as  shorter  lengths 
of  it  arc  employed.  Another  circumstance  upon  which  the  pitch  of  the 
note  depends  may  also  be  illustrated  in  the  violin,  in  which  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  G  string,  which  gives  the  lou*est  notes,  is  loaded  with  wire  wound 
Spirally  round  it,  Hcie,  then,  are  three  circumstances  that  collectively 
oetcrminc  the  pitch  or  number  of  vibrations  of  a  string — tension,  length, 
weight  \  and  if^you  give  the  measures  of  these  to  a  mathematician  he  can 
tell  you  the  note  the  siring  will  emit,  for  the  number  of  vibrations  is  given 
(when  the  measures  are  expressed  in  the  proper  units)  by  the  formula 

n  ^   


T'  thai  we  have  only  to  adjust  suitably  the  tension,  length,  and 

^  I  string  in  order  lo  make  it  vibrate  at  any  rate  we  please.     Now 

ia  the  OfridUiion  of  currents  ia  the  Leyden  jar  di^harge  there  are  cotvdi- 
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tions  which  correspond,  by  analbgy  at  least,  with  those  that  determine  tlie 
vibrations  of  a  stretched  string.  These  conditions  are  of  course  electrical, 
and  they  are  definable  in  terms  of  electric  units,  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  As  we  are  leading  the  reader  to  the  modem  view  of  electricity, 
which  sets  aside  the  fluid  theories  and  regards  electricity  as  having  no 
separate  existence,  but  as  being  merely  the  manifestation  of  some  condi- 
tion of  a  universally  pervading  medium,  the  same,  in  fact,  as  the  lumin- 
iferous  ether,  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  these  electrical  oscillations  would 
seem  to  attribute  to  the  incompressible  and  imponderable  ether  something 
very  much  like  the  characteristic  property  of  matter  we  call  inertia,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  released  cord  flies  past  its  position  of  equilibrium  to 
the  other  side.  Or  may  this  quality  be  dependent  on  the  matter  of  the 
dielectric  in  which  the  ether  is,  as  it  were,  entangled  ? 

The  oscillatory  character  of  the  Leyden  jar  dischai^ge  was  elegantly  de- 
monstrated before  a  large  audience  in  a  lecture  given  by  Professor  0. 
Lodge  at  the  Royal  Institution  a  few  years  ago.  Clearly  it  is  impossible 
to  render  perceptible  to  the  senses  the  millions  of  periodic  discharges  that 
take  place  in  the  marvellously  short  space  of  time  taken  up  by  a  spark, 
but  by  doing  what  is  analojrous  to  slackening  the  tension  of  the  stretched 
string  or  increasing  its  length,  that  is  by  increasing  the  static  capacity^ 
which  means  using  a  large  number  of  jars  combined  mto  a  battery,  and  at 
the  same  time  causing  the  discharge  to  pass  through  coils  (the  effect  of 
these  IS  to  increase  the  self-induction  of  the  circuit — called  also  impedana\ 
an  arrangement  corresponding  with  loading  the  string,  Dr.  Lodge  was 
able  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  oscillation  to  5,000  per  second,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  crack  of  the  ordinary  discharge,  a  very  shrill  continuous  sound 
was  heard.  The  addition  of  another  coil  gave  another  load,  and  when  the 
rate  was  thus  reduced  to  about  500,  the  note  emitted  was  that  of  the  C 
above  the  middle  A  of  the  piano.  With  the  rate  of  oscillation  thus  reduced, 
it  became  easy  to  render  the  discontinuity  of  the  discharge  visible  by  means 
of  revolving  mirrors,  as  in  the  well-known  acoustical  demonstrations. 

Professor  Lodge  has  devised  an  experiment  which  again  shows  the 
analogy  of  electrical  oscillations  with  those  by  which  sound  is  produced. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  will  set  another  fork  of  the 
same  pitch  to  vibrate  also  by  mere  approximation.  A  and  B  (Fig.  280^)  are 


Zok. 


two  exactly  similar  Leyden  jars,  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  each  being, 
connected  by  a  wire  enclosing  a  considerable  area  in  its  circuit,  which  in 
the  case  of  A  contains  an  air  gap  across  which  sparks  pass  when  the 
coatings  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  an  electrical  machine.  The 
circuit  of  B  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  sliding  piece  C,  and  the  coat- 
ings are  almost  connected  with  each  other  by  a  strip  of  tinfoil  hanging 
over  the  rim  but  not  quite  reaching  to  the  outer  coating.  When  the  jars 
are  placed  so  that  their  wire  circuits  are  parallel,  and  sparks  are  passing 
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pss  tfte  air  interval  of  A*s  circuit,  a  position  of  the  slider  on  the  other 
i  be  found  when  sparks  also  pass  between  the  tin-foil  and  the  outer  coat- 
But  if  the  slider  be  moved  from  this  position,  the  two  circuits  will 
^longer  be  in  unison,  and  the  sparks  in  B  will  cease.  This  response  of 
\  oscillations  in  one  jar  to  those  set  up  in  another  of  the  same  vibratory 
3od  is  called  electrical  resonance. 

\t.  Hertz,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  has  opened  out  new 
^lls  to  investigators  by  a  brilliant  series  of  researches  which  have  shown 
at  in  the  dielectric  surrounding  an  electrical  system  executing  very  rapid 
oscillations  there  are  waves  of  electro-motive  and  magnetic  force.  These 
researches  are  not  capable  of  any  condensed  description  here,  and  the 
reasoning  is  of  a  kind  that  appears  mainlv  to  the  expert  physicist.  One 
of  his  modes  oi  investigation  required  oscillations  of  extreme  rapidity,  and 
he  obtained  them  by  attach  in  jj  to  each  pole  of  an  induction  coil  a  metal 
plate,  and  between  these  plates,  which  were  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
passed  a  stout  wire  interrupted  by  an  air  gap  in  its  centre  provided  with 
small  brass  balls.  The  rate  of  oscillation  of  this  arrangement  was  cal- 
culated as  the  hundred-millionth  part  of  1*4  second.  In  conjunction  with 
this  system  Hertz  made  use  of  a  very  simple  apparatus  he  called  a  re- 
sonator, which  consisted  merely  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire  bent  into  a  circle 
of  about  2ii  inches  diameter.  The  ends  of  the  wire  did  not,  however,  meet, 
1  were  fitted  with  two  balls,  or  with  a  ball  and  a  point,  and  an  arrange- 
Bt  by  which  the  air  gap  between  them  could  be  very  finely  adjusted 
and  measured.  This  resonator  was,  of  course,  prepared  as  to  be  in  electrical 
tune  with  the  original  vibrator,  and  with  it  Hertz  was  able  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  surrounding  space.  When  held  in  the  hand  near  the 
vibrator  he  found  that  sparks  crossed  the  air  space  in  the  lesonator,  and 
that  the  lenfjthof  the  air  space  across  which  the  sparks  would  pass  varied 
with  the  position  of  the  resonator.  When  the  plane  of  the  resonator  was 
parallel  with  the  metal  planes  of  the  vibrator  and  its  axis  in  the  horizontal 
line  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  vibrators  air  space,  the  sparks 
passed  readily  when  the  air  space  of  the  resonator  was  at  the  same  time 
vertically  above  or  below  its  centre,  but  they  ceased  entirely  when  it  was 
level  with  the  centre.  He  obtained  these  sparks  when  the  resonator 
was  held— in  free  space,  be  it  understood — in  the  above-mentioned  position 
even  at  a  distance  from  the  vibrator  of  13  yds.,  the  length  of  the  apart- 
ment. By  examining  the  results  with  other  positions  of  his  resonator  and 
by  other  and  varied  experiments,  Hertz  was  able  to  prove  the  existence  of 
definite  waves  of  elcctro-magnetic  and  electro-motive  forces,  to  measure 
their  lengths,  and  to  show  that  they  are  capable  of  reflection,  refraction, 
and  even  polarization  by  the  same  laws  that  hold  with  the  extremely 
short  but  enormously  rapid  vibrations  constituting  light.  It  may  here 
be  mentioned  that  the  existence  of  currents  in  the  resonator  can  be 
lliown  by  a  Geissler  tube  being  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  air  space, 
b^bich  tube  is  thus  lighted  up  without  any  metallic  or  visible  connection 
^'ith  any  electrical  apparatus  whatever,  the  only  recjulsite  conditions  being 
Ihat  its  circuit  be  tuned  to  the  vibrator,  and  in  a  certain  position  in 
rchition  to  the  axis  of  the  spark  space  of  the  latter.     Hertz  has  also  shown 

Sdectro-magnciic  disturbances  (transversal  waves)  are  propagated  in 
!  with  a  determinate  velocity  akin  to  that  of  light,  and  in  short  the 
me  of  his  invcsti};ations,as  well  as  of  those  undertaken  by  others,  has 
a  vindication  of  Clerk  Maxweirs  splendid  theory  by  which  light  is 
an   electro-magnetic  action.     Professor  Ri^hi  of  Bokiviaa^ 
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having  succeeded  in  obtaining  shorter  electrical  waves  than  anyone  befoit 
— namely,  ^V^^  ^^  ^^  \nQ}[i  instead  of  about  20  inches — was  able  with 
them  to  repeat  all  the  phenomena  of  optics  such  as  reflection,  refracticm, 
circular  polarization,  interference,  &c.  It  appears  then  almost  ceitun 
that  light  and  electro-magnetic  waves  or  radiations  are  but  one  and  the 
same  affection  of  a  per\'ading  medium  we  call  the  ether. 

By  following  up  in  certain  directions  lines  of  research  suggested  by  the 
investigations  of  Maxwell,  Lodge,  Hertz  and  others,  and  by  an  unreserved 
acceptance  of  the  ether  theory  of  light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  some 
wonderful  practical  results  have  recently  been  obtained  by  M.  Nikola 
Tesla,  an  electrical  engineer  now  resident  in  New  York.  The  experiments 
shown  by  Tesla  in  his  public  lectures  have  excited  great  interest  in 
scientific  circles,  and  have  by  many  persons  been  witnessed  with  some- 
thing like  astonishment. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  M.  Tesla  was  to  obtain  alternating  currents 
of  high  tension  and  great  frequency.  It  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  272  that 
the  movement  of  .coils  of  wire  in  a  magnetic  field  generates  currents,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  these  currents  are  in  altematelv  opposite  directions 
as  the  coils  approach  or  recede  from  the  magnetic  poles.  In  the  machine 
represented  in  Fig.  28oez,  each  revolution  would  produce  16  reversals  of 
current.  Tesla  constructed  a  rotatory  machine  which  gave  20,000  alterna- 
tions of  current  in  one  second,  because  it  had  400  poles  and  could  be 
rotated  at  a  very  high  speed.  But  of  course  the  numE>er  of  poles  and  the 
speed  of  the  machine  could  not  be  increased  beyond  certain  practical 
limits.  By  a  happy  application  of  the  known  principle  of  harmonic 
oscillations,  in  which  all  the  rotatory  movements  of  fly-wheels,  coils  and 
poles  could  be  dispensed  with,  Tesla  simplifled  the  alternate  ciurent 
generator,  reducing  the  moving  parts  to  the  minimum  at  the  same  time 
that  he  obtained  a  greater  number  of  alternations  and  almost  perfect 
regularity  in  their  periodicity.  The  way  in  which  this  has  been  ac- 
complished may  be  gathered  from  a  careful  inspection  of  Fig.  2tfo/ 


FlG.  2ZoL—T/ie  Tesla  Oscillator, 


pared  with  the  following  explanation.  This  illustration,  it  should  be 
understood,  is  merely  a  diagram  in  which  details  of  mechanism  arc 
altogether  omitted,  and  only  so  much  shown  as  will  serve  to  explain  the 
principle.  We  shall  take  the  mechanical  part  first,  and  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  means  by  which  an  iron  rod  is  made  to  perfonn  very 
-^apid  to-and-fro  movements  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  to  do  that 
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with  perfectly  isochronous  periods,  which  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter 
at  will,   and  which  are  quite  independent  of  very  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  motive  power.     The  diagram  represents  the  apparatus  in 
section,  and  the  central  part  of  it  marked  by  letters  P  and  P'  is  a  piston 
through  which  passes  what  may  be  called  a  piston-rod  A,  which  projects 
some  distance  out  of  the  cylinder  at  both  ends.     The  piston  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  in  its  central  position,  where  the  impelling  power  has  no 
action  to  move  it  as  will  presently  be  seen.     This  moving  power  we  may 
assume  to  be  the  compressed  air  applied  through  the  ports  IT.    Just  to  the 
right  of  the  upper  one  of  these  on  the  diagram  will  be  observed  in  the 
piston  a  slot  S  opening  into  a  hollow  T,  which  communicates  directly  with 
the  space  on  the  left  of  the  piston.     The  same  arrangement,  with  directions 
reversed,  is  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston.     If  now  the  piston  were 
pushed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  position  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  com- 
pressed air  rushing  from  I  through  the  slot  into  the  opening  S  T  would 
impel  the  piston  towards  the  right,  and  it  would  be  carried  onward  by  its 
inertia  beyond  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  towards  the  right,  but  in 
doing  this  the  access  of  the  compressed  air  on  the  left  would  be  cut  off,  and 
the  slot  communicating  with  the  space  on  the  right  hand  would  allow  the 
compressed  air  to  act  in  the  space  P,  checking  the  further  advance  of 
the  piston  to  the  right,  acting  like  a  spring  or  elastic  cushion,  and  again 
driving  the  piston  to  the  left,  during  which  movement  the  air  that  has 
done  its  work  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  outlet  O  O.     The  same  cycle  of 
operations  will  be  rapidly  repeated,  but  the  rate  of  oscillation  admits  of 
control,  for  the  larger  the  air  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  by 
the  momentum  of  the  piston  and  rod,  the  less  will  it  be  compressed  ana 
the  less  powerfully  it  will  resist,  while  with  a  smaller  capacity  of  air- 
chamber  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  back  spring  of  the  imprisoned 
air.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  that  is  moved  may  be  increased ;  that 
is  the  weight  of  the  rod,  &c.,  may  be  increased.     In  any  case  the  oscillations 
will  be  perfectly  regular,  because  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  the  piston 
to  its  position  of  equilibrium  will  be  always  proportionate  to  its  distance 
from  that  point.     So  that  we  have  here  a  rod  shooting  in  and  out  shuttle- 
wise  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  with  almost  any  desired  rapidity, 
controllable  under  precisely  the  like  conditions  as  the  stretched  string 
already  mentioned,  for  as  the  tension  of  the  string  is  the  measure  of  the 
force  with  which  it  strives  to  regain  its  position  of  equilibrium,  so  the 
compression  of  air  in  the  chamber  behind  the  piston  ;  and  as  the  loaded 
string  vibrates  slower,  so  will  the  loaded  piston.      So  much  for  the 
mechanical  part  of  this  machine,  for  we  may  omit  all  details  of  valves,  &c 
The  electrical  arrangement  is  very  simple  and  of  the  greatest  eflScicncy. 
On  each  projecting  end  of  the  piston  are  wound  coils  of  insulated  copper 
wire,  which  being  shot  in  and  out  across  a  powerful  magnetic  field 
between  the  jaws  of  very  large  electro-magnets  M  M'  cut  the  **  lines  of 
force'*  to  the  best  advantage,  and  from  these  coils  alternating  currents  of 
high  tension  and  frequency  are  gathered  up.     The  vibrating  rod  is  steadied 
by  working  in  bearings  (not  shown).    The  electro-magnets  are  actuated 
as  usual  by  coils  of  insulated  wire  surrounding  their  iron  cores.    In  the 
motion  of  the  moving  coils  there  are  electrical  forces  called  into  olav 
which  in  mechanical  effect  control  the  movement  in  the  same  way  as 
the  air-springs,  and  as  these  electrical  forces  admit  of  certain  adjust- 
ments and  have  calculable  effects,  the  mechanical  period  of  the  machine 
and  the  clccincal  on^  caiiv  b<i  iwaid^  to  accord^  and  thus  to,  as  it  were. 
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stisiain  each  other,  and  assure  a  perfectly  isochronous  periodicity,  even 
i^ith  considerable  vanations  of  the  impelling  force.  ^1  hough  we  have 
sipposed  compres<ied  air  as  the  actuating  agtnt,  steam  has  been  appFied 
m  some  shghtty  modified  fonns  of  the  machine,  and  sometimes  at  the  high 
"*  ;surc  of  35olb^*  per  s<.|uare  inch.  Such  is  TesLVs  alternating  current 
^  iducer,  or  the  Tisia  Oscilialor^  as  it  has  been  called.  This,  of  course, 
IS  a  very  diiferenl  thmg  from  the  vibrator  of  disruptive  discharge  already 
fiiemioned  in  connection  with  ihe  experiments  of  Professor  Hertz,  TcsJa 
also  uses  the  disruptive  dischnrge,  and  what  with  the  hi;4h  frequency  and 
the  great  tension  of  his  ctirrents,  he  obtains  electric  oscillations  of  hither- 
to unequalled  rapidity,  calculable  at  thousands  of  mjllions  per  second- 
He  claims,  indeed,  to  be  alJe  to  agitate  the  ether  at  rates  of  undulation 
comparable  \^ith  tliose  of  li^ht  itself  (500  billions  per  second).  Some  of 
the  experiments  he  has  shown  cerainly  lend  support  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. The  li^'htin^  of  electric  lamps  with  but  one  metalhc  connection, 
and  that  held  in  a  person's  hand,  and  causing  Geissler  tubes  to  light  up 
%vithoiJt  ariy  metallic  connections  whatever,  and  making  gas  at  ordinary 
pressures  luminous,  a  lump  of  charcoal  contained  in  a  closed  glass  vessel 
to  become  red-hot  while  the  vessel  is  merely  held  in  the  hand^are  certainly 
phenoncna  that  cannot  be  explained  on  the  old  lines.  The  space  be- 
tween two  large  surfaces  of  metal  15  feet  apart,  and  forming  the  poles  of 
an  osrilhtory  system,  is  shown  to  be  full  of  li^lit-forming  influences,  as 
when  phosphorescent  substances  contained  in  closed  glass  vessels  glowr 
intensely,  the  glass  being  apparently  no  obstacle.  According  to  Tesia, 
^•ou  make  space  and  matter  equally  permeable  to  ctliereal  undulations 
when  these  are  tunctl,  so  to  speak,  to  the  proper  frequency. 

Many  of  the  strange  cflTects  Te^la  has  shown  are  referable  to  the 
principle  of  electric  resonance  ;  such  are  the  powers  of  a  coil  with  no 
metallic  connections  with  anyolherapparatus  and  removed^ by  a  distance 
of  many  feet,  fisom  any  current*  conveying  wires.  Tesla's  workshop  was 
an  apartment  40  feet  long  and  2ow»de,  and  the  wires  connecting  the 
poles  of  nis  oscillator  were  carried  round  the  walls,  while  in  the  centre 
of  the  workshop  stood  a  very  large  but  entirely  insulated  coil,  between 
the  terminals  of  which  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  was  placed  This 
lamp  was  brilliantly  illuminrited  when  the  oscillator  was  in  action. 
The  electric  qualities  of  this  coil  were  so  adjusted  that  its  currents 
came  into  tune  with  the  ethereal  vibrations  propagated  from  the  con- 
doctor  round  the  room.  But  further,  a  single  hoop  of  copper  wire  of 
the  prop:r  diameter  and  thickness  could  be  brought  into  unison  with  the 
CO* J,  and  when  held  in  the  hand  over  the  latter,  even  at  a  considerable 
'  e»  incandescent  lamps  attached  to  it  were  lighted  up  by  the  in- 

currents.  Many  other  novel  expeiimeitts  have  been  shown  by  M. 
but  they  need  not  here  be  described,  as  they  have  yet  to  be 
!"d  With  the  logical  study  of  the  entire  class  of  phenomena  M. 
vpeaks  somewhat  sanguinely  of  being  uUimatcly  able  to  convey 
.  ad  even  power,  to  a  distance,  not  merely  with  one  wire  but 
I  wires  at  all  1  Another  thing  he  looks  forward  to  is  to  set  the 
ity,  or  rather  the  ether  that  interpenetirales  the  rnaitcr  of  the  whole 

,  into  a  state  of  agitation.    This  seems  what  is  commercially  termed 

**  a  large  order  \ "  but  we  have  seen  that  every  Leyden  jar,  every  coil, 

and  irj  fact  every  electrical  system,  has  its  own  period,  and  if  by  any 

;ay  we  coald  discover,  or  by  cha!ice  hit  upon  the  earth*s  electric 

)W  period,   i;  is  not  antecedently  impossible  tliat  even  the  com* 
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parativcly  small  efforts  of  such  oscillatory  vibrations  as  we  could  prodnce, 
would  by  their  accumulation  agitate  the  earth'd  ether.    It  is  well  known 
tliat  very  small  impulses,  so  tuned  as  to  correspond  wiUi  the  iiatund 
period  of  a  considerable  mass,  will  produce  striking  mechanical  ^ects. 
Thus,  a  troop  of  soldiers  passing  over  a  bridge  have  often  been  known 
to  break  down  a  structure  that  would  have  supported  their  mere  weight 
many  times  over,  because  they  were  all  marching  together  and  with  a 
step  corresponding  in  time  with  the  oscillatory  period  of  the  bridge.    It 
is  now  always  enjoined  in  the  military  orders  that  troops  in  crossing  a 
bridge  must  "  break  step."    Anotlier  familiar  illustration  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  small  synchronous  impulses  is  the  experiment  of  singing  into  a 
glass  goblet  the  note  corresponding  with  its  vibration  period.     The  singer 
merely  by  sustaining  this  note  for  a  short  time  often  succeeds  in  shivering 
the  glass  into  fragments.    M.  Tesl.i  believes  that  he  has  already  succeeded 
in  a:;itating  the  earth's  ether  to  some  extent ;  he  does  at  least  obtain 
flaming  purple  streamers  passing  into  the  lir  from  one  end  of  a  coil,  while 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  earth. 

These  discoveries  and  theories  appear  likely  to  lead  to  many  rniforeseen 
results,  valuable  for  both  science  and  its  applications,  and  such  as  may 
far  s'jrpass  the  expectations  of  those  who  take  less  enthusiastic  views  of 
the  matter  than  M.  Tesla  and  his  friends  do.  The  theoretical  properties 
of  the  ether  and  the  conditions  of  it,  which  are  held  capable  of  making  it 
the  scene  and  the  medium  of  all  the  hitherto  so-cilled  ponderable  and 
imponderable  forces,  have  not  been  completely  worked  out.  The  expen- 
mcnts  that  have  been  already  made  show  that  disturbances  of  very 
different  kinds  may  be  propagated  in  the  ether  by  undulations  of  any 
lenjjth  from  less  than  n^oJcTTyth  part  of  an  inch,  as  in  the  case  of  violet 
light  already  spoken  of,  to  the  1.20Q  miles  attributed  to  certain  electrical 
conditions. 

The  foregoing  sentences,  describing  the  discoveries  of  Hertz  and  others, 
had  not  long  been  penned  before  it  had  become  possible  to  announce  that 
they  had  borne  fruit  in  as  extraordinary  an  in\ention  as  could  have  dis- 
tinguished the  close  of  an  extraordinary  century.  It  is  the  realization 
of  what  the  most  accomplished  electrician  would  not  long  before  have 
pronounced  a  dream — namely,  wifeless  tcU\^raphy,  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  it  should  not  be  obscure  after  the  account  of  the  "Hertzian 
waves";  but  our  space  does  not  permit  a  description  of  details  of  its 
working  out  in  a  practical  form  by  a  young  Italian  electrician,  Si^nor 
Marconi.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  Geissler  tube,  when  its  circuit 
is  properly  attuned,  can  be  lighted  up  by  the  magneto-electric  disturbance 
propagated  without  material  contacts,  and  this  itself  would  constitute  a 
method  of  signalling  to  a  distance.  On  the  same  principle,  a  discharge 
may  be  determined  by  the  "wave"  between  conductors  in  certain  adjust- 
able conditions  of  electric  tension,  and  in  this  way  local  circuits  maybe 
brought  into  ])lay,  and  ordinary  telegraphic  effects  produced,  as  descnbcd 
in  the  following  article.  The  actual  apparatus  to  receive  the  ethereal 
impulses  is  extremely  simple— merely  a  little  fine  metallic  dust  (nickel  and 
silver)  in  a  glass  tube  included  in  the  resonator  circuit  by  a  wire  at  each 
end,  touching  the  dust.  'I'his  gathers  together,  or  coheres  (hence  the 
apparatus  is  called  the  ^^^r^rr),  under  the  magneto-electric  influence,  a 
local  battery  discharge  then  passes,  completing  a  circuit,  and  the  dust  has 
to  be  shaken  loose  again  by  a  mechanical  agitation.  Marconi  has  been 
able  to  signal  over  a  distance  of  forty-three  miles. 


Flc.  281. ^Fariraii  0/  Professor  Mom. 
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pR£  than  two  centuries  ago  a  learned  Italian  Jesuit,  named  Strada, 
gave  a  fanciful  account  of  a  method   by  which  he  supposed  two 
bs  might  communicate  with  each  oiher,  however  far  they  might  be 
^ted.     He  conceived  two  needles  magnetized  by  a  loadstone  of  such 
^that  the  needles  balanced  on  separate  pivots  ever  afterwards  pointed 
llel  directions  ;  and  if  one  were  turned  to  any  point,  the  other  also 
Ithetically  moved  in  complete  accordance  with  it.    The  happy  005* 
._.rs  of  these  sympathetic  needles^ each  having  his  needle  mounted  on 
lal  marked  with  the  same  letters  and  words  similarly  inscribed,  would 
municatc  their  thoughts  to  each  other  at  preconcerted  hours, 
and  pauses  nf  the  wonderful  needles.     The  poet  Akenside, 
;„  T,,.  »♦  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  the  effect  of  asso 
before  our  minds,  illustrates  his  point  by  a  happy 
.;.., ,-,,  .-cit     Here  is  tlie  passage  ; 
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"  For  when  the  different  images  of  things. 
By  chance  combined,  have  struck  the  attentive  soul 
With  deeper  impulse,  or,  connected  long. 
Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye  :  howe'er  distinct 
The  external  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 
From  that  conjunction  an  eternal  tie 
And  sympathy  unbroken.    Let  the  mind 
Recall  one  partner  of  the  vatious  league — 
Immediate,  lol  the  firm  confederates  rise. 
T  was  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold, 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  touch 
Of  the  same  parent  stone,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspired 
With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole. 
Then— though  disjoined  by  kingdoms,  though  the  main 
Rolled  its  broad  surge  betwixt,  and  different  stars 
Beheld  their  wakeful  motions — yet  preserved 
The  former  friendship,  and  remembered  still 
The  alliance  of  their  birth.    Whate'er  the  line 
Which  one  posses<icd,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sure  associate,  ere,  with  trembling  speed. 
He  found  its  path,  and  fixed  unerring  there." 

In  our  own  day  this  fancy  of  Strada's  has  been  literally  and  completely 
realized  in  all  save  the  convenient  portability  of  the  sympathetic  dials ;  but 
this  and  the  other  forms  of  apparatus  which  are  now  so  familiar  in  electric 
telegraphy  were  produced  by  no  sudden  inspiration  occurring  to  a  single 
individual.  Great  inventions  are  ever  the  outcome  not  of  the  labours  of 
one  but  of  a  hundred  minds,  and  the  progress  of  the  electric  telegraph 
might  be  traced,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  suggestions,  made  more  than 
a  century  ago,  of  employing;  for  the  communication  of  intelligence  at  a 
distance,  the  imperfect  electric  means  then  known.  The  men  who  then 
attempted  to  utilize  the  mysterious  agency  of  electricity  failed  to  produce 
1  practical  telegraph,  because  the  conditions  of  electrical  excitation  knowi 
at  that  time  gave  no  scope  for  the  realization  of  their  project  Not  the  less 
do  they  deserve  our  grateful  remembrance  for  the  faith  and  energy  with 
which  they  strove  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  task.  Voltaic  elec- 
tricity was  first, proposed  as  the  means  of  conveying  signals  to  a  distance 
in  1808,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  the  pile  to  decom- 
pose water ;  and  the  method  of  communicating  the  signals  was  based  upon 
this  property.  Sommering  proposed  to  arrange  thirty-five  pairs  of  elec- 
trodes, formed  by  gold  pins  passed  through  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel 
containing  acidulated  water.  Each  pair  of  pins  was  marked  by  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet  or  a  numeral,  and  attached  to  distinct  wires,  which  could  be 
put  into  connection  with  a  pile  at  the  sending  station.  The  signals  were 
made  by  the  gas  evolved  from  these  electrodes  indicating  the  letter  in- 
tended.' The  number  of  wires  required  and  the  slowness  of  working  were 
great  objections,  and  this  system  never  came  into  practical  use,  although 
it  was  afterwards  proposed  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  wires  from  thirty- 
five  to  two — by  so  varying  the  amounts  of  gas  given  off  and  the  periods  of 
time  as  to  form  an  intelligible  system  of  signals.  Ten  or  twelve  years  after, 
Mr.  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  invented  an  ingenious  system  by  which 
letters  on  a  dial  could  be  pointed  out  at  a  distance  by  frictional  electricity. 
Two  dials,  on  which  the  letters,  &c.,  were  marked,  were  each  placed  be- 
hind a  screen  having  an  aperture,  which  permitted  only  one  letter  to  be 
seen  at  once  ;  and  the  dial  was  mounted  on  the  seconds  arbor  of  a  clock 
with  a  dead-beat  escapement.  A  pair  of  pith  balls  hung  in  front,  insulated 
■  and  connected  by  means  of  an  insulated  wire  with  the  similar  pair  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Ime^v^Yvcx^  \\v^  ov^^t  clock  and  dial  were  placed.    The 
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clocks  were  regulated  to  go  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  rate,  so  that 
at  each  end  of  the  line  the  same  letters  were  simultaneously  displayed  It 
was  easy,  however,  at  any  time  to  start  the  clocks  together  at  the  same 
leiicr  by  a  signal  previously  agreed  upon,  and  all  that  was  really  required 
was  a  synchronous  motion  of  the  discs  during  the  time  the  signals  were 
being  sent.  The  insulated  wire  received  from  a  small  electrical  machine 
a  charge,  which  caused  the  pith  balls  at  both  ends  to  diverge  ;  and  the 
moment  the  wire  was  discharged,  the  balls  collapsed  suddenly  and  simul- 
Uneously^  and  this  discharge  was  effected  by  the  sender  of  the  message  at 
the  instant  that  the  letter  he  wished  to  indicate  appeared  at  the  openmg  in 
front  of  his  dial  Since  the  same  letter  was  at  the  same  instant  visible  at 
the  other  end  also,  it  was  indicated  to  the  receiver  of  the  message  by  the 
collapse  of  ihe  pith  balls.  Ronalds  worked  this  telegraph  experimentally 
with  a  wire  525  fu  long,  but  it  was  never  adopted  practically.  On  com- 
monicating  to  the  Admiralty  ihe  power  of  his  invention,  he  was  informed 
that  ^  UUgrap/iS  of  tiny  kind  wen  wholly  unnecessary^  and  no  other  than 
ihe  one  in  use  would  he  adopted^ 

The  memorable  discovery  of  electro-magnetism  by  CErsted  in  1819  was 
soon  followed  by  attempts  to  apply  it  to  the  production  of  signals  at  a 
distance.  Ampere  hrst  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  making  an  electric 
telegraph  with  needles  surrounded  by  wires  ;  but  he  proposed  to  have  a 
separate  needle  and  wire  for  each  signal  to  be  transmitted.  If  Ampere  had 
but  thought  of  producmg  signals  by  different  combinations  of  two  move- 
ments, as  Schwcigger  had  before  suggested  for  Sommering's  telegraph, 
thus  making  two  wires  and  two  needles  suffice,  the  practical  introduction  of 
the  electric  telegraph  would  have  dated  some  twenty  years  earlier  than  it 
actually  did.  In  1835  Baron  Schilling  exhibited  an  electric  telegraph  with 
five  magnetic  needles^  and  he  afterwards  improved  upon  it  so  far  as  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  needles  and  conductors  to  one— for  to  him  the  happy 
tliought  seems  first  to  have  occurred  that  one  needle  could  be  made  lo 
prtxluce  many  signals  by  different  combinations  of  its  movements — some* 
times  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left.  Thus  two  movements  to  the  left 
might  stand  for  A,  three  for  B,  four  for  c,  one  to  left  followed  by  one  to  left 
for  D.  and  so  on.  Schilling's  apparatus  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
requisite  qualities  for  practical  working  on  the  large  scale.  From  this  time, 
however  telegraphic  inventions  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Gauss,  Weber,  Steinheil  and  others,  as  inventors  and 
discoverers  in  the  region  of  practical  science  which  was  now  fairly  opened. 
The  first  two  used  the  magneto-electric  machine  to  give  motion  to  the 
needle  ;  and  the  thought  of  using  the  metals  of  the  railway  Hne  as  con- 
ductors having  occurred  to  Gauss,  he  found,  on  making  the  attempt,  that 
tfir  '       n  was  imperfect,  but  he  perceived  that  the  great  apparent  con* 

dr;  i  the  earth  would  allow  of  its  being  substituted  for  one  of 

the  nx  rjjJM  communicators. 

But  the  first  who  succeeded,  after  long  and  persevering  effort,  in  giving 
a.  practical  character  to  the  electric  telegraph,  was  undoubtedly  Professor 
Whcatstone.  He  liad  for  some  years  been  engaged  m  electrical  researches 
before,  \x\  1837— a  memorable  year  for  telegraphic  inventions — he  took  out 
a  patent  in  conjunction  with  Mr,  W,  Fothcrgill  Cooke,  In  their  telegraph 
there  were  five  magnetic  needles,  arranged  in  a  horizontal  row,  each  neeale 
being  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
indicated  by  the  convergence  of  the  needles  towards  the  point  at  which 
the  letter  was  marked  on  the  dial   The  first  electric  lekgtapVi  toiv^vtuojc^ 
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m  England  was  made  on  this  system  on  the  London  and  Blackwall  Rail- 
way. In  1838,  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  had  reduced  the  number 
of  needles  to  two,  and  many  other  improvements  were  effected  in  die  aiipa- 
ratus  for  signalling,  it  being  made  possible  for  any  number  ctf  intermeoiate 
sutions  to  receive  the  messages.  Several  great  railway  companies  erected 
lines  with  five  lines  of  wire,  but  the  expense  of  so  many  conductors  was 
found  to  be  considerable,  and  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone,  after  in- 
ducing the  number  of  needles  and  conductors  to  two,  ultimately  (184$) 
patented  an  instrument  with  a  single  needle.  It  was  about  diis  time  that 
an  incident  occurred  which  strongly  drew  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
to  the  electric  telegraph,  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  considered  as 
the  more  immediate  concern  of  the  railway  companies.  A  foul  crime  had 
been  committed  at  Salthill,  by  the  murder  of  a  woman  named  Hart;  and 
Tawell,  the  suspected  murderer,  was  traced  to  Slou^^h  station,  and  there  it 
was  found  he  had  taken  the  train  to  London ;  a  descnption  of  his  person  was 
telegraphed,  with  instructions  to  the  police  to  watch  his  movements  on  his 
arrival  at  Paddington.  He  was  accordingly  followed,  apprehended,  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed.  This  incident  has  been  graphically  and  circum- 
stantially described  by  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  in  connection  with  an  anecdote 
recording  a  curiously  expressed  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  telegraph 
in  furthering  the  ends  of  justice.     We  give  the  passage  in  full : 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  his  fears,  his  hopes,  his  fancies,  or  his 
thoughts,  there  suddenly  flashed  along  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  were  stretched  close  beside  him,  the  following  words:  *A  murder 
has  just  been  committed  at  Salthill,  and  the  suspected  murderer  was  seen 
to  take  a  first-class  ticket  for  London  by  the  train  which  left  Slough  at 
7.42  p.m.  He  is  in  the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  with  a  brown  great-coat  on, 
which  reaches  nearly  down  to  his  feet.  He  is  in  the  last  compartmenc  of 
the  second  first-class  carriage.*  And  yet,  fast  as  these  words  flew  h'ke 
lightning  past  him,  the  information  they  contained,  with  all  its  details,  as 
well  as  every  secret  thought  that  had  preceded  them,  had  already  con- 
secutively flown  millions  of  times  faster  ;  indeed,  at  the  very  instant  that, 
within  the  walls  of  the  little  cottage  at  Slough,  there  had  been  uttered  that 
dreadful  scream,  it  had  simultaneously  reached  the  judgment-seat  of 
Heaven  !  On  arriving  at  the  Paddington  Station,  after  mingling  for  some 
moments  with  the  crowd,  he  got  into  an  omnibus,  and  as  it  rumbled  along 
he  probably  felt  that  his  identity  was  every  minute  becoming  confounded 
and  confused  by  the  exchange  of  fellow-passengers  for  strangers,  that  was 
con-^tantly  taking  place.  But  all  the  time  he  was  thinking,  the  cad  of  the 
o:irii])iis  ;i  policeman  in  disguise— knew  that  he  held  his  victim  like  a 
r.i-  in  .1  cai^c.  Without,  however,  apparently  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
h  in.  he  took  one  sixpence,  gave  change  for  a  shilling,  handed  out  this 
1  liy,  stuffed  in  that  one,  until,  arriving  at  the  Bank,  the  guilty  man,  stoop- 
in, ^  as  ho  walked  towards  the  carriage  door,  descended  the  steps,  paid  his 
fir  J,  crossed  over  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statute,  where,  pausing  for  a 
fc-.v  moments,  anxiously  to  gaze  around  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  Jerusalem 
Coffee-house,  thence  over  London  Bridge  to  the  Leopard  Coffee-house  in 
I'  (•  Borough,  and,  finally,  to  a  lodging-house  in  Scott's  Yard,  Cannon 
Sf  e:.  He  probably  fancied  that,  by  making  so  many  turns  and  doubles, 
he  liud  not  only  effectually  puzzled  all  pursuit,  but  that  his  appearance  at 
so  many  coffee-houses  would  assist  him,  if  necessary,  in  proving  an  alt^h' 
bur,  '.vhatevcr  may  have  been  his  motives  or  his  thoughts,  he  had  scarcely 
fintcrod  the  lodging  vfhetv  xYvt  ^>icfexoaxi---'«\tfi^\i»^''iKs\£^bad  followed 
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him  every  step  of  the  way — opening  his  door,  very  calmly  said  to  him— 
ihc  words,  no  doubt,  were  infinitely  more  appalling  to  him  even  than  the 

S«^'^*am  that  had  been  haunting  him — *  Haven't   you    just    come    from 
ugh?^    The  monosyllable,  *  No/  confusedly  uttered  in  reply,  substan- 
cd  his  guilt*     The  policeman  made  him  his  prisoner;  he  was  thrown 
>  jail,  tried,  found  guilty  of  wilhil  murder,  and  hanged-     A  few  months 
afterwards,  we  happened  to  be  travelling  by  rail  from  Paddington  to  Slough, 
in  a  carriage  filled  with  people  all  strangers  to  one  another.    Like  English 
travellers,  they  were  mute.     For  nearly  fifteen  miles  no  one  had  uttered  a 
single  word,  until  a  ^hort-bodied,  short-necked,  short-nosed,  exceedingly 
respectable-looking  man  in  the  comer,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  apparently 
fleeting  posts  and  rails  of  the  electric  telegraph,  significantly  nodded  to  us 
as  he  muttered  aloud,  *  Them's  the  cords  that  hung  John  Tawell ! '" 
^^So  far  we  have  followed  Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  because  these  gentle- 
^Ben  were  the  first  who  in  any  country   made   the  electric   telegraph  a 
^Hccess  on  the  great  scale.     Elsewhere  than  in  England,  laboratories  and 
^Bservatories  had  been  connected   by  experimental  lines,  and    models 
^0d  been  exhibited  to  Emperors,  but  these  two  Englishmen  were  the  first 
"to  construct  a  telegraph  for  practical  use.     It  must  not,  hi»wever,  be  sup- 
posed that  they  arc  entitled  to  be  considered  the  exclusive  mventors  of  the 
dcctric  telegraph,  for  we  have  already  named  other  distinguished  investi- 
gators who  contributed  their  share  to  this  remarkable  invention.     And 
some  years  before  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  had  patented  their  first  needle 
telegraph,  the  first  ideas  of  a  system  which  has  largely  superseded  the 
needles  for  ordinary  telegraphic  purposes,  had  presented  themselves  to  a 
mind  capable  of  developing  them  into  the  most  efficient  form  of  telegra- 
phic apparatus  which  we  possess.    In  October,  1832,  among  the  passengers 
on  board  the  steamship  SuHy,  bound  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
^fas  a  talented  American  artist  who  had  gained  some  reputation  in  his 
^fcofession.    A  casual  conversation  with  his  fellow -passengers  on  electricity, 
Hmd  the  plan  by  which  Franklin  drew  it  from  the  clouds  along  a  slender 
wire,  suggested  to  the  artist  the  possibility  of  thus  communicating  intelli- 
gence by  signals  at  a  distance.    He  named  his  notion  to  a  fellow-passenger* 
Dr.  Jackson,  an  American  professor,  who  had  devoted  some  attention  to 
electrical  science,  and  this  gentleman  siiggesied  several  possible  (and  im- 
■^  ssible)  methods  in  which  the  thing  might,  as  he  thought,  be  accom- 
shed.      None  of  these  suggestions^  however,  indicated  the  direction  in 
liich  the  idea  afterwards  took  practical  form  in  Morse's  hands.    Jackson 
among  his  baggage  in  the  hold,  and  therefore  inaccessible  on  the 
yage,  a  galvanic  batter)^  and  an  electro-magnet »  and  these  he  described 
to  the  painter  by  the  aid  of  rough  sketches.    When,  some  years  afterwards, 
~"£>rse  had  realized  his  ideas  of  electric  communication,  and  success  was 
nging  him  the  favour  of  fortune,  Jackson  advanced  a  claim  to  a  share 
\xhe  invention,  and  a  famous  law-suit,  Jackson  v,  Morse,  was  ended  by 
Verdict  in  favour  of  Morse^  which  public  and  scientific  opinion   has 
inimously  endorsed.     In  reference  to  this  matter,  Mr,  R.  Sabine,  the 
hor  of  an  excellent  little  treatise  on  '*  The  History^  and  Progress  of  the 
CCtric  Telegraph;'  has  thus  placed  the  subject  in  its  true  light : 
•Two  men  came  together.     A  seed-word,  sown,  perhaps,  by  some  piw- 
dess  remark,  took  root  in  fertile  soil    The  one,  profiting  b>  that  which 
had  seen  and  read  of,  made  suggestions,  and  gave  explanations  of 
Cnomena  and  constructions  only  imperfectly  understood  by  himself,  and 
t\y  new  to  the  other.    The  theme  interested  boih,  and  becitvwt  ^^'^Jc*- 
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jcct  of  daily  conversation.  When  they  parted,  the  one  foimt  or  was  in- 
different to  the  matter,  whilst  the  other,  more  in  earnest,  followed  it  up 
with  diligence,  toiling  and  scheming  ways  and  means  to  realize  what  had 
only  been  a  dream  common  to  both.  His  labours  brought  him  to  the 
adoption  of  a  method  not  discussed  between  them,  and  Morse  became  the 
acknowledged  inventor  of  a  great  system.  Fame  and  fortune  smiling  upon 
the  inventor,  it  was  natural  enough  that  Jackson,  awakening  from  his  un- 
fortunate indolence,  should  remember  his  share  in  their  earHer  interchange 
of  ideas,  that  had,  perhaps,  first  directed  Morse's  attention  to  the  subject 
of  telegraphy.  And,  although  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  dishonest 
those  attempts  which  Jackson  made  to  claim  the  later  and  proper  inven- 
tion of  Morse  -that  of  the  eUctro-mapietic  recorder— ^i\d  strong  as  is  our 
confidence  in  the  spotless  integrity  ot  our  friend,  we  cannot  entirely  ignore 
Jackson  little  as  he  has  done — nor  deny  him  an  inferior  place  amongst 
those  men  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
electric  telegraph  in  America." 

From  the  time  of  this  chance  conversation  with  Dr.  Jackson,  Morse 
devoted  his  mind  entirely  to  the  subject  of  telegraphic  communication, 
and  although  then  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  he  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion in  which  he  had  already  gained  some  distinction,  and  with  the  energy 
and  elastic  power  of  adaptibility  which  characterize  the  American  mind,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  this  new  pursuit  to  such  good  purpose,  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  saw  his  telegraph  system  completely  established  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  lines  now  exceed  20,000  miles  in  length.  At  the  instiga- 
tion oif  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Governments  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Papal  States, 
combined  to  award  to  Professor  Alorse,  in  recognition  of  his  ser\ices  to 
practical  science,  the  sum  of  ;^  16,000.  It  was  in  1836  that  Morse  had  first 
brought  his  notions  into  a  practical  form,  but  his  apparatus  has  since 
received  many  improvements  at  his  own  hands,  or  by  the  useful  modifica- 
tions of  it  which  have  been  proposed  by  others.  The  transmitting  key 
invented  by  Morse  has  proved  a  valuable  piece  of  apparatus,  and  its 
simplicity  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  his  mvention.  Tele- 
graphs on  this  system  were  erected  in  America  in  1837,  and  the  Morse 
apparatus  is  now  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  in  every  countr)'. 

In  1840  Professor  Wheatstone  had  succeeded  in  most  ingeniously  ap- 
plying electro-magnetism  in  such  a  manner  as  actually  to  realize  Strada's 
sympathetic  needles,  by  having  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  round 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  pointed  at  by  a  revolving  hand.  Such  a 
dial  is  provided  at  each  end  of  the  line,  and  the  sender  of  the  message 
has  only  to  make  the  index  of  his  own  dial  pause  for  an  instant  at  any 
letter ;  the  hand  of  his  correspondent's  dial  will  also  pause  at  the  same 
letter.  These  dial  telegraphs  are  particularly  convenient  for  many  pur- 
poses, as  they  do  not  require  a  trained  telegraphist  vto  read  or  send  the 
messages.  Wheatstone's  plan  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  Breguel,  of 
Paris,  and  others,  and  it  i?  much  used  in  mercantile  and  public  establish- 
ments. From  the  foregoing  discursive  historical  indication  of  the  progress 
of  the  electric  telegraph  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  systems 
most  commonly  employed  in  practical  telegraphy,  wiUi  a  brief  reference 
to  some  other  interesting  forms ;  and  in  following  these  descriptions,  the 
reader  will  find  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  electrical  fiwrts 
discussed  in  the  last  article,  with  which  facts  we  shall  presume  he  hat 
become  to  a  certain  exienx  iam\\vai. 
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In  ever)'  telegraphic  s\*stem  there  are  three  distinct  portions  of  the 
apparatus,  which  may  be  separately  considered,  as  they  may  be  variously 
combined.     We  have — 

t"^.  The  :ippAraiu5  for  producing  the  electricity,  such  as  batteries,  mag- 
rvcto-electric  machines,  hz, 

2^  The  conductors,  or  wires,  which  convey  the  electricity, 

5*.  The  apparatus  for  sending  and  for  receiving  the  messages. 

Of  the  first  we  shall  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  last 
article ;  and  before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  second,  it  will  be 
belter  to  discuss  the  third  division. 


TELEGRAPHIC  fNSTR UMEiVTS. 

n^ELEGRAPHS  may  conveniently  be  classed  according  to  the  mode  in 
*  which  the  actions  of  the  sender  produce  their  effect  at  the  point  where 
the  message  is  received.  A  first  class  may  include  those  in  which  the  cur- 
rent is  made  to  deflect  magnetized  needles ;  a  second  may  comprise  those 
in  which  the  current,  by  magnetizing  soft  iron,  causes  an  index  to  travel 

Pyong  a  dial  and  point  to  the  letter  intended ;  a  third  may  embrace  those 
■  which  the  same  aciion  on  soft  iron  is  made  to  print  the  despatches,  either 
B  ordinary'  type  or  in  conventional  signs ;  while  in  a  fourth  class  we  may 
put  the  instruments  which  give  their  indications  by  sounds  only.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  some  of  these  systems  signs  only  arc  used,  and  a  special 
training  and  acquaintance  with  the  symbols  is  nccessar}%  while  in  the  rest 
tlie  ordini^ry  alphabetic  letters  are  shown  or  recorded.  In  the  former  case 
the  apparatus  is  simpler,  and  therefore  for  the  general  business  of  public 
tcJcgraphy  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed;  while  for  private  purposes, 
where  it  is  often  required  that  the  messages  should  be  dispatched  and 
received  by  persons  not  acauainled  with  the  symbolic  lajiguage,  tlie  dial 
telegraph,  or  that  which  prmis  the  message  in  ordinar)-  characters,  will 
continue  to  be  employed,  in  spite  of  the  greater  complexity  and  greater 
liabibty  to  derangement  of  the  apparatus. 

In  the  needle  telegraphs  the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  multiplier 
(page  493),  having  its  needle  mounted  vertically  on  a  horizontal  axis,  to 
which  is  also  attached  an  indicator,  visible  on  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
and  formed  either  of  alight  stripof  wood,  or  of  another  magnetized  needle, 
ha\  ing  its  poles  placed  in  the  reverse  position  to  those  of  the  needle  within 
the  coil  When  the  current  is  sent  through  the  latter,  the  index  is  deflected 
to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  passes. 
Fig,  282  represents  the  exterior  of  one  of  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  double- 
needle  instruments,  now  almost  entirely  superseded,  where  needles  arc  used 
^t  all,  by  the  single-needle  instrument.  The  face  of  the  instrument  is 
marked  with  letters  and  signs,  which  were  supposed  to  aid  the  memory  of 
iJje  televr^iphist,  and  the  movements  of  the  needles  were  chosen  rather 
Itl  *'W  than  any  other    We  need  not  here  gne  the  rode  of  signals, 

le  insinimcnt  is  now  obsolete,  and  the  rode  for  the  single-needle 
which  was  devised  by  Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  has  been  in 
aperscded  by  one  corresponding  with  the  Morse  code,  a  dcfiec- 
L.  ij.t.  right  representing  a  dot,  and  a  deflection  lo  the  \kSx  a.  da^sW 
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The  smaller  case  surmounting  the  instrument,  Fig.  2K2  ruTTt.iins  1  Ml 
or  alarum,  which  serves  to  call  the  attention  of  the  clci  'g 

station.    The  first  electric  beU-alamm  was  invented  b\  m 


Fig,  2S2. — The  DoubU-NudU  ImirumeMi, 


Cooke.  It  was  simply  a  clock  alarum,  put  in  motion  by  a  wound-up  spring. 
The  spring  was  released  at  the  proper  moment  by  a  detent,  M-hich  w^i 
removed  by  the  attraction  of  a  soft  iron  armature  to  the  core  of  a  small 
electro- magnet,  formed  by  the  line  wire  itself ;  but  when  the  current,  on 
account  of  the  length  ol  the  line,  was  too  weak  to  produce  a  sufficiently 
strong  electro -magnet,  Wheatstonc  caused  it  to  close  the  circuit  of  aloal 
battery.  The  electric  alarum  has  been  modified  in  a  thousand  ways  and 
as  electric  alarums  or  bells  are  now  coming  into  common  use  in  hotels,  and 
even  private  houses,  we  give  in  Fig.  283  a  represcniaiion  of  ur  '  •'  '  -rn- 
plest  forms,  in  which  the  bell  is  rung  continuously  by  the  elen  '  so 

long  as  the  circuit  is  closed.  The  action  is  very  simple :  a  suu  ...  -liW- 
ture,  A,  is  attached  to  the  steel  spring,  B,  and  prolonged  into  a  hammer, C» 
which  strikes  the  bell,  D»  ever)'  time  the  armature  is  attracted  tn  ^h*-  r  irtrch 
magnet.     The  armature  and  the  spring,  E,  form  part  of  the  :<:h 

is  continued  by  connectors  to  f,  and  through  the  coils  t<>  G  ngi 

E,  does  not  follow  the  armature  in  its  motion  towards  \\  icl^ 

and  consequently  the  circuit  is  broken  before  the  am.  nbo 

magnet ;  but  the  hammer  strikes  the  bell»  and  the  elasticity  oi  the  sf  riz\f& 
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B»  brings  the  armature  back  into  contact  with  E,  the  circuit  is  closed,  and 
the  motions  are  repeated,  so  that  the  bell  is  struck  a  rapid  succession  ot 
blows.  This  make-iind-break  movement  is  precisely  similar  to  that  with 
which  RuhmkorfT's  coils  are  usually  provided 


Fig.  2%i.—EUctto-Magn€tk  Bells, 


pi 


dial  of  the  instrument,  in  Fig.  2S2,  may  be  seen  two  ] 
?5c  IS  connected  with  an  arrangement  constituting  the  traiis- 
littin^  apparatus,  by  which  the  metallic  contacts  are  varied  according  to  the 
sition  of  the  handles.  When  tlie  handle  is  vertical,  all  communication 
with  the  battery  in  connection  with  the  instrument  is  cut  off,  but  the  coils 
are  ready  to  receive  any  current  from  the  line-wires.  When  the  handle  is 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  the  contacts  are  such  that  the  battery  current 
flows  into  the  line,  and  deflects  to  the  right  or  left  the  needles  of  both 
receiving  and  transmitting  instruments.  The  single-needle  instrument  as 
now  made  is  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  construction,  and  it  is  the 
form  principally  used  in  connection  with  the  working  of  lines  of  railway. 
One  may  see  at  every  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  httle  vertical 
cdle,  mounted  tn  the  centre  of  a  small  perfectly  plain  green  diai*plate; 
the  letters  and  signs  with  which  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  cover  the 
,1  have  been  found  to  distract  the  eye  more  than  they  aid  the  memor>\ 
A  boy  will  after  a  few  weeks'  practice  learn  to  read  the  signals  and  10 
tramsmjt  messages  with  considerable  rapidity, 

field  telegraph  lines,  which  are  used  in  actual  warfare  to  enable  the 
mander  of  an  army  to  communicate  with  every'  part  of  his  forces,  re- 
ire  as  the  essential  condition  for  their  construction  rapidity  of  erection 
d  removal »  and  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  and  portability  in  the 
rid  receiving  instruments.     The  wires  are  fastened  to  trees,  or 
supports,  where  such  arc  available,  but  artificial  supports  are 
G^u  m  light  poles  which  admit  of  being  readily  planted  in  t^c  ground 


-^^-^^-^^ 
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and  removed.    In  cases  where  it  is  inexpedient  or  impossible  to  use  tiiest 

the  conductor  may  be  laid  alon^  the  ground,  but  must  then  ^"       "    nsu- 
lated  with  some  non-conducting^  material,  which  is  capable  of  ng 

the  action  of  the  weather,     A  kind  of  cable  is  usually  em-^'  h 

is  the  conductor,  made  of  copper,  protected  and  stren;  np 

fibres  and  covered  with  some  non-conducting  material,    >.^ .:  ...^dlc 

telegraph  instrument  could  be  simpler  than  that  represented  in  Fig.  284, 
which  has  been  desired  for  militar>'  purposes.     The  commiinlcaior,  or 


J*  IG,  2^^~-Foriabie  Single-Needie  JmtrumenL 


transmitting  apparatus,  here  shows  an  arrangement  verj^  compact,  and  not 
easily  deranged.  The  springs,  A  b,  press  against  the  piece  of  metal  marked 
C,  with  which  good  contact  is  insured  by  providing  the  springs  with  several 
projecting  steel  points.  D,  E  are  finger-keys  of  ebonite  or  ivory;  underneath 
are  two  points  of  a  metallic  conductor  on  which  the  springs  can  be  pressed 
doxvn  by  a  touch  of  the  finger.  This  conductor  is  in  communication  with 
the  binding-screw,  f,  from  which  a  wire  proceeds  to  the  negative  or  zinc  end 
of  the  battery,  while  the  piece,  c,  is  in  metallic  connection  with  G,  to  which 
n  wire  pmceeding  to  the  positive  or  copper  end  of  the  battcr>'  is  attached 
From  B  a  wire,  H,  communicates  through  the  hinge  with  one  end  of  the 
coil,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  connected  through  the  upper  hinge  with  a 
binding-screw  not  visible  in  the  hgure.  and  to  this  the  end  of  the  line  con- 
ductor  is  attached.  From  A  a  wire  K  passes  to  another  binding-s«iew, 
by  which  the  earth  connection  is  made.  A  current  arriving  by  the  line 
traverses  the  coils  and  passes  through  H  and  n  into  c,  hence  rr  rhe 

earth  through  K.    When  D  is  depressed  the  current  from  the  i  s^ 

\ng  from  G  through  C^  a,  tvM  ¥.,"mx.^  v\\^  t^nVv,  'a^x^si  ^Kus  to  uic   mstint 
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itatioQ,  returns  through  the  coils  of  the  instrument  there  and  along  the  line 
mre,  through  the  coils,  L  L,  and  by  H  B,  d  and  F,  to  the  negative  pole  of 
the  bauery.  The  reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  reverse  currents,  whether  sent  or  received,  which  deflect  the  needles 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  neld  telegraph  instrument  selected  by  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  also  extremely  simple,  communicating  its 
signals,  not  by  the  deflections  of  a  needle,  but  by  the  blows  on  an  electro- 
magnet of  its  armature.  The  letters  are  indicated  by  various  combinations 
of  two  signals— one,  a  single  stroke  of  the  armature  ;  and  the  other,  two 
blows  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  alphabet  used  is  the  "  General  Ser- 
vice Flag  Code"  of  the  American  army  and  navy,  and  the  signal  numerals 
of  this  code  are  indicated  by  contacts  of  the  transmitting  key — one  contact 
producing  a  single  blow  of  the  armature,  implying  the  numeral  i,  and  two 
rapidly  succeeding  contacts  causing  two  blows,  which  stand  for  the  nume- 
ral 2.  The  signals  are  read  merely  by  the  sound  made  by  the  stroke  of  the 
armature.  In  the  table  below  the  code  is  given,  dots  being  used  to  repre- 
sent the  contacts  of  the  key  in  the  *'  sending''  instrument,  and  the  blows 
of  the  armature  in  the  "receiving"  instrument— the  single  dots  standing 
for  one  contact  or  sound,  and  the  double  dots  for  the  double  blows  : 


1 

Letters. 

Flag  Code. 

Telegraph  Signals. 

Letters. 

Flag  Code. 

Telegraph  Signals. 

A 

2  2 

N 

I    I 

B 

2    I    I    2 

...       •       •* 

0 

2    I 

.. 

C 

I    21 

*       ..      • 

P 

I    2    I    2 

•       ••      •       •• 

D 

2  2   2 

•«      • .      •• 

Q 

I    2    I    I 

. 

E 

I   2 

•       .« 

R 

2    I    1 

••      .       • 

F 

2   2   2    1 



S 

2    I    2 

. 

G 

2  2    I    I 

..      .*      •       • 

T 

2 

,, 

H 

I    2   2 

•       •«      .. 

U 

I    I    2 

«       •       *• 

I 

I 

, 

V 

12   2   2 

•       .*«••• 

i 

I    I    2   2 

•       •       *.      *• 

W 

I    I    2    I 

.       •       .»      . 

2    I    2    I 

t.               •                  M               • 

X 

2    12   2 

..      .       .*      •• 

L 

2  2    I 

..              *•               • 

Y 

I    I    I 

. 

M 

I    2   2    I 



Z 

2   2   2   2 

•      

There  are  similar  signals  for  the  numerals  and  for  a  few  often-recurring 
syllables. 

The  telegraphs  we  have  hitherto  described  leave  no  record  of  the  de- 
spatches sent,  and  hence  the  messages  cannot  be  read  at  leisure,  and  errors 
which  may  occur  in  the  transmission  cannot  be  traced  to  their  source.  A 
system  which  registers  the  messages  as  actually  received  has  plainly  many 
advantages  over  those  which  merely  give  a  visible  or  audible  signal  with- 
out leaving  any  trace.  Hence  many  contrivances  have  been  proposed  for 
making  the  receiving  apparatus  print  the  message  in  ordinary  characters. 
Such  instruments  are  necessarily  very  much  more  complicated  in  their 
construction  than  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  the  system  we  are  about  to  describe,  namely,  the  Morse  Tele- 
graph, which  is  now  so  largely  used,  being  universally  adopted  in  America 
amaon  the  continent  of  Europe;  and,  since  the  telegrapV^e  coiMCL>iti\c."a.tLWv 
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in  Great  Britain  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Post-office  authoritieSi  Iiereb 
also,  the  Morse  is  the  system  most  approved 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  transmitters,  batteries,  receiving  instni- 
ments,  &c.,  should  !:«  first  studied  in  its  simplest  form,  as  represented  by 
the  diagram,  Fig.  285.  M  represents  the  vertical  coils  of  an  electro-magnet 
upon  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  looking  down ;  the  armature,  A,  is 
attached  to  a  lever,  F,  which,  by  the  attraction  of  the  electro-magnet  is  there* 


LINK 


Fig.  2%i,— Connections  of  a  Telegraphic  Line^  with  Morse  Instruments, 

fore  drawn  down.  In  the  position  of  the  connections,  as  represented,  no 
current  is  passing,  but  if  K  be  pressed  down  so  as  to  make  connection  at  i, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  broken  at  2,  a  current  will  pass  in  from  the  positTve  pole 
of  battery,  B,  into  the  line  by  i,  3,  L,  l\  and  through  3',  2'  through  the 
coils  of  the  electro-magnet  at  m'  into  the  earth,  and  so  back  to  the  n^ative 
pole,  z.  The  armature,  a',  will  be  attracted  so  long  as  the  current  con- 
tinues. Similarly,  contact  made  at  i'  and  broken  at  2',  will  affect  the 
electro-magnet,  M,  from  the  battery  at  b'.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  reversal  of  currents  sent  from  the  same  battery; 
the  key  merely  enables  the  operator  to  send  a  current  in  one  direction,  so 
as  to  affect  the  distant  electro-magnet  whenever  or  so  long  as  he  depresses 
the  key.  We  shall  now  examine  the  construction  of  the  Morse  receiving 
apparatus,  one  of  the  most  complete  forms  of  which  is  depicted  in  Fig.  286. 
In  the  present  description  we  wish  the  reader  to  consider  only  the  portion 
of  the  apparatus  towards  the  left,  and  to  suppose  the  absence  of  the  electro- 
magnet at  the  right-hand  side,  with  all  the  appliances  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  He  must  regard  the  electro-magnet,  A,  as  corresponding 
with  m'  in  Fig.  285,  and  remember  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  distant 
operator  at  K  to  throw  the  current  of  his  battery  through  the  coils  of  A, 
by  simply  depressing  his  key.  When  the  current  passes  the  armature,  B, 
it  is  attracted,  and  the  lever,  c,  to  which  it  is  attached,  turns  on  its  bear- 
ings at  D,  and  the  end,  £,  of  its  longer  arm  is  pressed  upwards.  At  this 
end  of  the  lever,  in  the  earlier  form  oi  the  instrument,  was  a  blunt  steel 
point  which,  while  the  ^xxaaxuxe  vi^:&  2l\Xx^cv^  \a  ^3aA  electro-magnet,  was 
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sed  into  a  shallow  groove  in  a  metallic  roller.    Between  the  roDer  and 
steel  point  a  paper  ribbon,  half  an  inch  wide,  K,  was  unwound  from 
i  the  drum,  L,  by  the  two  rollers.  M  and  N,  which  grip  the  paper  between 
them  as  they  are  turned  by  clockwork  within  the  case,  t. 

An  important  improvement  was  effected  when,  instead  of  steel  points 
for  embossing  the  message,  the  Morse  instrument  was  provided  with  an 
arrangement  for  printing  the  signals  in  ink;  since  the  pressure  required 
for  embossing  the  paper  is  considerably  gi eater  than  that  needed  merely 
to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  little  inked  disc,  in  the  inking 
arrangement  llie  strip  of  paper  travels  just  below  the  margin  of  a  vertical 
disc,  turned  by  the  clockwork,  and  having  its  plane  parallel  to  the  length 


^.^ 


*^«» 


Fig.  286» — Morse  Recording  Telegraph, 

the  paper  strip.    The  narrow  edge  of  this  disc  is  kept  charged  with 

inter's  mk,  which  it  receives  from  a  roller.    The  end  of  the  lever  con- 

cied  with  the  armature  of  the  clcciro-magnct  is  formed  of  a  light  strip 

'  meul  carrying  a  narrow  projection  at  the  end,  over  which  the  paper 

ses,  just  beneath,  but  not  touching,  the  inking  disc.    When  the  current 

sseSj  ihr  little  projection  is  lifted  up,  and  raises  the  paper  into  contact 

pth  the  ink,  printing  either  a  dc»l  or  a  dash  according  to  the  duration  of 

\  current    The  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  an  inch  or  two  of  the 

tigth  t)f  the  paper  ribbon  through  a  space  not  greater  than  the  twen- 

t^  of  an  inch  is  but  small,  and  tnuch  less  than  would  be  required  to 

mboss  the  paper  ;  so  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  part  of  the  app.i- 

itus  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  286,  on  the  right,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

'  ,  other  rases  it  is,  however,  necessar>' ;  as  when,  from  the  length  of  the 

le,  the  currents  are  too  feeble  to  give  clear  indications  with  the  pnnting 

ver;  and  we  shall»  therefore^  presently  describe  its  arrangement  ana 

pose. 

rhc  clockwork  is  actuated  by  a  spring,  wotmd  by  the  haivdk  c*^\»a.v  w^ 
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action  is  suspended  by  a  detent,  which  is  releasee  Sy  touching  die  lever  K. 
When  the  clockwork  is  inaction  and  the  current  constantly  circulating  in 
the  coils,  a  continuous  line,  parallel  to  the  length  ot  the  ribbon,  would  be 
printed  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  the  inking-disc,  P,  being 
maintained  ;  but  when  a  momentary  current  only  rushes  through  the  cdls, 
the  armature  attracted  but  for  an  instant,  g^ves  rise  to  merely  a  dot  on  the 
passing  paper,  while  a  current  of  a  little  duration  will  cause  the  paper  to 
be  marked  with  a  short  line  or  dash. 

The  dot  and  the  dash  are  the  elementary  signs  of  the  Morse  code  of 
signals,  and  these  are  producible  according  to  the  time  the  contact  key  is 
held  down  at  the  distant  station.  By  employing  various  combinations  of 
these  two  signs,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  numerals,  &c,  are  indicated. 
In  selecting  the  combinations  Professor  Morse  had  regard  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  different  letters  recur  in  the  English  language.  Hius,  for 
the  letter  E,  which  is  more  frequently  used  tli^n  any  other,  the  symbol 
chosen  was  a  single  dot ;  and  for  T,  which  is  the  next  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, the  dash  was  plainly  the  most  appropriate;  then  the  four  only 
possible  combinations  of  the  signs  in  pairs  fell  to  the  next  most  frequent 
letters,  and  so  on.  The  following  table  gives  the  complete  Morse  code. 
The  eye  of  the  reader  will  doubtless  detect  a  Idnd  of^  symmetry  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  signs  for  the  first  five  and  last  five  numerals  : 

ALPHABET. 


Letter. 

Si.„. 

!  Letter. 

Sign. 

Letter. 

Sign. 

A 

— 

J 



T 

— 

A 



1       ^ 



U 



B 



L 

. 

U 

-  •  -^    1  „ 

C 

1 

M 



V 

-  -  -  — 

D 

i 

N 



W 



E 

- 

0 



X 



E 

1 

0 



Y 



F 

P 

. 

Z 



G 



Q 

.  — 

Ch 

.^ 

H 

.... 

R 

. 

I 

s 

... 

•; 

NUMERALS. 

1 

Numeral. 

Sign. 

NumeraL 

Sign. 

I 



6 

2 

3 
4 
5 



7 
8 

9 
0 

-  - 

...  -  — 
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Sign, 


Sign. 


iFuii  Stop 

iColon 

liiemicolon 

lComm*i 

llntcrrogation 

f  Exclamation 
Hyphen 
Apostrophe 


*  Fraction -hne 
t Inverted  com- 
mas 
fParenthesis 
Italics  or  un- 
derlined 
New  line 


*  Id  be  pUced  between  tb«  nuaieraior  and  demoninAtor  of  a  vulg&r  fraction, 
t  To  be  plticed  before  aad  alter  the  wordt  to  whidi  tJicy  rder. 


OFFICIAL  SIGNALS. 


Sign. 

Sign. 

Public     mes- 
sage 

Official  Tele- 
graph mes- 
sage 

Private     mes- 
sage 



Call 
Correction,  or 

rub  out 
Interruption 
Conclusion 
Wait 
Receipt 

^ 

he  length  of  a  dot  being  taken  as  a  unit,  the  len^h  of  a  dash =5  dots* 
be  space  between  the  signs  composing  a  letter—  i  dot. 
>i  „        two  letters  of  a  word  =3  dotSw 

I,  „        two  following  words  « 6  dots. 


287. — Morse  TramnuUing  Key, 


287  i!^  a  view  of  the  Morse  transmitting  key.  a  R  is  a  brass  lever, 
Jin  bearings  at  C  and  orovndcd  at  the  end  of  its  longer  ^rm  with  a  large 
» m  button  of  some  insulating  matcriiil.  Steel  pins  are  screwed  in  at  H 
D,and  they  are  so  adjusted  that  while  that  at  B  is  pressed  against  tlir 

1^ 


7BLEGRAFH, 

projcciion,  e,  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  f,  ^hen  ihe  knob,  K^  is  pressed, 
contact  is  broken  at  B,  and  established  at  D.  d  and  E  arc  each  provided 
with  a  binding'Sci-ew,  so  that  wires  may  be  attached  in  the  manner  indi* 
cated  in  Fig.  285,  When  the  key  is  in  the  positian  shown*  a  cuireni  {j^rritint^ 
by  the  line-wire  passes  firom  the  fulcrum,  c,  of  the  le\'cr  through  the  con- 


FiG,  %%%.^Morst  Transmitting  Plate, 

tacts  into  the  apparatus.  When  the  knob  is  pressed  down  the  battery  cur- 
rent enters  the  kvcr  by  the  contact  at  D,  and  passes  into  die  '  ■  1  the 
fulcrum,  c    The  clerks  who  are  called  upon  to  transmit  mc^  »lly 

soon  learn  to  time  the  contacts  very  accurately  in  accordance  mi  11  mm  Mide 
of  signals,  so  as  to  produce  the  dashes  and  hncs  with  accuracy.  However, 
with  certain  persons  some  difficulty  was  found  in  acquiring  the  requisite 
uniformity,  and  to  obvraie  any  objection  on  this  score,  Morse  invented  an 
arrangement  for  facilitating  the  signalling,  whir)  1  U  r*  ivrr^.,  ru/^^l  m  Ti.'  388. 
This  is  a  smooth  tablet  of  a  non-conducting  ^  ex- 

cept the  shaded  portions,  which  are  plates  of  1  ^  ires 

even  with  that  of  the  ivory,  and  all  soldered  to  a  piaie  of  metal  beneath 
£he  ivory,  which  places  ihem  all  m  communication  with  eadi  other  and  w*ih 
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the  bmding-screw,  C  The  lengths  of  the  strips  of  metal  and  those  of  the 
spaces  between  them  correspond  with  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  as  marked  on  the  tablet.  The  battery  wire  is  connected  with  the 
binding -screw,  c,  and  the  line-wire  terminates  in  an  elastic  and  flexible 
coil  of  insulated  wire,  which  is  attached  to  a  short  rod  having  an  insu- 
lated handle  and  terminated  by  a  blunt  platinum  point.  This  the  trans- 
initter  takes  in  his  hand  and  draws  uniformly  along  the  line  of  metal  strips 
bclnnginjj  to  the  letter  which  he  wishes  to  telegraph.  The  circuit  is  closed 
while  the  point  of  the  style  is  passing  across  the  metallic  strips.  This 
arrangement  appears  to  be  but  little  used,  but  it  is  nevertheless  admirable 
for  its  simphciiy,  and  rs  described  here  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  varied  duration  of  the  contacts  is  able  to  produce  the  signals 
of  the  Morse  alphabet.  With  the  ordinary  transmitting  key  a  clerk  is  able 
to  telegraph,  on  the  average,  twenty  or  twenty-five  words  in  a  minute,  but 
the  receiving  apparatus  is  capable  of  recording  three  limes  as  many.  Morse 
also  mvented  a  system  of  transmitting  the  messages  automatically,  by  set- 
ting up  the  message  m  a  kind  of  type^  just  as  ordmary  letters  are  arranged 
for  printing*  The  type,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  had  simple  projections  hke 
the  slips  of  metal,  corresponding  with  each  letter  in  Fig.  288.  The  lines  of 
the  message  were  drawn  under  a  contact*! ever,  which  closed  the  circuit 
when  hftcd  up  by  the  projections.  Thus  the  speed  of  transmission  could 
be  very  greatly  increased,  and  a  single  wire  and  apparatus  had  its  capacity 
of  conveying  a  great  number  of  messages  in  a  given  time  proportionately 
enlarged. 

We  have  now  to  ask  the  readers  attention  to  the  details  of  the  apparatus 

in  Fig.  286,  the  use  of  which  has  not  already  been  pointed  out.    The  electro- 

magnet,  00',  and  the  parts  immediately  connected  with  it,  form  what  is 

called  a  rehiy.     The  object  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that 

the  Instrument  is  at  one  end  of  a  long  hne,  such  as  that  between  Edinburgh 

and   London.     Let  us  suppose  it  is  at  Edinburgh  :  the  currents  sent  from 

London  by  a  battery  of  convenient  size  might  not  be  powerful  enough  to 

magnetize  the  soft  iron  of  A  with  sufficient  intensity  to  give  clearness  to 

the  signals.     They  are,  therefore*  made  to  circulate  in  the  electro-magnet, 

O,  where  they  act  by  attracting  the  armature,  w,  which  has  the  form  of  a 

Split  tube  of  soft  iron,  attached  to  a  very  light  lever,  Q,  adjusted  with  great 

dehcacv.  and  so  that  it  moves  by  little  magnetic  force.     The  end  of  the 

lever  works  between  two  adjustable  screws,  R  and  S,  which  are  electrically 

insulated,  except  that  R  is  in  communication  with  one  extremity  of  the 

coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  a.    q  is  in  metallic  communication  through  the 

pillar,  T,  and  the  binding-^crew,  u,  with  the  zinc  end  of  a  battery  at  Edin- 

mirgh,  which  is  called  the  local  battery,  the  other  pole  of  which  commu- 

niraics  with  the  other  ends  of  the  coils,  A,  through  the  screw,  u'.  When  no 

current  from  London  is  passing  through  o,  Q  is  held  down  by  the  spring, 

w\  and  the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  is  broken  ;  but  the  instant  the  line* 

current  jiasses,  the  annature,  w,  is  attracted,  and  Q  makes  contact  with  R, 

i>,^      irr^nt  from  the  local  battery  rushes  through  the  coils,  A,  and  the 

L*  movements  of  the  printing  lever  are  eftected  by  its  action.    X 

for  drawing  down  the  lever,  and  it  is  provided  with  a  screw  for 

ts  tensjrin,  and  v',Z,  are  screws  lor  limiting  the  extent  of  motion 

cr ;  under  V  is  the  little  projection  by  which  the  band  of  paper  is 

r:d  against  the  inkmg-disc  ;  /and  t  arc  respectively  the  screws  for  the 

iiL  .tnd  earth  connections, 

Ao  extremely  ingenious  system  of  signalling,  by  which  \hc  i:o«»i^  twc^^ 


^M 
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be  greatly  increased,  has  been  devised  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  and  is 
largely  adopted  by  the  British  postal  authorities.  In  this  system  the  mes- 
sage IS  first  translated  into  telegraphic  language  by  a  machine,  wfaidi 
punches  certain  holes  in  a  strip  of  stiff  paper.  The  apparatus  originall]r 
designed  for  this  purpose  by  the  inventor  is  thus  descnbed  by  him  in  the 
Juror's  Report,  International  Exhibition  of  1862: 

"  Long  strips  of,  paper  are  perforated  by  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  with  apertures  grouped  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alptiabet 
and  other  signs.  A  strip  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  an  instrument  asso- 
ciated with  a  source  of  electric  power,  which,  on  being  set  in  motion,  moves 
it  along,  and  causes  it  to  act  on  two  pins  in  such  a  manner  that  when  one 
of  them  is  elevated  the  current  is  transmitted  to  the  telegraphic  circuit  in 
one  direction,  when  the  other  is  elevated  it  is  transmitted  m  the  reverse 
direction.  The  elevations  and  depressions  of  these  pins  are  governed  by 
the  apertures  and  intervening  intervals.  These  currents,  following  each 
other  indifferently  in  these  two  opposite  directions,  act  upon  a  writing 
instrument  at  a  distant  station  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  correspond- 
ing marks  on  a  slip  of  paper,  moved  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

**  The  first  apparatus  is  ?i  perforator ^  an  mstrument  for  piercing  the  slips 
of  paper  with  the  apertures  in  the  order  required  to  form  the  messag& 
The  slip  of  paper  passes  through  a  guiding  groove,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
an  opening  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  to-and-fro  motion  of 
the  upper  end  of  a  frame  containing  three  punches,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  in  the  same  transverse  line.  Each  of  these  punches,  the  middle  one 
of  which  is  smaller  than  the  two  external  ones,  may  be  separately  elevated 
by  the  pressure  of  a  finger-key. 

"  By  the  pressure  of  either  finger-key,  simultaneously  with  the  elevation 
of  its  corresponding  punch,  in  order  to  perforate  the  paper,  two  different 
movements  are  successively  produced  :  first,  the  raising  of  a  clip  which 
holds  the  paper  firmly  in  its  position ;  and  secondly,  the  advancing  motion 
of  the  frame  containing  the  three  punches,  by  which  the  punch  which  is 
raised  carries  the  slip  of  paper  forward  the  proper  distance.  During  the 
reaction  of  the  key  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  clip  first 
fastens  the  paper,  and  then  the  frame  falls  back  to  its  normal  position. 
The  two  external  keys  and  punches  are  employed  to  make  the  holes,  which, 
grouped  together,  represent  letters  and  other  characters,  and  the  middle 
punch  to  make  holes  which  mark  the  intervals  between  the  letters. 

"The  second  apparatus  is  the  transmitter^  the  object  of  which  is  10 
receive  the  slips  of  paper  prepared  by  the  perforator,  and  to  transmit  the 
currents  in  the  order  and  direction  corresponding  to  the  holes  perforated 
in  the  slip.  This  it  effects  by  mechanism  somewhat  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  perforator  performs  its  functions.  An  eccentric  produces  ani 
regulates  the  occurrence  of  three  distinct  movements  :  i.  The  to-and-fro 
motion  of  a  small  frame  which  contains  a  groove  fitted  to  receive  the  slip 
of  paper,  and  K)  carry  it  forward  by  its  advancing  motion.  2.  The  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  a  spring-clip,  which  holds  the  slip  of  paper  firmly 
during  the  receding  motion,  but  allows  it  to  move  freely  during  the  advanc- 
ing motion.  3.  Tlie  simultaneous  elevation  of  three  wires  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  resting  at  one  of  their  ends  over  the  axis  of  the  eccentric, 
» and  their  free  ends  entering  corresponding  holes  in  the  grooved  frame. 
These  three  wires  are  not  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  eccentric,  but  each  end 
of  them  rests  against  it  by  the  upward  pressure  of  a  spring  ;  so  that  when 
alight  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  free  end  of  either  of  them,  it  is  capable 
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of  bcinij  separately  depressed.     When  the  slip  of  paper  is  not  inserted 

the  eccentric  is  in  action  ;  a  pin  attached  to  each  of  the  external  wires 
touches  during  the  advancing  and  receding  motions  of  the  frame  a  dHle- 
rent  spring ;  and  an  arrangement  is  adopted,  by  means  of  msulation  and 
contacts  properly  apphed,  by  which,  while  one  of  the  wires  is  elevated,  the 
other  remains  depressed  ;  the  current  passes  to  the  telegraphic  circuit  in 
one  direction,  and  passes  in  the  other  direction  when  ,thc  wire  before  ele- 
vated is  depressed » and  vice  vtrsd;  but  while  both  wires  are  simultaneously 
elevated  or  depressed  the  passing  of  the  current  is  interrupted.  When 
the  prepared  slip  of  paper  t<  inserted  in  the  groove,  and  moved  forward 
whenever  the  end  of  one  of  the  wires  enters  an  aperture  in  its  correspond- 
ing row,  the  current  passes  in  one  direction,  and  when  the  end  of  the  other 
Wire  enters  an  aperture  of  the  other  row,  it  passes  in  the  other  direction. 
By  this  means  the  currents  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  aufomait'atiiy 
in  their  proper  order  and  direction  to  give  the  requisite  variety  of  signals. 
The  middle  wire  only  acts  as  a  guide  during  the  operation  of  the  current. 

**  The  wheel  which  drives  the  eccentric  may  be  moved  by  the  hand,  or  by 
the  application  of  any  motive  power.  Where  the  movement  of  the  trans- 
mitter is  effected  by  machiner>",  asy  number  may  be  attended  to  by  one 
or  two  assistants^    This  transiMtlcr  requires  only  a  single  telegraphic  wire. 

*•  The  third  apparatus  is  the  ncarding  or  printing  apparattts^  which 
prints  or  impresses  legible  mark>nii  a  strip  of  paper,  corresponding  in 
"  icir  arrangement  with  the  aperturcb  in  the  perforated  paper.     The  pens 

styles  are  elevated  or  depressed  by  their  connection  with  the  moving 

ns  of  the  electro-magnets.  The  pens  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
Other  in  their  action,  and  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  current  passes 
through  the  coils  of  the  electro- mag  net  in  one  direction,  one  of  the  pens  is 
depressed,  and  when  it  passes  in  the  contrary  direction  the  other  is  de- 
pressed :  when  the  currents  cease,  light  springs  restore  the  pens  to  their 
elevated  points.  The  mode  of  supplying  the  pens  with  ink  is  the  follow* 
ing  :  A  reser\'oir  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  of  any  convenient 
length  and  breath,  is  made  in  a  piece  of  nveul,  the  interior  of  which  may 
be  gill  in  order  to  avoid  the  corrosive  action  of  the  ink  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
this  reservoir  are  two  holes,  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion the  ink  from  flowing  through  them  ;  the  ends  of  the  pens  are  placed 
immediately  above  these  small  apertures,  which  they  enter  when  the  electro- 
magnets act  upon  them,  carrying  with  them  a  sufficient  charge  of  ink  to 
make  a  legible  mark  on  a  ribbon  of  paper  passing  beneath  them.  Ihe 
motion  of  the  paper  ribbon  is  produced  and  regulated  by  apparatus  similar 
to  those  employed  in  other  register  and  printing  telegraphs/' 

The  mode  by  which  W^heatstone  proposed  to  indicate  the  letters  was 
fiovel,  consisting  in  dots  only,  the  numbers  and  positions  of  which  in  two 
""  cs  along  the  paper  ribbon  distinguished  the  letters— ilie  system  of  com- 
thc  symbols  being  still  identical  with  the  Morse  code,  only  t  j»e  dash 
►laced  by  a  dot  in  the  lower  lines  : 

WHEATSTONE*S  DOT  SIGNALS. 


D  E  F  G 

MORSE'S  DOT  AKD  DASH. 


H 


B 
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A  single  dot  in  the  upper  line  stood  for  E,  in  the  lower  line  for  T;  a  dot  in 
the  upper  line,  followed  by  one  in  the  lower  line  a  little  to  the  right,  repre- 
sented A  ;  one  in  the  lower  line,  followed  by  another  in  the  upper  line,  in- 
dicated N ;  and  so  on.  By  the  dot  printing  it  is  said  that  Wheatstone  would 
signal  700  letters  per  minute.  There  were,  however,  objections  to  the  new 
c(Kle  of  signals  :  all  the  world  had  agreed  to  use  the  Morse  alphabet,  and 
it  was  perhaps  less  liable  to  incorrect  reading ;  and  for  other  reasons  tMs 
more  rapid  signalling  was  unsuitable  for  submarine  lines.  The  apparatus 
has  therefore  been  modified  to  suit  the  dot  and  dash  system  of  signals,  and 
great  improvements  have  been  effected  by  Sir  Charles  on  the  original  in- 
struments, with  a  view  of  Increasing  the  rapidity  of  transmission  as  much 
as  possible.  The  paper  as  punched  for  the  Morse  signals  shows  a  row  of 
equidistant  holes  in  the  middle,  by  which  the  paper  is  ^ided  unifomly 
forward,  and  in  the  outer  rows  are  holes  arranged  in  pairs,  either  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other  or  obliquely — the  former  produce  dots  at  the  receiv- 
ing station,  the  latter  dashes.  From  60  to  100  words  can  thus  be  sent 
and  printed  in  one  mmute,  and  the  automatic  transmitting  system  can  be 
applied  to  the  needle,  or  any  other  form  of  telegraph. 

After  a  clerk  has  for  some  time  been  habituated  to  working  with  the 
Morse  instrument,  he  is  able  to  read  the  message  from  the  different  sounds 
made  by  the  armature,  as  dashes  or  dots  are  respectively  marked,  and  he 
usually  listens  to  the  message,  and  transcribes  it  at  once  into  ordinary 
language  by  the  ear  alone.  This  observation  soon  led  to  the  adoption  of 
sound  alone  as  the  means  of  signalling,  and  an  instrument  on  this  plan  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  recording  telegraphs,  that  of  Hughes 
may  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  message  is  printed  at  the  receiving  station 
in  distinct  Roman  characters ;  and  as  only  a  single  instantaneous  current 
is  required  to  be  sent  for  each  letter,  the  speed  with  which  a  message  can 
be  dispatched  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  with  the  Morse  instrument 
These  advantages  are,  however,  obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  great  delicacy 
and  complexity  in  the  apparatus,  so  that  it  is  unfit  for  ordinar>'  use,  although 
it  is  much  employed  on  important  lines,  where  competent  operators  and 
skilled  mechanics  and  electricians  are  at  hand  to  keep  it  duly  regulated. 
This  machine  is  too  complicated  for  a  full  description  in  these  pages, 
although  it  is  the  best  form  of  type-printing  telegraph,  and  possesses  a 
special  feature  in  the  fact  that  the  printing  is  done  whilst  the  wheel  cann- 
ing the  types  is  in  rapid  rotation.  The  reader  will  find  full  and  untechni- 
cal  descriptions  of  this  and  of  all  the  more  important  forms  of  telegraphic 
apparatus  in  Mr.  K.  Sabine's  useful  "  History  and  Progress  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph,"  or  in  Lardner's  work  as  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Bright. 

From  the  numerous  fonns  of  dial  telegraphs  we  select  two  for  descrip- 
tion. All  these  instruments  are  characterized  by  what  is  called  the  "step- 
by-step  "  movement,  and  differ  in  their  mechanical  details,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  the  currents,  some  being  driven  by 
electro-magnets  and  others  by  galvanic  batteries.  Their  principle  maybe 
easily  explained.  Suppose  that  a  ratchet-wheel,  having  twenty-six  teeth, 
is  mounted  on  an  axis  carrying  a  hand  over  a  dial  having  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  inscribed  upon  it.  A  simple  arrangement  in  connection  with  an 
electro-magnet,  somewhat  like  the  escapement  of  a  clock,  will  ser\'e  to 
advance  the  wheel  by  one  tooth  each  time  a  current  passes.  The  diagram, 
Fig.  289,  will  at  once  make  this  principle  clear.  E  is  the  elcctro-m^piet, 
F  Uie  armature,  separated  \>^  vYit  spTVTv^,^^\x^m^^\x!a!B»ftt^  except  when 
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the  current  passes,  when  the  catch,  c,  draws  down  the  tooth  in  which  it  is 
engaged,  so  that  a  tooth  passes  under  the  point  at  D ;  and  when  the  current 
ceases^  the  spring,  s,  brings  up  the  catch  to  engage  the  succeeding  tooth, 
and  thus  the  hand  moves  step  by 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
advancing  each  time  the  electric  cir- 
cuit is  closed  by  one  twcnty*sixtli  of  a 
revolution.  In  Fig,  290  is  represented 
lecture-table  models  of  a  step-by-step 
indicating  and  transmitting  instru- 
ment, as  constructed  by  M,  Froment, 
of  Paris,  These  instruments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  extremities  of  a 
long  line  of  wire.  The  left-hand 
figure  is  the  manipulator,  or  sending 
instrument,  in  which  the  operator  has 
merely  to  quickly  turn  round  the 
index  in  the  direction  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  by  means  of  the  knob,  P, 
until  it  points  to  the  desired  letter, 
pause  at  the  letter  for  an  instant,  and 
then  quickly  continue  the  movement 
until  his  index  points  to  the  cross  at 
the  top  of  the  dial,  where  he  pauses 
if  the  word  is  spelt  out,  and,  if  not, 
continues  the  rotation  until  he  arrives  at  the  next  letter,  and  so  oil    All 


Fig.  2^,—7hc SUp-bysUp 


Fig.  2^,—Fromeni's  Dials. 


these  movements  and  pauses  the  hand  on  the  indicator  will  acetirately 
-epcat.  And  rhe  reason  of  rhis  may  be  seen  by  ohsen-ing  that  the  battery 
contans  nrc  m;ide  by  the  projections  on  the  mciaUic  ^"\\ee\,^>">M\v\(^Va 
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with  the  index.  The  spring,  N,  is  always  in  contact  with  the  whecl»  bul 
the  spring,  M,  has  such  a  shape  that  contact  is  alternately  made  and  broken 
as  the  projections  and  spaces  pass  it  It  is  obvious  thai  the  needle  of  the 
indicator  will  therefore  advance  over  the  same  letters  as  the  index  of  the 
communicator, 

A  very  elegant  dial  instrument  has  been  invented  by  Sir  Charles  \Mieil- 
stone,  m  which  magneto-electric  currents  are  made  use  of.  I  n  Fi^,  ^\ 
communicator  and  indicator  are  represented  mounted  In  one  mill 

box.   The  larger  dial  is  the  communicator,  and  its  circumfen  ikd 


Fig.  z^in—Wheatstone's  Universal  Dial  Telegraph, 

into  thirty  equal  spaces,  in  which  are  the  twenty-six  letters  of  tJie  alphabdi 
three  punctuation  marks,  and  a  -f.  In  an  inner  circle  are  two  scrieiof 
numerals  and  other  signs.  About  the  circumference  of  the  dial  are  thirty 
small  buttons  or  projecting  keys^  coveniently  arranged,  so  as  to  be  read'Iy 
depressed  by  the  touch  of  a  ftngen  Inside  of  the  box  a  strong  permanent 
horse-shoe  magnet  is  fixed,  and  near  its  poles  a  pair  of  armatures  of  ^'^ 
iron  cores  with  insulated  wire  coils  revolve  when  the  handle.  A,  is  turT>e<it 
as  in  the  machines  described  in  the  last  article.  In  this  manner  »  5cri^ 
of  waves  or  short  currents  of  electricity  are  produced  in  the  condudors 
when  the  circuit  is  complete,  and  the  currents  are  alternately  in  opposite 
directions,  so  that  fifteen  revolutions  of  the  coils  will  produce  fifteen  cur- 
rents in  one  direction  and  fifteen  in  the  other.  A  piiiinn  on  the  same 
spindle  as  the  coils  works  with  a  wheel  on  the  axis  carrying  the  poinic 
on  the  dial,  so  that  the  pointer  makes  a  complete  revoln*"^^"  --  '^tfcn 
as  the  handle,   A,   makes   fifteen   turns.      Each  of  the   ri  '^^ 

will  pass  through  the  mdicator,  I,  and  through  the  line  to  il  .  ^.^  -^ 
lion,  where  they  will,  by  a  step-by-step  movement,  advance  the  needle  c^ 
the  indicator.  So  thai  i\\e  VvaiYvd  of  the  dial  and  the  needle  of  the  inelifal^ 
at  the  sending  siauotv,  and  v\v;ax  cA  ^^  '\TkfiLvcaXKt  ^^dcvt  ^<&Vitjev!L  Citation,  ^^ 
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Uiwiiltaneously  be  poinling  lo  the  same  letter  on  their  respective  dials; 
ihev  vvrtuld  conttnue  to  move  round  these,  ever  pointinj^  to  the  same 
letter^  so  long  as  the  handle.  A,  is  turned.  How,  then,  is  the  sender  to  cause 
the  needle  of  his  correspondenr>  instrument  10  pause  at  any  desired  letter  ? 
Not  by  stopping  the  revolution  of  the  handle,  \^  tor  ihat  could  not  be  done 
so  as  to  send  just  the  right  number  of  currents,  inasmuch  as  Xtx^  rotating 
armatures  could  not  be  mstanily  stopped.    The  mode  of  causing  the  indi- 

f^rs  to  pause  at  any  required  letter  is  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious,  h  has 
n  already  mentioned  that  the  step-by  step  movement  take?  place  at 
ry  current  whit  h  passes  through  the  line»  including  the  two  indicators, 

'and  that  thirty  such  currents  pass  at  each  revolution  of  the  pointer  of  the 
communicator.  But  when  these  currents  no  longer  flow,  the  indicators,  of 
course,  stop;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  movements  i>  reconciled  with  the 
conlmuous  production  of  the  currents  by  having  a  scnes  of  little  levers» 
each  connected  with  one  ot  the  buttons,  and  so  arranged  that  when  one  of 
these  has  been  pushed  down,  the  lever  slops  the  revoluiion  when  it  liai  1  ome 
round  of  an  atm  on  the  same  central  axis  as  the  pointer,  and  riding  loosely 
on  a  hollow  spindle,  vvhich  bears  the  toothed  wheel,  diiven  by  the  pinion 
already  spoken  of.  The  projecting  arm  is  provided  with  a  spring,  which 
falls  between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  arm  15  with  certainty  car- 
ried round  with  the  wheel  But  where  a  button  has  been  pushed  down,  its 
lever  catches  the  arm,  lifting  its  spring  away  from  the  teeth  of  the  wheeL 
So  long  as  the  key  remams  down,  the  arrested  arm  make^  a  short  metallic 
circuit  by  its  contact,  and  no  currents  pass  mto  the  line,  fur  they  take 
the  shortest  path.  The  key  is  raised  only  when  another  is  depressed, 
and  then  the  arm  and  the  pointer  immediately  resume  their  revolution 
until  they  again  become  stationary  at  the  letter  correspondmg  with  the  key 
which  has  been  pushed  down*  Suppose  the  key  of  +,  the  ^ero  of  the  dial, 
10  be  down,  which  is  the  proper  condition  ol  the  apparatus  when  a  mes- 
sage has  to  be  dispatched.  The  operator  having  rung  a  beli  at  the  distant 
end,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  person  who  receives  his  message,  begins 
to  turn  the  handle,  a,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  revolutions  per  second.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  no  current  is  passing  into  the  line,  and  the  fingers  of 
both  his  communicator  and  indicator  remain  stationary,  as  does  also  that 
of  the  indicator  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line.  Now.  suppose  he  has  to 
spell  the  word  **  FOX.^'  He  turns  the  handle  a  continuously  with  his 
nght  hand  the  whole  time  he  is  sending  the  message ;  ;»nd,  manipulating 
the  keys  with  his  left,  he  depresses  that  oppfjsite  to  the  letter  F.  By  this 
action'the  key  opposite  +  is  raised,  for  the  levers  are  pressed  into  notches 
against  a  watch-chain,  which  has  just  enough  slack  to  allow  one  lever 
10  enter  a  notch,  and  therefore  the  pressure  otanother  lever  always  raises 
the  key  last  depressed.  When  the  operator  presses  down  the  F  key,  the  -♦- 
rises,  the  radial  arm  is  instantly  released,  and  with  the  index  is  carried  on 
to  F,  where  it  stops  ;  and  the  contacts  will  have,  during  that  movement, 
sent  six  currents  into  the  line,  so  that  the  fingers  of  both  indicators  will 
also  point  to  F.  When  the  pointer  of  the  communicator  has  made  just  a 
visible  pause  at  F,  he  pushes  down  the  key  of  O,  and  all  the  three  pointers 
recommence  their  journeys  towards  that  letter.  The  operator  must,  of 
course,  wait  until  they  have  reached  it  and  paused  an  instant,  when  he 
depresses  the  button  opposite  X  ;  and  when  the  index  has  pointed  at  that, 
be  pushes  down  the  -f  key,  whereby  the  fingers  all  arrest  their  movements 
at  that  p*jint,  indicating  that  the  word  is  completed*    In  the  case  supposed 

J^  word  is  completed  by  a  single  revoluiion  of  the  ^vniers  \  b^ii  \kv^  \\^ 
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of  course,  not  usually  the  case  ;  thus,  in  indicating  the  syllable  "  PON " 
nearly  three  complete  revolutions  would  be  required. 

This  admirable  little  instrument  was  designed  for  the  use  of  private 
persons,  and  is  largely  used  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Its  great  compact- 
ness and  simplicity  of  operation  render  it  highly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  no  battery  required,  and  all  the  inconvenient  attention  demanded 
by  a  battery  is  therefore  dispensed  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magnets 
gradually  lose  their  power,  and  after  a  time  must  be  re-magnetixed  ;  and 
the  electro-motive  force  developed  in  these  instruments  is  insufficient  for 
lengths  of  line  much  exceeding  loo  miles.  For  shorter  lines,  and  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  these  instruments  are  perfection. 

Very  interesting  forms  of  telegraph  are  those  in  which  a  despatch  is  not 
merely  written  or  printed,  but  actually  transcribed  as  a  facsimile  of  the 
writing  in  the  original ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  possible  for  a  design  to  be 
drawn  telegraphically  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Like  the 
Hughes'  printing  telegraph,  the  instruments  which  produce  these  appa- 
rently marvellous  results  require  synchronous  movements  at  the  two 
stations.  But  although  they  are  scientifically  successful,  there  appears  to 
be  no  public  demand  for  these  copying  telegraphs.  One  of  the  best  known 
is  Bonelli's,  which  dispatches  its  messages  automatically  when  they  have 
been  set  up  in  raised  metal  types  precisely  similar  to  the  Roman  capitals 
in  the  type  of  the  ordinary  printer.  In  Bonelli  s  and  most  other  copying 
telegraphs  the  impressions  are  produced  by  chemical  decompositions- 
effected  at  the  receivmg  station  on  the  paper  prepared  to  receive  the  mes- 
sage. By  Bonelli's  instrument  it  is  said  that  when  the  type  has  been  set 
up,  messages  can  be  sent  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  1,200  words  in  one 
minute  of  time  !  The  action  of  this  system  is  such  that  it  is  proved  to  be 
possible  to  reproduce  in  a  few  seconds — at  York,  say — the  very  characters 
of  a  page  of  type  the  moment  before  set  up  in  London.  The  limits  of  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  details  of  this  invention  ;  but  we  here  place  before 
the  reader  a  facsimile  of  the  letters  printed  by  it  at  the  receivmg  stations. 

BONELU'S  CHEMICAL   TELEGRAPH 

We  have  to  describe  two  other  forms  of  instruments  for  receiving  tele- 
graphic signals,  both  contrived  with  consummate  skill  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  and,  though  exhibiting  no  new  principle  in  any  of  their  parts, 
both  fine  examples  of  beautiful  adjustment  of  materials  for  a  desired  end. 
In  these  forms  of  apparatus,  the  delicacy  of  the  mechanical  construction, 
and  the  accurate  relations  of  one  part  to  another,  have  produced  resuhs  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance.  Fig.  292  represents  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter^ an  instrument  which  has  not  only  proved  of  the  highest  value  in 
scientific  researches,  bur  is  of  the  first  importance  in  submarine  telegraphy. 
It  is  in  principle  nothing  more  than  the  single-needle  telegraph,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  construction.  A  very  small  and  light  magnet,  such 
i«  might  be  formed  by  a  fragment  of  the  main-spring  of  a  watch,  |ths  of 
an  inch  long,  say,  i?  attached  to  the  back  of  a  little  circular  mirror,  made 
of  extremely  thin  silvered  glass,  also  about  Jths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
mirror  and  magnet  are  suspended  by  a  single  cocoon-fibre,  so  fine  as  to  be 
almost  invisible,  in  the  centre  of  a  coil.  A,  of  fine  silk-covered  copper  wire. 
In  front  of  the  suspended  mirror,  in  the  axis  of  the  coil,  is  placea  a  lens  nf 
about  four  feet  foca\  d\slat\ce,  ^xv^  o^^«^\.^  x^  \!c^s  \&  ql  scceen  having  a 
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FlO,  292.^ — The  Mirror  Galvanometer. 


»lit»  B,  in  the  centre,  behind  which  is  placed  a  paraffin  lamp,  D.  The  screen 
IS  provided  with  a  paper  scale,  c,  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  is  placed  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  feel  from  the  little  mirror.  It  follows,  from  this 
arrangement,  thai  when  the  light  passing  through  the  slit  falls  upon  the 
mirror,  it  is  reflected  again  through  the  lens,  and  an  image  of  the  slit  is 
seen  on  the  scale.  This  image  is  immediately  above  the  slit  when  the  beam 
falls  perpendicularly  upon  the  mirror,  and  this  condition  may  be  brought 
about  by  properly  placmg  the  apparatus  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian* The  directive  power  of  the  earth  over  the  little  suspended  magnet 
is»  however,  almost  annulled  by  properly  fixing  the  steel  magnet,  E,  which 
slides  upon  the  upright  rod,  so  that  the  suspended  magnet  is  thus  free  to 
obey  the  least  force  impressed  upon  it  by  a  curren*  passing  through  the 
coil.  And  when  the  mirror  is  deflected  through  a  certain  angle,  the  image 
on  the  scale  will  be  deflected  to  twice  that  angle,  and  thus  the  smallest 
movements  of  the  suspended  magnet  are  readily  recogmzed ;  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  length  of  the  beam  of  light,  which  forms  a  weightless  index, 
but  because  they  are  doubled  by  this  increased  angular  deflection. 

When  the  signals  are  being  rapidly  transmitted  through  a  long  s^ub- 
manne  line,  the  currents  at  the  receivm*  station  are  much  enfeebled  and 
retarded,  and  the  result  is  that  the  movements  of  a  suspended  needle  have 
by  no  means  the  decided  character  which  is  seen  in  the  instruments  con- 
nected with  land  lines.    The  signals  through  a  submarine  cable  could  not 
therefore  be  received  by  anr>'  apparatus  which  required  a  certain  strength 
of  cifrrent  \  but  the  mirror  galvanometer  indicates  every  change  in  the 
urrcnts,  and  the  apparently  irregular  motions  of  the  spot  of  light  can  be 
Interpreted  by  a  skilled  clerk,  who,  by  long  experience,  recognizeSj  in  quite 
Itsstmtlar  cftccts,  the  same  signal  sent  by  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  in 
'  eciscly  the  same  way.    Thus  a  first  contact,  corresponding  with  a  dot  of 
Morse  alphabet,  may  cause  the  light  to  move  some  distance  on  the 
tale,  a  second  contact  immediately  succeeding  moves  it  but  a  little  way 
^rtherj  and  a  third  may  occasion  a  movement  hardly  perceptible. 
'  The  messages  sent  by  the  mirror  galvanometer  must  be  read  as  they 
fe  fff  eived;  and,  as  a  telegraphic  instrument,  it  is  wanting  in  the  manifest 
>  attending  a  rirording  instrument.     Sir  W.  Thomson     vk^A!^^ 
Jcvised  anotlier  receiving  instrument  of  great  dehcacy,  which  is 
Bnaea  tlie  syphan  ri£^rdgr^    We  cannot  here  descrvbe  \v^  ^te»x^\^  tcMt- 
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chanical  and  electrical  details,  but  the  chief  feature  is  that  the  attractiooi 
and  repulsions  of  the  currents  are  made  to  produce  oscillations  in  a  syphon 
formed  of  an  extremely  fine  glass  tube,  the  shorter  branch  of  which  dips  in 
a  trough  of  ink,  and  the  longer  branch  terminates  opposite  to,  but  not 
touching,  a  band  of  paper,  which  is  continuously  and  regularly  drawn  along 
by  clockwork  while  the  message  is  being  received.  The  tube  is  a  mere 
hair-like  hollow  filament  of  glass,  and  the  ink,  which  would  not  itself  flow 
from  a  tube  of  so  fine  a  bore,  is  squirted  out  by  electrical  repulsion  when 
the  insulated  reservoir  in  which  it  is  contained  is  electrified  at  the  receiving 
station  by  an  ordinary  machine.  The  message  as  written  by  this  instni- 
ment  appears  thus : 


^     A   e 


y  J.    h 


o  n 


r  e  c  o    !• 


#  /• 


The  reader,  on  comparing  these  signals  with  the  Morse  code  on  page 
560,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  their  relation  to  it. 


TELEGRAPHIC  LINES. 

T  T  now  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  h'ne,  that  is,  the  conductor 
•■•    by  which  the  sending  and  receiving  instruments  are  united,  and  along 
which  the  currents  flow.     Overhead  lines  are  nearly  always  constructed 
with  iron  wires,  which  are  usually  }  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  coated  with 
some  substance  to  protect  them  from  oxidation.   Zinc  is  often  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  wire  being  drawn  through  melted  zinc,  by  which  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  film  of  this  metal — a  process  known  as  **  galvanizing  "  iron. 
Another  mode  is  to  cover  the  wires  with  tar,  or  to  varnish  them  from  lime 
to  time  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  this  musl  be  done  in  populous  places, 
where  the  gases  in  the  air  are  liable  to  act  upon  the  zinc.  Sometimes  under- 
ground wires  are  used,  and  these  are  often  niade  of  copper,  covered  with 
gntta-percha,  and  are  laid  in  wooden  troughs,  or  in  iron  pipes.     They  are 
protected  by  having  tape  or  other  material,  saturated  with  tar  or  bitumen, 
wound  round  them.    The  poles  employed  to  suspend  the  overhead  wires 
are  generally  made  of  larch  or  fir,  of  such  a  length  that  when  securely 
fixed  in  the  ground  they  rise  12  ft  to  25  ft.  above  it,  and  at  the  top  have  a 
diameter  of  about  5  in.   About  thirty  poles  are  required  for  each  mile,  and 
every  tenth  pole  forms  a  "  stretching-post,"  being  made  stronger  than  the 
others  and  provided  with  some  appliance  by  which  the  wires  can  be  tight- 
ened when  required.    The  wires  are  attached  to  the  posts  by  insulating 
supports;  but  at  every  pole  there  is  always  some  "leakage,"  the  amount  of 
which  depends  on  the  form,  material,  and  condition  of  the  insulators. 
Glass  is  quite  unsuitable,  because  its  surface  strongly  attracts  moisture, 
which  thus  forms  a  conducting  filnL     All  things  considered,  porcelain  is 
found  to  be  the  best  insulating  material  for  this  purpose,  since  moisture  is 
not  readily  deposited  on  its  surface,  and  even  rain  runs  off  without  wetting 
it ;  and  it  is  durable,  strong,  and  clean.     Fig.  293  shows  a  telegraph  post, 
with  brown  salt-glazed  stotv^>«i2A^'\tks>3^2X^T%^%VvsS^ 
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a  perspective  view  and  section  of  one  of  them.   Another  form  of  insulator^ 
4iown  in  Fig.  294,  has  a  stalk  or  hook  of  porcelain,  with  a  notch,  into  which 


^o 


Fig.  293. —  Telegraph  Post  and  Insulators, 

die  wire  is  simply  lifted,  and  is  protected  above  by  a  porcelain  belL    This 
form,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  that  most  generally  used. 


FjG.  294. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarKea  that  only  a  single  wire  is  required  with  most 
oi  the  modem  instrum.ents  for  communication  between  any  two  places. 
Eac^  of  the  many  wires  often  seen  attached  to  the  telltg:c9.pYi  ^%\s>  ^^tss^'d^ 
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road  or  railway  represents  a  distinct  line  of  communication — that  is,  one 
wire  may  connect  the  two  termini,  another  may  jom  an  intermediate  station 
and  a  terminus,  a  third  may  belong  to  two  intermediate  stations,  and  so  on. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  discovery  by  Steinheil  of  the  apparent  con- 
ducting power  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  we  must  continue  to  think  of  complete 
circuits,  we  must  regard  the  earth  as  replacing  for  tel^^phic  purposes  the 
second  or  return  wire,  which  was  at  Hrst  supposed  essentiaL  For  mstanoe. 


9L9UQM 


Fig.  295.— ff^ir^  Circuit. 


when  a  battery  current  had  to  be  sent  from  Station  A,  Fig.  295,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  be  London,  to  Station  B,  which  we  may  call  Slough,  it  was 
at  first  thought  requisite  to  provide  a  wire  for  the  return  of  the  current  after 
it  had  traversed  the  coils  at  the  receiving  station.  But  now  the  connections 
are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  296,  where  the  return  wire  is  dispensed  with, 


FlO.  296. — Wire  and  Earth  Ciradt, 

except  a  small  portion  at  each  end,  which  is  connected  with  a  large  plate 
of  copper  buried  in  the  earth  ;  the  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, according  to  the  commonly  received  notion.  By  this  plan  the  current 
is  increased  in  intensity,  for  the  "earth  circuit"  appears  to  offer  less 
resistance  than  the  copper  wire.  The  view,  however,  which  regards  the 
earth  not  as  a  conductor  in  the  same  sense  as  the  wire,  but  as  the  great 
reservoir  or  storehouse  of  electricity^  accords  better  with  known  facts. 

The  spread  of  telegraph  lines,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  mode  of  com- 
munication is  used  by  the  public,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  particulars 
regarding  the  Central  Telegraphic  Office  in  London.  The  management  of 
all  the  public  telegraph  lines  in  Great  Britain  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Post  Office  authorities,  and  the  arrangements  at  the  central  office  in 
London  are  an  admirab^le  specimen,  of  administrative  organization.  The 
Central  Telegraph  Office  occupies  a  very  large  and  handsome  building 
opposite  the  General  Post  Ofnce,  St  MartinVle-Grand.     In  one  vast 
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apartmeni  in  this  building,  containing  ranges  of  tables,  in  all  three- quarters 
of  a  mile  long,  may  be  seen  upwards  of  six  hundred  telcjrraph  instninienls, 
besides  a  number  of  stations  for  the  receipt  and  transmission  of  bundles 
ctf  messages  by  pneumatic  dispatch.     The  number  of  clerk>  employed  in 

rking  the  instruments  js  1,200,  and  about  three-fourths  of  ihese  arc 
lemales.  The  wires  from  each  instrument  are  conducted  below  ihc  floor 
of  the  apartment  to  a  board  where  they  terminate  in  binding-screws, 
marked  with  the  number  of  the  instrument.  The  same  board  has  binding* 
screws^  with  battery  connections,  and  others  which  form  the  terminals  of 
the  telegraph  lines,  and  thus  the  requisite  connections  are  leadily  made. 
The  tiatteries  are  placed  in  a  lower  room,  which  contains  about  23,000 
cells  of  DanielFs  construction,  formed  into  nearly  1,000  distinct  batteries, 
in  each  of  which  the  number  of  cells  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the 
line  through  which  the  current  has  to  pass.  Thus,  the  battery  which 
supplies  the  currents  that  are  sent  through  the  coils  of  the  instrument  at 
Edinburgh  consists  of  60  cells»  but  one-sixth  of  that  number  suffices  for 
some  of  the  short  lines.  The  instrument  almost  exclusively  used  is  the 
Morse  recorder,  and  Wheatstone's  automatic  punching  machine  and  trans- 
mitters  are  in  constant  employment.  There  are  also  some  examples  of 
other  instruments  to  be  seen  in  operation,  such  as  the  Hughes  type  print- 
ing telegraph,  the  American  sounder,  a  few  A,  B,  C  dial  instruments,  and 
a  solitary  specmien  of  a  double-needle  instrument.  Upv^'ards  of  jo,ooo 
messages  pass  through  this  office  each  day. 

But  the  most  >triking  achievements  in  connection  with  telegraphy  are 
the  great  submarine  Imes  which  unite  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Morse 
and  Wheatstone  about  ike  same  time  <  11^43)  independently  experimented 
with  sub-aqueous  insulated  wires,  and  their  success  gave  rise  to  numerous 
projects  for  submarine  hnes.  How  far  any  of  these  might  have  been  practi- 
cal need  not  here  be  discussed,  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  some  years 
after  this,  the  electrical  properties  of  gutta-percha  were  recognized,  and 
this  material,  so  admirably  adapted  for  forming  the  insulating  covering  of 


Fig.  297. — Submarine  Cahk  biiwttn  Davir  and  Calais, 

Wtrcs.  w:is  taken  advantage  of  by  Brett  and  Co.,  who  obtained  the  right  of 
c  :  an  electric  telegraph  between  France  and  England,  and  they 

SI  m  laying  down  the  first  submarine  cable.    This  cable  extended 

from  Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez  near  Calais,  and  the  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  cable  was  severed  wnthin  a  week  by  the 
sharp  rnck^  on  which  it  rested  near  the  French  coast.  It  proved, hi>w ever, 
the  excellent  insulating  property  of  the  new  material,  and  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  submarine  telegraphic  communication.    Another  cable 
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was  manufactured,  in  which  the  gutta-percha  core  was  [nrotected  by  a  cover- 
ing of  iron  wires  laid  specially  on  the  exterior,  and  thus  coiid>uiiDg  greats' 
security  with  a  far  larger  amount  of  tenacity.  A  view  and  section  of  tint 
— the  nrst  practically  successful  submarine  cable — are  given  in  Y'^Tfpxk 
the  real  size.  It  has  four  separate  copper  wires,  ear%  insulatea  widi  a 
covering  of  gutta-percha,  and  the  whole  was  spun  with  tarred  henqi  intD 
the  form  of  a  rope,  and  protected  with  an  outer  covering  of  ten  of  the 
thickest  iron  wires  wound  spirally  upon  it  The  cable  when  complete 
was  27  miles  in  length,  and  each  mile  weighed  7  tons.  This  cable  wis 
laid  in  1851,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  in  constant  use»  with  die  ex- 
ception of  a  few  interruptions  from  accidental  ruptures.  Its  success  im- 
mediately led  to  the  construction  of  other  cables  connecting  England  with 
Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  &c.  In  1855  the  practicability  of  an  Adaatic 
cable  was  no  longer  doubted,  and  ^350,000  were  soon  subscribed  by  the 
public  for  the  project.  A.  cable  was  manufactured  weighing  10  tons  to  the 
mile,  and  in  August,  1857,338  miles  of  it  had  been  successfully  paid  out  bythe 
ships  when  the  cable  parted.  Better  paving-out  apparatus  was  now  devised 
— self-releasing  brakes  were  constructed,  so  that  the  cable  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  too  great  a  strain ;  and  in  1858  another  cable,  requiring  a  stnin 
of  3  tons  to  break  it,  was  manufactured,  and  the  laying  of  it  commenced 
in  mid-ocean — the  Mcrgera  and  Agamemnon  going  in  opposite  directions, 
and  paying  out  as  they  proceeded.  Twice  the  cable  was  severed,  twice 
the  ships  met  and  repaired  the  injury  ;  but  the  third  time,  when  they  were 
200  miles  apart,  the  cable  again  broke.  But  again  the  attempt  was  repeated, 
and  this  time  success  crowned  the  effort ;  for  on  the  5th  of  August  ue  two 
continents  were  telej^raphically  connected.  Unfortunately  the  electric  con- 
tinuity failed  after  the  cable  had  been  a  month  in  use. 

Seven  years  elapsed  before  another  endeavour  was  made ;  but  die 
experience  gained  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  was  not  lost ;  and  in  1865 
another  cable  had  been  constructed,  and  the  Great  EasterH  was  em- 
ployed in  laying  it.  In  this  the  conductor  was  composed  of  seven  copper 
wires  twisted  into  one  strand,  covered  with  several  layers  of  insulating 
material,  and  covered  externally  with  eleven  stout  iron  wires,  each  of  which 
was  itself  protected  by  a  covering  of  hemp  and  tar.  This  cable  was  2,600 
miles  long,  and  contained  25.000  miles  of  copper  wire,  35,000  miles  of  iron 
wire,  and  400,000  miles  of  hempen  strands,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  go 
twenty-four  times  round  the  wt)rld.  It  was  carefully  made,  mile  by  mile, 
formed  into  lengths  of  800  miles,  and  shipped  on  board  the  Great  Eastern 
in  enormous  iron  tanks,  which  weighed,  with  their  contents,  more  than 
5,800  tons.  This  cable  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Glass  and  Elliot, 
at  Greenwich,  to  whom  the  iron  wire  for  the  outer  covering  was  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Horsfall,  of  Birmingham.  Fig.  298  represents 
the  workshops  with  the  iron  wire  in  process  of  making.  The  great  ship 
sailed  from  Valentia  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1865,  and  the  paying  out  com- 
/nenced.  Constant  communication  was  kept  up  with  the  shore,  and  signals 
exchanged  with  the  instrument-room  at  Valentia,  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  299,  where,  among  various  instruments  invented  by  Sir  W.  Thompson, 
may  be  seen  his  mirror  galvanometer.  After  several  mishaps,  which  re- 
quired the  cable  to  be  raised  for  repairs  after  it  had  been  laid  in  deep 
water,  the  Great  Eastern  had  paid  out  about  1,186  miles  of  cable,  and  was 
1,062  miles  from  Valentia,  when  a  loss  of  insulation  in  the  cable  was  dis- 
covered by  the  electricians  on  board.  This  indicated  some  defect  in  the 
portion  paid  out,  and  the  usual  work  of  raising  up  again  had  to  be  once 


&rc  Tenoned  to.  During  thii  pRKAJaS  tlie  cable  parted,  and  Fi^;:.  300 
,ows  the  scene  on  board  the  Greni  Etistfrn  produced  by  this  occurrence, 
i  represented  by  an  artist  of  the"  Ulustnited  London  News"  who  accom- 
jiicd  the  expediu-'n,  Ihc  broken  cable  was  caught  several  limes  by 
upoel&i  and  raised  a  mile  or  more  from  the  bottom,  but  ihc  tackle  v^oiwi 
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unable  to  resist  the  strain,  and  four  limes  it  broke ;  and  after  the  spot  had 
been  marked  by buoys^  the  Ureat  Emtetn  stcanr^H  b.'^^-  t,i  TnT^rum,.-  the 
failure  of  the  great  enterprise.    For  this  5,500 111  i.^r 

been  made,  and  4,000  miles  of  it  lay  uselessly  a i  vi:  .: ^jn, 

after  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  had  been  swaliowed  gp  m  tlieso 
attempts. 


r^r^t- 
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Fig,  299* — Tki  Imirumint'Riwm  at  VaUniia, 

But  these  disasters  did  not  crush  the  hopes  ofll^e  pn>motcrs  of  the  great 
enterpnse,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Gnat  Eaitern  again  sailed  with 
a  new  cable,  the  construction  of  which  is  shown  of  the  actual  siie,  in 
Fig.  joi.  In  this  there  is  a  strand  of  seven  twisted  copper  wires,  as  before, 
forming  the  electric  conductor;  round  this  are  four  coalings  of  gutta-percha; 
and  ?.uaoundmg  these  is  a  layer  of  juie,  which  is  protected  by  ten  iron 
wires  (No  io»  B.W.G  )  of  Webster  and  Hoisfall's  homogeneous  metali 
twisted  spirally  about  the  cable;  and  each  wire  is  env'efoped  in  spftal 
strands  of  Manilla  hemp.  The  Great  Eastern  sailed  on  the  I3t!i  ol  July, 
and  on  the  28th  the  American  end  of  the  cable  was  sphced  to  the  shore 
section  »n  Newfoundland,  and  the  two  continents  were  again  electrically 
connected.  Thej^ave  since  been  even  more  so,  for  the  cable  of  1865  \vas 
eventually  fished  up,  and  its  electrical  condition  was  found  to  be  improved 
rather  than  mjured  by  its  sojourn  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
spliced  to  a  new  length  of  cable,  which  was  successfully  laid  by  the  GrtM 
^Eiutern^  and  was  soon  joined  to  a  Newfoundland  shore  cable.  There 
were  now  two  cables  connectmg  England  and  America,  and  one  connect* 
ing  America  and  France  has  since  been  laid.  At  the  present  tinie  up* 
wards  of  20,000  miles  ot  submerged  wires  are  in  constant  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Certain  interesting  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  connectiDn  witli 
submarine  cables,  and  some  o\  vW  tvov\oT\^^\v\Ot\^tK:tlOTcwul\-  ccitenained 


as  10  the  speed  of  electricity  have  beett  abandoned,  for  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  electricity  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  a  velocity,  since  the 
same  quantitjr  of  electricity  can  be  made  to  traverse  the  same  disunce  with 
extremely  different  speeds.  No  effect  can  be  perceived  in  the  most  deh- 
cate  instruments  in  Newfoundland  for  one-fifth  of  a  second  after  contact 
has  been  made  at  V^alentia  :  after  the  lapse  of  another  fifth  of  a  second  the 
received  current  has  attained  about  seven  per  cent  of  its  greatest  perma- 
nent strength,  and  in  three  seconds  will  have  reached  it.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  the  current  is  flowing  into  the  cable  at  Valentia  with  its 
maximum  intensity.  Fig.  302  expresses  these  facts  by  a  mode  of  repre- 
sentation which  IS  extremely  convenient.  Along  the  line  o  X  the  regular 
intervals  of  time  in  tenths  of  seconds  are  marked*  commencing  from  o,  and 
the  mtensity  of  the  current  at  each  instant  is  expressed  by  the  length  of 
the  upright  Imc  which  can  be  drawn  between  o  x  and  the  curve.  The  curve 
therefore  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  slate  of  the  current  throughout  the  whole 
time.  If  after  nearly  a  second's  contact  with  the  battery  the  cable  be  con- 
ed with  the  earth  at  the  dSstint  f>n<i  tfic  rming  intensity  of  the  current 
be  checked   and  then  ro  decline  somewhat  more 

lualfy  than  it  rose,  as  imi  ending  branch  of  the  curve 

joa.  A  Hnle  rcffection  will  show  the  unsuitabiUl^  tot  ^vxcVcvirt^uv^^ 
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struments  which  require  a  fixed  strength  to  work  them.  We  may  re 
that,  supposing  a  receiving  insirument  were  in  connection  with  the  Alia 

Cable  which  retjmred  the  maximum  strengtli  of  the  receiveil  current  1 

work  it,  the  scndmg  clerk  would  ha\  e  to  maintain  contact  for  three  seconds 


Fig.  io\,—AtUviti€  Tiitgraph  Cadli^  i«66. 


before  this  intensity  would  be  reached,  and  then,  after  p-' 
earth,  he  would  have  to  wait  some  seconds  before  the 
out.    Several  seconds  would,  tliereforc,  be  taken  up  in  Hi 


Tims     iM 


srcoMD«« 
Fig.  302. 


one  signal,  whereas  by  means  of  the  mirror  galvanometer  abrmt  one-font- 

teenth  of  this  time  sviffices,  and  the  syphon  recorder  will  write  the  nu  -si 't^ 

twelve  times  as  Hist  as  the  Morse  instrument.     The  cause  of  th*. 

rise  of  the  current  at  the  distant  end  of  a  submarine  cabK^  mr;?!  ' 

for  in  the  fact  that  the  coated  wire  plays  the  part  of  a  !  \\it  , 

electricity  which  pour%  into  it  is  v>ardy  held  by  an  indu  1  tJie  I 

surrounding  water.    The  xm^i^xtsttv^e,  qI  ^x^'^.T^issTOSKiti:'^  v?%v^«ition5  w 
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rards  rapidity  of  signalling,  upon  which  the  commercial  success  of  the 
Imntic  Cable  greatly  depends,  will  now  be  understood. 
By  fvirnishing  the  means  of  almost  instantaneous  communication  be- 
recn  distant  places,  the  electric  telegraph  has  enabled  feats  to  be  per- 
brmed  which  appear  strangely  paradoxical  when  expressed  m  ordinary 
In^iiagc.  When  it  is  mentioned  as  a  sober  fact  that  intelligence  of  an 
Vent  may  actually  reach  a  place  before  the  lime  of  its  occurrence,  a  ver\' 
Rtraordinary  and  startling  statement  appears  to  be  made,  on  account  df 
fic  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  time.  Thus  it  appears  very  marvellous 
that  details  of  events  which  may  happen  in  England  in  1876  can  be  known 
"  I  America  in  1875,  but  it  is  certainly  truiu  ;  for,  on  account  of  the  difference 
longitude  between  London  and  New  York,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  the 
kttcr  place  is  about  six  hours  behind  the  time  at  the  former.  It  mighty 
^erefore,  well  happen  that  an  event  occurring  in  London  on  the  morning 
the  1st  of  January,  1876,  might  lie  discussed  in  New  York  on  the  night 
the  31st  of  December,  1875.  There  are  on  record  many  wonderful  in- 
mces  of  the  celerity  with  which,  thanks  to  electricity,  important  speeches 
elivered  at  a  distant  place  aro  placed  before  the  public  by  the  newspapers, 
nd  there  are  stones  in  circulation  concerning  incidents  of  a  more  ro- 
antic  character  in  connection  with  the  telegraph.  The  American  journals 
pt  long  ago  reported  that  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant,  having  urged  his 
lughler  to  marr>'  an  unwelcome  suitor,  the  young  lady  resolved  upon  at 
ilcc  uniting  herself  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
[  routt  for  England.  The  electric  wires  were  put  in  requisition  ;  she  took 
ftr  place  in  the  telegraph  office  in  Boston,  and  he  in  the  o^z^  in  New 
[»rk,  each  accompanied  by  a  magistrate;  consent  was  exchanged  by 
eciric  currents,  and  the  pair  were  married  by  telegraph!  It  is  said  that 
\  merchant  threatened  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  but  he  did 
;  carry  this  threat  into  execution*  The  following y^«  d^esprit  appeared 
short  time  ago  in  "  Nature,*'  and.  we  strongly  suspect,  has  been  penned 
'  the  same  hand  as  the  lines  quoted  from  **  Blackwood,"  on  page  308, 


The  tendrils  of  my  soiit  are  t^inetl 

With  thine,  though  rruny  a  mile  apart 

And  thine  in  clotke-coUcd  cuciitts  wind 
Around  the  niagnei  o(  my  he^rt 

My 

And  ill  lU  circuiU  done  lo  thcc 
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** '  Oh  cell  mc,  when  along  the  line 

From  my  fuU  heart  the  rne««3ge  flowf^ 
What  currents'  are  induced  in  thine? 
One  click  frum  ihcc  will  end  roy  woes !" 


•Thf.  u  Ohm  the  WcUr  flew. 

Ai  answer  back  to  me — 

'  I  ft^i  ^tjiunch  And  true« 

Chaa"ge«i  to  a  Volt  with  lowe  for  tbfee.*** 


tKoTS  Wi  TMe  EoiToit  —Ohm,  sundard  of  etectric  resistance  ,    Wfhtr,  electric  cuTKQt ; 
electro-mouve  force  ,  Fartui^  capacity  (of  ft  condenser)  ) 


y*i*. 
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/^F  more   recent  m  vent  ion   than  any  of  the  classes  of   instrumems 
i^     alrenHv  r>i.nii-in*^.i   tV^r  ..i/-,  ir;,  J  r  «vnmunication  at  a  disfanri*  ts  the 


alrenH^ 
cpbpnt.% 
Eh  Ih. 
cam  of  f 


"'vnmunication  at  a  distance  ts  the 

rest  in  many  notable  particulars. 

J  what  had  for  ye:u^  v».  for.,  heeo 

imccmcnt  of  its  r  1  n-as 

th  some  pause  of  ill'  but 


when  its  powers  were  demonstrated,  it  created  no  small  sensation.  It 
has  now,  within  a  few  years  afterwards,  become  so  ^miliar  as  an  appliance 
of  ordinary  life  and  business,  that  people  in  general  are  less  impressed  by 
the  wonder  of  it  than  were  their  fathers  half  a  century  ago  by  the  electric 
telegraphs  of  Wheatstone  and  of  Morse.  Like  all  other  inventions,  it 
was  led  up  to  by  preceding  discoveries  and  tentative  efforts.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  here  to  trace  those  successive  steps  with  minuteness,  or  to 
attempt  to  adjust  the  claims  of  merit  or  priority  that  have  been  put 
forward  for  different  inventors,  but  a  notice  of  some  of  the  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  this  wonderful  contrivance  may  be  of  interest.  If  3ie  reader 
has  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  physical  nature  of  sounds  in  relation  to 
music,  and  especially  to  articulate  speech,  he  should  now  refer  to  the  brief 
explanation  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
section  on  the  Phonograph.  He  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in 
that  explanation  are  included  some  acoustical  discoveries  of  a  later  date 
than  some  of  the  inventions  we  are  here  to  speak  o(  or,  at  least,  the  real 
causes  of  which  give  other  qualities  than  pitch  to  sound,  had  not  been 
fully  demonstrated  when  the  notion  of  the  electric  telephone  was  con- 
ceived. 

When  the  electric  telegraph  came  into  use  and  it  was  found  possible  to 
use  it  for  communication  of  intelligence  to  great  distances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  further  problem  of  transmitting  by  electricity,  not 
signals  merely,  but  audible  speech,  should  be  suggested.  Perhaps  the 
first  scientific  person  who  avowed  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  doing  this, 
and  even  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  was 
to  be  sought,  was  a  Frenchman  of  science,  M.  Charies  Bourseul.  In  1854, 
he  pointed  out  that  sounds  are  caused  by  vibrations,  and  reach  the  ear  by 
like  vibrations  of  the  intervening  medium,  and,  although  he  could  not  say 
what  took  place  in  the  modifications  of  the  organs  of  speech  by  which 
syllables  are  produced,  he  inferred  that  these  syllables  could  reach  the  ear 
only  by  vibrations  of  the  medium,  and  that  if  these  vibrations  could  be 
reproduced  the  syllables  would  be  reproduced.  He  suggests  that  a  man 
might  speak  near  a  flexible  disc,  which  the  vibrations  of  his  voice  would 
throw  into  oscillatory  movements  that  could  be  caused  to  make  and  break 
a  battery  circuit,  and  that,  at  a  distance,  the  currents  might  be  arranged 
to  produce  the  like  vibrations  in  another  disc.  The  weak  point  of  this 
scheme  was  the  want  of  any  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  last 
effect  was  to  be  produced.  Even  when  this  part  of  the  problem  was 
solved  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  musical 
— and  not  articulate— sound  that  could  be  transmitted  by  an  arrangement, 
using  make  and  break  contacts.  The  reader,  who  has  understood  what 
has  been  said  of  electrical  currents,  and  also  the  account  of  the  com- 
pounded vibrations  in  articulate  sounds  introduced  into  our  section  on  the 
phonograph,  should  have  little  difficulty  in  seeing  this  must  necessarily  be 
the  case,  for  the  contacts  could  only  give  the  succession  of  the  vibrations 
by  currents  of  equal  intensity,  and  could  not,  like  the  yielding  wax  of  the 
phonograph  cylinder,  correspond  with  their  relative  intensities.  M.  Bour- 
seul pointed  out  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the  transmission  of 
speech  by  electricity,  such  as  simplicity  of  apparatus  and  facility  in  use 
— for,  unlike  the  telegraph,  no  skilled  operators  would  be  needed— to 
signal  messages,  or  time  spent  in  spelling  out  the  words  letter  by  letter. 
He  says  that  he  had  made  some  experiments,  which  promised  a  favour- 
able result,  but  demanded  l\m^  atvd  ^tlence^  and  that  he  is  certain  that. 
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in  a  more  or  less  distant  future,  speech  will  be  transmitted  by  electricity, 
so  that  what  is  spoken  in  X^ienna  may  be  heard  in  Paris.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  M.  Bourseul  had  but  pursued  his  experiments  a  little 
long^er,  he  would  not  improbably  have  achieved  the  mvention  of  the 
speaking  telephone,  for  which  the  world  had  to  wart  twenty  years  longer. 
As  it  is,  we  cannot  but  admire  his  scientific  foresight  and  his  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  realization  of  his  idea. 

But  before  this  came  to  pass,  an  intermediate  stage  W'as  reached  in  the 
apparatus  contrived  by  M.  Reiss,  a  schoolmaster  of  Friedrichsdorf,  who, 
m  1S60,  solved  the  problem  of  electrically  transmitting  musical  tones.     So 
far  as  concerned  the  reproduction  of  the  sounds,  this  telephone  was  founded 
upon  a  discovery,  made  in  1837,  by  an  American  physicist,  named  Page, 
which  w^as  this  :  At  the  moment  a  bar  of  iron  is  magnetized,  by  sending  a 
current  through  a  coil  surrounding  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  265,  a  slight  but 
^barp   click  is   heard.      The   transmitting   apparatus  was,  in   principle, 
Br.  Scott^s  phonoautograph  (described  in  the  section  on  the  phonograph), 
Ki^h  had  been  invented  in  1855.     Tlie  tracing  style  nf  this  was  replaced 
^^Klss'  apparatus  by  a  small  disc  of  platinum,  connected  by  a^very  light 
^Hmf  of  the  same  metal  with  a  binding-screw  for  the  battery  connection, 
Hearly  in  contact  with  the  little  disc  was  a  platinum  point»  so  arranged 
Hhat  the  slightest  oscillation  of  the  membrane  would  bring  them  into 
Bcttial  contact  and  thus  close  the  circuit.     Worthy  of  remark  is  the  very 
■Mrimftive  nature  of  the  materials  with  w^hich  Reiss  made  his  first  experi- 
mental apparatus.     The  receptacle  for  the  voice  was  simply  a  large  bung 
BDliowed  out  into  a  conical  cavity,  and  the  membrane  was  supplied  by  the 
■cin  of  a  German  sausage,  while  the  clicking  bar  of  the  receiver  was  a 
■out  knitting  needle,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  covered  copper  wire  and 
Hyck  into  the  bridge  hi  a  violin,  which,  by  acting  as  a  sounding  boards 
Hade  the  clicks  produced   in   the  needle  distinctly  audible.     M.  Reiss 
Hlially  produced  his  telephone  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  302^,  where  /  is 
be  receiver  ;  B,  the  voltaic  batter>'  \  J  /»  the  receiver  ;  i:<r  is  a  coil  of  in- 
Bulatcd  wire,  surrounding  a  slender  iron  rod,  mounted  on  the  supports, //J 
■ifhich  rest  on  the  sounding  board,  ^  g.     The  transmitter  consists.of  the 
■hollow  box,  j4,  provided  with  a  trumpet -mouthed  opening  in  one  side  and 
having  at  the  top  a  circular  piece  cut  out,  across  which  is  stretched  a  mem- 
brane with  the  little  disc  of  platinum,  w,  fixed  in  its  Centre,     Wlien  a  person 
applying  his  mouth  to  A  sings  into  the  box,  the  membrane  is  thrown  into 
vibrations  corresponding  with  the  notes,  and  at  each  vibration  a  contact 
H  made  and  a  click  is  emitted  from  the  distant  sounding  box.     The  tones 
H^  concentrated  by  covering  this  box  with  the  perforated  lid.     It  was 
afterwards  found  that  a  trumpet  mouth  fitted  into  the  receiver  was  still 
more   effective.     Reiss    tried   to   use   his   arrangement   for  transmitting 
■pcech,  but  without  success,  although  occasionally  a  syllabic  could  be 
Bery  indistinctly  heard.     An  instrument,  with  springs  so  nicely  adjusted 
Biat  slight  vibrations  did  not  separate  the  platinum  from  actual  contact, 
Hut  merely  caused  change  of  pressure,  has  indeed  been  made  to  convey 
■niculate  sounds,  although  the  arrangement  was  not  essentially  different 
Horn  that  of  M.  Rt^iss.     This  mode  of  action  is,  however,  a  different  thing. 
Hid  we  shall  presently  see  tliat  ver)'  effective  speech  transmitters  have 
Been  constructed  by  appl>nng  it  in  a  more  refined  way.     This  musical 
Hicphone  could  give  the  pitch  of  the  sounds  in  the  song  but  not  their 
Hiality  {titnbre\  and  the  receiver  added  to  the  mam  system  of  vibration 
Hher  sets  that  belonged  to  itself,  the   re^ah  being  a  shrill  and  by  no 
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means  pleasing^  tone,  recalling  that  of  a  penny  trumpet    Messrs.  C 
Wray  afterwards  effected  some  considerable  improvements  in  M 
telephone,  with  the  objcci  of  intensifying  the  effects  and  producing  bc;tcr 
tones. 
A  further  step  towards  the  speakinjsr  telephone  may  be  illustrated  b/ 


an  earlier  invention  of  Mr.  Graham  Bell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had 
settled  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bell's  inventions,  it  maybe  mcntimifd, 
were  by  no  means  iht.'  results  of  fortunate  accidervts  or  of  un&ought 
and  spontaneous  flashes  of  conception^  but  rather  the  outcome  of  l^ng, 
patient  and  systematic  studies,     His  father,  Mr.  Alexander  V'  II, 

^JEdia burgh,  bad  ;issvduou^\v  c\i\U\"aX^  ait-o\iaUc  scvcnct-.  i  m 
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fiction  with  his  son,  undertaken  special  researches  into  the  mcchan* 
ttTof  the  organs  of  speech,  the  elements  of  articulate  speech  in  different 
nguages,  and  the  musical  components  of  %'ocal  sounds.  When  Graham 
ienvards  pursued  these  studies  in  the  light  of  the  fuller  investicaiion 
irried  out  by  Helmholtx,  he  was  naturally  led  to  the  application  of 
ectricily  to  acoustic  transmission.  After  some  experiments  in  the 
Txiuciion  of  vowel  sounds  by  combinations  of  electric  tuning  forks,  he 
vented  a  telephone  for  reproducing  musical  sounds  at  a  distance,  which 
is  a  ^rcat  improvement  on  that  of  Reiss,  and  involved  another  principle, 
tiich  indeed  is  tlie  same  as  that  utilized  in  his  more  mature  invention  of 
e  speaking  telephone.     As  a  like  explanation  of  the  action  would  apply 


Fin,  loih.—BilPs  Musical  Tdepkone. 


^pth  cases,  the  reader  will  Bnd  his  advantag^e  in  following  the  obser\'a- 

HS  we  have  to  make  on  the  earher  instrument     This  consisted  of  what 

Hs  virtually  two  sets  of  electric  tuning  forks,  each  set  being  acted  upon 

.  ririf-  elect ro-magnet.     Fig.  302^  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  form  of 

tgement,     A  plate  of  steel  is  bent  twice  fiit  right  angles  longi- 

,    and   is   magnetized  so  that  any  transverse  slice  of  it  would 

'^   an  ordinar>*  horse  shoe  magnet.     This  is  seen   endways  in 

'  at  M,  and  N.  and  S.  will  indicate  the  north  and  south  poles 

Kkiivety.    To  each  limb  of  this  broad  nuigi^ei  '\s  auatc\vt^  ^  V^^v^  ^ 
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steel,  T,  cut  into  teeth,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  steel  plate  in  a  common 
musical  box  or  mechanical  piano,  except  that  the  teeth  are  not  pointed 
These  are  tuned  to  give  severally  in  pairs  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale 
when  thrown  into  vibration.  Between  the  prongs  of  the  series  of  tuning 
forks  thus  formed  is  an  electro-magnet,  L,  made  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  1, 
wound  longitudinally  by  a  coil,  one  end  of  which  makes  an  earth  connec- 
tion at  £  and  the  other  is  connected  by  the  wire,  W  W,  to  complete  the 
circuit  through  the  coil  of  the  distant  apparatus.  It  will  be  observed  tliat 
the  receiving  and  transmitting  instruments  are  exactly  alike.  Now,  sup- 
pose one  of  these  teeth  is  struck  or  otherwise  thrown  into  vibration,  the 
result  will  be,  since  the  free  ends  of  the  teeth  are  magnetic  poles,  that  alter- 
nating electric  currents  will  be  generated  in  the  coil  of  the  electro-magnet 
(see  page  509),  and  these  will  flow  through  the  entire  circuit,  including  the 
coil  of  the  distant  instrument,  where  the  ma^etism  generated  will  alter- 
nately attract  and  repel  the  polar  extremities  of  the  teeth  in  the  steel 
plate.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  fellow  prong  of  the  fork 
will  vibrate  also,  and  will  simultaneously  approach  to  and  recede  from  the 
soft  iron  core,  so  that  being  of  opposite  polarity,  the  effect  on  the  dectro- 
magnet  will  be  doubled.  The  action  on  the  distant  electro-magnet  will 
be  a  rapid  series  of  reversals  of  the  polarities  of  the  core,  and  hundreds  of 
times  m  every  second  the  ends  of  the  steel  teeth  will  be  altematdy 
attracted  and  repelled.  But  not  all  of  these  will  thereby  be  thrown  into 
vibration— only  the  one  pair  which  were  tuned  into  unison  with  thefonner 
can  and  will  respond  to  that  particular  series  of  impulses,  and  the  oon9^ 
quence  will  be  that  the  same  note  will  be  emitted  by  the  receiving  instni- 
ment.  If  two  or  more  notes  of  the  transmitter  be  simultaneously  tluown 
into  vibration,  the  same  notes  will  be  heard  from  the  receiver,  for  each 
series  of  currents  will  flow  along  the  wire  independently,  just  as  if  the  oAcr 
did  not  exist,  and  each  will  produce  its  particular  effect  on  the  transmitter. 
In  this  way  an  air  played  on  the  one  mstrument  is  heard  also  from  the 
other,  with  all  its  accents  and  combinations.  But  more  than  this,  if  a 
tune  be  played  on  a  musical  instrument  near  the  sender,  or  if  a  song  be 
sung,  the  air  will  be  reproduced  by  the  distant  receiver.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  steel  tongues  take  up,  or  are  thrown  into  movement  by, 
the  vibrations  that  have  the  same  periodicity.  The  manner  in  which  a 
vibratory  body  responds  to  impulses  of  its  own  periodicity  may  be  easily 
shown  by  exposing  the  wires  of  a  piano  and  raising  the  dampers,  when,  if 
a  note  be  sung  near  the  instrument,  it  will  be  found  that  a  number  of  the 
wires  respond,  namely,  those  that  are  capable  of  vibrating  synchronously 
with  the  constituent  vibrations  of  the  voice,  for  neither  a  voice  nor  a 
sounding  wire  gives  forth  one  simple  system  of  vibrations,  the  audible 
effect  being  due  to  the  superposition  or  composition  of  several  diverse 
elementary  systems.  With  the  same  arrangement  another  experiment 
may  be  made,  as  an  illustration  of  a  matter  important  for  our  subject. 
Let  the  different  vowels  be  sung  to  the  piano-wire  on  the  same  note  or 
pitch,  and  in  the  responses  to  each  a  difference  of  the  quality  of  the 
sound  will  be  noticed,  although  the  piano  will  not  distinctly  give  back  the 
vowel  itself.  It  would,  however,  do  so  if  a  number  of  its  wires  were 
strung  with  certain  definite  relations  in  pitch  to  that  of  the  fundamental 
note  and  in  unison  with  the  voice  components  of  the  vowel  sound. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  two  systems  of  electrical  currents  of 
different  periodicity  would  flow  along  one  wire  independently  of  each 
other,  but  it  should  be  exp\a\titdV3Qax^"&\a5«t^'^\aj»\^^  a  comiposition  of 
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ents,  for  it  is  evident  that  at  any  given  instant  the  wire  can  only 
le  of  three  conditions,  viz. :  (i)  with  no  current  flowing  j  (2)  with  a 
at  in  the  positive  direction  ;  {3)  with  a  current  in  the  negative  direc- 
I,  Such  must  always  be  the  case,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  clearly 
lerstood  how  this  is  consistent  with  the  superposition  of  currents  of 
erent  periodicities,  a  matter  which  the  diagram,  Fig.  302^,  is  intended 
Uustrate.  Suppose  iSx^  flow  of  time  to  be  represented  by  the  dotted 
^  from  a  to  b,  the  whole  length  of  which  we  may  call  ^inlh  of  a 
ond,  and  that  the  current  passing  through  the  wire  is  represented  in 
insity  and  direction  by  the  plain  lines  :  the  intensity  by  distance  above 
below  the  dotted  line  ;  the  direction  being  positive  where  the  plain 
\  is  above,  and  negative  when  it  is  below  the  dotted  straight  line,  and 
:ourse  no  current  at  aU  occurs  at  the  instant  when  the  change  of  direc* 
I  takes  place.  The  line  A  will  thus  represent  alternating  currents, 
ng  and  sinking  in  intensity,  and  changing  from  one  direction  to  the 


Fig.  302<r. — Superposition  0/ Currents, 


going  through  600  regularly  recurring;  phases  in  one  second  of 
Similarly,  B  may  represent  another  series  of  currents,  having  here 
Sodicity  of  500  in  one  second  of  time.  These  are  here  supposed  to 
'c  greater  intensity  than  the  former.  If  the  two  currents  are  sent 
pugh  one  wire  their  effects  are  superposed,  so  that  the  actual  electrical 
,  of  the  wire  would  be  represented  by  the  cune  C,  which  is  com- 
ied  from  the  two  others,  and  where  it  will  be  obset^'ed  the  rise  and 
the  current,  its  maxima  and  minima,  no  longer  recur  at  regular 
prals  within  the  space  of  the  ^^th  of  the  second,  the  whole  of  that 
being  taken  up  by  a  less  regular  series  of  changes,  the  cycle  being 
(ted  only  100  times  in  the  second.  The  same  diagram  might  serve 
_iastrate  the  motions  of,  say,  a  particle  of  air  or  the  drum  f  the  ear  in 
iustic  vibration,  the  distances  above  and  below  the  straight  line  being 
en  to  represent  the  displacements  from  the  position  of  rest  on  one  sid« 
I  the  other.  If  the  sounds  of  an  organ  or  piano  consisted  of  only  these 
vibrations,  B  would  roughly*  represent  the  movements  of  the 
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wires,  the  air  and  the  drum  of  the  ear,  when  the 
note  st\  was  sounded  alone ;  A  when  the  note 
r^4  was  more  faintly  sounded  alone,  and  then  C, 
if  these  notes  were  sounded  together,  would  cor- 
respond with  the  movements  of  the  drum  of  the 
car.    The  movements  it  actually  makes  when  we    "         "'•  ^^* 

bear  speech,  or  even  a  single  musical  note,  are, 

however,  a  thousand-fold  more  complex,  for  no  musical  instrument  gi\*es 
out  a  note  with  a  single  set  of  vibrations,  the  fundamental  one  being  alwa>'s 
accompanied  by  other  sets  diversely  related  to  it,  according  to  the  class  of 
instrument.  In  some  cases,  fifteen  or  sixteen  sets  of  vibrations  have  been 
distinguished  along  with  the  fundamental  note,  without  exhausting  the 
possible  number.  Of  a  like  order  of  complexity  will  be  the  currents 
which  the  wire  of  a  speaking  telephone  must  convey,  and  the  difference 
between  the  undulatory  nature  of  the  currents  in  BelVs  musical  telephone 
and  any  produced  by  mere  make  and  break  contacts,  as  m  Reiss'  arrange- 
ment, will  be  obvious,  and  recognized  as  an  important  step  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  transmitting  speech.  When  Mr.  Bell  invented 
his  instrument,  he  was  seeking  for  a  method  of  simultaneously  transmitting 
by  one  wire  several  messages  by  audible  signs  merely;  and  by  the 
method  used  in  his  musical  telephone  this  is  practicable,  for  all  that 
would  be  recfuired 

would  be  pairs  of       X  ^  1- 

transmitters  and 
receivers,  each  ad- 
justed to  one  single 
particular  note. 
Another  point  that 
should  be  noted  is 
that  in  the  Bell 
musical  telephone 
no  battery  is  used, 
for  the  currents  are 
those  generated  by 
magneto  -  electric 
induction,  and  the  circuit  through  the  wires  and  coils  are  completed  by 
earth  connections. 

In  passing  from  the  invention  of  the  musical  to  that  of  the  speaking 
telephone,  Mr.  Bell  passed  from  the  more  complex  to  the  more  simple 
instrument,  for  of  all  apparatus  by  which  communication  can  be  carried 
on  at  a  distance,  the  Bell  speaking  telephone  is  one  of  the  simplest.  He 
had  orfly  to  make  its  vibratmg  disc  of  Scott's  phono-autograph  into  a  mag- 
netized body,  capable  of  producing  currents  m  an  electro-magnet  coil  in 
the  same  way  as  did  the  vibrating  plates  in  his  musical  telephone.  The 
Bell  speaking  telephone  was  publicly  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  and  was  shown  the  same  year  to  the  British  Association 
by  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  pronounced  it  the  wonder  of  wonders, 
f'or  the  first  time  in  England,  the  instrument  in  a  still  simpler  form  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Preece,  at  the  Pl>Tnouth  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation in  1877,  and  of  nearly  the  same  construction  as  is  still  often  used, 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  battery  telephones  the 
transmitting  apparatus  is  now  made  of  larger  dimensions,  of  a  different 
shape  and  on  a  diffetenl  pntic\\\t.   ^^^  ^"S^  ^^wirtei^  t.\«  simple  form  in 


Fig.  i02d,'-'BelV5  Speaking  Telephone, 
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jrhich  transmitter  and  receiver  are  identical,  each  consisting  externally  ot 
Isnratl  cylindriaO  wooden  or  ebonite  box,  and  with  a  handle  three  or  four 
chcs  in  length  of  the  same  maieriaL  Fi^'.  y^id  is  a  section  of  the  instru- 
ent  where  N  S  is  a  cylindrical  steel  magnet,  un  one  end  of  which  is 
:»und  the  small  coll  B,  made  of  fine  silk  covered  copper  wire,  the  extrem- 
tiei  of  which  pass  through  the  handle  M  at//,  and  are  connected  by  the 
'nding  screws  //'  with  the  line  wire  C  Q\  Cloie  to  the  coil  covered 
ad  of  the  rna^'net  is  a  very  thin  diaphrainn  of  iron,  L  L\  and  when  this  is 
tin>vvn  into  vibration  by  the  voice  speaking  into  the  trumpet-mouth 
pcning,  R  R',  its  movements  produce  currents  in  the  coil  according  to  the 
pnciples  that  have  already  been  explained,  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
He  iron  disc  is  magnetized  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  permanent 
iiagnet  N  S,  These  currents  passing  through  the  coil  of  the  receiving 
bsirument  raise  or  lower  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  in  it,  so  that 
"be  distant  disc  reproduces  the  vibrations  of  the  transmitter.  Such  is  at 
ast  an  obvious  explanation  of  the  action  of  this  very  simple  arrange- 
ttcnt  ;  but  from  a  number  of  experiments  and  observations  that  have  been 
ade  Willi  modifications  of  the  instruments,  it  would  appear  that  other 
pd  much  \rKox^  complex  phenon^ena  concur  in  producing  the  effects.  It 
IS  indeed  been  suggested — ax\^  the  idea  i^  supported  by  numerous  ex* 
tnments — ^that»  in  these  telephonic  transmissions  of  speech,  vibrations  are 
^ncemed  which  arc  not  at  :dl  of  the  mechanical  kind  wc  have  been  dealing 
ilh  in  these  explanations,  but  arc  moUtuiar. 
[The  Bell  telephone  is  used  by  speaking  distinctly  before  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  transmitter,  while  the  listener  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
applies  the  mouth-piece  of  his  instrument  to  his  ear,  and  one  wire  is 
|imcicnt  with  good  earth  connections,  although  sometimes  a  second  wire 

employed  to  complete  the  circuit.  It  is  also  found  advantageous  to 
^vc  two  instruments  in  the  circuit  at  each  end,  so  that  one  may  be  held 
f  the  ear  while  the  operator  is  speaking  through  the  other.  In  this  way, 
[rapid  conversation  can  be  carried  on  wnth  the  greatest  ease,  or  again,  an 
pstruiiient  may  be  held  at  each  ear,  by  which  arrangement  the  words  are 
llore  distinctly  heard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  shouts  as  this  has  no  effect, 
jt  to  speak  wuh  a  clear  intonation,  and  some  voices  are  found  to  suit 
ettcr  than  olhcfs.     The  vowel  sounds  are  best  transmitted,  except  that 

the  Enj^ltsh  ^,  whirh»  with  the  letters  ^,y,  k.  and  ^,  are  always  some- 
what imperfectly  transmiitcd.  A  song  is  ver>^  distinctly  heard,  both  in  the 
^ordsand  the  air,  and  the  voice  of  the  person  singing  is  readily  recognized, 
"rveral  instruments  may  be  mcluded  m  one  circuit  at  different  stations,  so 
bat  half  a  do^cn  persons  may  take  part  in  a  conversation,  and  questions 
nd  answers  may  be  understood  even  when  crossing  each  other.  If  two 
listmct  telephone  circuits  have  their  wires  laid  for  a  certain  distance 
jwo  miles)  near  each  other,  say  a  foot  or  more  apart,  and  without  any 
onncctton  whatever,  listeners  at  the  end  of  the  one  line  will  hear  the  con- 
crsation  exchanged  through  the  other  line.  Other  forms  of  the  instru- 
Kienis>  have  been  arranged,  by  which  a  large  audience  may  hear  sounds 
produced  at  a  distance,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  cornet-k-piston  was  played 

London,  it  w;is  heard  by  thousands  of  people  assembled  in  the  Com 
Lxchan^'e  at  Basingstoke. 

\\  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  even  briefly  describe  the 
^  eat  number  of  improvements  and  modifications  of  Bell's  system  that 
ircrc  devised  by  various  persons  soon  after  the  invention  was  brought  ouu 
ciij  many  additional  complications  were  miroduced  mlo  ^om^  o^^  ^^'t. 
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arrangements.  Advantage  was  also  taken  to  a  ^^reater  or  less  extent  of 
another  principle  affecting  the  strength  of  electric  currents,  to  which  wc 
have  now  to  call  the  reader's  attention,  and  to  exemplify  by  one  of  the 
simplest  instruments,  leaving  detailed  accounts  of  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  has  been  applied  to  be  found  in  special  treatises.  Hie  reader 
should  first  turn  back  to  page  40a,  where  he  will  see  an  expression  of  the 
strength  of  a  battery  current.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  current  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  by  diminishing  or  increasing  R,  the  external 
resistance,  without  changing  the  other  terms.  Now  M.  Du  Moncel  dis- 
covered, as  far  back  as  1856,  that  an  increase  of  pressure  between  two 
conductors  in  contact,  and  conveying  a  current,  caused  a  diminution  of  the 
electrical  resistance,  and  this  discovery  was  utilized  for  telephonic  purposes 
by  Mr.  Edison  in  his  invention  of  the  carbon  transmitter  (1876).  In  this 
there  is  no  magnet,  and  a  stretched  membrane  may  take  the  place  of  the 
metallic  plate,  although  a  circle  of  photographers*  ferro-type  plate  gives 
better  results.  A  pad  of  india-rubber,  cork,  or  other  material  is  fixed  on  the 
plate,  and  rests  upon  a  carbon  disc,  which  again  is  in  contact  with  a  metallic 
conductor.  Between  the  latter  and  the  carbon  the  current  from  a 
constant  battery  passes.  When  the  plate  is  thrown  irto  vibration  by 
speaking  into  the  mouth-piece,  the  variations  of  pressure  conveyed  to  the 
carbon  cause  variations  in  the  resistance  of  its  electrical  contact,  and  thus 
a  series  of  undulations  are  produced  in  the  current,  and  these  affect  the 
electro-magnet  of  a  Bell  receiving  instrument  in  the  circuit  as  before,  so 
that  the  sounds  are  reproduced.  It  is  now  time  to  say  a  word  about  the 
share  in  the  invention  of  the  speaking  telephone  which  has  been  claimed 
by  Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  also  of  the  United  States,  who,  at  the  time  Mr.  Bell 
applied  for  the  patent  for  his  instruments,  produced  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  plan  he  had  devised  for  transmitting  speech  by  undulating 
electrical  currents,  and  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  plan  he  had  con- 
ceived was  perfect  in  principle.  He  proposed  to  use  a  battery  current, 
and  his  receiving  instrument  was  nearly  the  same  as  Bell's.  The  undu- 
lations of  the  current  were  also  determined,  as  in  Edison's  telephone,  by 
changes  in  the  external  resistance,  but  this  was  effected  in  a  different, 
though  equally  simple  manner.  To  a  membrane  stretched  across  the 
lower  end  of  a  short  wide  tube  that  formed  the  mouth-piece  of  the  trans- 
mitter, and  was  placed  vertically,  was  attached  a  piece  of  platinum  wire, 
conveying  the  current  and  dipping  into  a  liquid  of  moderate  conductivity, 
but  not  quite  touching  another  platinum  electrode  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  liquid.  The  space  of  liquid  traversed  by  the 
current  being  thus  varied  by  the  oscillations  of  the  membrane,  the 
resulting  variations  of  the  resistance  produced  the  requisite  undulations 
in  the  intensity  of  the  current.  Both  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Gray  applied  for 
patents  on  the  14th  February,  1876,  but  the  American  Patent  Office 
recognized  the  claim  of  the  former  as  prior. 

Du  Moncel's  observation  was  applied  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  instrument,  which  he  named  the  microphone.  This  was  in  the 
same  year  that  Edison  had  brought  out  his  carbon  telephone,  and  a 
certain  similarity,  resulting  from  the  identity  of  the  principle  emplo>'ed, 
led  to  an  acrimonious  controversy  on  what  were  supposed  to  be  rival 
claims.  But  the  microphone  differs  so  much  in  arrangement  and  per- 
formance from  the  other  instrument  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  invention. 
The  instrument,  if  \t  may  bt  so  called,  is  simplicity  itself  in  the  form 
represented  in  Fig.  3P2«,  "wVixcYi  \s  oia  ^  ^^  Twanx  ^ksms^h^     There, 
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C  arc  two  smatl  blocks  of  carbon,  fitted  on  a  small  upright  piece  of 
Two  cup  shaped  cavities  are  hollowed  out  in  the  carbon  blocks, 
ese  serve  to  hold  loosely,  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  a  small  rod 
retort  carbon  pointed  at  the  ends.  This  rod  is  only  about  one  inch 
g^th,  and  the  lower  end  merely  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup  in  C, 
the  other  is  capable  of  moving  about  in  the  upper  cavity,  the  vertical 
n  being  nearly  maintained  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  The 
IS  are  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  cell  or  small  battery,  B,  in  the  line 
b  a  Bell  receiving  instrument,  which  may  be  at  a  distance.  When 
licrophone  is  to  be  used,  it  is  placed  on  a  table  with  a  cushion 
veral  folds  of  wadding  beneath  its  base.  If  the  receiver  be 
d  to  the  car  of  a  listener,  he  will  distinctly  hear  every  word  pro- 
d  by  one  speaking  near  the  microphone,  even  in  a  low  tone  ;  but  a 
roice  may  be  heard  when  the  speaker  is  20  or  30  feet  from  the 
ment.  The  minutest  \ibrations  conveyed  to  the  stand  are  perceived 
receiver  as  loud  noises.  The  tread  of  a  fly  walking  over  the  board, 
card  like  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and  the  ticks  of  a  watch  are  audible 
receiver  when  the  ear  is  several  inches  away  from  it.     The  s1i>^ht 


Fig.  302*f. — J/r.  Hughes'  Micn>ph<min 
(B  and  R  are  merely  diagrammatk. ) 

[of  a  feather  on  the  stand  is  distinctly  audible,  and  a  airrent  of  air 

jing  upjon  it  is  reproduced  as  the  noise  of  a  stream  of  water.  The 
phone  is,  in  fact,  the  most  sensitive  detector  of  vibrations  that  is 
n,  and  its  emplo)Tnent  as  a  transmitter  has  brought  the  telephone  to 
jresent  perfection.  It  has  been  constructed  in  an  endless  variety  of 
IS,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  its  simplicity 
$  wonderful  as  its  extreme  sensitiveness*  We  will  further  illustrate 
e  qualities  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  W'illaughby  Smith's  on  the  same 
ciple.  Instead  of  the  two  carbon  blocks,  he  laid  on  the  table,  in 
illel  positions,  two  small  rat  tail  files,  and  comnleted  the  circuit  by  q 
d  file,  laid  across  the  others  at  right  angles.  This  arrangement  con- 
itcd  so  sensitive  a  transmitter  that  the  listener  at  the  distant  Bell 
river  could  hear  even  the  faint  sound  of  the  speaker's  breathing. 
,  three  common  pins,  similarly  crossed,  make  an  effective  transmitter. 
Vebleness  of  the  variations  in  the  current  Tec\\i\s\\^  to  itvak%^^^^€^ 
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receiver  produce  sounds  is  extraordinary,  and  a  very  weak  batter>'  current 
is  sufficient,  even  under  the  circumstances  of  ordinajy  practical  use. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  favourable  condtiions  the  micro- 
phone is  capable  of  transmitting  sound  without  any  batery  at  all,  but 
merely  with  connections  to  earth,  when  the  ticking  of  a  watch  placed  upon 
the  stand  has  been  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  one-third  of 
a  mile,  and  speech,  also,  has  been  transmitted  witli  unusual  distinctness 
with  the  battery  left  out  and  merely  a  few  drops  of  water  placed  at  the 
carbon  contacts ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that,  even  without  the  water,  the 
voice  may  be  heard.  This  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the  car>xins 
and  water  forming  a  battery  themselves,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  moisture 
of  the  speaker's  breath  supplying  the  fluid  element.  But,  again,  the 
microphone  will  not  only  transmit  speech,  but,  under  certain  arrange- 
ments, it  will  reproduce  it  (when  one  of  the  carbon  electrodes  is 
attached  to  a  membrane),  although  the  result  is  less  distinct  than 
with  the  Bell  receiver.  It  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  mere 
variations  of  current  intensity  can  produce  the  effect  wnere  there  can 
be  no  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions.  We  must,  no  doubt,  look 
for  the  cause  in  some  other  property  of  electric  currents.  The  trans- 
mitters used  in  various  lines  of  telephonic  communication,  erected  by  the 
Post  Office  or  by  companies  in  Great  Britain,  are  generally  applications 
of  the  principle  of  the  microphone,  and  not  of  that  of  either  Mr.  Bell's  or 
Mr.  Edison's  original  instrument.  But  more  recently,  Mr.  Edison  has 
mof.t  ingeniously  adapted  variations  of  sliding  friction,  as  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  undulatory  current  on  a  liquid  electrolyte  between  the  sliding 
surfaces  to  the  production  of  a  loud  speaking  telephonic  receiver — that  is, 
one  by  which  the  sounds  are  made  audible  to  a  large  assembly.  From  this 
instrument,  the  notes  of  a  comet-k-piston,  played  in  Brighton,  have  been 
distinctly  heard  throughout  a  large  hall  in  London. 

Another  curious  transmitter  is  formed  of  a  fine  jet  of  water  traversed  by 
an  electric  current.  Acoustic  vibrations  are  easily  set  up  in  the  jet,  and 
these  modify  its  conductivity  so  as  to  produce  corresponding  undulations 
of  current  intensity. 

It  would  take  long  to  point  out  the  many  scientific  applications  of  so 
sensitive  an  instrument  as  the  microphone  with  its  Bell  receiver,  .^s  a 
medium  for  conveying  speech  to  a  distance,  whether  for  purposes  of  peace 
or  war,  its  use  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Some  curiosities  of  musical  trans- 
mission have  been  noticed,  and  such  experiments  are  repeated  from  time 
to  time  with  increasing  success.  It  has  been  applied  to  many  purposes  in 
surgery  and  medicine.  In  many  cases  of  deafness  it  has  made  conversa- 
tion easy.  Even  the  passage  of  the  molecules  of  gases,  when  diffusing 
through  porous  partitions,  Mr.  Chandler  Roberts  has  by  its  means  made 
audible.  The  distances  to  which  speech  can  now  be  transmitted  arc 
considerable,  as  conversations  have  been  carried  on  by  persons  nearly 
300  miles  apart 
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Tlf  HO  docs  not  regard  with  interest  the  lighthouses  which  at  night  throw 
^  ■  ihcir  friendly  beams  across  the  sea,  to  guide  the  mariner  in  his  course, 
and  warn  him  of  perils  from  sunken  rock  or  treacherous  shoaJ  ?  1  he 
modern  lighthouse,  with  its  beautiful  appliances»  is  entirely  (he  resuh  of 
the  applied  science  of  our  age ;  and  it  aftords  a  fine  example  of  ihe  mnnfier 
in  which  cxperimentSt  carried  on  to  determine  natural  laws  apparently  of 
abstract  character  and  without  any  obvious  direct  utility,  give  rise  to 
iventions  of  tlic  highest  importance  and  most  extended  usefulness.  The 
"  y  structures  which  were  erected  near  certain  ancient  harbours,  and  of 
which  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  is  the  most  memorable  example,  burned 
on  their  summits  open  fires  of  wood ;  and  whatever  beacons  existed  from 
that  time  down  to  the  end  of  last  centur)'  v.cre  merely  blazine  fires  of  wood 
or  coal  The  lighthouses  of  the  South  Foreland,  which  were  established 
in  1634*  displayed  coal  fires  until  1790,  and  the  lighthouses  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  were  hrst  illuminated  with  oil  only  m  1816.  Down  to  the  l>eginning 
nt  century,  therefore,  the  modern  lighthouses  showed  no  inw 
on  the  ancient  plan.  Even  the  Tour  dc  Cordouan,  at  the  mouth 
'onnc  rivet .  '  '  as  compkt'  "  1  ^  t  j,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  modem  li  from  its  ,  fit  (200  ft,),  and  the  care 

which  has  always  bttu  kiv^u  10  render  u  i^niwiviit^  shciwfid  do^Nt\\o  \i^ 
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merely  a  fire  of  billets  of  wood,  the  upward  loss  of  the  light  being  dimi- 
nished by  a  rude  reflector  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  In  the  improved 
means  of  obtaining  artificial  light,  and  in  the  admirable  optical  apparatus 
by  which  that  light  is  utilized,  we  find  the  vast  superiority  of  modem  light- 
houses. But  these  are  sometimes  erected  on  isolated,  and  almost  sub- 
merged, rocks,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves.  The  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  overcome  in  their  construction  cause  some  lighthouse  towers  to 
rank  among  the  best  specimens  of  engineering  skill  We  may,  therefore, 
consider  under  the  present  head 
— the  towers ;  the  sources  of 
light;  the  optical  apparatus  and 
its  accessories. 

One  of  the  best-known  light- 
houses on  the  English  coast  is 
that  on  the  Eddystone  Rock, 
about  14.  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ply- 
mouth. The  structure  which  now* 
stands  upon  this  rock  was  the 
work  of  Smeaton,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1 7  59.  The  stones  form- 
mg  the  lower  cou  rses  of  this  tower, 
which  is  represented  in  Fig.  303, 
half  in  section  and  half  in  eleva- 
tion, are  dovetailed  into  the  rock 
itself  and  into  each  other.  The 
masonr)'  is  carried  up  in  a  solid 
mass  for  about  12  ft.,  the  stone 
used  being  granite,  which  also 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
terior masonry.  The  four  upper 
apartments  are  fonned  with  arch- 
ed roofs,  the  side-thrust  of  which 
is  counteracted  by  iron  chains 
surrounding  the  tower.  These 
chains,  which  are  bedded  in  lead, 

were  placed  in  their  positions  while  hot,  and  by  their  contraction  bound 
the  structure  together  with  great  force.  The  masonry  of  the  tower  is 
68  ft.  high,  and  this  is  surmounted  by  the  light-room,  the  total  height 
from  the  lowest  course  of  stonework  to  the  gilt  ball  at  the  top  being  94ft, 
or  nearly  half  that  of  the  London  Monument.  The  diameter  at  the  Dase  is 
26  ft.,  and  that  at  the  top  15  ft  The  light-room  is  of  an  octagonal  shape, 
and  is  made  of  iron  framework,  glazed  with  thick  plate  glass.  Below  this 
are  two  store-rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bed-room.  The  Eddystone  has  now 
breasted  the  storms  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  it  remains  as  tinn 
as  the  rock  it  is  built  on.  Fig.  304  is  a  picture  of  this  noble  lighthouse, 
with  the  British  fleet  passing  close  to  it,  during  a  furious  gale  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1859,  or  exactly  a  century  after  the  completion  of  the  structure. 
The  incident  of  the  man  in  the  water,  which  occupies  the  foreground,  is  not 
an  imaginary  one,  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  Trafalgar  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  to  pick  up  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard.  For  eighteen 
hours  the  ships  encountered  the  furv  of  the  tempest,  keeping  out  at  sea  m 


Fig.  303.— 7//^  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 


*Sfneatoa  s  tower  prov'ms  UQsate.VakS  unc«  \kt.«<x  \ak»Ok  ^cni^  wad  w^^teotd.  in  i88t,  Vg  OM 
'nam  Mr.  Douglus'  design. 
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f>cn  order  throughout  the  night.  They  wore  in  at  dawn,  came  up  the 
onel  in  line  of  battle,  steamed  into  Portland,  and  took  up  their  anchor* 
irithout  the  loss  of  a  sailt  a  spar,  or  a  rope-yam. 


Fig.  304. —  The  EddyiitiHi  in  a  Storm, 

be  litjhlhouse  tower  on  the  Rell  Rock  is  100  ft.  hign,  42  ft.  indianicici 
Jic  base,  and  15  ft,  at  the  lop.  The  Inchcapc  Rock »  on  which  it  is 
fed,  is  the  scene  of  Southcy's  balUd  of  ''  Kal^ih  ihc  Kcive^;'  ^tv^  ^!we. 
ousc  here  is  one  of  Uie  most  serviceable  on  ihe  Scoi\\s\\  coaa\.ic\  ^"^ 
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dangerous  spot  on  which  it  is  placed  lies  in  the  direct  track  of  all  vessels 
entering  the  Firth  of  Tay  from  the  Gennan  Ocean.  The  rock  is  sub- 
merged  at  spring  tides  to  the  depth  of  12  ft  The  tower  bears  a  close 
resemblance  in  shape  to  that  of  the  Eddystone :  it  is  circular  and  faced 
with  massive  blocks  of  granite.  The  lower  part,  to  the  hei|^ht  of  30  ft.,  is 
solid,  and  the  door  is  reached  by  a  bronze  ladder.  The  building  contains 
five  apartments,  and  a  cistern  for  storing  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the 
keepers,  who  have  sometimes  to  remain  in  their  solitary  situation  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  together,  the  weather  preventing  the  possibility  of  any  commu- 
nication with  the  shore. 

Still  loftier  than  the  tower  on  the  Bell  Rock  is  that  which  rises  in  the 
midst  of  the  Skerry vore  Reef,  12  miles  from  Tyree,  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Argylcshire.  This  building  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  specimen  of 
a  detached  lighthouse,  and  the  difficulties  overcome  in  its  construction 
attest  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  who  has  written  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  the  work.  The  rocks  here  arc  of  ^neiss^  an 
extremely  hard  formation,  and  their  surfaces  are  worn  as  smooth  as  glass 
by  the  action  of  the  water.  On  one  of  a  numerous  series  of  these  smal 
islets,  where  only  a  narrow  strip  of  rock,  a  few  feet  wide,  remains  above 
the  surface  at  high  water,  and  this  divided  by  rugged  lumps  into  narrow 
gullies,  through  which  the  sea  constantly  rushes,  the  lighthouse  is  built.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1 838  by  the  erection  of  a  temporary  wooden  bar- 
rack on  piles  at  a  little  distance  from  the  site  chosen  for  the  foundation-  In 
a  gale  during  the  winter  the  whole  of  this  structure  was  swept  away  in  one 
night.  Another,  more  strongly  secured,  was  built  the  following  summer, 
and  in  this  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  men  remained  sometimes  for  fourteen 
days  together,  the  weather  preventing  any  passage  to  or  from  the  shore: 
here  the  men  were  sometimes  awakened  from  their  hard-earned  repose  by 
the  water  pouring  over  the  roof,  and  by  its  rushing  through- the  crevices, 
while  the  erection  swayed  and  reeled  on  its  supports.  Mr.  Stevenson  re- 
lates that  one  night  the  men  became  so  alarmed  for  the  stability  of  theii 
shelter  that  some  descended,  and  sought  in  cold  and  darkness  a  firmer 
footing  on  the  rocks.  Two  summers  were  occupied  in  cutting  the  founda- 
tions, and  the  blasting  of  the  rock  in  so  narrow  a  space  was  an  operation 
attended  with  no  little  danger.  A  small  harbour  had  to  be  formed  at  the 
rocks  for  the  vessels  bringing  the  ready -prepared  stones  of  the  building 
from  the  quarries,  where  also  piers  were  built  expressly  for  the  shipment  of 
the  materials.  In  designing  his  tower,  the  engineer  preferred  to  oppose  the 
force  of  the  waves  by  the  weight  of  his  structure,  rather  than  to  rely  on 
dovetailed  or  joggled-jointed  stones.  Measurements  were  made  of  the 
force  of  the  waves,  which  at  Skerryvore  was  sometimes  equivalent  to  a 
pressure  of  4,335  l^s.  on  the  square  foot ;  and  calculations  based  on  these 
measurements  showed  that  the  mere  weight  of  the  superstructure  would 
amply  suffice  to  keep  the  stones  immovable.  Nearly  59,000  cubic  feet  of 
stone  were  used,  or  about  five  times  the  quantity  contained  in  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  was  £%t^ooo. 

The  use  of  iron,  as  a  building  material  advantageously  replacing  stone, 
has  extended  to  lighthouses,  and  many  have  been  constructed  entirely  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  or  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  gun-metal,  which  is 
not  readily  acted  on  by  the  sea  spray.  Such  lighthouses  are  cheap,  easily 
and  quickly  erected,  strong  ervough  to  bear  shocks  and  vibrations,  and 
proof  against  fire,  V\g,\\XmT\^,  axv^  ^^T\N\p^"aJ*RSu  Tok&lv^thouse  on  Morant 
Point,  Jamaica,  is  mad^  o\  \totv,  ca^\."\iv^Ti^^3ixA\  ^:^^XNR^«w^«A.^aa 
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few  montUs  at  a  cost  of  one-lhird  of  that  of  a  5lonc  tower  of  the  same 
altitude,  fis  heijijht  is  105  fL»  and  the  shaft  is  formed  ol  iron  plaics  in 
sc>^ments  of  10  it.  high»  which  arc  bolted  together  at  their  rtanees.  At 
dbbs  Hill,  Bermuda,  is  a  lighthouse  130  ft.  high^  constructed  in  ine  same 
inner. 

So  inefficient,  inconvenient,  and  uncertain  were  the  lamps  or  other  means 
""  artificial  illumination  known  up  to  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  present 
l^mury,  thai  nothing  belter  could  be  found  for  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
forty  years  after  its  erection  than  tallow  candles  stuck  in  a  hoop— a 
tans  of  illumination  which  would  scarcely  now  be  tolerated  even  in  a 
Doih  nl  a  village  fair.  To  M.  Argand,  a  Frenchman,  we  are  indebted  for 
^c  litst  great  improvement  in  lamps.  The  admirable  invention  which 
"ears  his  name  is,  as  everybody  knows,  an  oil  lamp  wtth  a  tubular  wick» 
M^hich  occupies  the  annular  space  Ijetwcen  two  meiallic  tubes,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  current  of  arr  rises  through  the  inner  lube,  and  ihui  reaches 
the  interior  of  the  flame.  This  currenLand  the  current  which  supplies  the 
exterior,  are  increased  by  sutruunding  the  Hame  with  a  tall  ^M^s  chimney; 
and  a  contraction  of  the  chimney,  just  above  ihe  flame,  aids  greatly  in  dis- 
tributing the  air,  so  as  to  insure  the  complete  combustion  of  the  oil.  In 
]ie  original  lamp  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  tlame  depended  on  the  capillary 
Itraciion  in  the  meshes  of  the  wick.  M.  Carcel  applied  clockwork  to  con- 
nuously  pump  up  the  oil  into  the  burner,  so  thai,  by  overHowing,  it  was 
amlained  at  an  invariable  level  This  arrangement  added  greatly  to  the 
^tensity  and  steadiness  of  the  light ;  and,  on  account  of  the  umtormity  oi 
rlame,  the  Carcel  lamp  has  been  selected  as  a  standard  to  which,  in 
France,  photometric  determinations  are  referred. 

The  power  of  the  Argand  lamp,  as  employed  in  lighthouses,  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  plan  of  employing  several  concentric  wicks  msteadof  one* 
^etwcen  these  wicks  there  are,  of  course,  open  spaces,  through  which  the 
obtains  access  to  the  flame,  and  the  current  of  air  is  made  more  rapid 
&y  the  use  of  a  very  tall  chimney.  The  large  amount  of  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  so  much  oil  in  a  small  space  is  partly  carried  off  by  the 
cess  of  oil  which  is  made  to  overflow  the  burner— about  four  times  the 
Dantity  consumed  being  constantly  pumped  up  into  the  burner  for  this 
urpose.  Lighthouse  lamps  are  made  witli  two,  ihree,  and  four  wicks ;  and 
the  oil  is  forced  up  in  the  burners  either  by  clockwork  or  by  the  pressure 
of  a  piston  loaded  with  a  weight.  The  following  table  gives  the  sizes  of  the 
burners  and  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  lamps: 


Order  of 

1 

Number  of     {       Drkfnf ter  iti            f nteiutty  of  Ltshl  in     1 
Wick^                   mche^           |            Cared  Ljiirpt.           | 

I 

3 

4 
3 

2 

=1' 

n 
s 

iThe  quantity  of  oil  consumed  in  these  lamps  is  less  than  that  propor- 
Inal  to  the  increase  of  the  light  ;  -for  example,  although  the  four-wick 

np  gives  twenty-tlirec  times  ihc  light  of  the  simple  Argand,  it  only  con- 
fines nineteen  times  the  quantity  of  oil.     The  oil  use^Litt-iiacsiLiamps  if 

^ttk ;  but  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  v^fjf^ff^^tp^^]^ 


15,^^^ 


leum,  which  has  the  advantages,  not  only  of  being  cheaper  and  uncongeal- 
able  by  cold,  but  of  giving  a  whiter  and  more  brilliant  light  Hitteto, 
however,  this  substance  has  answered  only  with  lamps  of  one  wick. 

Coal-gas  has  been  applied  to  the  illumination  of  lighthouses,  and  as  it 
gives  a  light  of  great  brilliancy  and  steadiness,  when  consumed  in  proper 
burners,  it  has  certain  advantages  over  oil  lamps,  which  have  caused  it  to 
be  emploved  in  situations  where  a  supply  can  be  readily  obtained.  The 
light  produced  by  lime,  ignited  by  the  combustion  of  coal-gas  or  hydrogen 
mixed  with  oxygen,  has  also  been  suggested  ;  but  this  plan  is  not  without 
risk  of  interruptions  and  of  dangerous  accidents,  and  it  has  been  considered 
inadvisable  to  entrust  the  apparatus  to  the  persons  who  commonly  take 
charge  of  lighthouses. 

The  electric  light  has  been  very  successfully  applied  in  certain  light- 
houses, since  the  mode  of  producing  steady  currents  by  magneto-electric* 
machines  has  come  into  use.  The  lighthouses  at  the  South  Foreland  have 
been  thus  illuminated  by  a  machine  constructed  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  1862. 
A  very  powerful  electric  light  is  exhibited  from  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Grisnez  ;  and  the  adoption  of  this  source  of  light  has  been  extending,  as  it 
is  far  more  intense  than  any  other  artificial  light,  and  can  be  sent  in  more 
concentrated  beams  across  the  sea,  on  account  of  its  being  emitted  from  a 
space  which  is  practically  a  point.  These  circumstances  cause  the  beams 
of  the  electric  light  to  possess  greater  power  of  penetrating  the  atmosphere 
than  those  from  any  ether  source. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  optical  apparatus  of  lighthouses  that  the  greatest 
improvements  and  most  admirable  inventions  are  to  be  found.  When  only 
the  blaze  of  an  open  fire  furnished  the  guide  to  the  mariner,  the  means 
resorted  to  in  order  to  throw  across  the  sea  the  light  which  issued  from  the 
flames  upwards  or  landwards,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  rudest  kind,  even 
where  such  attempts  were  made  at  all.  The  inverted  cone  on  the  Tour  de 
Cordouan  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  we  read  of  cases  in  which 
screens  of  sheet  brass  wei-e  placed  on  the  landward  side,  to  throw  back  the 
light  seaward. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  the  conditions  which  determine  how 
the  light  can  be  made  most  available  for  the  guidance  of  the  mariner. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  light  from  a  luminous  body  spreads  out  from  it 
in  all  directions  equally.  Thus,  if  we  simply  place  an  electric  light  on  a 
tower  such  as  that  on  the  Bell  Rock,  but  few  ot  the  luminous  rays  can 
benefit  the  mariner :  namely,  those  which  fall  upon  the  sea  or  are  directed 
to  the  horizon.  A  much  larger  portion  of  the  light  will  stream  upwards  and 
be  lost  in  space ;  another  part  will  descend  towards  the  base  of  the  tower, 
and  be  equally  wasted.  Again,  if  the  situation  of  our  lighthouse  were  on 
the  shore  of  the  mainland,  all  the  light  which  passes  landwards,  whether 
horizontally  or  not,  would  be  entirely  lost  for  our  purpose.  Even  if,  in  the 
case  of  an  isolated  lighthouse,  we  can  send  out  all  the  light  in  a  nearly  level 
zone  over  the  sea  to  the  horizon,  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  will  dimi- 
nish, on  account  of  the  widening  space,  as  the  distance  increases.  The 
question,  therefore,  arises  whether  it  is  possible  to  send  the  whole  of  the 
light  in  one  unbroken  beam,  not  liable  to  this  kind  of  enfeeblement,  so  that 
the  only  loss  it  can  experience  may  be  absorption  by  the  imperfectly  tran- 
sparent atmosphere. 

There  are  two  means  of  gathering  up  all  the  othen\'ise  useless  beams, 
and  sending  them  in  such  a  direction  as  to  reach  the  eye  of  the  distant 
mariner.    The  one  is  by  reflection  from  mirrors,  and  the  other  by  refrac- 
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joTi  through  lenses.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  first  process  is  termed 
aiaptrii\  and  in  the  latter  aioptrk. 

When  a  luminous  point  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  all 
he  rays  which  fall  upon  the  mirror  are  reflected  by  it  in  a  direction  parallel 
o  its  axis,  so  that  they  form  a  cylindrical  beam.  This  is  the  method  which 
*'as  adopted  in  the  first  improvements  effected  in  lighthouses.  The  para- 
K>hc  reflector  was  first  used  at  the  Tour  de  Cordouan  in  1780,  and  soor 
ifterwards  metallic  reflectors  became  the  ordinary  appliances  of  light- 
louseSy  and  they  are  still  largely  used.  Such  reflectors  are  made  of  sheet 
:opper,  thickly  plated  with  silver,  about  6  02,  of  this  metal  being  applied 
o  16  oz.  of  copper.  They  arc  formed  by  carefully  beating  a  circular  sheet 
)f  the  plated  copper  into  a  concave  shape,  which  is  finally  brought  to  the 
ixact  curve  by  the  aid  of  gauges,  and  is  then  turned  and  pohshed.  The 
argest  of  these  reflectors  have  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  at  the  mtmih^  as  it  is 
lermed,  for  the  reflector  comes  lorward  in  advance  of  the  lamp/the  chimney 
md  burner  passing  through  openings  in  the  metal.  The  rt;ime  of  the  lamp 
occupies  such  a  position  that  its  brighest  part  is  in  the  fiicus  of  the  mirror; 
Dut  since  the  focus  is  a  point  merely,  whereas  the  flame  has  a  certain  mag- 
litude,  it  follows  that  the  want  of  coincidence  of  the  other  luminous  points 
with  the  focus  prodifces  a  certain  divergence  in  the  reflected  rays,  so  that 
the  beam  is  not  accurately  cylindrical.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  a 
iisadvantage  practically,  for  it  has  the  effect  of  widening  a  little  the  strip 
>f  sea  illuminated  by  the  beams.  But  all  that  portion  of  the  light  which 
Bscapes  from  the  mouth  of  the  mirror  without  being  reflected  is  radiated 
In  the  ordinary  manner,  and  is  practically  lost.  We  shall  presently  see 
|lOw  even  this  light  may  be  gathered  up  and  brought  into  the  main  beam. 

Let  us  suppose  a  number  of  such  reflectors,  each  with  its  own  lamp, 
placed  in  a  norizontal  circle,  so  as  to  throw  their  beams  towards  different 
points  of  the  compass.  If  eight  lamps  were  so  placed,  eight  beams  of  light 
i^ould  stream  out  across  the  water,  like  eight  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  eight  sec* 
tors  would,  ho\v.?ver,be  left  unilluminated,  and  for  ships  m  these  spaces  the 
lighthouse  would  h^  virtually  non-existent ;  its  rays  could  only  reach  vessels 
ivilhin  the  eight  narrow  strips  traversed  by  the  beams,  \{  we  double  the 
number  of  reflectors  in  the  circle,  or  if  we  arrange  another  series  of  eight 
in  a  circle  above  or  below  the  others,  so  that  a  lamp  in  the  second  circle 
Doincides  vertically  with  an  interval  in  the  first,  the  effect  will  be  that  we 
ihall  have  sixteen  beams,  and  sixteen  dark  sectors,  instead  of  eight;  that 
is,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  expanse  of  water  will  receive  the  benefit 
^\  the  light.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  breadth  of  the  cylindrical 
beam  would  not  be  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  mirror??,  and  that  the 
space  illuminated  by  it  has  the  same  breadth  at  all  distances;  or  rather, 
that  this  is  nearly  the  case,  for  the  light  does  nut  all  issue  precisely  from 
the  focus  of  the  mirror.  Thus,  even  if  we  use  a  very  great  number  of 
[tiirrors,  wc  shall  succeed  in  illuminating  but  an  extremely  small  propor* 
Eion  of  the  sea  horiioa.  This  evil  is  met  by  giving  a  horizontal  rotatory 
[notion  to  the  reflectors,  causing  the  beams  to  sweep  over  the  whole  expanse 
a  the  waters  ;  and  thus  from  every  ship  the  light  will  be  visible  li*r  an 
Instajit  The  rotation  is  produced  by  clockwork,  duly  regulated,  so  that 
'"  iir,,r.^rm  motion  is  obtained.  The  rcgtilar  appearances  and  eclipses  of 
;  prevent  the  mariner  from  mistaking  for  a  lighthouse  a  bright  star 
hnri/i.M  ot  *n  accidental  fire  on  the  toas^l;  and.  further,  it  l)cing 
iunises  iilong  any  particular  coast  should  be  readily 
LI  h  ether,  it  Ix'comes  ca>y,  by  assigning  to  each  li^h* 
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house  a  different  period  of  revolution,  to  individualize  them,  so  that  the 
mariner  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  confounding  one  with  another. 

But  when  the  lighthouses  on  a  certain  extent  of  coast  are  numerous,  this 
mode  of  distinguishing  them  becomes  inconvenient,  as  mistakes  might 
easily  be  made  in  small  differences  of  time  ;  and  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  keep  long  inter\'als  of  darkness.  Hence  other  methods  have  lien  re- 
sorted to  in  addition— such  as  red  lights,  or  lights  alternately  red  and  white 
The  following  are  the  distinctions  made  use  of  among  the  Scottish  light- 
houses, including  the  double  lighthouses,  which  give  a  leading  line  to  the 
navigator : 

1.  Fixed  lights.  I  increases  and  decreases  at  regular 

2.  Revolving  lights.  I  intervals. 

3.  Revolving,  with  red  and  white  ]  7.  Intermittent,  in  which,  by  means 
beams  alternately.  '  of  a  revolving  screen,  the  light  is 


4.  Revolving,  with  alternately  two 
white  beams  and  one  red. 

5.  Revolving,  with  alternately  two 
red  beams  and  one  white. 

6.  Flashing,  in  which   the  light 


abruptly  cut  off  and  exhibited. 

8.  Double  fixed  lights. 

9.  Double  revolving  lights,  which 
appear  and  disappear  at  the  same 
instant 


The  efficiency  of  reflectors  depends  on  the  state  of  polish  of  the  surface, 
and  even  with  the  most  brilliant  polish  there  is  a  very  large  loss  of  light : 
in  the  ordinary  condition  of  lighthouse  reflectors,  it  is  found  that  one-half 
of  the  light  is  lost  at  the  surface  of  the  mirrors.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
England,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  substitute  glass 
lenses  for  mirrors.  But  it  was  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  loss  occurring 
in  reflection,  the  mirrors  produced  a  more  intense  beam.  No  doubt  the 
person  who  made  the  attempt  did  not  observe  the  true  conditions  of  the 
problem.  It  was  Fresnel,  the  illustrious  Frenchman,  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  who  successfully  solved  the  pro- 
blem. He  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  lenses  a  short  focal 
length,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  their  diameters  very  great  The 
dimensions  required  by  these  conditions  far  exceeded  any  that  could  be 
given  to  lenses  formed  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  and  even  if  they  could  be 
so  formed,  the  great  thickness  of  glass  which  would  be  necessary  would 
diminish  the  transparency,  and  unduly  increase  the  weight  of  the  apparatus 
to  the  detriment  of  the  revolving  apparatus.  An  idea  now  occurred  to 
Fresncl's  mind,  which,  although  similar  to  previous  projects,  he  conceived 
independently,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  carry  out  This  was  the 
idea  of  the  lentilU  a  dchelons^  or  "  lens  in  steps."  The  construction  of  this 
will  be  understood  from  Fig.  305,  where  rt  ^  is  a  section  of  a  lens  in  steps, 
and  the  dotted  line,  c^  shows  the  thickness  an  ordinary  lens  of  the  diameter 
a  b  would  have.  Fresnel  kept  only  the  marginal  part  of  such  a  lens  ;  and 
inside  of  the  ring  formed  by  this,  he  fitted  the  margin  of  a  second  large 
lens  having  the  same  focal  distance  ;  inside  of  this  another  ring,  and  so 
on  ;  and  in  the  centre  a  large  lens  of  moderate  thickness.  He  also  placed 
above  and  below  the  lens  the  concentric  prisms,  e  ^  zxidf/\  which,  by  re- 
fi-action  and  total  reflections  (see  page  399),  send  the  rays  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens.  Fresnel  also  contrived  methods  of  economically  grinding  such 
lenses  and  prisms  with  precision. 

Fresnel  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  apply  lenses  in  lighthouse  illumi- 
nation unless  the  intensity  of  the  light  given  out  by  the  single-wick  Argand 
lamps  then  in  use  could  lie  considerably  increased,  without  much  enlarging 
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Fig.  yn^,^  Revolving  Light  Apparatus* 

flame.  Accordingly  he  devoted  himself^  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
igo,  to  this  preliminary  consideration.  Their  studies  and  experiments 
ihcm  to  the  construction  of  the  lamp  with  several  concentric  wicks— by 
ch  a  brilliancy  of  light  is  obtainable  twcniy-five  limes  greater  than  that 
he  singlc-wick  Argand.  The  light  which  the  improved  lamp,  when  com- 
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bined  with  FresnePs  lenses,  could  send  to  the  horizon,  was  equivalent  to 
that  which  would  be  given  by  the  united  beams  of  4,000  Argand  lamps 
without  optical  apparatus ;  and  it  was  eight  times  greater  than  any  which 
could  be  produced  by  the  reflectors  then  in  use.  The  first  apparatus  con- 
structed on  FresneFs  plan  was  placed  on  the  Tour  de  Cordouan  m  July,  1823. 

France  led  the  van  in  the  erection  of  the  most  perfect  lighthouses  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  not  until  1835  that,  by  the  strenuous  ^vocacy  of  Mr. 
Alan  Stevenson,  a  dioptric  apparatus  was  employed  in  a  British  lighthouse; 
but  at  the  present  time  FresnePs  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  majority 
of  British  lighthouses.  Fig.  305  is  a  part  elevation,  with  the  section,  of  a 
catadioptric  apparatus  of  the  first  class.  In  plan  it  is  a  regular  octagon, 
and  it  sends  out  eight  beams,  which  are  directed  to  the  horizon,  and  made 
to  sweep  over  the  sea  by  its  regular  rotation,  produced  by  clockwork  con- 
tained in  the  case,  A.  The  whole  frame  is  very  accurately  balanced,  and 
turns  on  its  bearings,  and  the  rollers,  ^,  ^,  with  great  smoothness  and 
steadiness.  The  movinz  power  is  given  by  the  descent  of  a  weight  attached 
to  a  chain  or  cord,  which  is  wound  round  a  barrel.  One  train  of  wheels  is 
connected  with  apparatus  for  regulating  the  speed,  and  to  this  an  indicator 
is  attached  which  registers  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  an  hour. 
There  is  also  a  contrivance  of  some  kind  for  maintaining  the  motion  while 
the  weight  is  being  wound  up.  The  reader  will  observe  that  all  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  L,  is  utilized,  except  that  which  is  directed  towards  the  base 
and  top  of  the  apparatus — a  quantity  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
About  45  per  cent  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  lamp  falls  on  the  refracting 
lenses  ;  22 J  on  the  upper  reflecting  prisms  ;  and  13J  on  the  lower  reflect- 
ing prisms.  The  brightest  part  of  the  flame  is  placed  so  that  the  beams 
from  it  are  directed  towards  the  sea  horizon,  and  the  space  between  the 
horizon  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lighthouse  receives  ample  light  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  flame.  Thus  a  ship,  or  any  part  of  the  sea  within 
the  range  of  the  lighthouse,  will  see  the  light  appearing  at  regular  intervals, 
as  one  after  another  of  the  eight  beams  passes  across  it,  the  intervals  being 
one-eighth  of  the  time  in  which  the  apparatus  completes  its  revolution. 
The  zones  of  totally  reflecting  prisms,  shown  at  e^^ff^  Fig.  305,  were  not 
adopted  in  British  lighthouses  until  1844,  when  the  Skerryvore  light  was 
exhibited  with  the  complete  apparatus  represented  in  the  drawing. 

The  optical  apparatus  for  lighthouses  is  constructed  of  certain  sizes, 
adapted  to  the  dirferent  situations  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  appa- 
ratus we  have  just  described  is  made  in  six  forms,  according  to  the  order 
of  light  required.  The  first  three  orders  are  for  sea  lights,  the  rest  for 
harbour  lights  ;  and  the  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  for 
each  order  of  revolving  or  fixed  lights  ; 


[     Order. 

Heig^ht  in 

Internal 

Number  of  Reflecting  Prisms. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

In  Upper  Zone. 

In  Lower  Zone. 

\ 

I 

io6^- 

72i 

18 

8 

2 

83- 

55 

16 

4 

3 

61^ 

39i 
i9f 

II 

4 

4 

29 

5 

4 

S 

21J 

14J 

5 

4       : 

6 

i7i 

12 

5 

4        ! 
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■When  a  revolving  apparatus  of  the  above  description  is  erected  on  shore^ 
cfiector  of  suitable  shape  and  dimensions  is  placed  on  the  landward  side 

^  the  lamp,  so  as  to  throw  its  rays  back  upon  itself  and  towards  the  lenses 
which  are  directed  seaward. 

Fresnel  also  constructed  glass  apparatus  for  fixed  lights.  If  we  require 
to  send  the  light  equally  towards  the  horizon  in  all  directions  at  once,  the 
problem  is  capable  of  soiution,  cither  by  a  proper  fomi  of  glass  apparatus 
or  by  a  proper  form  of  mirrors.  Suppose  the  section,  e  cf^  Fig.  305,  to 
revolve  about  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  lamp,  it  would  sweep  out 
a  form  which,  when  executed  inglass^  would  spread  out  all  the  light  falling 
upon  it  into  one  horizontal  sheet.  Fresnel  was  obliged  10  content  himself 
with  an  approximation  to  this  shape,  formed  by  a  prismatic  frame  of  many 
sideSf  containing  straight  horizontal  bars  of  glass,  having  the  section  ecf. 
The  light  is  not  quite  uniformly  distributed  by  such  apparatus,  but  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  attending  the  formation  of  prismatic  rings  were  very 
great  when  Fresnel  constructed  this  apparatus.  Such  rings  can  now  be 
produced  economically  and  accurately,  and  therefore  the  fixed-light  appa- 
ratus is  now  constructed  of  circular  glass  rings,  mounted  in  sections  in  such 
,  a  manner  that  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis  of  the  apparatus  would 
cut  them  in  the  form  represented  at  e  c  f.  Instead  of  forming  the  metal 
framework  in  which  the  glass  is  mounted  with  vertical  ribs,  it  is  made  with 
the  ribs  placed  somewhat  diagonally,  in  order  that  the  dark  sectors  which 
BTould  be  produced  by  the  shadows  of  upright  ribs  may  be  avoided.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  forms  of  the  glass  in  each  side  of  the  octa- 
gonal apparatus  represented  in  the  tigure  are  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  the  same  section,  <•  cf^  about  the  horizontal  axis,  d g. 

An  ingenious  promoter  of  the  catoptric  system  has  contrived  to  solve  the 
same  problem  by  mirrors.  The  form  of  these  may  be  understood  by  the 
aid  of  Fig.  306,  which,  however,  relates  to  another  contrivance.  Suppose 
that  the  lines  a  b,  a'  b',  arc  turned  about  c  D  as  an  axis,  all  three  preserving 
their  relative  positions,  a  b  and  a'  b'  would  sweep  out  two  parabolic  cones, 
which  would  have  the  property  of  reflecting  in  a  horizontal  direction  all 
rays  falling  upon  them  from  a  lamp  placed  at  L.  But  glass,  as  a  material 
for  lighthouse  apparatus,  has  so  many  advantages  over  metal  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  metaUic  reflectors  will  soun  b^  entirely  obsolete.  The  pohsh  of 
the  metal  is  ver)'  readily  destroyed,  and  as  it  is  constantly  liable  to  be  tar« 
nished,  the  frequent  cleaning  required  is  apt  to  produce  a  scratched  state  i  f 
the  surface,  even  when  great  care  is  used.  Far  greater  accuracy  of  form  can 
be  imparted  to  glass  than  to  metal  reflectors.  And  then  there  is  the  great 
loss  of  light  occurring  at  even  the  most  highly  polished  surfaces  of  metal: 
a  loss  which  is  far  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  the  refraction  and  reflec- 
tions of  the  glass  apparatus.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  desir- 
^ie  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  light  into  one  beam,  and  this  cannot  be  done 

|thout  reflecting  the  light  from  one  side.  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  contrived 
excellent  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  and  the  diagram,  Fig.  306,  will 

t)lain  its  nnture.  L  is  a  point  representing  the  source  of  light,  a  b,  B'  a\  a 
abolic  metalhc  mirror.  All  the  rays  between  L  A  and  L  B,  and  all  be- 
en L  a'  and  L  b'— that  is,  all  those  which  fall  upon  the  mirror— will  be 
cted  parallel  to  L  C  ;  but  those  between  I.  B  ana  L  B'  would  escape  from 
mouth  of  the  mirror,  bb',  as  a  diverging  cone.     This  is  prevented  by 

icing  the  lens,  H  1,  the  focus  of  which  is  at  r,  so  as  to  convert  the  diverg- 
'  cone,  I  L  H,  into  tlie  c)*hndrical  beam,  F:  K  I  F ;  and  thus  half  the  light 

Kitted  from  the  luminous  Tjoini  is  sent  in  one  direction.   A  hemispherical 
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reflector,  c  K  D,  of  which  L  is  the  centre,  receives  the  oth  '  ''  '  h  ii 
thus  thrown  back  through  L,  and  then  follows  the  same  r^  i 

rays.     Far  the  metallic  reflector,  c  K  D,  Mr,  Stevenson  .tUc.  u- 

tuted  a  system  of  glass  rones,  of  which  O  P  Q  represents  x 

These  had  the  same  effect  as  the  metallic  reflectors^  without  .,.  \ . ^d 
light  occasioned  by  the  latter.  The  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  c  iC  n,  is  hcn^i- 
spherical,  and  the  prismatic  zones  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  turning 
the  section  about  l  K  (or  c  c>)  as  an  axis.  The  doited  lines  show  the  coune 
of  a  ray  of  light,  Lw*,  which,  meeting  the  hemispherical  surface  pcrpendica- 
larly,  passes  straight  through  it,  and  is  totally  reflected  at  m  by  the  inclined 
surface,  and  again  at  w,  so  that  it  returns  to  L  by  the  path  h  L  Reflecting 
glass  prisms  were  also  substituted  for  the  metallic  mirror,  A  n,  u'  a',  and  thui 
the  use  of  metal  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with  in  this  apparatus.  ITiis 
light  has  been  termed  by  Mr  Stevenson  the  kolopfwiai  (oX«,  tntire,  ^^ 
ii^hi).  Such  an  apparatus  will  form  the  in  tensest  beam  that  a  given  SOWJPOC 
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of  illumination  can  yield.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  fixed  light  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  whole  horizon  simultaneously,  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
source  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  These  two  cases  may  be  considered  the 
extreme  modes  of  disposing  of  the  light,  while  the  parcelling  of  it  into  several 
beams,  as  effected  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  305,  is  an  inter* 
mediate  mode. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  holophotal  light  at  Baccalieu, 
in  Nev\^oundland,  is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  another  point  40  miles 
distant  So  long  a  range  as  this  is  seldom  possible  at  sea,  on  account  of 
the  rounded  form  of  the  earth  rendering  it  necessary  to  raise  the  lighl 
nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the  water,  if  it  is  required  to  be  Visible  at  40  miks^ 
distance.  A  shorter  distance  generally  suffices  for  the  reauiremenuof  the 
navigator  ;  and  therefore  lighthouse  towers  rising  frL»m  tnc  water  arc  sel- 
dom carried  to  a  greater  height  than  something  between  100  ft,  and  150ft 
A  light  elevated  too  ft.  above  the  water  would  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  1 
vessel  14  miles  distant,  and  from  the  masthead  a  much  greater  distance. 

The  optical  apparatus  of  a  lighthouse  is  protected  by  an  outer  metal 
framework  glazed  with  thick  plate  glass.   This  framework  is  made  of  iron, 
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of  gun-nietal— ihe  latter  being  preferred  on  account  of  the  frequent  paint- 
ig  which  iron  needs  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  corrosion.  The  glass  is 
refully  fitted  into  the  framework,  so  as  to  avoid  t  Jtposure  to  strains  from 
e  shocks  and  vibrations  to  which  a  lig^hthouse  is  exposed.  The  keepers 
e  always  provided  with  a  store  of  panes  of  glass,  ready  for  fitting'  into 
eir  places  in  case  of  accidents.  Sometimes  the  glass  is  broken  by  large 
a-birds  dashing  against  il,  and  by  pebbles  which  are  thrown  up  by  the 
aves.  or  driven  by  the  wind  against  the  panes.  It  is  the  interior  of  this  Ian- 
m  which  forms  the  light-room  already  spoken  of.  Great  pains  have  been 
stow*ed  on  the  proper  ventilation  of  these  light-rooms,  as  not  only  must 
lie  air  have  access  to  the  lamp  to  supply  the  flame,  but  the  carbonic  acid 
hich  escapes  from  the  chimney  of  the  lamp  must  be  prompdy  removed, 
nother  serious  inconvenience  of  an  ill-veniilaled  light-room  would  be  the 
ndensation,  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  plate  glass,  of  the  aqueous  vapour, 
hich  is  also  a  product  of  the  combustion. 

The  lenses  and  circular  prisms  for  lighthouses  are  usually  made  of  crown 
[lass,  and  arc  ground  by  iixing  ihcm  on  a  large  revolving  iron  table^  on 
hich  they  are  bedded  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  cemented  by  pitch— great 
re  being  taken  to  place  them  in  the  exact  position  required,  for  only 
ibout  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  allowed  for  grinding  down  to  shape  the  glass 
it  comes  from  the  moulds.     Sand,  cmery»  and  linally  rougCi  are  used 
ith  water  for  the  grinding  and  polishing  processes.    The  cost  of  the  opti- 
cal apparatus  alone  of  a  light  of  the  iirst  order,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  305, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  /irSoo.     The  lenses  and  prisms  are  very  carefully 
adjusted  in  their  framework  after  this  has  been  fixed,  and  no  plan  of  testing 
*  ic  adjustment  has  been  found  more  efficient  than  that  of  i^iewing  the  sea 
prtzon  through  them  from  the  position  which  the  flame  will  occupy. 
The  men  to  whom  the  charge  of  a  lighthouse  is  confided  undertake  a 
duty  involving  the  gravest  responsibilities,  and  demanding  unremitting  care. 
In  ihose  lightliouses  where  a  number  of  reflectors  are  hung  upon  a  revolv- 
g  frame,  the  extinction  of  one  lamp  may  not  be  a  matter  of  much  conse- 
|uence  ;  but  where  only  one  lamp  is  used,  life  and  death  depend  upon  its 
lyrnmg.     To  isolated  lighthouses— such  as  those  of  Skerry vore  and  the 
Bell  Kock— four  keepers  are  appointed,  and  one  of  these  is  always  on  shore 
m  leave,  so  that  the  men  may  be  relieved  at  intervals  ;  for  it  has  been 
und  that  a  residence  in  these  lonely  towers  cannot  be  continued  long  te- 
ther without  bad  effects.     The  duties  of  the  hghthouse-keepers  must  be 
rformed  with  the  greatest  regularity.     The  glasses  of  the  light-room  and 
c  optical  apparatus  are  carefully  cleaned  everv'  morning;  the  lamps  are 
pplied  with  oil»  the  wicks  trimmed  or  renewed,  the  machinery  oiled  and 
[justed,  and  everything  prepared  in  readiness  for  the  evening.    At  sunset 
e  lamps  arc  li}^hrcd,and  one  keeper  takes  his  watch  until  midnight,  when 
!  is  reheved  by  another,  who  maintains  the  vigil  till  sunrise,  when  the 
lamps  are  extinguished. 

The  expediency  of  the  regulation  appointing  three  men  to  be  always 
at  the  lighthouse  may  be  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  about 

I  the  beginning  of  the  present  centtir>'  at  the  hghthouse  on  the  **  Smalls,"  a 
ipck  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Two  keepers  held  watch  over  the  light  on 
Bat  mck,  which  for  months  together  is  sometimes  cut  off  from  all  com- 
Bunication  with  the  shore.  At  the  lime  alluded  to,  after  the  weather  had 
Br  two  weeks  prevented  access  to  the  lighthouse,  it  was  rumoured  among 
Ble  seafaring  men  of  the  neighbouring  ports  thai  samex\v>tv^>:A^^xviT\^'ax 
Be  ''bmalts,"  for  a  ij^^nal  of  distress  had  bcea  obser\^4  >  \mv  \^<i\ioa55* 
^^■BinillBiii         11       II  Ill -- '  —     - -  --*^  -^ 
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could  not  go  within  speaking  distance^  althoygh  many  attempts  were  ~   ' 
lo  reach  the  rock,      1  he  relatives  of  the  men  bcoime  anxious,  an 
After  night  watched  iar  the  light.     Hut  the  hght  never  failed  t     ^ 
the  proper  hour.    After  fovir  months  came  calmer  weather,  arn 
brought  to  shore  one  hghtkeeper  alive,  the  other  dead     \\  h; 
feh  when  he  found  hi 5  comrade  to  be  dying  in  their  dreadful 
what  his  emotions  were  when  he  found  himself  there  alone  witi  1 
body,  is  not  recorded.     But  the  thought  ocairred  to  liim  that  he  must  not 
commit  the  body  to  tlie  waves,  lest  any  suspicion  of  foul  play  mi^hi  fal! 
upon  himself.     He  therefore  contrived  a  sort  of  coftin  for  the  dca 
and  dragging  it  up  to  the  gallery  of  the  lighthouse,  tied  it  there.  Put 
and  faithfully  for  four  long  months  did  he  perform  aJI  the  duties  of  Iw^ 
position,  keeping  watch  from  twilight  till  dawn  in  that  lonely  light-room, 
while  his  ghastly  charge  remained  there  within  sight     But  he  canie  on 
shore  strangely  akercd— a  sad,  silent,  gloomy,  worn  man — so  thai  even  \m 
intimate  friends  hardly  kne^v  him. 

Here  wc  close  this  brief  account  of  the  modern  lighthouse,  and  of  lis 
beautiful  appliances,  by  which  Science  *' has  given  new  securities  to  1 
mariner,"  in  addition  to  those  with  which  she  furnished  him  when 
showed  him  tne  use  of  the  comptiss,  supplied  him  with  the  chronomcfi 
and  placed  the  sextant  in  his  hands.     How  anxinusly  must  the  *<jju 
who  has  been  prevented  by  unfavourable  skies  from  ascertaining  htJ 
position,  and  has  been  trusting  to  the  log  and  the  compass  to 
reckoning,  scan  the  horizon  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  hospitab 
beacon,  which  seems  to  say  that  the  country  he  is  approaching  has 
watching  for  his  coming,  and  welcomes  him  to  its  shores. 
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[other  of  our  nineteenth  century  inventions  is  at  once  so  beautiful.  s«i 

precjousi  so  popular,  so  appreciated  as  photography.    It  is  exercising 

Bctial  influence  over  the  social  sentiments,  the  arts,  the  sciences  of 

olc  world— an  influence  not  the  less  real  because  it  is  wide-spread 

ftobtrusive.   The  new  art  cherishes  domestic  and  friendly  feelings  by 

"  -present  transcripts  of  the  limiliar  faces,  keeping  fresh  the  memory 

t-dtstant  and  the  dead  ;  ii  keeps  alive  our  admiration  of  the  great  and 

[>d  by  presenting  us  with  the  lineaments  of  the  heroes,  the  saints,  the 

9t'  all  lands.     It  gratihes,  by  faithful  portrayals  of  scenes  of  grandeur 

auty,  the  eyes  of  him  who  has  neither  wealth  nor  leisure  for  travel 

^improved  pictorial  art  by  sending  the  painter  to  the  truths  of  nature; 

reproduced  his  works  with  mar\Tllou5  fidelity  ;  it  has  set  before  the 

Lide  the  finest  works  of  the  sculptor.     It  is  lending  invaluable  aid  to 

jst  e^'cry  science.    The  astronomer  now  derives  his  mathematical  data 

I  the  photograph  ;  by  its  aid  liie  architect  superintends  the  erection  of 

int  build in,Er5,  the  engineer  watches  over  the  progress  of  his  designs  in 

ote  lands,  ihe  medical  man  amasses  records  of  morbid  anatomy   'hr 

Ogist  studies  the  anatomy  of  the  earth,  the  ethnologist  obtains  f ' 

scripts  of  the  features  of  every  rare*     To  the  mind  of  an  inteil  . 

Icr  numlverless  instances  will  present  themselves,  not  only  of  the  utility 

hc)toi:r;ij>hv  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  but  of  its  higher  utility 

1  our  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  m  nature. 

)<:ed  by  chemical  changes  to  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 

.  rise  Ai  c  matters  of  common  observation.    The  ladxtv^  o^  ^^t  vivowx 
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in  the  portions  of  a  fabric  which  are  exposed  to  the  light  is  a  faumiliar  in- 
stance ;  and  the  bleaching  of  hnen  under  the  influence  of  sunshine  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  is  a  well-known  operation.  Decompositions  produced 
by  light  in  certain  compounds  of  silver  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
chemists,  and  the  remarkable  activity  of  the  solar  rays  in  causing  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  chlcrine  gases  has  been  even  made  the  means 
of  measuring  the  intensity  of  light  When  equal  volumes  of  these  two 
gases  are  mixed  together  in  the  dark,  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  change,  provided  only  that  the  mixture  be  preserved  from 
access  of  light.  But  the  instant  it  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  to  an  intense  light,  such  as  that  of  burning  magnesium,  the  two  gases 
suddenly  unite  with  a  loud  explosion,  in  which  the  glass  vessel  containing 
them  is  shattered  into  atoms.  The  product  is  an  intensely  acid  invisible 
gas,  called  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  if  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  diffused 
light  of  day,  instead  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  then  the  production  of 
hydrochloric  acid  will  take  place  gradually,  and  with  a  rapidity  depending 
on  the  intensity  of  the  light 

Of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  small  operations  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  bleach-field  are  the  changes  which  the  sun's  rays  silently  and  un- 
obtrusively effect  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  chemical  effect  of  light  here 
appears  to  reside  in  its  power  of  separating  oxygen  from  substances  with 
which  it  is  combined.  The  green  parts  of  plants  absorb  from  the  atmo- 
sphere the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  constantly  produced  by  the  respira- 
tion of  men  and  animals,  and  by  combustion,  and  other  processes.  Under 
the  influence  of  sunshine,  this  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  within  the 
tissues  of  the  plant ;  the  oxygen  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere ;  the  carbon 
with  which  it  was  united  is  retained  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  plant 
In  a  similar  manner  light  separates  the  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  of  ^'ater, 
and  the  former  gas  is  given  off  by  the  leaves,  while  the  hydrogen  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  plant  The  carbon,  which  forms  so  large  an 
element  in  the  food  of  plants,  is  chiefly  obtained  in  this  way;  and  the 
abundance  of  the  supply  of  oxygen  thus  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  maybe 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  single  leaf  of  the  water-lily  will  in  the  course 
of  one  summer  give  off  nearly  eleven  cubic  feet  of  oxygen.  But  for  this 
continual  restoration  of  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  animal  life  would  soon 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  office  of  the  vegetable  world 
not  only  to  furnish  a  supply  of  organic  matter  as  food  for  anini^s,  but  when 
the  materials  of  that  food  have  been  converted  into  oxidized  products  in 
the  animal  system,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  as  carbonic  acid  and 
aqueous  vapour,  the  sunshine,  acting  on  the  vegetable  structure  (chiefly  on 
the  delicate  tissue  of  the  leaf),  tears  apart  the  oxygen  and  the  other  sub- 
stance. These  are,  therefore,  once  more  capable  of  combination,  by  which 
they  may  again  supply  the  animal  with  heat  and  the  other  energies  of  life. 

Those  .actions  of  light  which  have  been  last  referred  to  are  called  by  the 
chemist  reducing  actions^  a  term  which  he  appUes  to  the  cases  in  which  a 
compound  is  made  to  part  with  its  oxygen  or  other  similar  element :  when 
the  remaining  ingredient  is  a  metal,  the  operation  by  which  the  other  has 
been  removed  is  always  called  reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inverse 
operations  by  which  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  fixed  upon  other  bodies,  are 
distinguished  as  pi  o  messes  of  oxidation.  Light  is  the  means  of  determining 
each  of  these  kinds  of  changes,  according  to  the  conditions  and  the  nature 
oi  ih^  substances  exposed  to  its  action.  Thus  moist  chloride  of  silver  will 
retain  its  white  coloMt  li  pteservt^Va^Safc  ^'^\  \MN.\l«x^sed  to  sunlight^ 
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uiclclv  acquires  a  violet  lint,  which  deepens  in  intensity  until  it  has  be- 
jc  black.     The  dark  matter  was  formerly  admitted  10  be  silver  ;  for  it 
J  known  that  the  finely  divided  metal  has  this  appearance,  that  during 
i  proce2.5  the  compound  gi\  cs  off  chlorine,  and  that  when  nitric  acid  is 
bred  upon  the  darkened  matter,  reddish  fumes  are  given  off,  exactly  as 
when  the  acid  acts  upon  pure  silver.  The  use  of  sUver  nitrate  as  a  marking- 
y^  for  linen  depends  upon  a  similar  aheration  of  the  salt  within  the 
^Bres;  and  the  same  reduction  takes  place  when  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
P»water  organic  matter  is  added.    If  a  piece  of  white  silk  be  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  while  still  wet, 
the  silk  becomes  first  green,  then  purple,  and  finally  a  film  of  metallic  gold 
will  be  found  overspreading  its  surface.    Many  other  chlorides  and  analo- 
gous compounds  arc  similarly  affected  by  sunlight.     On  the  other  hand, 
chlorides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  oxygen,  fix  on  hydrogen  and  on 
organic  substances  with  greater  energy  under  the  influence  of  hght.     A 
large  series  of  chemical  compounds  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  aug- 
inented  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  induced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
^^t  was  in  availing  himself  of  an  action  of  the  latter  class  that^  in  18 r  3, 
^Keph  Nicephore  Nicpce*  established  photography  \  for  he  was  the  first  to 
^raain  a  permanent  sun-picture.    Twelve  years  before  this,  Wedgwood  and 
Davy  had  copied  paintings  made  on  glass,  and  the  profiles  of  objects,  the 
shadows  of  which  were  projected  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  white 
leather,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     The  images  so  ob- 
Ljuined  could  not  be  fixed,  as  no  means  was  then  known  of  removing  the 
j^Bver  salts  which  had  not  been  acted  upon  during  the  exposure;  and  the 
^Klurcs  soon  blackened  in  ever>*  part  when  exposed  to  the  light.     The 
application  of  the  camera  t^bscnra^  and  the  fixing  of  the  image  so  obtained, 
define  the  commencement  of  the  art  of  photography.     The  process  of 
,  u  hich  was  termed  heiiografihy,  was  conducted  by  smearing  a  highly 
'1  metallic  plate  with  a  certain  resinous  substance  known  as  "bilu- 
men  oi  Judaea,"  and  this  was  exposed  to  the  image  formed  in  the  camera 
I  for  some  hours.     The  action  of  the  light  was  such,  that  the  resin,  which 
Before  exposure  was  soluble  in  oil  of  lavender,  became  insoluble  in  that 
Ppbistance,     Hence,  on  treating  the  plate  after  exposure  with  that  solvent, 
r^ly  the  deep  shadows  dissolved  away,  the  lights  being  represented  by 
the  undissolved  resia     The  brightly  polished  parts  of  the  plate,  which 
re  uncovered  by  the  removal  of  the  resin,  appealed  dark  when  made 
f reflect  dark  objects,  while  the  resin  remaining  unchanged  on  the  plate 
cd  light  in  comparison. 
JS26  a  French  artist,  named  Dagucrre,t  who  had  already  made  some 
Butation  as  a  painter  of  dioramas,  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with 
epco,  into  whose  process  he  introduced  some  improvements;  but,  dis- 
^isfied  with  the  slowness  of  this  proceeding,  he  invented  a  process  of  his 
by  which  pictures  of  great  beauty  could  be  producea  with  all  the 
idows.   lights,  and   half-dnts  faithfully  rendered  ;    while   tlie  time  of 
[>surc  in  the  ramcra  was  reduced  to  twenty  minutes.      In  this  process 
burnished  surtace  of  silver  formed  the  shadows.     A  plate  of  copper, 
1  with  pure  silver^  had  the  silvered  surface  polished  to  the  highest 
ree,  and  it  was  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  until  a  thin  yellow 
'  been  produced  uniformly  over  tne  silver.     It  was  then  placed  in 
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the  camera ;  and,  although  when  withdrawn  no  image  was  perceptible,  a 
latent  image  was  nevertheless  present ;  for  when  the  plate  was  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  mercury,  that  substance  attached  itself  to  the  parts  of  the 
plate  in  proportion  as  they  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  lignL  Means 
were  adopted  by  Daguerre  for  fixing  the  picture  ;  and  after  his  processes 
had  been  made  public  in  1839,  several  important  improvements  were 
proposed  by  other  persons,  liy  using  bromine  as  well  as  iodine  the  ^pn- 
sitiveness  of  the  plates  was  so  much  increased  that  the  time  required  for 
exposure  was  reduced  to  two  minutes,  so  that  about  the  year  1841  portraits 
began  to  be  taken  by  this  process. 

The  world  at  large,  which  profits  most  by  great  inventions,  has  little  idea 
at  what  cost  of  intense  application,  concentrated  thought,  and  heroic  per- 
severance, such  discoveries  are  made.  What  his  discovery  must  have  cost 
Daguerre  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  related  by  J.  Baptiste  Dumas, 
the  distinguished  French  chemist  and  statesman.  At  the  close  of  one  of 
his  popular  lectures  in  1825  -fourteen  yean  before  Dapicrre  had jarJicUd 
his  process — a  lady  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Monsieur  Dumas,  I  have 
to  ask  you  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  myself.  I  am  the  wife  of 
Daguerre,  the  painter.  He  has  for  some  time  let  tne  idea  possess  his  mind 
that  he  can  fix  the  images  of  the  camera.  Do  you,  as  a  man  of  science, 
think  it  can  ever  be  done,  or  is  my  husband  mad  ?"  "  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  we  are  unable  to  do  it,"  replied  Dumas  ;  "  out  I  cannot 
say  it  will  always  remain  impossible,  or  set  down  as  mad  the  man  who 
seeks  to  do  it."  The  French  Government,  with  an  honourable  recognition 
of  the  merits  of  Daguerre,  and  of  Niepce  who  had  passed  away  poor  and 
almost  unknown,  awarded  to  the  former  a  pension*of  6,000  francs  (;£24o), 
and  to  Isidore  Xiepce,  the  son  of  the  latter,  a  pension  of  4,000  francs, 
one-half  to  be  continued  tu  ihcir  widows. 

But  Dagucrre's  process  had  no  sooner  been  brought  to  perfection  than 
it  began  to  be  supplanted  by  a  rival  method,  devised  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  who  had  published  his  process  six  months  before  that  of 
Daguerre  was  given  to  the  world,  and  who,  therefore,  was  unacquainted 
with  tlie  details  of  the  latter.  The  lirst  of  Sir.  Talbot's  publications  con- 
tained only  an  imj^roved  mode  of  preparing  a  sensitive  paper  for  copying 
prints,  by  applying  them  to  it  and  causing  the  light  to  pass  through  the 
paper  of  the  i)iint,  so  that  the  parts  of  the  sensitive  paper  protected  by  the 
opaque  black  linos  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  light.  The  paper  was  first 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then  in  one  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  result  being  the  formation  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  of  chloride 
of  silver,  a  substance  much  more  (juirkly  affected  by  light  than  the  nitrate 
of  silver  used  by  Davy  and  Wedgwood.  The  impression  so  obtained  was 
a  nei^ativt\  that  is,  the  lights  and  sliadcs  of  the  original  were  reversed ; 
but  when  this  negative  w.is  again  c()})ied  by  the  same  process,  it  produced 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  original  print,  for  the  lights  and  shades  were  of  course 
reversed  from  those  in  the  negative  jiroof.  Thus  from  one  negative  any 
number  of  positive  or  natural  copies  could  be  produced  ;  and  this  point 
in  Mr.  Talbot's  invention  is  one  great  feature  of  photography  as  now 
practised.  In  1841,  Mr.  Talbot  obtained  a  patent  for  a  process  he  called 
the  Calotype^  but  which,  in  his  honour,  has  since  been  known  as  the  Tabo- 
type.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  soaked,  first  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  then  in  one  of  iodide  of  potassium,  by  which  it  becomes  covered  with 
iodide  of  silver  ;  it  may  then  be  dried.  It  is  prepared  for  the  camera  by 
brushing  it  over  w\tV\  a  so\w\\ou  o^  ^^.Uvc  acid  containing  a  little  nitrate  of 
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silver.  By  this  iasi  process  its  sensitiveness  is  greatly  increased,  and  an 
exposure  in  the  camera  for  a  few  seconds,  or  minutes^  according  to  the 
power  of  the  hght,  suftices  to  impress  the  paper  with  a  latent  or  invisible 
Ullage,  which  reveals  itself  when  the  paper  is  treated  with  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  gallic  acid  mixture.  The  Tabotype  is  the  foundation  of  the  methods 
of  photography  now  in  general  use  ;  but,  before  we  describe  these,  it  may 
liC  proper  to  mention  some  other  substances  which  have  been  found  sen- 
sitive to  light,  and  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  invisible  images  which  are 
iVrst  produced  in  these  processes. 

The  art  of  photography  has  outstripped  the  science— \v\.  other  words,  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  chemical  actions  by  which  its  beautiful  effects  are 
produced  are  not  yet  clearly  understood,  and  some  quite  recent  discoveries 
seem  to  show  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  before  a  complete  theory  of 
ih^  chemical  action  of  light  can  be  proposed.  Some  results  which  have 
been  estabhshed  may  be  mentioned,  as  they  show  those  curious  effects  of 
light  to  be  more  general  than  would  be  supposed  from  a  description  of 
photographic  processes  dependent  on  silver  salts  only.  It  has  been  lound 
that  certain  acids,  certain  salts,  and  certain  compounds  containing  only 
two  elcmcnts^^of  which  one  is  a  metal — have  a  tendency  to  split  up,  or 
resolve  themselves  into  their  several  constituents,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  hght.  On  the  other  hand,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  exhibit, 
under  the  same  conditions,  an  exalted  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  of  organic 
matters.  These  tendencies  concur  when  the  compounds  above  referred 
to  are  associated  with  organic  materials,  as  in  photography.  Solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  blackened  when  it  is  exposed  to  light  on  a  piece  of  paper 
which  has  been  dipped  into  the  solution  ;  but  a  piece  of  white  unglazed 
porcelain  similarly  treated  shows  no  change.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  pure  water  is  not  changed  by  light  ;  but  a  solution  of  the  same 
SAlt  in  alcohol  becomes  green,  and  deposits  oxide  of  uranium.  The  re- 
ducing action  of  the  light  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  accomplish  the  decom- 
position of  the  salt  in  the  first  case ;  but  the  presence  of  the  organic  matter 
determines  this  decomposition  in  the  second  case.  Bichromate  of  potas- 
Slum  is  by  itself  not  easily decomp»sed  by  light;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with 
iugar,  starch,  gum,  or  gelatine,  the  sunbeams  readily  reduce  it.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  gelatine,  gum,  or  starch  becomes  insoluble  by  thus  taking 
up  oxygen,  and  the  gelatine  loses  its  property  of  swelling  up  in  water.  We 
fhall  presently  see  the  advantages  which  have  been  drawn  from  these 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  light  should  act  upon  both  the  organic  sub- 
stance  and  the  oxidizing  substance  at  the  same  time.  If  paper  impregnated 
with  iodide  of  silver  and  gallic  acid  be  placed  m  Uie  camera,  the  image 
uoon  appears  ;  but  if,  as  in  the  Talbotype,  the  jodide  of  silver  only  be  acted 
upon  by  the  light,  no  image  is  perceptible  on  \viihdrawing  the  paper  from 
the  camera.  The  action  of  the  light  has  nevcrthcle&s  imparted  to  the  silver 
%alt  a  tendency  to  reduction;  for  when  the  paper  is  afterwards  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  the  image  immediately  appears.  In  order  lodis- 
linpuisli  ihi -,c  two  actions,  the  substance  which  receives  and  preserves  the 
bt  fronx  the  light  is  called  the  \ett\itivt'  subsunce,  and  that 

\^h  ir  latent  image  is  termed  the  dtvfioping  substance.     A 

CO  '  number  of  substjnccs  having  this  relation  to  each  other  have 

bc'  ed,  and  the  fulkiwing  table  of  iniitanccs — cited  by  Niepcc  de 

'^aini-VKtor,  the  nephew  of  the  original  inventor — vf\\\  gvv^  ^irevt-'^^au^ 
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Sensitive  Substances 
in  the  paper  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the 
Light. 


None,  />.,  plain 

paper. 
Nitrate  of  silver, 

or  iodide  of 

silver. 


Nitrate  of  ura- 
nium  


A  salt  of  silver 


Gallic  acid,  or  sulphate  of 
iron. 


AVater 


Nitrate  of  ura- 
nium and  tar- 
taric acid. 

Chloride  of  gold. 


Gallic  acid . 


Red  prussiate  of 
potash.  I 


Bichloride 
mercury. 


of 


Chromic  acid, 
or  bichromate 
of  potash. 


VRed  prussiate  of  potash . 


Nitrate  of  silver  or  chlo- 
ride of  gold. 

Nitrate  of  uranium,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  sulphate 
of  copper,  bichloride  of 
mercur>',  salt  of  tin. 

(  Sulphate  of  iron    

i  Red  prussiate  of  potash 

Water,  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, gallic  acid,  salt  of 
silver,  salt  of  cobalt. 

Protochloride  of  tin,  soda, 
potash,  sulphide  of  so- 
dium. 

Salts  of  silver 


Starch . 


^Blue  litmus 

)  Iodide  of  potassium 

i  White  indigo  

/  Campeachy  wood  ... 


Black  image. 


By  prolonged  action  of 
ligtit,  a  grey  inuge  of 
protoxide  of  uranium ; 
the  image  disappears 
when  paper  is  kept  in 
the  dark,  but  shows  it- 
self again  in  the  light  j 

Intensely  red  positive  ira- , 
age  :  becomes  blue  by  j 
sulphate  of  iron.  I 

Unchangeable  images—  ! 
resembling  those  of 
ordinary  photographs. 


Blue-black  image. 
Blue  image. 

Blue  image,  hastened  by 
acids  and  by  heat 


Pui  pie-red  positive  image. 


Red  image. 
Reddish  brown  image. 
Blue  positive  image. 
Red  positive  image 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  actions  of  this  kind  have 
been  observed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  order  of  the  first  two  columns  in 
this  table  may  be  inverted  without  changing  the  result.  Thus,  instead  of 
exposing  iodide  of  silver  to  the  light  and  developing  the  image  with  gallic 
acid,  one  may  expose  a  paper  saturated  with  gallic  acid  solution,  and 
develop  'vith  iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  first  reactioP 
noted  in  the  table  deserves  sorcv^  i^miaxk-.  vt  is  not  peculiar  to  paper,  but 
is  common  to  most  orgaxvic  Tcv^Xex\?\s,  s>3.0^  ^s  ^J5iJa>assi^^  starch» 


fabrics,  and  indeed  to  organic  matters  in  general,  provided  they  are  not  of 
a  black  colour.  Tartaric  acid^  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  nitrate  of  uranium 
increase  this  sensibiHt).  The  paper  which  has  been  impressed  preserves 
its  undeveloped  ima^e  for  a  prolonged  period  if  kept  in  darkness  ;  and  it 
has  been  found  thai  one  piece  of  paper  can  impart  the  image  to  another 
by  simple  contact  in  the  dark.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  invisible 
impressions  on  a  piece  of  pa[>er  may  be  transferred  to  another  not  in  con- 
tact by  merely  placing  it  opposite  the  first,  and  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
has  been  advanced,  but  many  conjee  fires  have  been  made.  One  of  ihese 
supposes  that  some  unknown  intermediate  products  are  formed^  which  are, 
in  the  case  of  the  latent  image  on  paper,  very  oxidizabie  ;  but  in  the  case 
cf  silver  salts,  &c,  very  reducible,  su  that  the  addition  of  a  silver  salt  in 
the  first  case,  and  of  organic  matter  in  the  second,  only  completes  the 
phenomena  by  ordinary  chemical  action.  Niepce  de  Sal nt-\'^iclor»  how- 
ever, found  that  a  surface  of  freshly  broken  porcelain  alone  will  receive  a 
latent  impression  from  light,  and  will  reduce  in  those  places  sensitive 
salts  of  silver.  He  believes  that  the  light  in  these  latent  images  is  simply 
stored  up,  and  that  its  energy  remains  tixed  to  the  surfaces  until  the  occa- 
sion of  its  producing  a  chemical  action. 

When  a  pure  solar  spectrum  is  made  to  fall  upon  paper  rendered  sensi- 
tive by  silver  salts,  the  effect  is  observed  to  be  greatest  near  the  i-  raunhofer 
line  H  (No*  i,  Plate  XV'IL),  and  it  is  prolonged  with  decreasing  intensity 
beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  towards  the  other  end  it 
terminates  about  the  line  F.  When  other  sensitive  substances  are  used, 
the  range  of  photographic  power  in  the  spectrum  is  modified.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  a  daguerrotype  plate  which  has  been  impressed  by  the 
h"ght  in  the  camera  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  red  or  yellow  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  it  loses  its  property  of  condensing  the  mercuria!  vapours. 
This  destruction  of  photographic  impression  by  red  or  yellow  light  has  a 
practical  application  of  great  importance,  for  it  permlls  the  processes  of 
preparing  paper  and  plates  to  be  carried  on  in  a  laboratory  lighted  by 
windows  having  yellow  or  red,  instead  of  the  ordinary  colourless,  glass. 
Thus  we  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  solar  rays  which  are 
concerned  in  producing  photographic  images  ;  nay,  there  are  some  which 
even  tend  to  destroy  the  impressions  produced  by  others.  The  fact  that 
i:  is  not  the  light,  but  onlv  certain  rays  in  the  sunbeam,  may  l>e  proved 
very^  conchisiveiy  by  an  experiment  with  a  glass  bulb  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases.  When  such  a  bulb  is 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  burning  magnesium,  which  is  made 
to  reach  it  oy  passing  through  a  piece  of  nd  glass,  no  explosion  takes 
place  ;  but  if  the  bulb  be  covered  only  with  a  piece  otbiue  or  vioht  glass, 
the  explosion  is  produced  just  as  quickly  as  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  un- 
altered rays. 

The  visible  spectnim  obtained  in  the  experiment  described  on  page  518 
is  far  from  constituting  the  only  radiations  which  reach  us  from  the  sun. 
For  invisible  beams  of  heat,  less  refrangible  than  the  red  rays,  are  found 
beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectnim  ;  and  another  invisible  spectrum 
stretches  far  beyond  the  violet  end,  formed  of  rays  recognized  only  by 
their  chemical  activity.  It  is  these  which  effect  photographic  actions,  and 
though  they  are  in  part  more  highly  refrangible  than  any  of  the  rays  pro- 
ducing the  visible  spectrum,  a  large  portion  are  refracted  within  its  limits, 
SQthfft  the  tnaximun}  of  photographic  action  in  a  sp^clTMT\\\^>i5wa^^  T^^ai 
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the  violet  end.  When  we  wish  to  examine  the  spectrum  of  the  heat  rays, 
it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  glass  prism  by  one  made  of  rock  salt,  for 
glass  absorbs  these  heat  rays.  It  also  intercepts  a  great  part  of  the  most 
refrangible  rays  ;  for  when  a  prism  of  quartz  is  substituted  for  the  glass 
one,  the  spectrum  becomes  greatly  extended  at  the  violet  end.  The  dark 
Fraunhofer  lines  which  cross  the  \'isible  spectrum  are  represented  also  in 
great  numbers  in  the  invisible  spectrum :  in  photographs  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays  more  than  700  dark  lines  have  been  counted.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  employ  quartz  lenses  in  the  photographic  camera ;  but  there 
IS  reason  to  believe  that  the  increased  transparency  of  such  lenses  for  the 
chemical  rays  would  be  counterbalanced  by  certain  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  use  of  quartz. 

The  beauty  of  the  images  which  are  formed  in  the  camera  obscura  long 
ago  gave  rise  to  the  desire  of  fixing  them  permanently.  We  know  how 
perfectly  photography  has  already  satisfied  that  desire,  so  far  as  the^^fwf 
are  concerned.  The  very  perfection  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  direc- 
tion increases  our  regret  at  our  inability  to  fix  also  the  colours,  and  secure 
the  picture,  not  in  grey  or  brown  tones  of  reduced  silver,  but  wth  all  the 
glowing  hues  of  nature.  An  observation  made  by  Herschel,  Davy,  and 
others,  seemed  at  one  time  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  possible  realization  of 
chromatic  photographs.  It  was  noticed  that  the  images  developed  upon 
chloride  ot  silver,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum,  partook 
somewhat  of  the  colours  of  the  rays  which  produced  them.  Edhiond 
Becquerel  made  a  plate  of  polished  silver,  placed  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  form  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery.  The  plate  thus  became  coated 
with  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  chloride  of  silver,  which,  as  its  thickness 
augmented,  exhibited  the  series  of  colours  due  to  the  action  of  light  on 
thin  films.  The  operation  was  stopped  when  the  plate  had  become  of  a 
violet  colour  for  the  second  time  ;  it  was  then  washed,  dried,  polished 
with  the  finest  tripoli,  and  heated  to  212°  F.,  the  whole  of  these  operations 
having  been  carried  on  in  the  dark.  When  this  piate  was  exposed  for 
about  two  hours  to  the  solar  spectrum,  fixed  by  proper  appliances  which 
counteracted  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  the  luminous  rays  were  found 
to  have  impressed  the  plate  with  their  respective  colours.  The  yellow  was 
somewhat  pale,  but  the  red,  green,  and  violet  were  exhibited  in  their  true 
tints.  A  theoretical  explanation  has  been  advanced,  which  supposes  tha' 
yellow  light,  for  example,  renders  the  surface  of  the  plate  on  which  it  felH 
peculiarly  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  vibrations  corresponding 
to  those  of  yellow  light.  Just  as  a  stretched  cord  responds  to  its  own 
musical  note,  the  modified  plate  gives  back,  out  of  all  the  vibrations  which 
fall  upon  it  in  ordinary  light,  only  those  of  which  it  has  itself  acquired  the 
periodicity.  But  since  the  plate  has  not  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  take  on 
other  rates  of  vibrations,  it  receives  other  impressions,  which  first  weaken 
and  then  overcome  the  former,  and,  therefore,  the  colour  necessarily 
vanishes.  This  kind  of  difficulty  seems  to  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
every  attempt  in  this  direction  ;  and  all  the  hopes  founded  on  results  >'et 
obtained  have  been  disappointed  by  the  rapid  fading  of  the  images. 

The  comparative  cheapness  and  convenience  of  Talbot's  process,  and 
especially  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  the  multiplication  of  proofs, 
gave  an  immense  impulse  to  photographic  art  But  the  irregular  and 
fibrous  structure  of  paper  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  beautiful  sharp- 
ness of  outline  and  clear  definition  of  detail  which  the  plates  of  D^uerre 
presented.    Sir  John  Herschel  suggested  the  use  of  glass  plates  coated 
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with  sensitive  photographic  til ms,  and  Niepcc  dc  Saint-Victor  succeeded 
in  fixing  upon  glass  layers  of  albumen  (white  uf  egg)  containing  the  silver 
salts,  a  method  which  is  still  used  to  some  extent-  The  art  received,  how- 
ever»  its  greatest  stimulus  from  the  improvements  which  ensued  on  the 
application  of  coUodion  to  this  purpose.  Collodion  (^o\Xa»  ^lue  ;  in  allusion 
to  its  adhesivenessi  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  lo  a  solution  in  ether 
of  gun-colton,  or  of  a  substance  nearly  allied  to  it*  Us  empIoNinent  was 
suggested  by  Lc  Grey  of  Paris,  but  the  late  Mr  Archer  was  the  hrst  to 
carr>'  the  idea  into  practice,  and  the  process  which  he  described  in  "The 
<  nemist,'*  in  1851,15  virtually  that  which  is  now  almost  universally  adopted. 
iTiis  process  has  now  been  tested,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  the 
urjied  experience  of  photographers  all  o.  er  the  world,  and  il  is  agreed  that 
\i  is  surpassed  by  no  other,  for  it  secures  cver\'  quality  which  a  photograph 
can  possess.*  The  minor  details  of  the  method  can  be,  and  are,  infinitely 
varied  ;  scarcely  two  experienced  photographers  will  be  found  working 
the  process  in  identically  the  same  manner  throughout.  Refore  giving  an 
outlme  of  the  collodion  process,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  respect- 
ing the  chief  instrument  of  photography — the  camera. 
The  ordinary  photographic  camera  is  aJmost  too  well  known  to  require 
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description.  In  its  simplest  form.  Fig.  308,  it  is  merely  a  rectangular  box, 
in  front  of  which  is  placed  the  lens,  which  slides  in  a  tube,  iJiai  its  posi- 
tion mav  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  surface  of  a 
piet'c  of  ground  glass  at  the  opposite  end.  This  glass  is  hlted  into  a  light 
frame,  which  slides  in  grooves,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  vertically  out  of  its 
poi»jtion,and  replaced  by  another  frame,  B,  which  contains  a  recess  for  the 
reception  for  the  sensitive  plate,  and  a  sliding  screen  which  protects  it  from 
light  until  the  right  moment.  When  this  frame  is  placed  in  the  camera, 
the  sensitive  surface  occupies  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  ground  glass, 
and  the  slidmg  screen  is  drawn  up  the  moment  before  the  operator  re- 
moves from  the  front  of  the  lens  a  cap  which  he  places  there  after  adjust- 
ing the  fucus.  The  sliding  screen  is  usually  made  with  a  narrow  strip  at 
Ihc  lower  part,  joined  to  the  rest  by  a  hinge,  so  that  when  it  has  been  drawn 
lip  it  may  be  retained  in  its  po^  "  rt  placed  nut  of  the  way,  by  being 

folded  down  horizontally.     Tin  mcmly  proNtsion  for  two  plates  in 

one  frame,  the  slides,  &c.,  beiii-  m -u.-^a,  and  the  ^jUtes  v^c«A  bw-V.  ns^ 

*  ('8;4)  But  ie«  Ulow,  \  at«  s*^*  • 
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back,  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  308.  The  camera  is  usually  made  in  two  parts,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  that  at  the  back  sliding  within  the  other,  so  that  a  wider 
range  for  adjustment  is  obtained,  and  the  same  camera  may  even  be  used 
witii  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  camera, 
by  which  it  has  been  rendered 
more  portable,  and  capable  of 
more  adjustments  to  suit  varying 
circumstances.  Fig.  309  repre- 
sents a  **  bellows  "  or  folding 
camera,  which  appears  to  supply 
every  requirement  for  the  studio. 
It  is  copied  from  Messrs.  Ne- 
gretti  and  Zambra's  catalogue,  as 
are  also  the  other  figures  of  pho- 
tographic apparatus  here  given. 
Fig.  307  represents  a  camera  for 
taking  stereoscopic  views,  fitted 

with  two  lenses,  so  that  the  two  views  are  taken  simultaneously  on  one 
plate. 

No  piece  of  apparatus  used  by  the  photographer  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  the  lens ;  for  good  pictures  cannot  be  obtained  without  wcU-denned, 
sharp  images  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and  these  images  must  have  sufficient 
intensity  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  chemical  action  in  a  short 
space  of  time.     The  formation  of  an  image  by  means  of  a  lens  which  is 
thickest  at  the  centre  is  tolerably  familiar  to  everybody ;  for  most  persons 
must  have  noticed  that  the  lens  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  of  an  eye-glass, 
will  produce  an  inverted  image  of  the  window-fpame  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  held  a  certain  distance  behind  the  lens.   But  the  diagrams  by  which 
the  paths  of  the  rays  are  usually  represented  seem  to  convey  a  false  im- 
pression to  an  ordinary  reader,  who  usually  goes  away  with  the  idea  that 
somehow  three  rays  are  sent  off  by  the  object,  and  that  one  goes  through 
the  middle  of  the  lens,  and  the  other  two  meet  it  and  produce  an  image. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  by  means  of  a  circular  eye-glass,  the  image  of  a  window 
is  projected  on  a  piece  of  white  paper :  a  straight  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  glass  perpendicular  to  its  plane  will  meet  the  window  and 
image  each  at  a  certain  point.     The  point  in  which  it  meets  the  image  is 
the^^//j  of  innumerable  rays,  which  issue  from  the  point  in  the  window; 
that  is,  of  the  whole  light  sent  out  in  every  direction  by  the  point  a  certain 
portion  falls  upon  the  lens,  and  by  the  refraction  it  undergoes  in  passing 
through  it,  the  rays  are  again  brought  tocjether  at  the  point  in  the  image. 
Thus  the  original  point  in  the  object  is  the  apex  of  a  solid  cone  of  rays  (if 
we  may  say  so),  of  which  the  lens  is  the  base,  and  the  point  in  the  image 
is  the  apex  of  another  cone,  having  also  the  lens  as  its  base.   These  cones 
would  be  termed  right  cones,  because  their  bases  are  perpendicular  to  their 
axes^  or  central  lines.     But  they  represent  the  ravs  from  only  one  point  of 
the  object.   Let  us  now  consider  how  the  image  of' another  point  is  formed, 
say  one  in  the  highest  part  of  the  object  which  forms  an  image  on  the 
screen.     Those  rays  which  are  sent  out  by  this  point,  and  fall  upon  the 
lens,  form  now  an  oblique  cone,  of  which  the  lens  is  the  base,  and  the  cen- 
tral ray  will  pass  tVvTOw^Vv  iVv^  middle  of  the  lens  and  continue  its  journey 
on  the  other  side  vfvtYi  VwxXe  ox  tvo  ^^^a.x^'^  oS.  ^\x^oC\a\w^lt5jjw»\ii^  also  Uie  axis 


of  another  oblique  cone,  constituted  of  the  refracted  rays,  all  of  which  will 

fet  together  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  image.  Similar  cones  of  incident 
i  refracted  rays^  all  having  the  lens  as  basc^  and  all  of  them  cones  more 
less  oblique*  will  be  formed  by  the  light  from  each  point  of  the  object. 
Thus,  the  rays  which  issue  from  each  pomt  are  brought  together  agajn  in 
a  scries  of  points  which  have  the  same  position  with  regard  to  each  other, 
and  collectively  form  an  inverted  image. 

On  carefully  looking  at  the  image,  say  of  a  window -frame,  formed  by  a 
simple  lens,  the  reader  will  observe  two  defects.  The  first  is  that  the  image  i 
cannot  be  made  equally  clear  and  well  detined  at  the  centre  and  at  me^ 
Higcs  :  the  adjustment  which  gives  clear  definition  of  one  part  leaves  the 
^Hber  with  blurred  outlines.  The  second  defect,  which  is  best  seen  with 
TEge  lenses,  consists  in  coloured  fringes  surrounding  the  outlines  of  the 
objects.  This  depends  upon  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  various  rays, 
but  it  is  obviated  m-achromaiic  lenses,  which  are  formed  of  two  or  more 
different  kinds  of  glass,  so  adapted  that  the  refracting  power  of  the  com* 
pound  lens  is  retained,  and  the  most  powerful  rays  of  the  spectrum  are 
brought  to  a  common  focus.  Such  are  the  lenses  always  used  in  the 
photographic  camera,  and  the  skill  of  the  optician  is  taxed  to  so  combine 
them  as  to  obtain,  not  only  the  union  of  the  principal  rays  in  one  focus, 
but  the  greatest  possible  flatness  of  field  in  the  image,  the  largest  amount 
of  light,  the  wiaest  angle  without  distortion  of  the  picture,  and  other 
qualities. 

Photographers  have  even  been  so  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  lenses  as  to 
require  all  the  perfection  of  finish  which  is  given  to  tiie  object-glasses  of 


onomical  telescopes.     Mr  Dallmeycr  has  made  photo^phic  lenses 

which  cost  upwards  of  /250 ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pictures  formed 
by  these  would  show  any  marked  superiority'  over  those  produced  by  lenses 
^Hating  only  one*fifth  of  that  amount.  Fig.  310  shows  the  construction  of 
^gtt  combination  usually  employed  for  taking  photographic  portraits.  A  is 
n  section  showing  the  forms  and  positions  of  the  different  lenses  ;  B  is  an 
external  view  of  the  brass  mounting  of  the  lens.  It  is  provided  with  a 
nge,c,  which  is  attached  by  screws  to  the  woodwork  of  the  camera ;  and 
thin  the  short  tube,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  slides  the  tube  earning  the 
kses,  being  furnished  with  a  rack  and  pinion  moved  by  the  milled  head,  E. 
Is  a  cap  for  covering  up  the  front  of  the  sliding  tube.  A  slit  in  the  tube 
mits  of  plates  of  metal,  perforated  with  circular  openings, beltv^  ms/^tv^ftA* 
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The  openings  are  of  various  sizes ;  and  these  ''stops"  or  diaphragms  enable 
the  operator  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light ;  and  to  cut  on  when  required 
the  rays  passing  through  the  marginal  parts  of  the  lens. 

It  now  remams  to  describe  in  a  few  words  a  method  of  photogiaphy 
which  was,  and  still  is,  much  practised,  namely,  the  coHodian  process.  The 
collodion  solution  is  preparea  by  dissolving  one  part  of  pyroxylin  (gun- 
cotton)  in  ninety  parts  of  ether  and  sixty  of  alcohol.  The  pyroxylin  for 
this  purpose  may  be  obtained  by  steeping  cotton-wool  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  certain  precautions  which  need 
not  here  be  mentioned.  To  the  solution  of  collodion  is  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  iodide  of  ammonium ;  and  sometimes 
other  substances  also  are  mixed  with  the  solution  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  when  ready  for  exposure.  Some  of  the  col- 
lodion solution  is  poured  on  a  well-cleaned  plate  of  glass,  which  is  placed 
horizontally  ;  it  spreads  over  the  plate,  and  the  excess  having  been  poured 
back  into  the  bottle,  the  evaporation  of  the  liquids  leaves  the  glass  covered 
with  a  thin  uniform  transparent  film,  which  firmly  adheres.  The  next 
operation  is  to  render  the  plate  sensitive  by  means  of  the  "  silver  batL* 
This  is  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  part  to  fifteen  of  pure  water, 
which  is  placed  in  a  trough  of  glass  or  porcelain,  Fig.  311.  By  the  aid  of 
a  proper  sup{)ort  the  plate  is  introduced  quickly  and  steadily  into  the  solu- 
tion, immediately  after  the  collodion  film  has  been  formed  on  its  sur&ce: 
In  two  or  three  minutes  the  layer  of  collodion  becomes  impregnated  with 
iodide  of  silver,  and  when  taken  out  of  the  bath,  the  plate  exhibits  a  creamy- 
looking  surface.  The  operation  of  sensitizing  the  plate  by  the  silver  bath 
must  l^  performed  in  a  room  to  which  no  light  has  access,  except  that  which 
has  passed  through  redox  yellow  glass,  or  a  semi-transparent  yellow  screen. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  immediate  exposure  in  the  camera.    It  is 
placed  in  the  dark  slide,  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  camera  ;  and  there 
the  image  of  the  object  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  for  a  time,  which  varies, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  nature  of  the  object,  from 
3  seconds  to  45  seconds.  The  slide  is  withdrawn  from  the  camera,  and  taken 
again  to  the  '*  dark  "  room,  i.e.,  where  on\y  yellow  or  red  light  can  reach  it 
lithe  plate  be  now  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  present  no  trace  of  an  image. 
A  latent  one,  however,  exists ;  and  it  is  developed  by  pouring  over  the 
plate  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid — one  part  to  480  of  water,  with  com- 
monly a  little  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  added.     When  it  is  desired  to  in- 
tensify the  image  still  more,  a  few  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is 
added  to  the  developing  solution  immediately  before  pouring  it  on  the 
plate.  When  the  picture  has  become  sufficiently  distinct,  it  is  washed  wth 
pure  water,  and  then  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  last  operation  is  termed  by  photographers  "fixing"  the  picture, and 
the  substance  employed  in  it  is  invaluable  to  the  art.     It  acts  as  a  ready 
solvent  of  all  the  salts  of  silver  which  remain  on  the  plate  ;  and  the  dis- 
cover)' of  this  property  of  the  hyposulphites  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  1839, 
marked  an  era  in  photography.  The  picture  is  then  thoroughly  washed  in 
cold  water,  in  order  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  entirely  dissolved 
out.    It  is  then  dried,  warmed  before  a  fire,  and  finally  the  film  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  transparent  varnish,  by  which  it  is  protected  from  mecha- 
nical injury.    The  image  here  is  ;/r^/f//7v— that  is,  the  strongest  lights  of 
the  object  appear  as  the  darkest  tints  in  the  picture,  and  vice  versd.  From 
it  any  number  of  positive  pictures  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  as  in  Fox  Talbot's  plan. 
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is  a  tedious,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  an  impossible  operation 
plctcly  remove  all  traces  of  silver  salts  and  hyposulphites  from 
iphs,  they  have  frecjuently  been  found  to  fade  ;  but  tnis  is  rarely 
j  with  well-prepared  specimens.  Processes  have,  however,  been 
!by  which  aDsolutepennanence  is  secured  for  the  photograph.  One 
|iest  of  these  is  known  as  the  Carbon  Printing  Process,  and,  as 
li  by  Mr,  Swan,  it  is  thus  practised  : 

ktion  of  gelatine  is  coloured  by  the  addition  of  Indian  ink,  or  any 
Igmcnt  which  will  give  the  desired  tone.  This  solution  is  spread 
Ects  of  paper  which  arc  then  dried.  In  this  condition  the  paper 
preserv^ed  for  any  length  of  time  without  any  special  precautions, 
is  required  for  use,  it  is  floated,  with  the  gelatine-covered  side 
rds,  m  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  dried  ;  but 
eraiions  must  be  carried  on  in  the  dark.  The  paper  is  exposed 
negative  photograph,  with  which  its  prepared  side  is  in  contact, 
fct  of  the  hght  is  to  render  insoluble  the  gelatine  on  all  those  parts 
|b  it  has  fallen,  and  this  action  extends  to  a  depth  in  the  layer 
t>nale  to  the  intensity  of  the  illumination.  The  object  is,  therefore, 
dwayall  the  jW/v<5/ir gelatine  and  the  colour  with  which  it  is  mixed; 
soluble  gelatine  is  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  film  which  is  in  con- 
\  the  paper.  The  gelatine  surface  is  therefore  made  to  adhere  to 
piece  of  paper  by  means  of  some  substance  insoluble  in  water  ; 
£n  this  has  been  done,  the  whole  is  immersed  in  warm  water, 
je  soluble  gelatine  is  soon  dissolved  ;  the  first  paper  floats  oflf^ 
insoluble  gelatine,  holding  the  Indian  ink  or  other  colouring  matter 
^stance,  remains  attached  by  the  cement.  As  the  thickness  of  the 
idered  insoluble  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  passing 
each  part  of  the  negative,  the  picture  will  be  presented  in  all  the 

Ss  of  light  and  shade. 
>dion''  process,  that  ha5  been  described  on  the  preceding 
p.ige^   maintained  an    almost    undisputed 
y*rv  hold   lor  more  than  twenty  years   in    the 

f      '  practice   of  photography  in  all  branches, 

and  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  that 
a  new  era  in  the  art  was  commenced  by 
the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
ihy  plate  g€ latino-bromide  process^  to  which 
the  present  enormous  popularity  of  photo- 
i^rn|>hy  as  a  recreative  art  is  due.  The 
difficulties  of  manipulation,  the  necessity 
for  extensive  expierience,  and  for  special  and 
cumbersome  appliances  were  obstacles  it 
at  once  removed.  And  not  only  so,  but 
the  whole  scope  of  the  art  was  extended  ; 
for  work  that  was  before  supposed  im- 
practicable, even  to  the  most  expert  pro* 
fessional  photographer,  became  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  amateur.  Here,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  photography  \% 
and    n\any    other    improvements,    to    the 


bted    for    this, 

the   amateur,   wnich    has   accelerated   the   development 
I  a  remarkable  e.\t;nt.    The  collodion  process  itself  admitted 
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of  being  modified  as  a  dry  plate  method,  by  coating  the  film  with  a 
preservative  solution  of  tannin,  gum,  albumen,  or  other  substance,  and 
then  drying  the  plates,  of  course  in  a  dark  place.  This  plan  made  it  possible 
to  practise  out-aoor  photography  with  ease,  and  such  plates  were,  at  one 
time,  much  used  for  landscape  photography,  but  they  have  now  been 
almost  superseded  by  the  gelatine  plates.  It  was  Mr.  Kennet,  who,  in 
1874,  first  introduced  the  use  of  sensitive  emulsions  of  gelatine,  and  the 
advantages  offered  by  their  use,  caused  them  to  be  soon  adopted  by  land- 
scape and  amateur  photographers.  In  1878^  Mr.  Bennet  showed,  that 
these  plates  could  be  made  wonderfully  rapid  in  their  action,  so  that 
portraits,  etc.,  could  be  taken  by  them  in  an  unprecedentedly  short  time. 
The  preparation  of  the  dry  gelatine  plates  was  then  commenced  on  a  large 
scale,  and  these  were  found  so  convenient,  and  reliable  in  use,  that  they 
were  adopted  by  the  professional  photographers,  who  had  hitherto  adhered 
to  .the  wet  collodion  and  silver  bath,  from  long  habit  and  established 
associations.  The  collodion  processes  are,  however,  still  much  used,  and 
are  preferred  by  many  to  the  gelatine  plates  ;  indeed,  it  is  admitted,  that 
only  by  the  former  can  certain  desirable  qualities  of  negatives  be  obtained, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  some  applications  of  the  art. 

There  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  many  modifications  of  the  processes 
recommended  for  preparing  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates,  and  each  manu- 
facturer of  the  vanous  kinds  offered  for  sale  has,  no  doubt,  his  own  special 
plan  and  formula.  In  all,  a  very  fine  and  carefully  selected  quality  of 
gelatine  is  the  medium  in  which  the  sensitive  salts  are  embedded.  An 
*^  emulsion  **  is  prepared  by  adding  to  warm  gelatine  solution  exactly 
determined  quantities  of  solutions  of  certain  compounds,  of  which  a 
bromide  (usually  bromide  of  potassium)  and  silver  nitrate  are  the 
essential  ones,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Minute  quantities  of  iodine,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc.,  are  also  often  pre- 
scribed as  additions.  The  mixture  has  to  be  heated,  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  for  three  quarters  of  .in  hour,  then  cooled,  and  mixed  wth 
more  gelatine  solution,  or,  instead  of  using  acid  and  iodine  and  boiling, 
a  little  ammonia  is  added.  When  cold  and  set,  the  gelatine  is  vi'ash^ 
with  cold  water,  while  squeezed  throujgrh  canvas,  or  after  it  has  been  cut 
into  thin  strips.  It  is  then  drained,  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  filtered 
warm.  The  clean  glass  plates  are  coated  over  with  it,  at  the  temperature 
of  1 20*  F.,  and  are  set  aside  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  until  the 
gelatine  has  set,  when  they  are  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  dr>*ing 
cupboard,  maintained  at  80**  F.  It  will  be  understood  that  these 
operations  are  conducted  in  a  room  where  no  light  enters,  except  through 
a  frame  of  ruby-coloured  ^lass,  and  the  plates,  when  dry,  are  carefully 
packed  and  stored  in  light-tight  boxes.  They  are  marvellously  sensiti^-e, 
and  receive  the  photographic  impression  in  about  one-sixtieth  (n\jth)  of  the 
time  required  for  wet  collodion  plates.  Half  a  second  exposure  in  the 
camera  may  be  sufficient  to  impress  the  ima^e  of  a  well  lighted  land- 
scape, even  when  a  very  small  stop  is  used,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  employ 
for  extra  sensitive  plates,  a  so-called  **  instantaneous  shutter,"  when  the 
exposure  may  be  no  more  than  j^^yth  to  yioth  of  a  second,  and  yet  obtain 
a  perfectly  strong  image.  Dry  plates  are  manufactured  in  vast  numbers 
in  many  large  establishments,  and  the  operations  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  by  which  the  plates  are  uniformly  coated 
and  automatically  carried  into  drying  chambers,  etc. 

If  photography  were  popuVax  \sifoit  \.Vift  icitroduction  of  the  dry  gelatines 
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bromide  plates,  it  has  since  become  a  hundred-fold  more  so.  Indeed,  the 
camera  is  now  seen  everywhere,  and  few  are  the  family  circles  in  which 
at  least  one  amateur  practitioner  of  the  art  is  not  to  be  found  ;  indeed, 
the  technical  terms  of  the  art  have  become  "  Famihar  in  their  mouths  as 
household  words/'  The  dagnerroiype,  notwithstanding  its  cost^  had  no 
sooner  become  a  practicable  process  for  taking  likenesses,  than  it  began 
I  to  supersede  miniature  painting,  and  how  rapidly  it  rose  into  general 
favour  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1850,  ten  years  after  its 
iniroduction,  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  at 
least  ten  thousand  persons  had  made  it  their  profession,  and,  probably 
half  as  many  more  were  occupied  in  making  and  selling  chemicals,  plates, 
cameras,  lenses,  mounting  cases,  and  other  apparatus  connected  with  its 
practice.  Such  being  the  demand  for  photographic  portraits,  at  the  period 
when  the  sitter  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  remain  motionless  for  two 
whole  minutes  in  stinlighl,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  increased 
popularity  the  art  has  acquired  in  the  last  decade,  when  a  picture  can  be 
produced  with  one-hundredth  the  length  of  sitting,  and  at  about  the  same 
reduction  of  cost.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  Daguerre's  process  is 
still  occasionally  used  for  special  purposes  ;  it  was,  for  instance,  the 
method  selected  for  obtaining  the  photographic  records  in  the  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government,  in  1874,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus* 

The  dry  plate  processes  have  given  an  immense  impulse  to  landscape 
photography,  ana  travellers  have  been  able  to  bring  back  authentic  repre- 
sentations of  the  scener)'  and  inhabitants  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
^This  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that   having   the  camera,  and  its 
appurtenances,  the  tourist  or  traveller  is  not  obliged  to  carry  anything 
about  with  him  except  his  plates,  and  when  these  have  once  been  exposed 
in  the  camera,  and   stowed  away  in  light-tight  boxes,  the  latent  images 
may  be  developed  months,  or  even  years,  afterwards*     But  glass  plates 
are  heavy,  and  are  liable  to  accidental  breakage.     Inventive  ingenuity 
has  been  actively  at  work  for  the  past  few  years,  to  find  a  means  of  obvi- 
ating these  remaining  inconveniences.     The  first  method  adopted  was  to 
employ  paper  instead  of  glass,  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  gelatine  fihn* 
The  paper,  having  been  cut  to  the  proper  size,  is  placed  on  ^film-carrier^ 
which  is  usually  a  thin  plate  of  ebonite*  by  which  the  paper  is  kept  flat 
These  carriers  take  the  place  of  the  glass  plates  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide, 
and  after  exposure  in  the  usual  way,  the  papers  are  removed  in  the  dark 
room  and  made  up  into  light-tight  packages,  wherc^  of  course,  a  large 
number  will  occupy  but  a  small  space,  and  the  weight  of  them  be  wholly 
negligible.     Many   persons   make  use  of  this  arrangement^  which  has 
the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  of  requiring  no  special  apparatus.     But 
I     an    improvement    was    soon    brought    out,    which    consists    in   substi- 
tuting for  the  carriers   and  pieces  of  sensitive  paper  a  continuous  roll 
I     of  the  material      For  this  purpose  a  spjecial  piece  of  apparatus,  called 
;     the    roll'holder,  is   made  to  take   the   place  of  the  dark   slide    at  the 
back   of   the   camera.      The  arrangement    will    be    readily    understood 
from  Fig.  jiirr.     The  figure  shows  the  apparatus  in  section,  but  only 
the  disposition  of  the  principal  parts,  most  of  the  mechanical  details  being 
omittea.     R  r'  are  two  metallic  or  wooden  rollers,  which  admit  of  being 
readily  put  in  iheir  places  and  taken  out.     Upon  one  of  these,  R,  the  full 
length  of  the  material  is  previously  wound,  and  l\\eke;e.  ^w^\s  ^-SiSc^^cjM^ 
touUicr  roiler,  r,  and  across  the  opening  at  E  0»  v*Yvti&  i^^  ^^.Tjoaj-w^.  >& 
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made.  There  is  in  front  of  this  a  dark  slide  (not  here  shown)  to  be  drawn 
up  when  ever>'thing  is  ready  fcr  uncovering  the  lens.  Immediately  behind 
the  paper  is  a  flat  plate  of  ebonite,  R,  or  a  smooth  black  board,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  keep  the  material  quite  flat  as  it  passes  over  the  opening 
to  the  roller,  r\  which  guides  it  to  the  roll,  r',  on  which  it  is  wound  as 
required,  s  s'  are  two  small  rollers  always  pressed  by  springs  against 
the  rolls  to  prevent  the  turns  working  loose.  There  is  a  r^stering 
apparatus  outside  in  connection  with  one  of  the  rollers,  r,  or  r',  to  show 
when  the  proper  length  of  material  has  been  wound  across  the  opening 
for  a  new  exposure  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  mark  is  automatically  made 
on  the  paper  to  indicate  where  the  negatives  are  to  be  separated  for 
development  by  cutting  the  paper.  Some  forms  of  the  apparatus  also 
call  the  operator's  attention  to  the  sufficient  windine  of  the  roll  by  an 
audible  signal,  a  stroke  on  a  little  bell  tells  that  everything  is  ready  for  a 
new  exposure.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  exposures  already  made  is 
registered  by  figures 
that  appear  on  the 
outside.  The  paper 
in  these  processes  is 
used  only  as  a  tem- 
porary support  ;  for 
after  the  negative  has 
been  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  sen- 
sitive gelatine  film  is 
removed  from  it  and 
made  to  adhere  firmly 
on  a  plate  of  clear 
^lass,  from  which 
prints  are  taken  as  usual.  The  operations  required  for  the  transferring 
require  considerable  dexterity  of  manipulation,  and  to  both  the  paper  and 
the  glass  special  preparations  have  to  be  applied,  before  and  after  the 
transference  of  the  film.  This  plan,  therefore,  of  "  stripping  films  "  invoh-es 
so  great  a  number  of  delicate  and  somewhat  troublesome  operations  that 
ver>'  many  photographers  have  preferred  to  encounter  the  labour  and 
risks  of  carr>ing  about  with  them  the  more  easily  manageable  glass 
plates.  But  what  if  some  grainless,  transparent  substance  could  replace 
the  paper  in  these  rolls  so  that  the  negatives  might  be  ready  for  printing 
from  when  merely  developed  and  fixed  ?  Many  trials  have  been  made  to 
find  this  desideratum.  A  material  sufficiently  translucent,  even,  and  of 
tenacity  enough  to  bear  the  stretching  strain  between  the  rollers  has,  it  is 
believed,  been  discovered  in  a  vcr>'  singular  substance  previously  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  it  as  the  substitute 
for  ivory  in  combs,  knife  handles,  and  other  small  articles.  It  is  called 
celluloid^  and  is  a  composition  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  would 
never  be  guessed  from  its  appearance — namely  gun-cotton  and  camphor  I 
This  material  is  prepared  in  a  plastic  condition  that  enables  it  to  be 
shaped  into  any  required  form.  It  can  be  drawn  into  threads  or  rolled 
out  into  very  thin  films.  Thin  plates  of  it  have  been  used  in  photography 
as  a  substitute  for  glass,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  before  its  emplo>'mcnt 
as  a  transparent  film  in  the  roll-holders.  We  have  now  at  length  the 
equipment  of  the  traveU\t\g  photographer  reduced  to  the  utmost  conceivable 
Jim  its  of  lightness  and  comp^cvcv^ss.    '\>K>a&  ^^  ^^stqk^V^vk,  apparatus 
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required  for  taking  hundreds  of  pictures  of  a  good  size  need  not  be  more 
ihan  a  few  pounds  in  weight,  and  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  hand.  But 
even  quite  small  negatives  can  now  be  very  readily  printed  in  a  few 
seconds  on  paper,  with  an  enlargement  of  many  times  the  original 
dimensions.  The  resources  of  the  photographic  art  appear  indeed  to  be 
endless  ;  but  a  mere  statement  of  even  the  more  interesting  of  these 
would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits,  and  descriptions  of  the  details  of 
manipulation  are  out  of  our  province  altogether.  But  a  few  of  the  more 
recent  applications  and  developments  of  the  art  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  pages  should  receive  some  attention. 

The  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine-bromide  film  which 
makes  it  possible  to  impress  on  it  a  photographic  image  in  the  merest 
fT-^.^i-.r^  of  a  second  of  lime,  enables  us  to  lake  pictures  of  objects  in 
r  a     Express  trains  at  their  highest  speed  have  been  success- 

It-  ,  vgraphed,  and  so  has  almost  every  moving  object  in  nature. 
The  photographs  that  have  been  taken  of  men,  of  birds,  horses,  and  other 
animals  in  every  phase  of  their  most  rapid  actions,  have  solved  many 
disputed  and  perplexing  problems  as  tothenatureof  their  movements, and 
sometimes  the  solutions  have  been  of  a  very  unexpjected  kind.  Taking  a 
photographic  *'shol"  at  a  bird  has  become  almost  more  than  a  6gure  of 
speech  ;  for  there  are  contrivances  by  which  a  bird  on  the  wing  may  be 
aimed  at  with  the  lens,  and  hit  off  on  the  sensitive  plate  with  a  certainty 
surpassing  that  of  the  fowling-piece.  There  are  also  photographic 
repeaters  by  which  six  or  more  successive  photographs  of  the  bird,  etc., 
can  be  taken  in  a  single  second.  Mr.  Muybridge  has  published  a 
number  of  such  photographs  of  the  horse,  and  by  projection  of  the 
different  images  on  a  screen  from  a  magic  lantern,  in  rapid  succession, 
he  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  visual  appearance  of  horses  trotting, 
leaping,  galloping,  etc,  on  the  principle  of  the  loetrope  (page  399 1 
Photography  has  afforded  wonderfully  delicate  obser\'ations  in  many 
depanmcnts  of  science,  by  recording  phenomena  too  rapid  for  the  eye 
to  seize,  or  too  recondite  for  direct  perception.  A  few  examples  may  be 
mentioned.  First,  the  advantage  of  photographing  the  lines  of  spectra, 
such  as  those  described  in  our  article  on  the  spectroscope,  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves,  and  accordingly  this  method  of  recording  spectra 
bas  been  largely  used,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  Dr.  Draper,  and 
others  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
spectra.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  the  sensitive  photographic  plate  thil 
has  enabled  us  to  explore  the  region  of  the  solar  spectrum  lying  iir 
beyond  its  \isible  limns  in  the  red  and  in  the  violet  rays.  The  ultra- 
vi  '  ii'in  of  the  spectrum  is  shown  photographically  to  be  occupied 

1  les  of  the  thin  insensitive  spaces— breaks  in  the  continuity  of 

thr:  .11  ii%r  rays— which  are  impressed  on  the  photographic  print  as  bfack 
lines,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  lines  mapped  out  m  the  visiWe 
spectrum  by  Fraunhofen  It  is  known  by  these  that  the  ultra- viole: 
spectrutn,  produced  by  glass  prisms,  extends  to  a  distance  beyond  the 
last  visible  rays  of  nearly  double  the  space  occupied  by  the  colour 
spccirurii.  The  principal  lines,  or  rather  the  greater  groups  of  lines  ta 
the  invisible  spectrum,  are  distinguished  by  the  capital  letters  of  th* 
alphabet,  in  continuation  of  Fraunhofer's  method,  beginning  from  H  and 
oeajly  e?chai:-iing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  designate  them.  Thcs* 
Hre  p5>  d  />;  the  dark :  for  all  the  solar  beams  that  are  allowed  to 

L  ^copc  axe  6rst  passed  through  blue  glass  of  such  a  d^^th 
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that  every  kind  of  emanation  capable  of  affecting  the  human  eye  is 
intercepted 

Another  extremely  interesting  example  of  the  application  of  the  art  to 
scientific  research  is  celestial  photography.  An  image  of  the  sun  may  be 
impressed  on  a  sensitive  plate  in  an  ordinary  camera,  in  an  amazingly 
short  space  of  time,  but  such  image  is  much  too  small  to  show  any  of 
the  markings  on  the  disc  of  our  luminary,  even  when  the  image  is 
magnified,  for  its  diameter  is  only  about  ^th  of  an  inch  for  eadi  12 
inches  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  In  order  to  obtain  an  image  of  4 
inches  diameter,  a  lens  of  40  feet  focal  length  must  therefore  t^  used 
The  first  attempts  in  solar  photography  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
France,  in  1845,  and  the  solar  prominences  were  daguerrotyped  in  1851 ; 
but  it  was  not  until  i860,  that  Mr.  De  La  Rue  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  beautiful  negatives  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  determine  a  great  astronomical  problem,  by 
showii:^  that  the  red  flames,  or  prominences,  really  belonged  to  the  sun 
itself.  At  the  present  time,  photographs  of  parts  of  the  sun's  disc  are 
regularly  taken  at  Kew,  and  other  observatories,  without  the  very  long 
and  heavy  telescopes,  which  introduced  many  mechanical  difficulties  into 
the  operation  ;  for,  by  means  of  Foucault's  siderostat,  the  great  lens  and 
the  photographic  apparatus  can  be  used  in  one  fixed  position.  The 
siderostat  is  an  instrument  on  which  a  flat  mirror,  made  of  glass  worked 
to  a  perfect  plane  and  silvered  externally,  is  caused  by  clockwork  to  follow 
the  motion  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  reflected  beams  can  be  projected  in  any 
required  direction  unchangeably,  and,  therefore  the  image  of  the  sun  (or 
other  heavenly  bodies)  viewed  in  the  mirror,  is  absolutely  stationary.  The 
lens,  carried  in  a  short  tube,  has  its  axis  directed  to  this  image,  just  as  it 
would  be  pointed  at  the  luminary  itself.  In  solar  photography,  the 
exposure  is  made  through  a  very. narrow  slit  in  an  opaoue  screen,  which 
is  caused  to  move  rapidly  in  front  of  the  image.  Very  fair  photographic 
images  of  the  sun,  of  several  inches  diameter,  can,  however,  be  obtained 
with  an  ordinary  telescope  of  five  feet  or  so  focal  length,  by  substituting^  a 
small  photographic  lens  and  camera  in  the  eye-piece,  and  by  enlargmg 
the  image  in  pnnting. 

As  early  as  1840,  Dr.  Draper  succeedea  in  daguerrotyping  the  moon, 
but  it  was  not  until  185 1,  that  lunar  photographs,  obtained  by  Professor 
Bond,  another  American  astronomer,  were  first  exhibited  in  England 
Many  other  distinguished  experimenters  have  since  successfully  turned 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  such  as  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  Secchi, 
Crookes,  Huggins,  Phillips,  and  De  La  Rue.  The  latter,  and  alsr  Mr. 
Fry,  by  photographing  the  nooon,  at  different  periods  of  her  libration, 
have  obtained  very  beautiful  and  interesting  stereoscopic  prints  of  our 
satellite,  in  which  she  presents  to  the  eye  the  roundness  and  solidit)'  of 
a  cannon  ball.  Mr.  Rutherford,  in  America,  had  an  object  glass  of  11} 
inches  diameter,  made  expressly  with  correction  for  the  chemical  rays, 
and  with  this  instrument  he  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  photographs 
of  the  moon  that  have  yet  been  taken.  Reflecting  telescopes,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  uniting  all  the  rays  in  one  focus,  have  been  used 
with  excellent  results,  and  it  is  said  that  some  taken  with  the  great 
reflector  at  Melbourne,  where  also  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  \-ery 
favourable,  are  almost  perfect. 

Excellent  photographs  of  the  planets  have  also  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Common  and  otbeis  *,  bui  ihey  are  of  course  small,  and  have  contributed 
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so  far,  much  less  to  our  astronomical  knowledge  than  those  already 
iiicntioned.  Very  different  are  the  results  obtained  in  what,  a  short  time 
ago,  appeared  a  less  promising  field.  The  jmage  of  a  so-called  fixed  star, 
in  even  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  presents  itself  as  a  mere  luminous 
point,  and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  star  is  one  of  the  brightest  or  one 
of  the  least  conspicuous.  The  telescopic  appearance  is  simply  a  more 
or  less  brilliant  point.  The  various  degrees  of  brightness  which  dis- 
tinguish one  star  from  another  (  iUlla  enim  a  stelld  differ t  in 
claritaie)^  and  which  the  unassisted  eye  attributes  to  diflfcrence  of  size, 
led,  long  before  the  invention  of  telescopes,  to  a  classification  of  them 
accordingly.  The  brightest  stars  are  said  to  be  of  the  tst  '*  magnitude,^' 
those  of  the  next  inferior  degree  of  brilliancy,  of  the  2nd  **  magnitude," 
and  so  on»  down  to  the  6th,  which  includes  the  faintest  star  discernible 
by  an  acute  eye  under  favourable  circumstances.  But  stars  too  faint  to  be 
thus  seen  came  into  view  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  and  therefore  those 
of  the  7th  magnitude,  and  beyond,  are  termed  feiescopic  stars,  and  each 
additional  power  given  to  the  instrument  brings  others  in  view  that 
previously  were  invisible.  The  classification  has  been  carried  down  to  the 
18th  or  loth  magnitude,  which  expresses  the  limit  of  visibility  with  the 
most  powerful  telescopes  yet  constructed.  In  the  methods  hitherto 
employed  for  this  classification,  there  is  necessarily  much  that  is  arbitrary 
and  vague,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  a  different  magnitude  assigned 
to  the  same  star  by  different  authorities.  Now  the  photographic  plate 
enables  the  astronomer  to  determine  the  relative  brightness  of  stars 
quite  definitely.  Everyone  knows  that  the  time  required  to  impress  an 
image  on  the  sensitive  plate  is  longer,  as  that  image  is  less  luminous. 
Hence,  by  finding  the  time  required  for  the  images  of  different  stars  to  be 
impressed,  we  have  a  measure  of  their  relative  luminosities.  Suppose  the 
image  of  a  group  of  stars  is  allowed  to  act  on  a  plate  for,  say,  5  seconds, 
we  should  find  only  the  brightest  stars  represented.  If  a  second  plate 
have  double  the  exposure  given,  it  would  be  impressed  by  the  images  of 
not  only  the  brightest  stars  of  the  group,  but  also  by  those  of  the  next 
degree  of  brilliancy ;  and  a  third  plate  exposed  for  20  seconds  would 
show  more  stars  than  the  two  former  exposures.  So  that  plate  after 
plate  might  be  exposed  under  the  same  group  for  successively  longer  and 
longer  intervals  indefinitely.  Exposures  eittending  over  hours  have 
been  made,  notably  by  Mr.  Common  in  England,  and  by  Mr.  Gill  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  showing  not  only  how  magnitude  may  be  deter- 
mined to  any  extent,  and  the  heavens  most  accurately  mapped  out,  but 
with  this  very  remarkable  result : — thousands  oj  starsy  invisible  even  in 
the  most  powerful  tdescopes^  are  portrayed  in  the  photographs.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  significance  of  this  fact  with  regard  to  the  new 
space-exploring  powers  it  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  science.  The 
ntimber  of  stars  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
heavens  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  figures  usually  given  lie 
between  3,000  and  4000,  and  the  highest  estimate  for  the  most  acute  eye- 
sight, under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  places  the  limit 
at  5,000.  The  brightest  star  in  the  heavens  is  Sinus,  and  Sir.  J.  Hcrschel 
ascertained  that  its  light  is  about  324,  that  of  an  average  star  of  the  6lh 
magnitude.  Taking  the  average  luminosities  of  stars  of  the  first  six 
magnitudes,  Sir  VV,  Herschel,  from  his  own  observations,  re^resex^ts  Ocvw 
7eJal7ve  brightness  by  the  following  figures  *  loo;  25*,  la;  b\  1*,  "^^  '^^^*► 
different  degrees  of  brightness  seen  is^  probabVy^  d^e  \o  ^^  \o%yiiScwt 
I \^ 
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three  causes,  combined  in  various  proportions  :  (i)  the  different  sizes  of 
these  luminaries  themselves  ;  (2)  differences  in  their  intrinsic  luminosity; 
and,  (3)  differences  in  their  distances  from  us.  And  it  is  also  extremely 
probable  that  the  last  is  generally  by  fiu-  the  largest  foctor  of  the  three. 
It  has  been  found  by  photometrical  experiments,  that  the  light  we  receive 
from  the  sun  is  20,000,000,000  (twenty  thousand  million)  times  more  than 
that  of  Sirius.  If  we  suppose  Sirius  to  be  in  reality  only  as  large  and  as 
bright  as  our  sun,  it  follows  that  its  distance  from  us  must  be  no  less  than 
1394339000,000,000  miles.  The  distance  of  stars  of  the  i6th  magnitude 
has  been  estimated  to  be  such  that  their  light — travelling  at  the  rate  of 
185,000  miles  per  second — takes  between  five  and  six  thousand  years  to 
reach  us.  For  a  long  time  no  sensible  parallax  could  be  discovered  in 
any  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  that  is,  no  change  in  their  positions  was  discern- 
ible when  viewed  from  points  183,000,000  miles  apart,  namely  from  the 
extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  In  other  words,  if  we  suppose 
the  line  of  the  length  just  mentioned  to  form  the  base  of  a  triangle,  having  a 
star  at  its  vertex,  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  is  so  small  that  the  most  re- 
fined instruments  failed  to  measure  it  In  recent  times, however,  the  parallax 
of  a  few  stars — about  a  dozen  or  so — has  been  detected  and  approximately 
measured.  The  greatest  observed  parallax  belongs  to  in  a  me  constella- 
tion of  the  Centaur,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  30"*  from  the  south  pole 
of  the  heavens,  and  of  this  the  parallax  amounts  to  but  a  little  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  a  second  of  angular  measurement,  corresponding  with  a 
distance  of  nearly  20,000,000,000,000  miles,  a  space  whidi  takes  light 
34  years  to  pass  over.  This  star  is,  therefore,  believed  to  be  the  nearest 
of  any  to  our  system.  The  smallest  parallax  that  has  been  measured  in 
any  of  these  few  stars  is  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  angle  corresponding 
with  a  distance  twenty  times  greater  than  the  other,  and  requiring  seventy 
years  for  light  to  traverse  it.  Now,  as  the  photographic  plate  shows  us 
stars  of  magnitudes  indefinitely  smaller  even  than  the  telescopic  sixteenth, 
we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  manner  in  which  the  light  travelling  from 
these  suns  in  the  immeasurable  depths  of  si>ace,  and  taking  untold 
thousands  (nay,  millions,  it  may  be)  of  years  in  its  journey  is  yet  able  so 
to  agitate  the  atoms  of  our  silver  compounds  that  images  of  things  that 
will  themselves,  probably,  never  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes  are  presented  to 
our  view.  A  circumstance  requiring  explanation  will  occur  to  the  reader's 
mind  in  connection  with  stellar  photography  ;  and  that  is,  how  does  it 
happen  that,  if  the  image  of  a  star  is  a  mere  point,  it  nevertheless  im- 
presses'the  plate  as  a  visible  dot  ?  It  is  probably  because  the  point  is  a 
centre  whence  the  photographic  influence  radiates  laterally  on  the  plate 
to  a  small  but  yet  sensible  distance. 

Among  the  cosmic  objects  presented  to  our  observation  there  are  none 
more  fully  charged  with  interest  and  instruction  than  the  Nebula.  These 
are  faintly  luminous  patches,  in  some  few  cases  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  for  the  most  part  telescopic.  The  milky  way,  which  extends  round 
the  celestial  sphere,  is  a  very  conspicuous  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind 
A  few  other  hazy,  cloudlike  patches  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
heavens,  visible  on  a  clear  moonless  night  when  the  eye  is  directed 
towards  the  proper  quarter.  The  well  known  group  of  the  Pleiades 
sometimes  presents  this  appearance,  but  most  persons  are  able  by  the 
unassisted  vision  to  discern  in  it  a  group  of  six  stars  at  least,  and  an 
opera-glass  or  ordinary  hand  telescope  easily  resolves  the  object  into  a 
cluster  of  20  01  30  ^\s.\aivcx  ^\a^.    T^^vl^^aa  qC  higher  powers  bring 
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1  into  view,  and  as  many  as  i  tShave  been  counted  m  the  group, 
several  other  groups  of  this  kind  perceptible  to  the  naked  eyes 
diffused  patches  of  light,  but  resolvable  by  the  telescope  into 
istered  groups  of  minute  stars  ;  but  in  many  of  the  resolvable 
c  separate  stars  appear  spread  on  a  back-ground  of  diffused 
\  Again,  there  are  other  nebula?  which  telescopes  of  the  highest 
!  possess  f«(it  to  resolve  at  all.  Not  only  has  the  photographic 
bown  stellar  components  of  some  of  these  last,  but  it  has 
the  form  of  nebulie  never  seen  at  all,  and  whose  existence  was 
\  unknown  and  unsuspected.  For  example,  the  photograph  has 
the  existence  of  a  back-ground  of  nebulous  patches  to  the  stars 
Elades— a  thing  that  had  never  before  been  suspected,  although 

Has  been  reiieatedly  observed  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes. 
10  are  at  all  acquainted  with  astronomy,  wilt  understand  the 
oc  of  this  discovery  for  the  science.  The  results  already  obtained 
marvellous  support  to  the  famous  speculation  known  as  Uie 
lypothests.  And  as  the  forms  of  these  objects  are  accurately 
r  us  by  their  own  light,  changes  in  their  appearance  may  thus 
ed  as  time  goes  on  which  may  ser\*e  to  lift  the  above  named 
to  the  region  of  demonstrated  truth.    The  nebulae  which  neither 

nor  camera  can  resolve  are  such  as  the  spectroscope  proves  to 
I  of  glowing  gas  or  vapour. 

iecn  already  mentioned  that  the  light  from  these  immeasurably 
ars  and  nebula:  is  so  faint  that  the  most  sensitive  photographic 
ive  to  be  exposed  for  hours.  This  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
if  the  clockwork  mechanism  by  which  the  apparatus  is  made  to 
e  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens  could  be  constructed  with 
perfection.  But  as  this  is  not  obtainable,  even  with  the  most 
orkmanshipy  and  the  smallest  jar  or  irregularity  would  distort 
ise  the  images,  this  source  of  disturbance  is  eliminated  in  the 

manner :  attached  to  the  photographing  apparatus  and  driven 
\  a  telescope,  provided  with  cross  wires,  and  through  this  an 
views  some  star  during  the  whole  period  of  the  exposure,  his 
being  to  keep  the  image  of  the  star  accurately  on  the  cross  wire, 

is  enabled  to  do  by  having  the  means  of  slightly  modifying  the 
It  of  the  clock-work.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  were 
any  very  tine  large  photographic  prints  of  nebulx  (notably  of 
lula  in  Orion),  which  have  recently  been  obtained  in  this  manner, 
;  nebulae  that  had  been  photographically  resolved  had  the  stellar 
nts  marked  with  wonderful  distinctness.  Comets  and  meteontes 
n  photographed,  and  even  i^^ aurora  dorealis^tid  the  lightning's 
E  been  brought  within  the  camera's  ken. 

would  fail  us  to  describe  the  many  applications  now  found  for 
phy  in  microscopy,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  in  anthropology, 
tree,  and  in  the  arts.  It  is  obvious  also  from  the  improvements 
continually  made,  that  many  of  these  applications  have  not  yet 

their  full  developments.  Photography  has  been  enlisted  into 
ce  of  the  army  and  na\y,  and  regular  courses  of  instruction  in 
re  given  in  their  training  schools,  A  well  equipped  photographic 
xow  accompanies  ever>'  army  corps,  and  in  almost  every  ship  of 
ic  proficient  ojscrator  is  to  be  found.     By  an  ingenious  com* 

of  photography,  aerostatics  and  electricity,  it  is  possible  to 
tth  perfect  safety  accurate  infonnation  oC  th«  d\s^c^S3ikEU  ^  %fik 
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enemy's  forces  and  fortifications.  A  small  captive  balloon  is  sent 
up,  to  which  is  attached  a  camera.  At  a  height  of  a  few  hundred  yards» 
the  balloon  is  practically  safe  from  any  projectiles,  and  in  its  cable  are 
interwoven  two  electric  wires  by  which  currents  are  conveyed  to  electro- 
magnets, which  produce  all  the  movements  rec^uired  for  any  number  of 
exposures.  Jurisprudence  has  found  its  account  m  recognizing  the  art,  for 
the  photograph  is  received  in  evidence  for  proving  identity,  etc  The 
admmistration  of  the  criminal  law  takes  advantage  of  the  art  to  secure 
the  likeness  of  prisoners  for  future  identification,  and  the  modem  instan- 
taneous process  renders  unnecessary  the  subjects'  concurrence  with  the 
operation.  Again,  if  the  "hue  and  cry"  has  to  be  raised  for  an  indi\'idual 
**  wanted  "  for  any  offence,  and  a  photographic  likeness  of  him  is  pro- 
curable,  thousands  of  copies  can  be  made  of  it  in  a  few  hours,  by  night  as 
easily  as  by  day,  and  distributed  to  every  police  station  in  Uie  whole 
country. 

Modem  processes  now  enable  us  to  obtain  prints  from  negatives  in  as 
many  seconds  as  a  few  years  ago  hours  were  required,  and  this  by  artificial 
light.  A  process  of  printing  lately  introduced  and  yielding  artistic  results 
which  deser\'e  to  find  more  general  favour,  is  that  called  the  piatinotype. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  print  produced  on  lightly  gla^^d  paper  by  the 
reduction  of  silver  compounds,  and  of  questionable  permanency,  the 
image  is  fomied  in  the  paper  by  metallic  platinum,  the  most  changeless 
of  all  possible  substances  under  ordinary  influences.  The  pictures  are 
of  a  rich  velvety  black,  with  soft  gradations,  and  the  surface  is  without 
glaze  or  glare.  The  print  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance  and  all  the  best 
Qualities  of  the  most  highly  finished  mezzotint  engraving,  combined  with 
tne  minute  fidelity  characteristic  of  the  photograph.  The  problem  ot 
producing  a  photograph  in  colours,  permanently  showing  nature's  tints  in 
all  their  p;radations,  has  still  a  great  fascination  for  some  experimenters, 
and  startling  announcements  are  made  from  time  to  time  of  some  disco\*cry 
in  this  direction.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  success  has 
really  been  arrived  at,  beyond  the  results  long  ago  obtained  by  Becc^uerd 
as  described  on  page  614  ;  and,  indeed,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  the  subject  increases,  the  less  likely  does  the  possibility  of  photograph- 
ing colours  appear.  It  is,  however,  never  safe  to  lay  down  the  limits  of 
discovery  in  science.*  Note  that  precisely  in  the  matter  of  rendering 
colour  even  in  its  due  gradation  of  tone  or  luminous  intensity,  the  photo- 
graph is  quite  untruthful.  Everybody  has  noticed  how  unnaturally  dark 
and  heavy  the  foliage  of  trees  appears  in  the  prints  ;  if  we  suppose  a  lady 
in  a  blue  dress,  with  yellow  trimmings,  to  sit  for  her  portrait,  the  photograph 
will  show  her  in  a  white  dress  with  black  trimmings  ;  a  sitter  with  light 
yellow  or  auburn  hair  will  appear  of  quite  a  dark  complexion  ;  if  you 
photograph  a  lemon  and  a  plum  together,  the  latter  will  probably 
come  out  lighter  than  the  former  ;  or  if  a  daffodil  be  the  subject,  the 
flower  will  be  drawn  in  tones  much  darker  than  the  leaves.  This  in- 
correctness of  tone  relations  can,  however,  be  greatly  lessened  by  the 
device  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  blue  rays,  by  interposing  a  piece  of 
optically  plane  yellow-tinted  glass,  by  using  the  sensitive  plates  tinted 
with  certain  coal-tar  dyes,  which  are  now  prepared  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  ortho-chromatic  plates,"  or  by  both  methods  combined. 

If  any  illustration  were  needed  of  the  jjreat  popularity  now  attained  by 
the  practice  of  photography,  reference  might  be  made  to  the  large  number 
of  periodicals  devoid  xo  x\i^  ^vW^^cx^  «ccA  ^vQfearing  weekly,  fortnightly, 
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quarterly  or  annually,  in  every  civilised  country,  and  also  to  the  multitudes 
of  societies  that  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  art.  In  Great 
Britain  alone  there  are  now  at  least  1 50  such  societies  in  active  operation, 
and  they  are  correspondingly  numerous  elsewhere.  If,  when  we  consider 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  jubilee 
yca^r  of  ohotography  scarcely  passed,  and  observe  the  increasing  numbers 
of  its  cultivators  guided  by  the  explanations  of  its  phenomena  that  science 
is  beginning  to  furnish,  we  can  expect  a  corresponding  progress  in  the 
next  fifty  years,  then  the  centenary  may  be  reached  with  a  roll  of  achieve- 
ments that  could  we  know  them  now  we  should  think  marvellous. 

As  already  remarked  elsewhere,  the  practical  side  of  photography  has 
outstripped  the  theoretical  one,  for  so  far  its  progress  has  been  much  less 
indebted  for  processes  and  technic  to  the  direct  guidance  of  science 
than  almost  any  other  of  our  Nineteenth  Centur)'  acquisitions,  such  as 
telegraphy,  electric  lighting,  etc.  The  materials  employed,  and  the  mode 
«jf  manipulation,  have  certainly  not  been  deduced  from  previous  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  light  or  from  the  laws  of  chemistry,  although  when,  by 
repeated  trials  and  happy  guesses,  the  right  direction  had  been  found,  the 
field  into  which  it  led  could  be  more  easily  explored  under  the  direction 
of  chemisir)*  and  physics.  But  even  yet  the  fundamental  principle,  or  the 
precise  nature  of  the  action  of  light  on  certain  compounds,  has  not  been 
definitely  made  out,  and  although  some  theories  on  the  subject  have  been 
proposed^  no  one  has  been  generally  accepted  as  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  known  facts,  and  still  less  have  any  quantitative  relations  been 
established  for  these  actions.  The  photographer  cannot  compose  a 
formula  for  the  composition  of  his  emulsions  and  developers  from  assured 
data  like  those  that  enable  the  chemist  to  weigh  out  with  accuracy  the 
constituents  that  go  to  produce  a  required  compound. 

The  attainment  of  permanency  in  its  products,  which,  by  several  pro- 
cesses, photography  can  now  boast  of,  is  one  of  its  triumphs,  and  will  tend 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  utility.  For  example,  we  have  a  public 
mstitution,  known  as  the  National  Portrait  Galler>%  m  which  it  is  sought 
to  gather  together  and  preserve  the  likenesses  of  the  most  eminent 
Englishmen,  and  presentments  of  such  of  far  less  fidelity  than  photo- 
graphic portraits  are  eagerly  sought  after.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
something  like  a  National  Gallery  <i{  permanent  photographic  portraits  of 
the  chief  men  of  their  time  would  be  a  titling  and  acceptable  legacy  to 
the  public  of  the  future.  This  idea  has  much  to  recommend  it,  particu- 
larly as  authentic  likenesses  would  thus  be  secured  for  the  nation  beyond 
the  chance  of  loss. 

Photography  has  been  applied  in  preparing  blocks  in  relief  for  printing 
along  with  letterpress  in  the  same  way  as  wood-cut  blocks.  The  process 
has  the  great  advantage  of  producing  in  a  wondenully  short  time  a  perfect 
facsimile  of  the  artist's  drawing  without  the  intervention  of  any  engraver. 
A  plate  of  zinc,  brass,  or  copper,  coated  with  a  dried  film  of  bichromated 
-albumen^  is  exposed  to  light  under  the  transparent  negative  of  a  drawing 
in  pure  line,  that  Is,  one  having  in  it  only  lines  of  uniform  colour  through- 
out. The  parts  of  the  film  reached  by  the  light,  which  correspond  with 
the  lines  of  the  original  design,  arc  rendered  insoluble,  while  the  rest  can 
readily  be  removed  by  water.  These  unprotected  parts  have  then  to  be 
removed  by  the  action  of  acids,  but  these  are  used  alternately  with  the 
application  to  the  plate  of  cerlam  compositions,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  prevent  lateral  erosion  of  the  lines  in  relief  beCotii  \\\^  t^^javiw^^ ^t^^gptv 
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of  the  metal  has  been  removed.    Fig.  14^  is  the  reproduction  of  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  by  this  or  some  similar  process.    But  nature  and  the 
ordinary  photograph  show  us  graduated  tones  which  ordinary  printers' 
ink  cannot  really  reproduce,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incapable  of  gradation,  and 
can  give  the  effect  of  gradation  only  by  such  devices  as  are  mentioned  on 
lage  642  (last  sentence).     Now,  the  photograph  cannot  yield  a  printing- 
ilock  until  its  continuous  tones  are  broken  up  into  lines  or  dots.    Not  a 
few  methods  of  doing  this  have  been  contrived,  but  that  which  is  by  far 
the  most  commonly  used,  and  is  most  successfully  practised  on  the  com- 
mercial scale,  is  simple  in  principle,  although  in  actual  working  it  calls  for 
much  experience  and  skill.     The  negative  is  taken  upon  a  wet  collodion 
plate,  in  front  of  which,  within  the  camera^  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
(say  ^th  inch)  from  the  film,  is  a  transparent  screen^  bearing  two  sets  of 
parallel  opaque  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    These  lines  are 
mechanically  ruled  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  are  separated  by  only 
very  small  intervals.    There  may  be  from  80  to  200  of  them  in  the  space 
of  one  inch,  according  to  the  class  of'work  required.     The  effect  of  this 
is  that  the  light  reaches  the  photographic  film  through  a  series  of  minute 
transparent  squares,  the  sides  of  which  maybe  only  from  the  yjoth  to  the 
^  J^jth  of  an  inch  in  length.     Now  it  is  found  that  the  brighter  lights  fi^m 
the  original  positive,  after  passing  these  small  appertures,  spread  so  as  to 
more  or  less  cover  the  opposite  parts  of  the  negative,  while  the  feebler 
lights,  from  the  shades  of  the  original,  impress  the  plate  to  a  less  degree, 
the  develooed  image  in  these  showing,  perhaps,  merely  a  small  dot  or, 
in  the  very  darkest  parts,  a  blank.     In  this  way,  then,  may  the  photo- 
graphic negative  be  obtained  with   a  granulated  texture  following  in 
graduation  the  tones  of  the  original.     After  this,  the  rest  is  easy,  for  the 
process  of  exposing  a  metal  plate,  coated  with  a  sensitive  film  under  the 
negative,  and  of  etching  it  with  acids,  etc.,  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  forej^oing.     Such  is  the  half-tone  process^  which  is  now  so  largely 
superseding  wood  and  other  engraving.     It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
technical  details  here,  such  as  the  employment  of  bitmnen  of  Judaa  as 
the  coating  for  the  metal  plate,  or  how  the  image  must  be  reflected  into 
the  lens  from  a  mirror  to  avoid  a  reversal  in  the  final  print,  etc.     There 
are  endless  modifications  of  the  processes  briefly  mentioned  above,  and 
some  of  these  are  guarded  as  valuable  trade  secrets.     Several  of  the  illus- 
trations in  this  work  are  prepared  by  the  half-tone  process,  of  which  plates 
I.,  IV.,  v.,  etc.,  are  examples,  and  they  should  be  examined  with  a  strong 
lens,  in  order  that  the  different  rendering  of  the  light  and  the  dark  parts 
may  be  compared. 
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T  T  is  the  statement  as  to  the  futility  of  assigning  limits  to  scientific  dis- 
•*■  covery  that  has  been  j  ustified  by  facts.  The  preceding  edition  of  this 
work  was  not  long  in  the  hands  of  its  readers  before  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  photography  in  colours  was  announced  from  Paris,  where,  at 
the  close  of^  1890,  the  physicist  M.  Lippmann  had  succeeded  in  photo- 
graphing the  solar  spectrum  in  its  natural  colours,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1 891,  he  was  able  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy  of  Science  untouched 
photographs  of  a  stained  glass  window  in  three  colours,  of  a  dish  of 
oranges  and  red  fVowets^  ^ivOi  cA  ^  %o\%tQVi'^>3  ^^V^Mxed  ^^arrot,  all  in  their 
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natural  tints.  The  method  employed  had  no  apparent  relation  to  that  of 
Bccquerel,  but  was  of  the  simplest,  and,  tnoreover,  one  which  any  reader 
who  has  followed  the  first  few  pag:es  of  our  section  on  the  *'  Causes  of 
Light  and  Colours''  will  have  little  diflficulty  in  completely  understanding, 
if  he  has  devoted  a  little  attention  to  FresneFs  interference  experiment. 
M.  Lippmann  took  a  photographic  plate,  coated  to  a  greater  depth  than 
usual  with  a  gelatine  film  containing  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver,  and  in 
the  camera  this  plate  was  exposed  with  the  glass  towards  the  lens,  while 
at  the  other  side  of  the  film  was  a  metallic  reflecting  surface,  namely, 
quicksilver.  Supposing  a  ray  of  red  light  to  enter  the  glass  and  traverse 
the  film,  it  would  oe  reSccied  from  the  metallic  surface,  and  would  meet 
the  direct  ray  within  the  substance  of  the  film,  with  a  difference  of  length 
of  path  that  would  produce  the  interferences  already  described,  and  so  give 
rise  to  alternate  lines  or  bands  of  darkness  and  bri;^hiness.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  in  the  lines  of  maximum  brightness  that  the  silver  would  be 
first  deposited  by  the  photographic  action,  and. these  microscopically  fine 
lines  or  striae  of  silver  would  give  back,  from  ordinary  light,  a  colour  cor- 
responding to  the  waves  of  red  light  that  produced  them.  Similarly  with 
the  other  colours.  Anyone  miiy  observe  the  production  of  colour  from 
ordiuary  white  light  in  the  iridescent  lints  of  mother-of-pearl,  where  the 
effects  ,Tre  due  to  the  varying  distances  of  fine  edges  of  the  layers  of  the 
substance.  If  an  impression  is  taken  from  a  piece  of  mother-of-pearl  by 
solid  paraffin,  or  by  white  wax,  or  even  by  common  red  sealing-wax,  the 
colours  will  seem  to  be  adhering  to  the  impression,  but  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  times  without  number.  It  is  the  distance  apart  of  the  lines 
or  stn;e  that  determinates  the  colour,  and  this  is  always  some  definite 
multiple  of  the  wave  lengths,  given  on  p.  41 1,  for  the  various  colours.  M, 
Lippmann^s  products  are  true  colour  photographs,  and  they  form  a  new 
and  elegant  experimental  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  luminiferous 
undulations. 

The  colour  effects  of  nature  have  also  been  reproduced  by  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  scene  through  coloured  glass.  Thus  a  screen  of 
yellow  glass  will  intercept  the  blue  and  the  red  rays,  and  the  sensitive  film 
will  be  impressed  with  images  of  objects  containing  yellow  rays  only,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of"  these  rays  that  enter  into  any  given 
tint.  Similarly  with  images  taken  through  red  and  blue  glasses.  The 
positives  from  these  partial  images  being  projected  by  three  optical  lan- 
terns on  the  same  space  on  a  screen,  and  each  being  coloured  by  passing 
through  tinted  glasses  like  the  orii^inal,  the  superposed  images  thus  com- 
bined give  a  very  lively  impression  of  the  natural  colours  in  all  their 
gradations. 

Among  the  many  processes  for  reproducing  photographs  by  non- 
liotographic  processes,  some  have  been  more  or  less  successfully  com- 
incd  with  colour  printing.     Some  of  these  productions  are  very  effective, 
mnd  are  more  attractive  to  many  persons  than  the  monochromatic  lints  of 
wdinary  photographs. 


Fig.  ^i2.^Foriraii  of  Ahysius  Senef elder* 
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AS  It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  printing  is  one  of  those  invendfl 
which  have  most  influenced  the  progress  of  mankind,  so  it  will  1 
admitted  that  certain  modem  processes,  by  greatly  facilitating  the  opeia* 
tions^  and  vastly  extending  the  resources^  of  the  art,  possess  an  interest  and 
importance  surpassed  by  few  of  the  subjects  we  have  discussed.  In  a 
former  article  the  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  steam  printing- 
press  and  other  applications  of  machiner}^  by  which  the  impressions  of  a 
form  of  type,  or  of  a  pattern,  can  be  rapidly  muhrphed.  Here  we  have  to 
describe  some  ingenious  methods  of  preparing  the  forms  or  originals  for 
letterpress  and  other  printing,  and  certam  beautiful  processes  for  mukiplyti^ 
drawings,  engravings,  and  pictures. 


STEREOTYPING. 

n^HlS  term  is  applied  to  the  process  of  obtaining  uie  \\r\y 
^      form  of  movable  t>^s,  or  of  a  woodcut  on  a  pl.ite  of 


can  be  printed  from. 
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have  been  printed,  can  be  stored  away ;  and  they  are  ready  for  use  when- 
ever another  issue  of  the  work  is  required.  Wlien  the  pages  that  are  to 
be  stereotyped  have  been  set  up  in  ordinary  type^  there  are  several  methods 
by  which  the  stereotype  plates  may  be  obtained  from  them;  or  rather, 
there  are  several  materials  used  to  form  the  matrix  or  mould  in  which  the 
metal  is  cast  When  plaster  of  Paris  is  used,  the  form  is  first  slightly 
oiled»  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  plaster;  a  thin  mixture  of  plaster  and 
w;iter  is  then  poured  upon  the  form,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  raised  nm, 
lo  retain  the  piaster.  The  thin  plaster  is  carefully  led  into  all  die  recesses 
of  the  type,  and  then  some  thicker  material  is  poured  on.  The  plaster 
soon  sets,  and  is  lifted  off  the  type,  and,  after  drying,  is  ready  to  receive 
the  molten  metal  of  which  the  stereotype  plate  is  formed.  This  metal  is 
an  easily  fusible  alloy  of  lead,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  mould  with  great  accuracy,  and  is,  v/hen  solid,  sufficrently  hard 
to  print  from. 


Fig,  i\  i,^  Press  for  SieretUypwg  by  Liny  Process. 
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Another  plan  is  to  make  use  of  prepared  clay,  spread  upon  an  iron  plate, 
for  the  formation  of  the  mould.  The  face  of  the  type  is  brushed  with  ben- 
xme,  the  plate  with  the  clay  is  laid  upon  it,  and  pressure  is  applied.  The 
whole  is  then  dried  in  a  slow  oven,  and  the  clay,  when  detached  from  the 
tvp>e,  is  ready  to  form  the  mould  The  advantages  of  the  clay  process  are 
ttat  the  type  does  not  require  to  be  afterwards  cleaned  from  oil,  and  that 
the  material  does  not  fill  up  the  deeper  spaces  of  the  form,  so  that  a  thinner 
stratum  of  metal  suffices  to  form  the  stereotype  plate. 

A  third  mode  of  obtaining  the  mould  has  been  alreatiy  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the, Walter  Printing  Press  (page  313),  in  the  working  of 
hich  the  papkr  mac/ttf  process  is  ingeniously  made  to  supply  the  curved 

reotypc  plates  for  the  cylinders.  This  process  is  also  largely  used  for 
...c,H  .r,,..-  r,,^..,,  ^^^  sometimes  for  bookwork,  as  it  forms  an  inva- 
1  1  sly  obtaining  a  numlicr  of  stereotype  plates  from 

tti.  .      r-         -    ^  production  of  a  number  of  similar  fonns  makes 

it  possible  to  strike  off  a  very  largo  number  of  copies  in  a  short  time,  for 
m^ny  presses  can  be  employed  simultancouslv.     For  ihr  ikidlt  tirtjccs-a -a. 
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number  of  sheets  of  tissue-paper  are  pasted  together,  and  the  moist  paper 
is  laid  upon  the  form ;  then  the  operator,  by  light  strokes  of  a  brus^,  beats 
down  the  paper  into  the  hollows  of  the  type,  beginning  at  the  centre  of 
the  page,  and  going  towards  the  margins.  A  sheet  of  stout  unsized  paper, 
called  *^  plate  paper,"  constitutes  the  upper  layer;  and  when  the  whole  has 
been  well  beaten  down  upon  the  type,  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
screw  acting  upon  a  plate  of  iron  covering  the  whole.  In  this  condition 
a  gentle  heat,  produced  by  steam,  is  made  to  completely  dry  and  haiden 
the  paper  matrix,  which  is  very  soon  fit  to  be  used  for  casting  the  metal 
The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  hollow  iron  table,  within  which 
steam  is  made  to  circulate.  On  this  the  form  is  placed,  and  the  platen  is 
pressed  down  upon  it  by  means  of  a  screw.  In  many  cases  the  platen  also 
is  heated  by  steam,  to  accelerate  still  further  the  drying  of  the  matrix, 
which  is  effected  in  about  four  or  five  minutes.  One  paper  matrix,  by  careful 
use,  will  serve  for  the  production  of  a  scries  of  casts  without  receiving  any 
damage  from  the  molten  metal,  as  this  is  fusible  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  mould  for  casting  fiat  stereotype  plates  from  the  paper  matrix  is 
made  of  iron,  and  has  parallel  surfaces,  which  admit  of  being  so  adjusted 
that  the  thickness  required  in  the  plates  may  be  obtained  very  nearly. 
The  paper  matrix  is  laid  on  the  horizontal  iron  bed  of  the  mould ;  gauge- 
bars  are  adjusted,  which  retain  it  in  its  position ;  and  then  the  second  plate 
is  folded  down—  the  distance  between  that  and  the  paper  being  determined 
by  the  gauge-bars.  The  cover  is  secured  by  clampmg-screws,  and  then 
the  mould  is  turned  upright  to  receive  the  metal,  which  is  removed,  when 
solid,  after  the  mould  has  been  turned  back  into  its  horizontal  position. 

However  the  stereotype  plates  have  been  produced,  it  is  necessary  ac- 
curately to  adjust  their  thickness  by  planing  off  some  of  the  material  from 
the  back.  The  edges  have  also  to  be  cut  and  trimmed  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions required  by  the  press.  Various  machines  have  been  devised  for 
effecting  all  these  operations  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  The  plates  are 
afterwards  mounted  on  wooden  or  metal  blocks  to  bring  them  to  the 
height  of  ordinary'  type. 

A  fourth  method  of  producing  plates  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  stereo- 
type plates  already  described  is  by  eUctrotyping.  This  method  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  as  early  as  1840,  but  the  first  results  were  not  with- 
out imp)erfections.  Now,  however,  this  plan  is  almost  universally  applied 
to  bookwork  and  woodcut  illustrations.  Many  of  our  popular  illustrated 
periodicals  have  so  large  a  circulation  that  the  wooden  blocks  would  neces- 
sarily be  spoiled  by  being  used  in  steam  presses  long  before  they  had 
yielded  the  required  number  of  impressions  ;  and  the  method  has  also  the 
great  advantage  of  securing  the  original  engraving  from  the  chance  of  acci- 
dental damage,  by  which  a  block  is  sometimes  irretrievably  injured.  Hence 
woodcut  illustrations  are  now  always  printed  from  electrotype  copies  of  the 
engraved  blocks,  whether  the  work  itself  be  printed  from  movable  t>T>e  or 
not.  But  the  electrotype  or  stereotype  process  is  always  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  a  work,  whether  illustrated  or  not,  when  it  is  foreseen  that  a  re-issue 
will  be  demanded.  These  processes  are  also  of  great  advantage  to  the 
practical  printer,  because  when  the  pi^s  set  up  in  type  have  received 
their  final  corrections,  he  can  take  the  <SLSts,  and  then  the  type  may  be  dis- 
tributed—that is,  returned  to  the  cases  ready  for  the  compositors  to  use  for 
other  work. 

The  electrotype  process  is  almost  as  simple  as  those  for  producing 
stereotype  plates  by  casting,  and  its  productions  excel  these  by  tneir  great 
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durability  and  extreme  exactness  of  reproduction.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  reader  is  familiar  uith  the  fact  that  ordinary  letterpress 
characters  and  woodcuts  are  printed  from  forms,  in  which  the  black  por- 
tions arc  in  reluj.  For  woodcuts  the  artist  makes  the  drawing,  in  reversed 
position,  on  a  block  of  finely-grained  boxwood,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the 
u^ood  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  The  engraver  hollows  out  aU  the 
parts  which  in  the  impression  remain  white,  while  all  the  parts  which  are 
to  receive  the  ink  and  produce  the  black  parts  of  the  impression  must  be 
left  at  the  original  level  The  wooden  blocks  thus  engraved  would  serve 
to  produce  a  certain  number  of  impressions,  which  could  be  taken  off  by 
careful  hand-printing  without  perceptible  damage  to  the  block.  But  the 
pressure  nccessar)'  for  priming  inevitably  crushes  the  projecting  parts  of 
the  block ;  and  the  impressions,  after  a  certain  number  Jose  their  sharpness. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  machine  printing  ;  but  not  only  does  the 
electrotype  cast  pre^ient  a  surface  capable  of  bearing  hard  usage  much 
better  than  those  of  the  hardest  wood,  but  even  if  the  number  of  impres- 
sions required  should  wear  out  the  metal  plate,  it  can  easily  be  replaced  by 
another  cast  from  the  original  block. 

The  mould  which  serves  to  give  the  electrot>^e  cast  may  be  made  either 
of  gutta-percha  softened  by  a  gentle  heat  and  applied  to  the  wood,  or  of 
wax.  In  either  case  a  powerful  pressure  is  applied,  in  order  to  force  the 
yieldmg  substance  to  take  the  forms  of  the  engraved  block  or  of  the  metal 
lVT>e.  Wax  is  now  generally  preferred  ;  the  yellow  w^ax  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  melted,  and  poured  into  a  shallow  pan  ;  when  it  has  become  solid » 
jt  is  sprinkled  over  with  finely-powdered  pure  blacklead,  which  is  brushed 
over  the  surface,  and  then  the  excess  is  removed  by  blowing  with  bellows 
made  for  the  purpose.  Thus  prepared,  the  wax  is  placed  over  the  tyj>e-form 
or  wooden  block  in  a  powerful  press,  sometimes  worked  by  hydraulic 
power  ;  but  more  frequently  a  toggle  press  is  employed,  in  which  the  pres- 
sure is  given  by  a  screw  and  crank-wheel  acting  on  two  elbow  joints^  or 
toggles.  For  the  information  of  non-mechanical  readers  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  **  toggle  "  consists  of  two  bars  jointed  together,  and  placed  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  :  when  a  pressure  is  applied  to  the  joints  tending  to  bring 
the  rods  still  more  nearly  into  a  straight  line,  their  extremities  are  thrust 
apart  wth  a  great  force,  which  increases  indefinitely  as  the  rectihncar  posi- 
tion is  approached.  In  the  electrotyper's  press  there  are  two  toggles  con- 
structed of  very  broad  bars,  or  rather  thick  plates,  for  they  have  nearly  the 
width  of  the  bed  of  the  press.  With  this  machine  a  very  powerful  and 
regular  pressure  is  applied  ;  and  the  wax  in  a  few  minutes  takes  a  sharp 
impression,  embracing  all  the  most  delicate  details  of  the  work,  and  be- 
comes  at  the  same  time  ver%'  hard.  The  impression,  of  course,  has  hollows 
r.^rrf^^ponding  to  the  projections  of  the  wooden  block  or  type-lorm,  and 
<  rsd.  The  face  of  the  wax  mould  is  now  very  carefully  and  com- 
,  -  i>  blackleaded,  a  soft  brush  being  used  in  the  process.  It  is  then 
1*1,1  etl  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  oi  copper,  and  the  blacklead  receives  a 
deposit  of  copjjer,  in  the  manner  explained  in  a  former  page  U9^)*  J^ 
'out  forty  or  fifty  hours  a  firm,  compact  deposit,  about  as  thick  as  the 

igcr*nail,  covers  the  blackleadcd  surface,  forming  a  perfect  reproduction 
of  c%*en  the  most  minute  details  of  the  engraved  block  or  letterpress  form. 

The  next  operation  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  thin  shell  of 

•■■r  from  the  wax.     This  is  effected  by  exposing  the  mould  to  a  gentle 

L.y  immersing  it  in  hot  water,  or  by  placing  it  on  a  hollow  iron  table 

ich  is  heated  by  steam*    The  wax  is  run  off  into  a  proper  receptacle  for 
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future  use,  and  any  portion  adhering  to  the  copper  is  removed  by  the  action 
of  naphtha  or  of  a  solution  of  potash.  The  thin  copper  shell  is  then  tinned 
on  the  back,  and  an  alloy  of  lead  with  some  tin  and  antimony,  forming  the 
ifacking  ftutal^  is  poured  on  it,  to  the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
When  this  has  become  solid  the  backing  is  planed,  so  that  the  compound 
plate  may  have  a  certain  regular  thickness,  and  that  the  back  surface  may 
be  parallel  to  the  face.  The  edges  are  cut  by  a  circular  saw  and  trimmed  by 
machine-tools,  and  the  plate  is  rendered  perfectly  even,  and  adjusted  with 
the  greatest  possible  exactness  to  the  required  thickness.  It  is  prepared 
for  the  press  by  being  screwed  down-  upon  a  block  of  wood  of  a  certain 
thickness,  so  that  the  face  of  the  plate  may  have  the  same  height  as  common 
type,  the  screws  passing  through  the  margin  or  other  hollow  parts  of  the 
face  of  the  cast  No  more  enduring  surface  than  the  copper  ot  these  elec- 
trotype casts,  backed  up  by  the  hard  alloy,  has  yet  been  discovered. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

TO  Aloysius  Senefelder,  a  musician  attached  to  one  of  the  theatres  in 
Munich,  whose  portrait  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  due  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  lithography.  It  is  said  he  used  to  arrange  his 
musical  compositions  on  a  kind  of  slates,  formed  of  flakes  of  the  limestone 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich.  One  day  a  memorandum 
which  he  had  made  in  this  manner  happened  to  fall  into  a  slop-bucket 
full  of  greasy  water ;  on  withdrawing  the  piece  of  stone,  he  noticed  with 
surprise  that  the  grease  had  attached  itself  to  the  characters,  while  the 
rest  of  the  stone  remained  quite  clean.  Such  an  incident  might  have  hap- 
pened to  each  one  of  a  thousand  men,  and  its  significance  might  not  be 
perceived ;  but  it  suggested  great  possibilities  to  Senefelder,  who,  applying 
nimself  for  some  years  with  ingenuity  and  perseverance  to  experiments 
with  the  Munich  limestone,  became,  in  the  year  1800,  the  inventor  of  a  new 
art  Though  he  was  no  chemist,  and  was  unskilled  in  mechanics  and  in 
drawing,  yet  within  four  years  from  his  first  observation  he  had  succeeded 
in  finding  the  proper  materials  for  his  crayons  and  the  appropriate  acids 
for  acting  on  the  stone,  in  contriving  a  suitable  press  for  takmg  the  impres- 
sions, and  in  producing  samples  of  lithographic  work  in  various  styles  of  art 
He  endeavoureed  to  keep  his  processes  secret,  and  having  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  of  exercising  his  invention  in  his  own  country,  he  attempted 
to  carry  on  all  the  operations  himself.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  general 
nature  of  the  process  became  known,  and  although  the  details  were  jea- 
lously concealed,  ingenious  persons  in  France  and  elsewhere,  by  force  of 
experiment,  succeeded  in  re-inventing  the  art  for  themselves,  and  Sene- 
felder never  profited  by  his  invention  as  he  should  have  done. 

The  first  lithographic  press  in  London  was  established  by  Mr.  Hullmandel 
in  1 8 10.  The  value  of  lithography  as  a  means  of  multiplying  works  of  art 
was  soon  afterwards  proved  by  the  publication  of  a  magnificent  series  of 
picturesque  delineations  of  the  quamt  architecture  of  the  old  towns  of 
Flanders  and  Germany,  drawn  on  the  stone  by  Samuel  Prout  The  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Harding  largely  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  lithography  by 
the  landscapes  which  he  dreNv  oxv  ^e  ^VycA^^\A  \\!^'&^\ad;:fid  in  the  hands 
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Hpvery  one»  prints  in  which  all  the  freedom  and  force  of  the  artisf s  work 
^Sc  secured.  The  French  designers  excel  in  fine-art  hthograph)>  and 
many  beautiful  productions  of  their  crayons  have  been  published  in  evcrj^ 
^nartment  of  pictorial  illustration, 

^■lie  best  lithographic  stones  come  from  Germany ;  but  for  some  kinds 
IBirork  stones  from  other  localities  are  used,  on  account  of  their  less  cost. 
Thus,  in  England,  a  stone  yielded  by  the  white  lias  formation  near  Bath 
has  been  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualities.  The  stones  for  litho^ 
graphy  are  prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as  slabs  of  marble  are  polished; 
that  is  to  say,  by  rubbing  one  slab  against  another  with  sand  and  water. 
When  the  stones  have  thus  been  brought  to  a  plane  surface,  they  are  finished 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  they  are  intended 
to  receive  written  characters,  they  are  polished  to  a  ver\'  smooth  surface 
by  means  of  pumice-stone.  But  if  they  are  to  take  drawings,  then  a  cer- 
tain uniform  grain  is  given  by  means  of  finely-sifted  sand,  the  operation 
being  performed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  stones  are  dressed, 
only  pressure  is  not  applied  to  the  upper  stone.  The  stones,  after  being 
washed  and  dried,  are  carefully  covered  on  their  prepared  surfaces  witn 
thin  paper,  and  are  sent  out  for  use. 

When  the  stone  is  employed  to  reproduce  written  characters,  or  drawings 
imitating  those  done  with  a  pen,  Ht holographic  ink  is  made  use  of  with  an 
ordinary  pen,  a  ruling-pen,  a  fine  brush,  or  a  pen  which  the  lithographer 
makes  for  the  occasion  out  of  thin  metallic  plates.  The  composition  of  the 
ink  varies  much  :  the  usual  ingredients  are  wax,  gum-mastic,  gum-lac,  soap, 
and  lampblack.  This  composition  forms  a  solid,  which  is  rubbed  down 
with  water  to  a  thick  liquid  when  required  for  use*  The  characters  have> 
of  course,  to  be  written  on  the  stone  in  a  reversed  position,  and  tlic  litho- 
grapher acquires  the  habit  of  doing  this  with  neatness  and  dexterity.  He 
IS  provided  with  a  looking-glass  for  viewing  his  work,  in  order  to  sec  the 
effect  which  will  be  given  by  the  impression ,  for  the  looking-glass  shows 
the  characters  in  their  usual  pxjsition,  just  as  the  image  of  ordmary  writing 
seen  in  it  is  reversed,  showing,  in  fact,  the  very  appearance  the  characters 
present  on  the  stone.  For  a  drawing,  a  lithographit  crayon  is  used,  made  of 
wax,  soap,  grease,  lampblack,  and  other  ingredients.  With  this  the  draw- 
ing Is  made  on  the  stone  exactly  as  on  paper,  save  the  necessary  reversals* 
When  the  design  has  been  placed  on  the  stone,  a  liquid  containing  nitric 
acid  and  gum  is  poured  over  iu  This  liquid  acts  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
nc  not  protected  by  the  ink  or  crayon :  they  are  thus  rendered  incapable 
cciving  printing-ink,  while  the  protected  parts  have  the  impression 
!  strongly  fixed ;  for  %vhen  the  stone  has  been  well  washed  with  water^ 
jrpcntine  has  afterwards  been  applied,  so  that  all  the  matter  used  in 
:ing  the  design  is  dissolved  away,  the  seemingly  obliterated  characters 
Ippear  when — after  the  stone  has  been  lightly  wiped  with  a  damp 
^  nge — the  roller  charged  with  printer^s  ink  is  applied  The  ink  is  taken 
tip  by*  the  stone  only  at  those  places  which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the 
acid.  The  impression  is  obtained  by  laying  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  on  the 
inked  stone  and  applying  pressure  by  means  of  a  roller,  under  which  the 
stone  passes.  The  stone  is  moistened  with  water  after  each  impression 
before  the  inking-roller  is  again  applied. 

The  lithographic  stone,  like  other  originals  used  in  printing,  is  liable  to 

riomte  when  large  numbers  of  impressions  are  taken  from  it.     This 

"  be  a  serious  drawback  tn  lithography,  but  for  a  methotl  of  renewing 

aprcssion,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  artist  to  retouch  hvs. 
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work.  This  is  the  process  of  transferring^  which  is  practised  by  the  udoC 
a  certain  kind  of  paper  specially  prcpar^  by  a  coating;  of  paste.    On  dui 
a  proof  is  taken  from  the  original  drawing  on  the  stone,  ana  the  still  moist 
sheet  is  then  applied  to  another  stone,  with  the  face  dovmwards,  and  passed 
under  the  press.    The  effect  of  the  pressure  is  to  cause  the  aidherenoeof 
the  layer  of  paste  to  the  stone ;  and  when  the  paper  has  been  thorougUy 
wetted  at  the  back,  it  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  paste  still  adberioK  to 
the  stone,  with  the  impression  beneath  it  When  water  is  applied,  the  pisie 
is  washed  off,  while  the  ink  of  the  impression  remains  attached  to  die 
stone,  there  reproducing  the  design  drawn  on  the  first  stone.    The  tnns- 
ferred  design  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  original  drawinj^, 
acid  being  poured  over  the  stone,  &c.,  and  the  impressions  obtained  by 
the  same  method  of  successively  sponging,  inking,  and  pressing.    The 
transferred  drawing  may  be  made  to  yield  another  transfer,  and  so  on  inde- 
finitely ;  but  when  a  large  number  of  impressions  from  one  design  are  re- 
quired, it  is  usual  to  make  at  once  from  the  original  as  many  transfers  to 
separate  stones  as  will  yield  the  required  nuhiber  of  impressions  without 
deterioration.    In  this  way  as  many  as  70,000  copies  have  been  taken  from 
a  single  drawing  without  their  showing  any  marked  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  impressions. 

The  transfer  process  is  also  applied  to  place  on  the  stone  characters  which 
have  been  written  with  a  pen  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  prepared  paper. 
In  this  way  a  person's  handwriting  is  so  accurately  reproduced  in  the  im- 
pressions that  it  is  often  ver>'  diMcult  to  detect  the  interposition  of  the 
lithographic  stone,  and  the  impression  often  passes  as  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  writer's  pen.  It  is  obVipus  that  drawings  etched  with  the 
pen  on  transfer-paper  can  be  printed  frohj  in  the  same  manner.  And  line 
engravings,  which  have  been  originally  proikKed  by  cutting  hollow  lines  on 
polished  plates  of  copper,  can  be  printed  litfci^aphically  by  transferrinr 
an  impression  to  the  stone.  By  transfer  also  wje  impressions  of  raised 
types  or  of  woodcuts  can  be  printed  from  the  storwtwhen  desirable. 

A  beautiful  and  important  application  of  lithograplfc^  to  the  reproduction 
of  pictures  in  colours  has  been  so  successfully  carn^  out  that  a  new 
branch  of  the  art,  termed  chrofno-lithography^  now  gVes  facsimiles  of 
water-colour  drawings  and  of  paintings  in  oil.  The  copieXpf  water-colour 
drawings  especially  are  remarkable  for  their  artistic  quafcties,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  these  cheap  reproductions  of  good  pamtinss  have  done 
much  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  art.  It  is  not  contended  thU^  a  chromo- 
lithograph, for  example,  after  one  of  old  William  Hunt's  rustic  figures,  or 
birds'  nests  with  banks  of  primroses,  can  possess  the  wnnderfiit  refinement 
of  the  original ;  but  it  \i\\\  nevertheless  convey  much  of  the  ^*st's  senti- 
ment. Such  transcripts  of  the  works  of  our  best  artists  adorn  thJfc  homes  of 
thousands  who  have  never  perhaps  had  the  opportunity  of  even  swpii^  ^c 
painter's  original  handiwork.  In  many  a  remote  settlement  inXdistant 
colonies,  as  in  many  an  English  home,  the  chromo-Iithograph  n?  the 
brightest  of  the  household  art  treasures. 

The  principle  of  chromo-lithography  consists  in  printing  on  the  saVl^? 
paper  with  inks  of  various  colours  from  different  stones  successively,  so  a* 
to  produce,  by  the  juxtaposition  and  superoosition  of  the  various  tints,  the- 
eTect  of  a  coloured  drawing  or  painting.  The  artistic  effects  of  the  best* 
chromo-lithographs  require  a  great  number  of  printings  for  their  produc-  ■ 
li  n,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  twenty  different  stones  being  employed.'' 

he  stones  and  colours  for  such  productions  require  true  artists  to  preparf 
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i/iein,  persons  who  can  thoroughly  undersund  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  original  work  The  first  operation  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a 
faithful  but  spirited  outline  of  the  original,  etched  on  transfer-paper,  from 
which  the  outline  is  placed  on  a  lithographic  stone.  This  sketdi  we  have 
called  an  outline,  but  it  is  in  reality  something  more  ;  for  it  should  suggest 
all  the  markings  and  hmits  of  tints  which  belong  to  the  original  This 
first  sketch  has  soine  points  marked  on  the  margin  by  dots  or  crosses, 
which  serve  to  secure  true  register  in  the  subsequent  processes  ;  that  is, 
the  impressions  of  the  successive  tints  arc  so  placed  on  the  press  that  these 
points  coincide  in  each  impression. 

From  the  first  stone  as  many  impressions  of  the  sketch  are  transferred 
in  light  ink  to  other  stones  as  there  are  colours  required  in  the  reproduc- 
tion* Td  each  colour  a  special  stone  is  assigned,  on  which  the  lithographer, 
guided  by  the  slight  impression  of  the  sketch,  draws  with  the  ordinary 
black  crayon  the  form  which  that  colour  is  to  produce  on  the  paper 
Much  artistic  skill  and  judgment  are  required  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  a  clear  and  harmonious  final  result.  The  gradations  of  the 
colours,  and  their  blcndings  by  superposition,  must  be  carefully  regarded. 
When  the  form  and  limits  of  each  colour  have  been  skilfully  laid  down 
upon  its  own  stone,  the  surface  is  acted  on  by  the  acid,  it  is  washed,  the 
ink  is  dissolved  oiT  by  turpentine,  the  stone  is  sponged,  and  the  roller 
charged  with  ink  of  the  appropriate  tint  is  passed  over  iL  The  ink,  as 
before,  adheres  only  to  the  parts  over  which  the  crayon  has  passed,  and 
an  impression  may  be  drawn  off.  Each  of  the  other  stones  is  similarly 
treated,  and  when  the  whole  are  ready*  a  proof  is  taken  by  giving  the  same 
sheet  of  paper  the  whole  series  of  impressions  in  their  proper  order  and 
colours,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  of  register.  If  any  alterations 
appear  desirable,  they  are  made  accordingly,  by  aid  of  certain  devices 
which  need  not  be  here  described,  and  when  a  satisfactory  result  has  been 
obtained,  the  printing  of  the  whole  series  of  impressions  is  proceeded  with. 
When  the  number  of  these  is  very  large,  transfers  of  each  stone  are  taken 
as  in  ordinary  lithography,  only  with  certain  extra  precautions  for  obtaining 
precision  in  the  register. 

The  brilliant  effects  produced  by  using  gold  and  silver  in  lithography 
are  obtained  by  using  a  kind  of  varnish,  instead  of  coloured  ink,  for  pnnt- 
ing  those  parts  where  the  metal  is  to  appear.  When  this  varnish  has 
acquired  a  certain  stickiness  by  partial  dr)nngi  powdered  gold  or  silver  is 
applied,  and  this  attaches  itself  only  to  the  varnish ;  when  the  sheet  is  dry 
it  is  passed  under  a  burnished  steel' roller,  the  pressure  of  which  imparts  a 
brilliant  lustre  to  the  metal. 

A  method  of  colour-printing,  in  some  respects  resembling  that  of  chromo- 

lithography,  is  practised  by  pnnting  in  variously  coloured  inks  from  a 

series  of  wooden  blocks.    This  admits  of  far  greater  expedition  in  working 

off  the  impressions  than  the  process  with  stones.     The  gradations  of  the 

coloured  inks  and  powdered  tints  are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 

those  of  ordinary  woodcuts  in  black  and  white  ;  and  when  the  colours  are 

"     '      :ti,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  accurate  superposition  of  the 

IS,  very  pleasing  effects  can  be  produced  by  this  means.     The 

;^rints  which  arc  from  time  to  lime  issued  as  supplements  to  the 

d  London  News"  are  produced  by  this  process,  and  are  no 

^^ — :..  -  .11  known  to  the  reader.     Our  folate  of  spectm.  \o   \  \'II    is  an 

^^tamplc  of  another  method  of  printing  in  colours. 
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OTHER  PROCESSES, 

T  N  recent  times  a  great  number  of  printing  processes  have  been  deviseti, 
^  but  only  a  few  have  found  their  way  into  practical  use,  and  some  of 
these  have  scarcely  been  so  extensively  applied  as  their  merits  appear  la 
deserve  ;  cither  because  the  public  demand  has  been  insufficient  to  bnng 
these  inventions  into  common  use,  or  the  cost  of  working  them  has  been 
too  great.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  scientitic  success,  whatever  may  be 
their  commercial  value  as  competing  with  cheaper  and  readier  methods. 
We  shall  first  describe  the  plan  which  has  been  termed  Nature  Printing, 
This  process  is  appliaible  only  to  certain  objects  which  possess,  or  may 
be  made  to  assume*  a  flat  form.  It  has  been  most  successJuIly  applied  to 
botanical  specimens,  the  impressions  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  other  piins 
of  plants  being  given  with  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail  which  the 
finest  work  of  an  engraver  could  never  attain.  In  tact,  the  prints  may  be 
examined  with  a  microscopej  and  they  then  reveal  the  minute  structure  of 
the  object  with  wonderful  clearness  and  delicacy.  The  notion  of  natoi^ 
printing  originated  with  M,  Auer,  ihe  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial 
Printing  Office  at  Vienna;  but  the  process  was  introduced  into  England, 
with  certain  improvements,  by  Mr.  H,  Bradbury.  Supposing  the  object 
to  be  printed  is  a  plant  or  the  frond  of  a  fern,  it  is  first  thoroughly  driea  by 
being  pressed  between  fulds  of  blotting-paper  by  means  of  a  screw-press. 
The  paper  is  changed  several  times,  and,  when  necessar\%  the  drjing  is 
accelerated  by  a  gentle  heaL  When  the  specimen  is  perfectly  dry,  it  rt- 
(juires  ver>^  careful  handling,  for  it  is  then  generally  extremely  brittle.  Jt 
is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  pure  soft  lead,  the  face  of  which  has  been  formed 
into  a  perfectly  even  surface,  smooth  and  bright  as  a  mirror,  Mr.  Bradbury 
encountered  some  difficulties  in  attempting  to  produce  a  surface  of  this 
kind,  for  small  irregularities  of  the  lead  surface  showed  themselves;  but 
Mr,  James  Wood  succeeded  in  preparing  for  him  a  machine  by  which  the 
lead  is  planed  and  polished  in  one  operation.  The  object  having  been  care- 
fully laid  upon  the  bright  and  smooth  surface  of  the  lead,  a  powerful  pres- 
sure is  applied  by  passing  the  plate  between  a  pair  of  polished  steel  rollers. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  embed  the  plant  in  the  soft  metal,  which  thus  recci>ts 
even  the  most  delicate  markings  of  the  object  The  next  operation  is  the 
careful  and  patient  removal  of  the  object  from  the  plate ;  and  as  this  is  very 
brittle,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  does  not  in  general  come  away 
entirely,  but  portions  will  be  left  embedded  in  the  metal.  The  skill  of  the 
operator  is  shown  by  destroying  these  by  means  of  a  blowpipe-flame,  with* 
out  in  the  least  fusing  the  lead,  which  would  of  course  ruin  the  impression. 
When  the  whole  has  been  removed,  the  leaden  plate  will  have  been  en* 
graved,  as  it  were,  by  the  object  itself;  and  in  this  state  the  plate  will  yield 
impressions  with  ink  in  the  same  manner  as  an  engraved  copper  plate.  Bui 
in  the  soft  metal  the  image  would  soon  be  obliterated,  and  tncrcfore  a  fac- 
simile of  its  impression  is  obtained  in  copper  by  the  electrotype  proces!!^ 
For  this  end  the  lead  is  covered  with  a  varnish,  except  on  the  face,  anq 
tnuis  the  deposit  of  copper  takes  place  only  where  it  is  required,  and  th^ 
runent  of  electricity  is  continued  until  a  proper  thickness  of  deposit  has 
been  obtained,  Thvs  eleeuoiYV^-  Has  ali  the  hollow  forms  of  the  lead  plaid 
in  relief,  and  \\  is  used  ot\\^  ta  v\\t  '^t^^^Mixxftiv <A  iccv«i"<!Kvsx  'd'i^itat\Qc.  Foi 
this  ijurpose  its  lace  \s\itus\it^  w<ax  ^\<to.^Tit,  v^tfe  \^'3^«:^Ra^>a^Q!i?s*^  x^ 
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prevent  the  deposit  from  becoming  incorporated  with  tt,  while  the  rest,  of 
the  plate  is  varnished.  When  it  is  placed  m  the  electrotyping  sohition  the 
copper  is  deposited  on  the  biackleaded  face,  and  the  action  is  continued 
tmtil  the  layer  of  metal  has  acquired  the  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
It  IS  then  removed  from  the  matrix,  and  is  ready  for  the  printer,  who  deals 
with  it  in  the  ordinary'  manner  of  copperplate  printing,  except  that  he  uses 
a  softer  paper,  and  this  is  forced  by  ihe  pressure  into  the  depressions  in  the 
plate,  so  that  the  impression  is  really  embossed  on  tlie  papen  Coloured 
mks  are  also  used  instead  of  black  ;  for  instance,  to  the  leaves  grecn- 
coLoured  ink  is  applied,  and  to  the  stems,  &c.,  brown  ink. 

Several  works  on  certain  branches  of  natural  history  have  been  very 
appropriately  illustrated  in  this  way ;  among  these,  perhaps,  no  more  beau- 
tiful example  is  to  be  found  tlian  in  *'  The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land," with  text  by  Lindley  and  Moore.  The  merits  of  the  nature-printing 
process  appear  to  be  the  accuracy  of  outline  in  the  flat  form,  and  the  deli- 
;acy  of  detail  in  parts  projecting  from  the  surface.  The  impressions  can- 
it  present  artistic  or  natural  shading  in  the  objects ;  for  the  depth  of 
lour  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  projection  of  the  part,  whereas  in  nature 
the  darkest  shades  are  seen  in  the  deepest  recesses. 

A  copper  plate,  cut  in  the  ordinary  manner— as  a  line  engraving,  for 
■example — soon  deteriorates,  as  the  pressure  applied  for  each  impression 
ta.ken  from  it  tends  to  close  up  the  lines.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary, 
where  a  plaie  has  to  yield  a  large  number  of  impressions,  to  make  use  of 
steel  mstead  of  copper.  But  the  electrotype  has  given  the  means  of  mul- 
tiplying indefinitely  facsimiles  of  engraved  copper  plates,  so  that  in  many 
cases  a  number  of  these  are  prepared,  and  used  so  long  as  they  continue 
10  yield  clear  impressions,  the  original  plates  engraved  by  the  artist  only 
furnishing  the  matrix.  The  mode  of  reproducing  the  plates  by  electrotjping 
from  the  original  engraved  plates  is  identical  with  that  just  described  for 
obtaining  the  plates  for  nature  printing  from  the  leaden  plates. 

Another  process  of  wider  interest,  and  producing  very  beautiful  results, 
is  known  as  the  Woodbury  printing  process,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor. 
It  is  a  mode  of  photographically  forming  a  picture  in  relief,  from  w^hich 
printing  blocks  are  obtained  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  nature- 
printing  process.  But  the  subject  which  is  thus  printed  is  a  photograph  ; 
and  it  is  only  because  in  the  actual  production  of  the  impression  on  paper 
the  agency  of  light  is  not  called  into  play  that  it  is  not  described  under  the 
head  of  photography,  for  it  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  causing  the  photo- 
graph to  engrave  lis  own  image  on  a  metal  plate.  It  is  founded  on  a  fact 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  namely,  the  insolubilitj'  of  gelatine  which 
has  been  mixed  with  a  bichromate  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
Mr.  Woodbury  has  obtained  the  best  results  w^ith  a  solution  of  Nelson's 
opaque  gelatine,  1  oz,  of  which  is  dissolved  in  5  or  of  water,  and  to  each 
ounce  of  the  solution  1 5  grains  of  ammonium  bichromate  arc  added.  When 
a  layer  of  this  mixture,  which  is  of  course  prepared  in  the  dark,  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  under  a  negative  photograph,  the  gelatine  is  rendered 
insoluble  under  those  parts  of  the  negative  through  which  the  light  passes, 
t  is,  in  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  dark  shades  in  the  originaJ 
Meet,  and  the  depth  of  the  layer  thus  rendered  insoluble  in  each  pnrt 
11  depend  on  the  relative  thickness  of  the  silver  deposit  in  the  negative 
otograph.  Thus,  in  the  half-tints  the  insoluble  layer  will  not  be  so  deep 
under  the  parts  of  the  negative  through  which  the  light  passes  without 
itcTTuption.     But  the  dttferences  of  depth  will  appear  wU^tv  lt\^  i^^^^Vt^^, 
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gelatine  has  been  dissolved  away  on  the  side  of  the  layer  which  is  farther 
from  the  negative.  Hence,  Mr.  Woodbury  spreads  his  layer  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  on  a  sheet  of  plate-glass,  previously  coated  with  collodion, 
and  when  the  gelatine  has  become  dry,  the  double  film  is  detached  from 
the  glass  and  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  collodion  side  being  upper- 
most and  in  contact  with  the  photograph.  After  exposure  the  film  is  tem- 
porarily attached  to  another  piece  of  glass,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  India- 
rubber,  and  is  then  immersed  in  warm  water,  which  quickly  dissolves  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  gelatine.  Thus  a  counterpart  in  relief  of  the  photograph 
is  obtained.  This  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  next  operation  consists  in 
obtaining  an  impression  from  it  in  metal :  this  Mr.  Woodbury  at  first 
obtained  by  electric  deposition,  but  he  has  discovered  a  much  more  expe- 
ditious process,  which  one  would  hardly  have  supposed  possible  before 
actual  trial.  The  dry  hard  gelatine  is  placed  upon  a  flat,  truly-surfaced  steel 
plate,  with  the  collodion  surface  downward,  a  plate  of  soft  metal  is  placed 
upon  the  gelatine,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  four 
tons  per  square  inch  in  a  hydraulic  press.  In  one  minute  a  perfect  im- 
pression of  the  gelatine  relief,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  is  formed  in  the 
soft  metal ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  delicate  sculpture  which  the  light 
has  executed  on  the  gelatine  is  not  in  the  least  injured,  but  will  stamp  its 
image  on  an  indefinite  number  of  metal  plates  in  the  same  manner. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the  impressed  plate  of  metal  now  bears 
a  hollow  sculpture  representing  the  image  of  the  original  object  from 
which  the  negative  photograph  was  taken,  the  darkest  shades  of  the  object 
being  represented  by  the  deepest  depressions  in  the  plate,  while  the 
highest  lights  are  represented  by  portions  of  the  metal  at  the  level,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  surface  of  the  plate.  From  this  plate  the  prints  on  paper 
are  obtained  as  follows  :  The  plate  is  placed  horizontally,  with  its  im- 
pressed face  upwards,  and  a  quantity  of  a  certain  kind  of  ink  is  placed 
upon  it.  The  composition  of  this  ink,  if  ink  it  may  be  termed,  is  one  of 
the  ingenious  parts  of  this  elegant  process.  It  is  made  of  gelatine,  coloured 
with  some  suitable  transparent  or  semi-transparent  pigments,  and  it  is 
poured  on  the  plate  in  a  warm  and  fluid  state,  and  in  quantity  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  all  the  hollows.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  over  the  plate, 
and  a  moderate  pressure  is  applied,  when  the  excess  of  ink  is  soueezed 
out  and  escapes.  That  which  remains  in  the  hollows  of  the  plate,  becom- 
ing set  by  cooling,  adheres  to  and  is  removed  with  the  paper,  giving  in 
each  part  a  force  of  tint  prop>ortional  to  its  quantity,  that  is,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  hollow  in  the  plate.  The  paper  is  laid  aside  to  dry, 
and  although  the  picture  has  at  first  a  certain  relief,  yet  the  gelatine  ink- 
dries  down,  the  picture  becoming  so  flat  that  no  difference  of  the  surface 
is  perceptible.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  mode  of  printing  rests  upon 
a  distinctly  new  principle— namely,  the  production  of  shades  and  gradations 
of  tints  by  the  varying  quantity  of  the  ink  laid  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
paper.  The  method  is  in  this  respect  identical  with  that  by  which  the  water- 
colour  painter  produces  his  gradations ;  for  the  colour  is  applied  in  trans- 
parent layers,  and  the  depth  of  the  tint  produced  depends  upon  the  mass 
of  the  pigment  laid  on,  and  is  greater  or  less  according  as  the  white  of  the 
paper  is  more  or  less  visible  tlirough  the  film  of  colouring  matter.  The 
gradations  of  tint  in  wood  and  steel  engaving  and  in  lithographs  are  de- 
pendent upon  quite  another  principle — namely,  the  varying  distribution  of 
spots,  patches,  or  lines  in  black  ink  of  uniform  intensity.  The  Woodbury 
print  has  all  the  detail  and  clearness  of  the  photograph,  together  with  a 
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certafn  sofhscss,  produced  by  the  transparency  of  the  colouring  matter,  not 
found  in  the  ordinary  photographic  print.  The  method  admits  of  any  de* 
sired  tint  being  given  to  ihe  prints,  and  these  arc  perfectly  unchangeable 
by  light.  Thus  the  result  is  a  print  which  secures  every  good  quahiy  of  a 
pnotograph  without  any  of  the  unpleasiint  ones,  such  as  hardness,  liarsh 
tints»  opacity,  fugaciousness.  The  prints  may  be  taken  on  plates  of  glass, 
and  they  then  form  beautiful  transparencies.  Such  prints  constitute  most 
admirable  slides  for  the  magic  lantern,  since  the  semi-transparcni  colour- 
ing matter,  and  the  soft  gradations,  produce  charming  effects. 

Another  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  provides  a  means  of 
making  the  sunbeam  engrave  a  mezzotint  copper  plate  from  a  photograph, 
~"  ic  action  of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine  is  here  again  taken  advantage 
A  him  is  prepared  similar  to  that  used  in  the  above-described  Wood- 
bury process  proper,  but  the  gelatine  is  mixed  with  some  powdered  or 
granular  material,  so  that  it  may  give  rise  to  a  granulated  texture  in  the 
resulting  plate.  This  film  is  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  before  with 
regard  to  exposing,  washing  with  warm  water,  drying,  &c  The  product 
is  a  very  thin  sheets  having  a  mezzotint-like  surface,  with  more  or  less 
grain  according  to  the  action  of  the  light.  The  white  parts  are  perfectly 
freed  from  the  granular  matter  by  the  solution  of  the  gelatine,  while  in 
the  darkest  parts  there  is  the  greatest  accumulation.  The  dry  film  in  this 
condition  is  pressed  into  soft  metal,  and  by  a  double  process  of  electro- 
lyping  and  subsequent  facing  with  steel,  a  plate  is  obtained  fit  for  printing 
at  the  copper-plate  press.  ITie  firm  of  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.,  of  Paris, 
extensively  employ  this  process  for  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations  in 
that  el^ant  publication,  **  The  Portfolio,*'  Another  method  of  photographic 
engraving  lately  projected  by  Mr.  Woodbury  is  the  following:  a  plate  of 
steel  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  gelatinei  mLxed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
gum  and  glucose,  and  dried  in  a  dark  room*  This  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light  under  a  transparent  photograph  on  glass.  When  afterwards  this 
gelatine  layer  is  breathed  upon,  the  moisture  attaches  itself  to  the  por- 
tions which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  light,  and  these  become  more 
or  less  sticky.  Sand  or  emer>'  sifted  to  three  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness is  then  sprinkled  over  the  plate,  beginning  with  the  coarsest,  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  most  sticky  parts.  The  less  sticky  parts  are  incapable 
of  retaining  these  larger  particles ;  while  the  finest  sand,  which  is  spnnkled 
on  last,  is  held  by  parts  of  the  plate  that  are  even  very  slightly  sticky  ;  but 
the  places  where  the  light  has  been  intense  are  dry,  and  none  of  the  sand 
adheres.  The  gelatine  layer  is  then  completely  dried,  and  the  plate,  being 
covered  with  another  of  soft  metal,  is  placed  in  a  press,  by  which  a  granular 
imprCHsion  is  produced  on  the  soft  metal,  and  this  may  then  be  copied  in 
copper  by  the  electrotype  process.  The  larger  particles  of  sand  produce 
deeper  depressions  in  the  plate,  and  thus  a  gradation  of  tint  is  oDtaincd. 

Amongst  other  applications  of  the  gelatine  relief  devised  by  Mr.  Wood* 
bury  is  that  of  producing  a  watermark  in  paper.  A  very  delicate  relief  is 
firmly  attached  to  a  plate  of  steel  or  zinc,  ana  when  paper  is  rolled  in  con- 
tact with  these  plates,  it  receives  an  impression  of  the  design,  all  the  deli- 
*  '  "  inis  being  represented  in  the  slight  opacity  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
'  is  at  present  engaged  in  perfecting  a  method  for  wedding  his 

I  s  to  that  of  chronio-lithography,  by  first  printing  tlie  different 

e  paper,  and  then  ininsferring  the  Woodbury  prints  to  the  top 
ill  M.*  ,  iUnirs  The  transparency  of  the  gelatine  and  ink  is  such  that 
the  most  bnlliant  effects  are  attainable  in  this  way. 
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Bichromatcd  gelatine  is  also  the  agent  employed  in  pkotolitkograpky^ 
the  image  of  a  negative  photograph  being  thus  rendered  insoluble  in  a 
layer  of  gelatine  spread  on  the  stone,  which  is  acted  on  by  acids,  &c,  in 
the  usual  way,  after  the  soluble  portions  have  been  removed  by  water.  As 
there  are  also  methods  of  using  the  lithographic  process  with  plates  of  zinc 
instead  of  stones,  so  there  are  processes  of  impressing  the  image  photo- 
graphically upon  the  zinc.  Of  the  general  nature  of  the  processes  of 
zincography^  photolithography^  and  photozincography  the  reader  will  now 
probably  be  able  to  form  some  idea,  but  the  details  need  not  here  be 
described.  The  last  two,  and  some  other  processes  for  printing  photo- 
graphic effects  mechanically,  all  labour  under  the  defect  of  imperfccdy 
rendering  the  half-tints  of  a  picture.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
Woodbury  process.  The  photo-lithographic  process  gives  marvellous 
results  in  cases  where  no  gradations  are  required.  Thus  a  whole  page  of 
the  Times  newspaper  may  be  lithographed  in  a  space  not  exceeding  half 
of  this  page,  and  although  the  characters  may  be  indistinguishable  to  the 
naked  eye,  a  lens  will  show  them  perfectly.  Similarly,  we  may  obtain 
within  the  compass  of  an  octavo  page  a  photo-lithograph  of  one  of 
Hogarth's  large  engravings,  which  will  show  evcr>'  touch  of  the  original 
artist's  burin. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  our 
tedious  mechanical  methods  of  reproducing  drawings  by  wood  or  steel 
engravings  will  be  superseded  by  processes  which  will  give  us  absolute 
facsimiles  of  every  touch  of  the  artist's  pencil ;  and  when  some  process, 
giving  all  the  delicacy  and  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  prints,  >*-ill 
supply  us  with  faithful  transcripts  of  nature  for  book  illustration  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  methods.  So  far  as  relates  to  one  style 
of  drawing,  these  requirements  appear  to  be  nearly  realized  in  the  process 
termed  the  graphotype,  which  reproduces  mechanically,  in  the  form  of  a 
metal  plate  with  all  the  lines  in  relief,  a  design  which  the  artist  has  etched 
on  a  flat  surface.  This  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :  Chalk  is 
powdered  very  finely,  and  sifted  through  wire  gauze  having  very  narrow 
meshes.  A  quantity  of  this  is  spread  upon  a  smooth  plate  of  metal,  and 
subjected  to  an  intense  pressure  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  press.  The 
particles  of  the  chalk  cohere  into  a  mass,  having  sufficient  firmness  to 
admit  of  its  surface  being  drawn  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  a  block  of 
boxwood.  The  drawing  is  effected  with  an  ink  composed  of  lampblack  and 
glue,  a  finely-pointed  camel's-hair  brush  being  employed  ;  but  the  shades 
must  be  produced  by  lines  and  strokes  as  in  wooa  engraving.  When  the 
ink  is  quite  dry,  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  fitch  brush  or  with  velvet ; 
and  by  this  brushing  the  particles  of  chalk  not  protected  by  the  inked 
strokes  are  loosened  and  carried  off.  In  a  short  time  the  chalk  between 
the  strokes  becomes  quite  hollowed  out ;  and  when  a  depth  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  has  been  attained,  every  line  remains  standing  in  relief 
exactly  as  in  an  engraved  wood  block.  A  strong  solution  of  silicate  of 
potash  is  then  poured  upon  the  chalk,  which  its  chemical  action  converts 
into  a  kind  of  stone  without  in  any  way  altering  the  forms.  Although  this 
artificial  stone  is  quite  hard,  so  that  impressions  may  at  once  be  taken 
from  it,  yet  it  is  incapable  of  enduring  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  printing- 
press.  Accordingly  a  mould  is  taken  trom  it,  and  this  is  made,  by  some  of 
the  processes  of  casting  or  electrotyping  already  described,  to  furnish  a 
metal  stereotype  plate. 
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THE  LINOTYPE  MACHINE. 

AMONG  recent  inventions  in  connection  with  priming,  ihe  linotype 
machine  calls  for  special  mention.  In  ihis  machine  a  great  number 
of  actions  are  combined  and  co-ordinated  with  the  utmost  ingenuity, 
but  such  mechanism  does  not  lend  itself  to  popular  description,  and  we 
inusi  confine  ourselves  to  a  siaicmenl  of  what  it  effects^  recommending 


FiO.  Jtjdt. — Tht  Un^typt  Mmhmt^ 

the  reader  to  avail  himself  of  some  opportunity  of  seeing  the  appar- 
atus at  work^      It  will  not  then  1m:  ti---**"^    •  <»  give  details   of  every- 
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one  of  the  very  numerous  parts,  which  present  in  the  ensemble  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  complication,  the  more  so  that  much  in^eauity  has  beoi 
exerted  to  make  the  machine  compact,  which  is  a  practical  point  of  great 
importance.     The  disposition  of  parts  is  not,  therefore,  that  which  is  cal- 
culated to  show  e.ich  movement  clearly  to  the  spectator,  but  that  by  which 
the  least  space  is  occupied.     The  machine  is  driven  by  belting  from  a 
main  shaft,  turned  by  a  steam-engine,  gas-engine,  electro-motor,  or  other 
regular  source  of  power,  and  rotated  at  such  a  rate  that  the  main  pulley 
of  the  machine  itself  (14^  inches  in  diameter)  shall  make  about  60  re- 
volutions per  minute.    Fig.  '^xyi  shows  the  general  aspect  of  the  machine 
and  seat  for  the  one  operator  required,  but  as  we  are  not  undertaking  a 
detailed  and  complete  description  of  the  whole  mechanism,  no  letters  of 
reference  are  given  ;   but  the  reader  will  be  able,  from  the  following 
diagrams,  to  identify  the  more  important  parts,  and  form  a  general  idea 
of  their  action  and  purpose.     In  this  machine  great  use  is  made  of  the 
contrivances  called  cams^  several  of  which  may  be  observed  in  the  sketch 
towards  the  side  of  the  machine  on  the  left,  being  fixed  on  and  turning 
with  its  main  shaft.     They  consist  of  plates,  or  open  rims  of  various  forms, 
which  move  levers,  etc.,  in  any  required  way,  and  at  any  required  period 
of  the  revolution. 

The  linotype  is  not  a  type-setting  and  type-distributing  machine,  but 
one  in  which  the  form  is  stereotyped  line  by  line  ;  hence  its  name  of 
linotype.  The  mould,  or  matrix,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  brass  matrices, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  flat  plate  having  on  its  edge  a  letter  incised. 


Fk;.  313/^. — A  Matrix, 

One  of  these  is  represented  on  Fig.  313^  wherein  a  is  the  hollow  letter. 
At  the  upper  end  the  plate  is  cut  into  a  number  of  notches  Hire  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  only  that  some  of  the  teeth  have  their  points  cut  off,  leav* 
ing  steps,  as  it  were,  with  faces  parallel  to  the  longer  edges  of  the  matrix. 
There  may  be  seen  one  of  these  at  ^,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  V- 
shape,  three  may  be  observed.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
cut-away  notches  is  diflfercnt  for  the  matrix  of  each  letter  (or  sign),  and 
special  to  it.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  seen  presently.  The  diagram 
Fig.  313^  will  help  us  to  see  how  these  matrices  are  assembled  by  touches 
of  the  finger  on  the  required  letters  as  marked  on  the  keyboard  at  D. 
The  matrices  are  assorted  and  stored  in  separate  channels  in  the 
"matrix"  magazine,  A,  a  portion  of  its  cover  being  here  represented  as 
broken  off  in  order  lo  sVvo>n  vVv^  cV^^x^v^U.    U  will  readily  be  understood 
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that,  by  a  system  of  levers  connected  with  each  key,  the  corresponding 
roairix  is  released  by  means  of  an  escapement  (B'),  and  falls  down  one  of 
ihc  channels  E  on  to  the  travelling  belt  F,  which  conveys  it  to  compos- 
OISTRlBUTqR_ 


Fic,  jijr, — Diagram  0/  Mcvcmeniu 
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ing  stick  G,  in  which  the  matrices  successively  assemble  in  the  order  to 
constitute  a  line  (Fig.  313^),  in  which  observe  that  the  several  words  are 
separated  by  spaces  formed  by  long  wedges  of  steel,  the  thick  ends  of 
which  hang  down  considerably  below  the  line  of  matrices.  These  are 
dropped  one  by  one  from  a  store  at  I  (Fig.  315^),  when  required,  by  a  touch 
on  the  key-bar  J  ;  two  of  them  are  shown  in  position  in  the  assembling 
stick  G.  In  Fig.  313^1  a  bell  is  seen  in  front  of  the  keyboard^  and  this  is 
automatically  rung  by  a  mechanical  device  when  the  line  of  matrices  is 
approaching  in  length  to  that  allotted  to  the  work.    At  this  point  the 


Fig.  ^ly/.—A  Line  of  Matrices, 


operator  has  to  consider  whether  he  can  complete  the  line  with  another, 
or  with  how  many  syllables  of  a  word,  and  he  touches  the  keys  of  the  re- 
quired letters.  The  assembling  stick  then  contains  all  the  matrices  com- 
paratively loosely  packed  side  by  side,  for  the  words  are  as  yet  separated 
oy  only  the  thin  edges  of  the  space  wedges.  A  touch  of  the  operator  on 
a  lever  brings  into  play  another  part  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the€om- 
posed  line  is  bodily  lifted  a  short  way,  then  moved  horizontally,  and 
conveyed  to  the  *' mould  wheel,*'  in  which  there  is  a  slot,  adjustable  in 
length  and  width,  and  the  line  is  here  firmly  pressed  against  the  &ce  of 
the  wheel  in  such  a  way  that  the  slot  coincides  with  the  line  of  hoUow 
letters  on  the  edges  oi  iVxe  maXTvcts,  ^  ^wjti\ti^'\%.^v2^.  This  moulding 
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arrangement  is  not  the  least  ingenious  device  in  this  machine,  and  well 
deserves  attention.  Before  the  moulding  takes  place,  but  while  the  line 
is  in  its  place,  the  wed^e  spaces  are  pushed  up  through  ihe  matrices  by 
another  portion  of  the  mechanism,  and  thus  the  line  is  immediately 
**  justified/  as  the  pnnters  term  it ;  that  is,  the  wedges  rise  up,  separating 
the  words,  more  or  less,  until  the  line  has  exactly  its  assigned  length,  and 
the  words  are»  at  the  same  time»  separated  by  equal  spaces,  A  melting* 
pot  behind  the  mould-wheel  contams  a  quantity  of  fusible  metal,  rcsem- 


J/IOULO 


QALLEV 
Fig.  5i3r* — A  Finished  Lim  entering  Galley 

bling  stereot>T>e  metal,  which  is  maintained  at  just  the  temperature  of 
fluidity  by  a  regulated  gas  burner.  At  the  right  moment  a  plunger  is 
forced  into  the  fluid  mass,  causing  it  to  rise  through  a  kmd  of  spout  to 
the  level  of  the  slot  in  the  wheel,  and  be  forced  through  that  into  the  line 
of  letters.  The  metal  instantly  solidifies  in  the  mould,  the  line  of  matrices 
is  removed  on  a  bar  to  a  new  position  at  R,  Fig.  313^,  and  the  wheel  then 
makes  a  quarter  of  a  turn,  bringing  the  mould  from  the  horizontal  into  a 
vertical  position  (Fig.  %\y\  The  linotype  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
certain  knives  (not  shown),by  whichitis  pared  smoothly  to  the  exact  thick- 
ness and  height  required, and  finally  ejected, as  shown  in  Fig.  3 1  ^r, dropping 
in  its  proper  order  into  a  receiving  galley-  The  line,  as  completed,  has  the 
shape  represented  in  Fig.3i3^T',and  anumber  oftht'se  lines  assembled  con- 
stitute A  ■*form/^  answering  all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  forms  consisting 
of  separate  type*  These  last,  after  having  served  their  purpose,  must  be 
*'dlstributed,^'  that  is,  each  single  letter  must  be  returned  to  the  case  from 
which  it  wiis  taken  by  the  com^sitor  ;  but  the  linotype  form^  after  use, 
is  simply  returned  to  the  meUtng*pol  for  its  metal  to  be  recast  into  new 
forms.  The  forms  can,  of  course*  remain  standing  for  any  length  of  time 
at  the  mere  expense  of  keeping  the  metal  unetu\Ao>'cd»    Otv^  u^itH^xiVa.'t^ 
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of  the  linotype  is  thai  the  printing  is  all  done  from  new  dean-^ed  formi 
instead  of  the  old  and  dull-faced  characters  of  ordinary  tvpe  th.r 
been  much  used,  but  have  to  be  resorted  to  under  ordinary   ^ 
slaacest 


MELTINO 
POT 


COMPOSED 
MATRlCCi 


K 


MOULD 
WHEEL 


Fig.  iiif.^The  Melting  Pot  mid  Mould  WheeL 


It  may  occur  to  the  reader  that  errors  in  linotype  would  be  much  more 
difficult  of  correction  than  those  occurring  uiih  the  ordinary  type  com- 
posed by  hand.  If  by  chance  a  wrong  matrix  appears  in  the  line,  this 
can  be  changed  by  hand  at  once  ;  but  supposing  that  the  operator  over* 
looks  some  error  in  reading  the  assembled  hne,  which,  observr,  he  rf^ds 
with  the  characters  arranged  as  they  will  appear  in  the  in  or 

that  he  has  misread  his  manuscripti  and  the  line  is  cast,  assr :  & 

"  form**  with  the  rest,  and  then  in  the  printed  proof  the  error  i^  ajsf  ovrrcd, 
how  is  it  to  be  rccuhed?    Simply  by  removing  the  fauliy  linot^rpe  from 
the  form,  and  casting  a  new  one.     This  is  so  quickly  and  cab:" 
it  has  been  found  by  actual  test  between  linotype  and  ordinar 
containing  the  same  defects,  that  the  former  could  be  corrc^^ 
than  one-third  of  the  time  required  for  the  latter. 

We  left  the  line  of  malrkes  at  R  (Fig.ji^rXand  we  must  rn 
the  method  by  which  each  is  automattcally  returned  to  its  o 
an  operation  for  which  much  ingenious  mechanism  has  bee: 
of  which  the  details  cannot  be  well  described  in  this  place. 


hat 
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having  reached  R,  the  space  wedges  are  disengaged  from  it  and  removed 
to  their  receptacle  at  I,  while  the  matrices  become  engaged  by  their  teeth 
in  the  grooves  ot  a  horiiontal  bar,  and  then  the  bar  is  grasped  by  a  lever 
which  hfts  it  up  to  the  distributing  arrangement  at  the  top  of  the  machine, 
where  the  teeth  of  the  matrices  cnme  to  the  exact  level  of  the  grooves  of 
the  distributor  bar  T,    The  line  ii  then  pushed  laterally,  the  sides  of  the 


Fio.  l\l^^~-The  Finhhtd  Line. 

matrices  become  engaged  m  the  hollows  of  two  parallel  screws  U,  by 
which,  while  suspended  only  by  such  of  their  inclined  teeth  as  the  corre- 
spending  groove  of  the  distributor  can  support,  they  are  made  to  slovily 
travel  along  from  left  to  rij^ht  until  each  reaches  a  certain  point,  namely, 
that  at  which  its  sustaining  V  grooves  on  the  bar  are  interrupted  by  cuts 
which  :>ermit  it  to  drop  into  its  own  special  ma^^a^ine,  A  little  considera* 
tion  will  show  how,  by  various  combinations  of  the  notches  on  the  matrix, 
and  corresponding  cuts  at  the  right  places  in  the  grooves  of  the  bar,  each 


Fig.  y\ih.^ Lines  assembled  into  a  ^^  Formr 


matrix  may  be  made  to  move  along  until  it  reaches  a  determinate  place, 
and  there  dropped.  Compare  Fig.  3 13^  and  Fig.  313/.  Each  matrix  thus 
again  deposited  in  its  proper  magazine  has  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
machine,  or,  at  least,  has  passed  from  the  bottom  of  its  magazine  to  the 
assembling  stick,  hence  to  the  mould,  and,  by  the  distributor,  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  top  of  its  magazine,  whence,  in  its  turn,  it  will  descend  to 
perform  again  the  same  duty. 

Jt  must  be  understood  that*  beyond  the  operator's  touches  on  the  key- 
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br»ard,  and  that  required  to  send  ofiT  the  assembled  line  to  the  inuuldm^,^ 
aopAratus,  ail  the  actions  are  done  auiomatically  wnliMut  thr  inrerfcrencc 
of  the  operator,  who,  while  one  line  is  gelling  nv;  p,  md 

distributed,  calmly  proceeds  with  the  composition  •  .  une 


Fig.  it-^. ^Matrices  dropping  into  Magasim. 

The  rate  at  which  the  work  is  produced  is  very  great.  One  ifood 
operator  with  one  machine  caHj  it  is  said,  turn  out,  hour  by  hour,  "^J'JJ 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  two  and  a  half  pages  of  this  book<,  arranged 
solid  or  without  break.  There  are,  of  course,  record  performances  of  ex- 
ceptional operators  who  have  completed  more  than  twice  as  much  as  ihi* 
m  a  single  hour. 


m 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL,  in  enumerating  at  the  close  of  his  inesti- 
mable **  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  **  the  causes 
of  the  rapid  development  of  the  physical  sciences  in  modern  tiroes,  assigns 
a  prominent  place  to  the  improvement  of  scientific  apparatus,  especially 
of  those  instruments  by  which  exact  measurements  or  observations  are 
made.  The  accurate  and  elaborate  instruments  which  serve  for  the  ddi- 
ate  and  precise  determinations  and  observations  of  modern  science  require 
ir  their  production  a  very  advanced  state  of  mechanical  art,  such  as  is 
idicated  by  the  perfection  of  the  tools  we  described  in  a  former  article; 
and  these  tools  are  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outcome  of  accu- 
rate knowledge,  and  another  proof  of  the  interaction  between  science  and 
practical  art  Since  precise  observations  and  accurate  measurements  form 
the  essential  bases  of  every  science,  its  progress  will  be  accelerated  by 
every  improvement  in  its  instruments  which  increases  their  delicacy  and 
exactness.  Indeed,  hardly  any  branch  of  knowledge  becomes  entitled  to 
be  called  a  science  until  it  rests  upon  quantitative  data  of  some  kind. 
Chemistry  was  nothing  but  a  confused  collection  of  vague  notions  until  the 
exact  determinations  of  the  balance  were  employed,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  substances  combining  or  separating  in  chemical  actions  were  found 
)  be  related  by  certain  simple  and  ver>'  definite  laws.  I  n  all  branches  of 
iquiry  there  is  the  same  necessity  of  quantitative  comparisons :  lengihSj 
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angles,  surfaces,  volumes,  masses,  durations  must  be  compared  with  stan- 
dards of  their  own  kind ;  motions,  forces,  pressures,  temperatures,  lights 
must  be  measured.  The  case  of  chemistry  shows  the  line  along  which 
other  sciences  are  advancing.  Physiology  has  made  great  strides  since 
instruments  of  precision  have  been  used  in  its  investigations,  and  as  some 
of  these  are  of  the  kind  we  here  propose  to  treat  of,  they  will  be  described 
in  the  sequel  To  recording  instruments,  meteorology  is  also  largely  in- 
debted for  the  remarkable  progress  which  it  is  making,  and  which  will  soon 
place  this  branch  of  knowledge  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  a  science  foimded  on  accurate  mea- 
surements and  a  mass  of  vague  qbservations. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  a  recording  instrument  (say,  for  example,  such 
a  one  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  314,  which  registers  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind)  is  that  the  results  are  obtained  without  the  immediate 
attention  of  an  observer,  and  they  can  be  continuously  recorded  at  every 
instant,  day  and  night ;  but  there  is  another  and  yet  greater  advantage  in 
certain  kinds  of  instruments  which  write  their  own  records,  in  Ae  feet 
that  they  can  be  made  to  register  results  which  would  altogether  escape 
direct  observation.  It  is  said  that  a  practised  astronomical  observer  will 
correctly  record  the  time  of  a  phenomenon  to  nearly  die  tenth  of  a  second ; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  we  may  desire  to  estimate  time  to  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  second  or  less.  An  investigation  of  M.  Foucault  has 
already  been  named  in  which  a  far  less  interval  of  time  was  concerned 
Opage  387) ;  but  the  recording  instruments  we  have  to  mention  here  are 
of  use  for  enabling  us  to  make  certain  instantaneous  actions  mark  the  time 
of  their  occurrence  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  also  for  enabling  us  to 
note  the  variations  in  actions  which  are  too  rapid  to  be  directly  obser\ed 
in  their  various  phases. 

Fig.  315  is  a  diagram  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  method  in  which 
the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  thermometer  are  registered  in  the 
ingenious  metereograph^  invented  by  Professor  Hough,  of  Dudley  Obser- 
vator>'.  The  contrivance  has  the  advantage  of  performing  the  operation 
for  both  instruments,  with  a  single  piece  of  mechanism  and  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper.  The  diagram  is  not  intended  to  indicate  the  actual  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  but  merely  to  explain  the  principle  of 
its  action.  Let  A  represent  a  cylinder  about  6  in.  in  diameter  and  7  in. 
high,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  ruled  with  certain  lines,  some  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  others  perpendicular  to  those  This  drum  revolves  by  clock- 
work, controlled  by  a  penduhim,  at  a  certain  regular  rate  of,  say,  one  turn 
in  seven  days.  B  is  a  metallic  bar  or  lever,  about  2  ft.  in  length,  mounted 
on  an  axis  or  fulcrum  at  c.  At  D  is  a  pencil  or  style  projecting  from  the 
extremity  of  the  bar  opposite  the  centre  of  the  drum,  but  not  in  actual 
contact  with  the  paper.  E  and  F  are  platinum  wires  attached  to  the  lever 
at  about  3  in.  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  c ;  E  passes  into  the  open  tube  df 
a  mercurial  thermometer,  G,  and  F  into  the  shorter  branch  of  a  syphon 
barometer,  H.  The  clockwork  has  other  offices  to  perform  besides  turning 
the  drum.  A,  on  its  axis ;  and  one  of  these  is  to  alternately  elevate  and  de- 
press the  lever,  B,  every  half-hour.  If  the  end.  F,  be  depressed,  it  is  plain 
that  the  wire  will  come  into  contact  with  the  metallic  float,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  mercur>'  and  follows  its  movements.  If,  therefore,  wires  from 
a  battery,  K,  including  an  electro- magnet,  i,  in  their  circuit,  be  connected 
with  the  bar  at  C,  and  with  the  mercur>'  at  H,  when  the  wire  at  F  touches 
the  float,  the  curreivl  viVVY  ^ass  2ltv^  xi^a  ^xtc\ax>a^Q^  the  electro-magnet  will 
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be  attracted*  The  movement  of  the  armiiture  is  so  arranged  that  it  causes 
a  blow  to  be  given  to  the  end  of  the  bar  D,  so  that  the  pen  there  marks  a 
dot  on  the  drum,  thus  indicating  its  height  at  the  time,  and  therefore  that 
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Fig.  Ill,— Registration  of  Height  of  Barometer  and  Thermometer. 

of  the  mercury  in  H.  WTien  the  lever  is  depressed  at  the  otJier  end,  the 
wire,  E,  similarly  completes  the  circuit  through  the  mercurj'  in  the  thermo- 
meter, and  the  height  of  the  latter  can  be  known  from  the  dot  which  is 
similarly  impressed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  paper.  These  movements  may 
be  made  with  almost  any  degree  of  precision  required.  The  clockwork  is 
also  made  to  raise  the  hammers  which  strike  the  pen  against  the  drum,  at 
the  instant  the  electric  current  passes. 

The  instrument,  as  actually  constructed^  registers  also  the  height  of  a 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  by  another  wire  requiring  a  lower  depression  of  the 
lever  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  mercury  in  a  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
A  complete  double  motion  of  the  lever  reoujres  one  hour,  and  in  that 
interval  the  heights  of  the  barometer  and  both  thermometers  are  each 
reconle<l  once.  The  wet  and  dr>^-bulb  thermometers  are  registered  with- 
in a  minute  of  each  other,  and  half  an  hour  elapses  between  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  records. 

Another  invention  of  Professor  Hough*s  is  a  barometer  which  marks  a 

fontinuous  pencil-line  on  a  revolving  cylmder,  by  which  the  variations  of 

>'^rcury  are  shown  for  every  instant  of  the  day.     Another  part  of  the 

.rment  is  a  machine  for  automatically  printing  on  paper  in  ordinary 

clKuactcrs  the  height  of  the  mercury  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  icictu 
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A  very  simple  and  trustworthy  record  of  thermonietric  and 
heights  is  obtained  by  photography  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  A  sheet  of 
sensitive  paper  passes  horizontally  at  a  uniform  speed  bdiind  tbetsberf 
the  instrument,  so  that  the  only  light  it  can  receive  must  pass  tfarmq^dK 
glass.  A  lamp  is  placed  in  front,  and  a  portion  of  the  paper  is  pronsaei 
from  its  rays  by  the  mercury,  while  those  which  pass  throngfa  the  tiibe 
above  the  mercur>'  make  their  impression  on  the  piq>er,  and  thns  icoii 
the  indications  of  the  instrument. 

Fig.  314  represents  part  of  another  ingenious  meteoroloeical  instmnxnt 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  £.  H.  Gordon,  and  made  by  Mr.  Anis.  It  is  as 
electrical  anemometer,  for  indicating  and  registering^  the  curectiaD  and 
force  of  the  wind.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  external  portion,  vUcfc 
is  of  course  fixed  on  some  high  and  exposed  part  of  the  buildups;  andAe 
mdicating  and  registering  instrument,  which  communicates  with  dbefimflr 
only  by  insulated  wires  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery,  and  wiuift 
be  placed  on  any  convenient  table  within  the  house.  The  iCBi  ' 
apparatus  in  this  instrument  is  yerw  neat  and  compact,  and  dw 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  form  a  sufficiently  good  idea  of  its  fiatoie  liw 
the  portion  which  is  visible  in  the  cut,  and  from  the  knowlecfge  cf  sinhr 
apparatus  he  may  have  derived  from  the  descriptions  already  giiea  in  tie 
article  on  the  electric  telegraph. 

Modes  of  making  phenomena  record  the  time  and  duratioii  of  didr  on 
occurrence  are  now  much  used  in  all  scientific  investigations ;  and  in  coi- 
nection  with  the  electric  chronograph  or  chranoscope  which  we  are  aboQl  IS 
describe,  few  more  efHcient  or  elegant  methods  of  "  interrogating  nstme' 
— to  use  Bacon's  phrase — have  yet  been  devised.  The  reader  idw  hii 
never  seen  an  instrument  of  this  kind  will  be  the  better  able  to  under- 
stand its  principle  by  a  simple  illustration,  which  may  very  easily  be  made 
a  practical  one  by  himself  if  he  has  a  tuning-fork  at  hand.  Let  him  fix 
the  tuning-fork  firmly  into  a  board  in  an  upright  position,  by  iikserting  die 
part  usually  held  in  the  hand  into  a  hole  in  the  board ;  and  then  attach  to 
the  fork,  by  means  of  a  little  bees'-wax,  a  short  bristle,  which  is  to  project 
from  the  extremity  of  one  prong  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
in  which  the  prongs  vibrate.  He  has  now  only  to  provide  himself  with  a 
piece  of  glass  a  few  inches  scjuare  in  order  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  fork  when  soundmg.  By  the  help  of  another  piece  of  board 
it  will  be  easy  to  arrange  a  guide  by  which  the  piece  of  riass  can  be  made 
to  fall  down  by  its  own  weight  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  pron^^s,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  free  end  of  the  bristle  shall  just  touch  its  surface 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  descent  Now  let  the  surface  of  the  glass  be 
blackened  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  If  the  glass  be  allowed  to  slide  down 
when  the  fork  is  not  vibrating,  the  end  of  the  bristle,  by  removing  die 
lampblack  from  the  surface  as  the  glass  falls,  would  trace  out  a  vertical 
line.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blackened  surface  were  itself  not  moved, 
but  simply  brought  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  bristle,  while  the  fbik 
was  sounding,  there  would  be  marked  only  a  very  short  horizontal  line^ 
corresponding  with  the  extent  of  the  vibratory  movements  of  the  pron^ 
When  the  glass  is  allowed  to  fall  while  the  prong  is  in  motion,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  horizontal  movements  of  the  bristle,  and  the  vertical  one  of 
the  glass,  will  produce  a  waved  line,  which  will  exhibit  perfectly  regular 
curves  if  the  glass  has  been  moved  with  uniform  velocity.  It  is  plain  tto 
if  the  time  taken  by  the  glass  to  pass  in  front  of  the  Mstle  were  accurAtr*" 
known,  the  number  of  movements  per  second  executed  by  the  proiy 
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the  fork  could  be  fdund  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
the  fork  be  known,  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  glass  may 
accurately  be  read  oil*.  If  this  simple  experiment  be  understood,  the 
principle  of  the  electric  chronograph  will  be  clear.  Substitute  for  the 
sliding  glass  a  cylinder  covered  with  white  glazed  paper  which  has  been 
coated  with  lampblack  in  the  same  manner ;  suppose  the  cylinder  to 
revolve  at  a  uniform  rate,  while  a  tuningfork  is  similarly  writing  its  vibra- 
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tions  on  the  surface  of  ihe  paper,  and  let  the  same  mechanism  which  turns 
the  c>^linder,  slowly  draw  the  sounding-fork  along  a  straight  slide  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  waved  line  will  not  form  a  complete  circle  on 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  but  will  be  traced  out  in  a  spiral^  owing  to  the 
combined  motions  of  the  fork  and  the  cyhnden  As  the  number  of  move- 
ments per  second  of  a  vibrating  body  emitting  a  given  note  are  accurately 
determined  and  perfectly  regular^  the  waved  line  on  the  cylinder  thus 
furnishes  an  exact  measure  of  small  intervals  of  time,  the  utility  of  which 
will  presently  be  seen. 

Fig.  316  represents  the  apparatus  as  actually  constructed,  A  is  the 
cylinder  covered  with  the  blackened  paper,  and  driven  by  clockwork  con- 
tained in  the  case,  B,  the  rate  of  movement  being  regulated  by  the  conical 
pendulum  at  c»  so  as  to  be  approximately  uniform.  D  is  a  lever  for  stari- 
mg  and  stopping  the  movement  The  clockwork  a\so  c^u^ts  \\\<i  <:-a.Tn3L^^, 
j;  10  slide  ahng  the  b^rs,  r.     This  carriage  bears  \ivie^  e\ec\To-tcv^3Bf^<A^ 
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and  to  the  armature  of  each  a  fine  pointed  strip  of  nietal  is  attached  so  J$ 
just  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  movement  of  the 
lakes  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ajcis  of  the  cy  Under,  and  llwy 
a£icd  on  by  independent  currents,  each  electro-magnet  having  it» 
binding-screws  for  the  att-ichnient  of  wires.  The  armature  of  one  tA 
is  a  steel  bar,  which  vibrates  in  the  manner  of  the  prong^  of  a  ttinifig- 
at  a  rate  known  by  the  note  it  gives  out.  Sometimes,  for  delicate  cxwv 
ments,  the  movements  of  this  armature  are  checked  and  controtied  try 
introducing  into  its  electric  circuit  a  contact-breaker,  formed  of  a  rc4l 
tuning-fork,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  maintained  by  clectro-magT>eti 
Another  electro-magnet  on  the  carnage,  E,  can  be  connected  with  the 
pendulum  of  a  standard  clock,  so  that  seconds  may  be  also  rn^i-^'^-^  '^♦i  the 
cylinder,  as  larger  units  in  the  division  of  the  time,    \n  an  e  ao- 

^aph,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibitic 
mgcniousand  excellent  mode  of  making  and  breaking  the  eh 
from  the  standard  pendulum  was  adopted.   Two  short  vertic.  j 

placed  side  by  side,  had  each  near  its  lower  end  a  small  horizontal  brandi: 
these  branches  were  placed  in  a  line  with  each  other,  with  their  ends  in 
very  close  proximity.  The  larger  tubes  were  tilled  w"ith  mercury  which 
flowed  into  the  horizontal  branches,  and  the  two  streams  joined  in  th< 
narrow  space  l>etween  the  ends  of  the  tubes.  Although  the  mercury'  wis 
here  unsupported  by  the  glass,  and  surrounded  by  air  only,  it  did  not  run 
down,  for  the  space  was  so  small  that  the  cohesion  of  the  i  tsdf 

sufficed  to  keep  the  drop  hanging  between  the  two  open  <tn^  ki 

A  \tx\  thin  sheet  of  mica  was  carried  by  an  arm  of  the   ;  ,  w 

placed  that  at  each  complete  oscillation  the  mica  entered  the  «a 

the  two  tubes  and  divided  the  mercur)%  and  thus  all  electric  i 
lion  between  the  two  reservoirs  was  cut  off.     The  mica  ren 
one  beat  of  the  pendulum  in  this  position ;  and  at  the  comi..^; 
the  return  beat  was  withdrawn,  allowing  the  divided  columns  o! 
to  flow  together  again,  and  complete  the  electric  circuiL     This  a 
make-and- break  arrangement  acted  with  the  greatest  regularity  :  the  rocr 
cury  was  not  spilt,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  no  friction^ifld 
any  oxide  formed  by  the  spark  which  passed  when  the  current  was  inter* 
rupted  was  removed  by  the  mica.     The  pendulum  provided  with  such  ac 
arrangement  allows  the  current  to  pass,  and  interrupts  it,  during  altemttt 
seconds,  and  the  result  is  that  the  cylinder  is  marked  with  a  regulady 

divided  broken  line,  thus,  ^^_, — ,_j — , ^  the  establishment  and  intcrrup* 

tion  of  the  airrent  at  the  end  of  each  second  being  marked  with  grcir 
sharpness  and  precision. 

The  third  electro-magnet  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig,  316  is 
acted  on  by  currents  through  the  wires,  G,  H.  The  point  attached  10  it> 
armature  traces  a  plain  spiral  line  on  the  revolving  cylinder,  except  :it  thf 
instant  when  the  current  is  estabhshed  or  interrupted.  And  the  pheno- 
menon to  be  timed  is  in  some  way  made  to  accomplish  the  making  and 
breaking  of  this  circuit.  ITiis  may  be  perhaps  better  under^iron.^  l»v  an 
example.     It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  boxes  eiii  the 

pneumatic  dispatch  stick  fant  in  the  lubes,  and  resist  all  effot  A^ 

them  by  manoeuvres  with  the  compressed  or  raretied  air,  or  other  meaos> 
In  such  a  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  vith  tolerable  accuraQ 
the  positvou  of  the  obstruction^  so  that  the  tube  may  be  cut  at  the  right 
place  and  l\\e  obsvaeVe  Tct\t\o\t^,  *W^VT\^ip«Tv.v^ti^\v^  ^^jcftxtwl  has 
ingenious\y  used  lot  to%  ^r^'s^N  ^vt  ^v't^XTvt  OMt^swa^grw^c^.^-"-- 
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the  means  of  ascertaining,  10  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  the  lime  required 
for  ihe  report  of  a  pistol  to  be  propag^ated  through  the  air  of  the  tube  and 
reflected  Ixick  from  the  obslntction.  An  elastic  membrane  is  spread  over 
the  open  extremity  of  the  pneumatic  tube ;  this  membrane  has  in  the  centre 
a  little  disc  of  platinum^  in  electric  connection  with  one  of  the  wires,  G,  H, 
Th!  other  wire  passes  to  a  galvanic  cell  or  battery,  and  the  return  wire 
from  the  battery  is  connected  with  a  platinum  point,  the  distance  of  which 
frOTi  the  disc  can  be  adjusted  with  nicety  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the 
c  rcuit  may  be  complete  only  when  the  platinum  point  and  the  platinum 
disc  are  in  contact.  The  screw  is  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  point  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  disc  without  actual  contact  The  chronograph 
cylinder  having  been  set  in  motion,  a  small  pistol  is  fired  into  the  pneu- 
matic tube  through  a  side  oi>ening.  Sound-waves  of  alternate  compres- 
sion and  rarefaction  pass  along  the  tube,  and  are  reflected  backwards  and 
forwards  many  times  in  succession  between  the  obstacle  and  the  mem- 
branc.  By  these  the  membrane  is  alternately  forced  out  and  drawn  in, 
making  and  breaking  the  electric  contact  accordingly,  and  thus  causing 
the  point  of  the  electro-magnet  to  describe  m  the  cylinder  an  indented 
line,  the  intervals  of  which  indicate  the  time  ti-:  sound  requires  to  traverse 
the  tube  to  the  obstniction  ;  and  thus  the  position  of  the  latter  may  be 
known  widi  sufficient  accuracy. 

A  very  interesting  application  of  the  electi>  chronograph  is  to  the  mea- 
surement of  the  velocities  of  projectiles.  Tht  science  of  gunnery  has 
acquired  an  exactness  unknown  before  electricity  was  made  to  carry  mes- 
sages from  the  cannon-ball  in  its  swiftest  flight,  and  to  write  the  record  of 
lis  own  course.  Instruments  for  thus  measuring  the  velocities  of  projec- 
tiles have  been  contrived  by  several  electricians,  among  whom  Wheatstone 
appears  to  liave  been  the  first.  The  principle  in  most  of  these  chrono- 
graphs is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  apparatus  represented  in 
Fig.  316  is  constructed.  The  action  of  the  projectile  which  is  electrically 
indicated  is  the  severing  of  a  slender  wire,  which  is  stretched  from  side  to 
side  of  a  wooden  frame,  so  that  it  passes  continuously  backw*ards  and  for- 
wards in  parallel  lines.  Thus  a  kind  of  screen  is  formed,  through  which 
the  missile  must  pass,  and  in  its  passage  must  rupture  the  wire.  If  the 
wire  conveys  a  current  of  electricity,  this  current  is  therefore  interrupted 
at  the  moment  the  ball  passes.  Sometimes  the  immediate  effect  of^the 
bre iking  of  the  wire  is  mechanical,  as  in  Wheatstone's  arrangement,  where 
the  wire  is  stretched  by  a  weight  over  a  series  of  pulleys,  and  attached  to 
a  contact-maker,  which  completes  the  circuit  when  it  is  set  free  by  the  rup- 
ture of  the  wire.  A  similar  arrangement  in  the  screens  has  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Siemens  for  the  establishment  ot  circuits  in  connection  with  charged 
Leydcn  jars,  the  sparks  of  Ihe  discharges  being  made  to  take  place  at  the 
surface  of  a  revolving  cylinder  of  polished  steel,  where  the  place  is  shown 
by  the  spot  they  leave  on  the  metal.  M.  Pouillet's  chronoscope  dispenses 
with  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  measures  the  rt'-vr^jZ/Ww  of  the  current  esta- 
blished by  the  projectile  at  one  part  of  its  course  and  cut  off  at  another 
b\  the  arc  through  which  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  is  impelled. 

The  instrument  which  has  been  most  employed  in  this  country  by  artil- 
lerists is  that  invented  by  Professor  Bashforth,  Its  indications  are  ex- 
tremely accurate,  for  readings  may  be  taken  to  the  tw^o- thousandth  part 
of  a  second.  From  ten  to  fifteen  screens  are  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
projectile  at  distances  asunder  which  may  vary  trovw  \^iv,  ici  \^oSx.>\3wX 
wbishp  of  coarse,  are  carefully  measured.   Eackscteeu  '\^  loirweA  <A  ^  ^vt* 
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carrying  an  independent  current,  which  also  circulates  in  the  coils  of  an 
electro-magnet.  The  ten  electro-magnets  have  styles  attached  to  their 
armatures  in  such  a  manner  that  when  all  the  currents  are  passing,  ten 
parallel  spiral  lines  are  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  vertical  revolvmg  cyluider, 
about  1 2  in.  long  and  4  in.  diameter.  The  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  sh«t 
of  highly-glazed  paper  coated  with  lampblack  ;  and  when  the  sheet  is  re- 
moved, the  lampblack  may  be  fixed  on  the  paper  if  desired,  and  the  record 
made  permanent  The  equal  intervals  of  time  are  marked  on  the  same 
cylinder  by  another  electro-magnet  connected  with  a  penduhim  beating 
half-seconds.  The  axis  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  &c.,  carries  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel, which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  at  the  rate  of  about  three  re- 
volutions in  two  seconds,  and  the  rest  of  the  mechanism  is  thrown  into 
gear  just  before  the  signal  to  fire  is  given.  The  arrangement  of  the  elec- 
tric connections  at  the  screens  is  such  that  at  the  moment  of  the  rupture 
of  the  wire,  the  circuit  is  broken  for  an  instant  only.  At  this  moment,  the 
iron  of  the  corresponding  electro-magnet  ceasing  to  attract  its  armature, 
the  latter  is  drawn  away  by  a  spring  ;  but  the  re-establishment  of  the  cur- 
rent immediately  brings  it  back,  and  the  style  continues  to  trace  the  same 
spiral  line  as  before.  The  passage  of  the  ball  through  the  screen  is  there- 
fore marked  by  a  little  notch  in  the  spiral  line,  thus, -* ^  and  the 

point  where  the  deviation  begins  indicates  the  time  at  which  the  ball  passed. 
In  order  to  read  off  this  time,  a  straight-edge  is  applied  to  the  cylinder 
parallel  to  its  axis  ;  and  by  means  of  a  scale  sliding  upon  the  straight-edge 
the  distances  between  the  notches  on  the  several  spirals  are  compared 
with  those  between  the  pendulum  marks. 

To  record  the  instant  at  which  a  projectile  passes  determined  points  in 
a  cannon's  bore,  lateral  plugs  are  screwed  in,  each  having,  just  projecting 
into  the  bore,  a  small  steel  ball,  which,  pressed  outwards  by  the  passing  pro- 
jectile, causes  a  cutter  to  divide  the  primary  wire  of  a  Ruhmkorffcoil,  where- 
upon the  spark  that  passes  in  the  secondary  circuit  leaves  its  record  on  a 
uniformly  moving  disc.     Each  plug  has  its  own  battery,  coil,  and  disc. 

A  special  feature  of  recording  instruments  may  be  exemplified  by  cer- 
tain applications  of  the  principle  to  the  investigation  of  physiological 
actions.  A  skilled  physician  is  often  able  to  detect  in  the  pulse  of  his 
patient  certain  characteristics  besides  the  mere  rate,  which  are  highly  sig- 
nificant as  regards  the  condition  oi  the  circulatory  system.  The  range  of 
these  indications  has  been  greatly  extended  by  an  instrument  invented  by 
MM.  Chauveau  and  Marey,  by  which  the  pulse  is  made  to  write  down  a 
graphic  representation  of  its  action.  The  patient's  arm  having  been  placed 
on  a  suitable  support,  a  little  stud  covered  with  soft  leather  is  lightly  pressed 
against  the  artery  by  a  spring.  The  stud  is  in  contact  with  the  shorter  end 
of  a  very  light  lever,  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  point, 
which  registers  its  movements  on  a  cylinder  of  blackened  metal,  made 
to  roiate  and  advance  longitudinally  by  clockwork ;  or  the  record  is  taken 
on  strips  of  flat  smoked  glass.  As  the  motion  is  much  magnified  by 
the  lever,  every  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arter>'  during 
the  beat  of  the  pulse  is  distinctly  and  faithfully  indicated.  From  the  line 
so  traced  the  physician  may  obtain  infallible  data  for  judging  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart,  the  action  of  its  valves,  &c.  It  is  marvePous  to  obsene 
the  manner  in  which  the  curves  of  the  sphygmograph,  as  the  instrument 
is  termed,  change  their  form  when  certain  drugs  are  administered :  the 
change  in  some  cases  occurs  immediately,  so  that  the  eye  can  detect  by  the 
inspection  of  the  spV\^-g;avo^t^v^\c  curve  ahnost  the  instant  at  which  th^; 
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drug  was  introduced  into  the  system,  and  the  nature 
of  its  action  on  the  heart. 

Another  instrument  which  is  doing  good  service 
11  the  hands  ot  medical  investig^ators  is  the  spiro* 
e>'aph^  in  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest  in 
T)rea thing  are  similarly  traced  by  the  motions  of  a 
bver.    In  this  instrument  a  small  pad,  which  presses 
on  the  chest,  communicates  its  movements  to  an 
clastic  membrane,  which,  like  the  skin  of  a  drum- 
head, covers  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  box  maintained 
in  a  fixed  position  relatively  to  the  person  of  the 
patient.    The  air  in  this  box  is  in  communication,  by 
means  of  a  flexible  tube,  with  the  interior  of  another 
similarly  closed  box ;  the  elastic  membrane  of  the 
latter  acts  against  the  short  end  of  a  lever,  which  is 
made  lo  register  its  movements  as  in  the  sphygmo- 
*      graph,  for  the  compression  of  the  air  caused  by  the 
;      nse  of  the  chest  is  conveyed  to  the  second  box 
T     through  the  flexible  tube.    The  curves  furnished  by 
;,      this  instrument  also  give  valuable  indications,  and 
J      exhibit  marked  changes  under  any  influence  in  the 

least  degree  affecting  the  respiratory  s)  stem. 
J  The  value  of  a  self- registering  instrument  for  solv- 

t  ing  problems,  the  intricacy  of  which  is  increased  by 
I  the  multiplicity  and  rapidity  of  the  actions  to  be 
^  observed,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
;  success  with  which  Professor  Nf  arey  has  thus  studied 
5  some  complicated  actions  of  locomotion^  as  related 
"  in  his  extremely  interesting  work  entitled,  **  La 
^  Machine  Animale,"  a  translation  of  which  has  ap- 
^  peared  in*' The  International  Series."  The  action 
L  of  the  horse  in  the  various  paces,  walking,  trotting, 
^  gallnping,  tic,  has  been  an  endless  subject  of  dis- 
7  custim,  with  no  other  data  than  the  shoe-marks  left 
©  TH  2      in  soft  ground,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 

^  animaFs  movements  to  an  observer.  But  M.  Marey 
—by  means  of  elastic  bags  containing  air,  communi- 
cating the  pressure  through  flexible  tubes,  so  as  to 
move  little  levers,  which  write  their  traces  on  a  re- 
volving cylinder  impelled  by  clockwork,  and  carried 
by  the  rider»  -  has  completely  and  flnallv  settled  all 
the  points  in  dispute.  It  is  now  definitely  known 
how  the  horse's  feet  are  placed  on  the  ground  in  each 
of  his  paces,  and  the  actual  and  relative  time  that 
each  foot  remains  down.  The  instruments  are  also 
made  to  register  the  vertical  movements  oi  the 
animal,  so  that  a  complete  record  of  its  motion  can 
be  obtained, 

h  was  long  a  difficulty  lo  obtain  data  as  to  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face.   It  is  obvious  that  the  ordinar>'  maximum  and 
minimum  registering  thermometers  would  not  give 
I  temperature  at  any  particular  depth  to  which  thev  m\^Vv\  b«i  s>ak\itws.\^<t^. 


21       £ 


but  merely  ihe  tcmperaiure  of  the  warmest  or  coldest  st/  irf 

through  which  ihey  passed  in  their  descent  or  ascent.    No  pi  ru? 

been  devised  to  obviate  these  difhcuUies  appears  to  have  been  .iitendpt 
with  buccess,  until  a  quite  recent  invention  of  Messrs.  Ncg^retti  and  Z^nha 
supplied  the  desideratum,  and  furnished  a  convenient  instrujDCiK  tor  tnist- 
worthy  determination  of  the  temperature  of 
the  ocean  at  any  rcqu  ired  depth.  The  same 
firm  long  ago  constructed  thermoniGtcrs  for 
deep -sea  soundings,  with  bulbs  protected 
from  the  pressure  of  the  water  by  an  outer 
covering  of  thick  glass  surrounding  the  de- 
hcate  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  between 
which  and  the  outer  casing  a  space  was  left, 
partially  lillcd  with  mercury,  so  that  heat 
might  readily  pass  to  or  from  the  inner  bulb 
without  the  latter  being  exposed  to  the 
superincumbent  pressure.  The  new  record- 
ing deep'Sca  thermometer  differs^  however, 
from  alt  other  registering  thermometers  by 
containing  mercury  only,  without  alcohol, 
or  springs,  or  other  removable  indices,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  free  from  liability  to  de- 
rangement. The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  mstrument  : 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  protected  so 
as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  icean,  which 
varies  according  to  depth,  that  of  3.000 
fathoms  l>ein5  someihinjj  like  3  tons  pres- 
sure on  the  square  inch.  The  new  instru- 
ment is  in  snape  like  a  syphon  with  parallel 
legs,  all  in  one  piece,  and  having  a  con- 
tinuous communication,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
317.  The  scale  of  the  thermometer  is 
pivoted  on  a  centre,  and  being  attached  in 
a  vertical  position  ti»  a  simple  apparatus 
(which  will  be  presently  described),  is  low- 
ered to  any  depth  that  may  be  desired*  In 
its  descent  the  thermometer  acts  as  an 
ordinary  instrument,  the  mercury  rising  or 
falling  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
stratum  through  which  it  passes;  but  so 
soon  as  the  descent  ceases,  and  a  reverse 
motion  is  given  to  the  line,  so  as  to  pull  the 
thermometer  towards  the  surface,  the  m- 
strument  turns  once  on  its  centre,  first  bulb 
uppermost, and  aftenvards  bulb  downwards. 
This  causes  the  mercurv',  which  was  in  the 
left-hand  column,  first  to  pass  into  the  di- 
lated syphon-bend  at  the  top,  and  thence 
into  the  right-hand  tube,  where  it  remains,  indicalmg  on  a  i^mJunttHl  >ci\t 
the  exact  temperature  at  the  time  the  thermometer  was  tui  tit 
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its  cenlre.  A  is  the  bulb ;  B  the  outer  coating  or  protecting  cylinder ;  c  is  the 
space  of  rarefied  air,  which  is  reduced  if  the  outer  casing  be  compressed  j  D 
is  a  small  glass  plug,  as  in  Negreitr  and  Zanibra's  maximum  thermometer, 
which  ac  the  moment  of  turning  cuts  otV  ihe  mercury  m  the  tube  from  that 
in  the  bulb,  thereby  ensuring  that  none  but  the  former  can  be  transferred 
into  the  indicating  column;  E  is  an  enlargement  made  in  the  bend,  so  as 
to  enable  the  mercury  to  pass  quickly  from  one  tube  to  another  m  revolving; 
and  I  IS  the  indicating  tube,  or  thermometer  prtipen  When  the  thermo- 
meter is  put  in  motion,  as  soon  as  the  tube  has  acquired  a  slightly  oblique 
posiuoa,  the  mercury  breaks  off  at  Uie  point  u,  runs  into  the  curved  and 
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enlarged  porliori,  E,  and  eventually  falls  into  the  tube,  F,  as  the  instrument 

resumes  »ts  original  vertical  position. 

The  contrivance  for  turning  the  thermometer  over  at  the  bottom  of  the 

sea  may  be  described  as  a  vertical  propeller,  to  which  the  instrument  is 
rivoted*  So  long  as  the  instrument  is  descending  the  propeller  is  lifted 
Ut  of  gear  and  revolves  free ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ascent  commences,  the 
rtion  is  reversed,  the  propeller  falls  into  gear  with  a  pinion  connected  with 
lie  thermometer,  and  by  these  means  the  thermometer  is  turned  over,  and 
liter  one  turn  it  remains  locked  and  immovable.  The  engraving,  Kig,  318, 
"bows  the  general  arrangement,  T  being  the  thermometer^  s  a  metal  screw 
wvnccted  with  the  frame  of  the  thermometer  by  a  whcel-and-pinion  move- 
n*^nt  at  w ;  s  •  ts  the  stop  for  arresting  the  movement  of  the  thermometer 

when  it  has  made  one  complete  turn. 
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The  atmospheric  recording  thermometer  (Fig.  319)  differs  from  the  deep- 
sea  thermometer  by  not  having  the  double  or  protected  bulb,  as  it  is  not 
required  to  resist  pressures.  In  this  form  of  the  instrument,  the  thermo- 
meter is  turned  over  by  a  simple  clock  movement,  which  can  be  set  to  any 
hour  that  may  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  on  the  clock,  and  when  the  hand 
arrives  at  the  hour  determined  upon,  and  to  which  the  dock  has  been  set 
as  an  alarum  clock  is  set,  a  spring  is  released,  and  the  thermometer  tums 
over  as  before  described.  A  wet  and  dry-bulb  hygrometer  is  also  arranged 
on  the  same  plan.  For  observatories,  or  where  it  is  important  to  obtain 
hourly  or  half-hourly  records  of  the  temperature,  twelve  or  more  thermo- 
meters are  placed  on  a  frame,  dnd  these  are  turned  over  by  clockwork  one 
after  the  other  at  every  hour  or  half-hour  as  required. 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  powerful  aid  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  afforded  by  such  instruments  as  we  have 
described.  And  we  have  but  taken  an  example  here  and  there  of  the 
scientific  uses  of  the  recording  principle,  selecting  those  that  are  most 
readily  understood,  or  that  are  connected  with  matters  coming  home  to 
the  business  and  bosom  of  ever>'  one.  The  science  of  meteorology  does 
not  deal  with  subjects  which  furnish  merely  amusing  speculation  for 
the  hour.  Forecasts  of  storms  and  cyclones  would  often  save  many  lives 
and  much  valuable  property ;  and  our  dependence  upon  meteorological 
conditions  cannot  be  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  the  dis- 
astrous floods  which  this  year  (1875)  desolated  some  districts  of  France. 
Meteorology  has  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  introduction  of  record- 
ing instruments  ;  and  the  vast  number  of  results  which  are  now  hourly 
recorded  must  lead  to  the  certain  development  of  the  science,  and  its  re- 
duction to  exact  laws.  For  even  the  winds  obey  laws — laws  as  definite  as 
those  which  control  the  motions  of  the  planets ;  and  could  we  but  take 
into  account  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  movements 
and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  depend,  we  should  be  able  to  fore- 
cast the  weather  with  the  same  certainty  as— thanks  to  the  great  and  simple 
law  of  gravitation— we  predict  eclipses  or  other  astronomical  phenomena. 
Already,  by  aid  of  the  telegraph,  it  is  often  possible  to  send  a  da)''s  warn- 
ing of  approaching  storms  to  localities  lying  in  their  probable  track.  The 
Signal  Service,  which  is  a  Department  of  the  United  States  War  Office, 
has  a  corps  of  meteorological  observers  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  States,  who  send  every  eight  hours,  to  a  Central  Office  in  Washing- 
ton, a  report  of  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  height  of  the  barometer, 
&c.  The  officer  at  Washington  sends  back  by  telegraph  to  the  public 
press  a  synopsis  of  each  day's  weather,  and  points  out  what  weather  will 
probably  follow  ;  but  if  any  city  or  port  be  threatened  with  a  storm,  special 
telegrams  arc  sent.  Thus,  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  great  storm, 
which  entered  the  American  continent  at  San  Francisco  on  the  22nd  Feb., 
1 87 1,  was  sent  to  Cheyenne,  Omaha,  and  CTiicago,  twent>'-four  hours  be- 
fore the  storm  reached  these  cities,  which  it  was  foreseen  lay  in  its  track. 
Although  the  hurricane  did  much  damage  at  some  of  these  places,  it 
would  probably  have  been  far  more  destructive  had  not  the  inhabitants 
beep  prepared  for  its  approach. 

An  elegant  form  of  barograph  or  recording  barometer  has  been  brought 
out,  which  is  small,  but  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  is 
founded  on  the  aneroid^  which,  as  ever>'body  knows,  is  an  instrument  for 
indicating  atmospheric  pressure  by  the  changes  of  form  it  produces  in  a 
thin  circular  mela\\\c  box,  ^wu^^VVj  ^"^diaxisted  of  air.     The  ordinary  form 
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of  the  aneroid  is  very  sensitive  and  portable  (sometimes  it  is  made  only 
the  size  of  a  small  watch)*  and  bears  an  index  needle  moving  over  a 
graduated  disc  ;  which  arrangement  is  in  the  barograph  aneroid,  replaced 
a  long  lever,  earn,  ing  an  tnk  tracing  point  in  contact  with  the  face  of  a 

linder  that  is  caused  by  clockwork  to  make  one  revolution  per  week. 

n  the  cylinder  is  spread  a  printed  paper  diagram,  divided  by  lines  for 
each  day  of  the  week  and  each  hour  of  the  day*  and  on  this  the  tracing 
point  marks  a  continuous  cur\'e,  showing  all  the  fluctuations  of  the 
barometnc  pressure.  The  diagram  is  removed  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  a  fresh  form  adjusted  to  the  cylinder  The  impressed  papers  thus 
form  a  permanent  and  continuous  record,  from  which  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  at  any  given  momenti  may  be  read  o£f. 
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EVERYTHING  yet  contrived  in  the  way  of  recording  instruments  is 
,  eclipsed  in  wonder  and  interest  by  one  which  is  among  the  latest 

man  els  of  the  age*  It  is  a  recording  instrument,  and  more  than  a  record- 
ing instrument,  for  it  can  reproduce  to  the  senses  the  ver>^  phenomena  it 
records  ;  and  these  same  phenomena  are  the  most  familiar  in  their  effects, 
^a.nd,  at  the  same  time,  so  subtle  and  delicate,  that  the  impressions  they 
^Jbonveyare  not  generally  thought  of  otherwise  than  in  connection  with  our 
^^nest  intellectual  and  emotional  perceptions.  We  are  alluding  to  the 
P  pkanograph^  which  can  register  for  us  music  and  song,  and  articulate 
I  Duman  speech  in  all  their  tones  and  modulations,  and,  like  an  aerial 
1      spirit,  address  them  to  the  ear  again,  as  often  as  we  wish,  and  thus 

Inform  the  cell  of  hearing,  dark  and  bhnd  r 

Intricate  labyrinth,  more  dread  for  thoug^ht 

To  enter  than  omcuJ^ir  cave, 

Strict  passage  through  which  sighs  are  brought. 

And  whispers  for  the  hcxirt.  their  slave ; 

And  shrieks,  that  revel  in  abuse 

Of  shivering  flesh  ;  and  warbled  air. 

Wh->tH  jviercinp  sweetness  can  antoose 

7'  '  •     !uy.  or  entice  a  smile 

f  f  despair  ; 

1  i  r       '-^  down  the  long-drawn  aisle. 

And  tcquicni*  answered  by  the  pulse  that  beats 

Devoutly,  in  life's  last  retreats  ! 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  aaion  of  the  phonograph, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  know  something  of  the  science  of  sound. 
Then  we  must  remember  that  this  word  is  commonly  used  to  express 
^aometmies  those  sensations  of  which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  and  at  other 
^B^es  the  external  cause  of  those  sensations.  It  is  with  the  former  mean- 
^^Eg  that  we  use  such  expressions  as  **a  sweet  sound":  with  the  latter, 
^^Kch  phrases  as  "  sound  travels.^'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
HBhysiology  of  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  but  attenrion  should  be  directed  to 
^nie  different  kinds  of  audible  perceptions  we  can  distinguish,  let  us  suppose, 
when  listening  to  a  song  :  First,  there  is  the  pitch,  or  the  notes  m  the 
musical  scale,  which,  by  their  particular  sequence,  constitute  the  air  or 
melody.  Second,  there  is  the  degree  of  loudness  or  lowness  of  the  notes. 
Third,  the  enunciation,  or  those  differences  by  which  we  dt5tinguish,|Ccir 
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example,  the  vowels  a,  e^ ;',  <?,  i/,  one  from  another.  Fourth,  the  quality  of 
the  voice  by  which  we  can  distinguish  between  two  vocalists  singing  the 
same  vowel  on  the  same  note  with  eaual  loudness.  Observe  tliat  these 
four  kinds  of  sound  perceptions  are  inae()endent  one  of  another.  The  last 
kind  of  difference  may  also  be  well  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  musical 
instruments  of  different  kinds  sounding  the  same  note,  in  which  case  the 
difference  of  the  quality  or  timbre  is  readily  recognized.  We  have  now  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  movements  outside  of  us  which  act  on 
the  ear  and  reach  our  perception  as  sounds,  giving  the  distingnilhahte 
impressions  that  have  been  enumerated ;  and  for  the  present  «e  shall 
consider  the  case  of  such  musical  sounds  as  those  just  referred  tOt, 

That  the  source  of  a  sustained  sound  is  an  elastic  body  in  a  state  of 
vibration  is  a  fact  of  which,  in  most  cases,  we  arc  easily  made  aware 
by  the  evidence  of  sight  and  touch ;  as  a  bell,  a  violoncello  stringy  a  pianh 
forte  wire,  or  a  tuning-fork^  On  p.  656  is  described  a  simple  method  by 
which  a  tuning-fork  may  be  made  to  write  down  its  own  vibratiottSi  and 
the  more  exact  plan  of  recording  them  on  the  surface  of  blackened  ji^[Kr 
on  a  revolving  and  advancing  cylinder  has  also  been  referred  ta  By  the 
intervention  of  appropriate  apparatus,  a  similar  record  may  be  obtained 
from  all  sounding  bodies.  From  observations  of  this  kind,  and  others  in 
which  totally  different  methods  are  used  for  counting  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time,  it  is  known  that  }\i^  pitch 
of  the  sound  or  note  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  ~  the 
pitch  rises  with  the  number  of  them  per  second,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  notes  of  a  musical  scale  depends  entirely  on  these  numbers. 
Thus,  when  the  vibrations  for  the  eight  notes  of  an  octave  are  counted, 
the  numbers  always  have  this  proportion^  beginning  from  the  lowest  note 
—24,  27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  48.    Thus  of  the  two  notes — 


fe   ^ 


as  produced  on  musical  instruments  tuned  to  the  concert  pitch  of  the 
present  day,  the  lower  corresponds  with  264  complete  vibrations  per 
second,  the  higher  with  528.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  all  the 
harmonies  are  determined  by  some  simple  ratio  in  the  rates  of  vibration : 
the  interval  of  the  fourth  is  3,  4  ;  that  of  \\i^  fifth  is  2,  3,  etc  Another 
easily  discoverable  fact  is  that  the  loudness  of  the  sound  depends  upon 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious  by  a  few 
experiments  with  a  tuning  fork  ;  and  by  close  examination  of  such  tradngs 
as  have  been  mentioned,  we  shall  soon  become  aware  of  another  circum- 
stance —  namely,  that  the  vibrations  not  simple,  but  that  the  larp^r  or 
general  movement  has  one  or  more  sets  of  small  vibrations  within  it  In 
Fig.  319^,  A  is  the  curve  that  would  be  traced  by  the  tuning-fork  in  a  state 
of  simple  vibration  ;  B  and  C  are  tracing  such  as  are  given  by  a  fork  in 
two  of  its  modes  of  vibration.  The  fork  gives  out  its  proper  or  funda- 
mental note  in  both  cases  ;  but  the  ear  recognizes  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  sound  due  to  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  vibrations. 
Differences  of  the  same  kind  are  recognized  in  the  notes  produced  by 
different  musical  instruments ;  but  these  are  usually  more  complicated, 
and  their  forms  are  characteristic  of  the  particular  quality  of  the  tons. 
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b  thus  shown  to  be  due  to  the  suptrposing  of  several  related 

bs  of  vibration  upon  the  fundamental  one.      Thus  three  out  of  the 

Qualities  of  sound  recognized  by  the  ear  have  had  their  physical 

;  assig^ned.     As  for  the  fourth— namely,  the  distinction  we  perceive 

the  different  vowels  sung  on  the  same  note — it  has  a  physical 

ridentical  with  the  last*     For  since  parts  of  the  vocal  organs  assume 


FtG-  319*1. —  Traces  of  Vibrations  o^a  Tuning- Fork, 

tnt  positions  in  enunciating  the  different  vowels,  they  constitute  for 
me  being  so  many  varied  musical  instruments,  and  the  graphical 
of  the  sounds  (for  they  can  be  obtained)  show  a  corresponding 
ication.  Here,  in  Fig.  319^,  for  example,  are  represented  the  tracings 
vibrations  given  to  the  air  in  various  vowel  sounds.  It  is  also 
fh  the  vibrations  conveyed  by  the  air  to  the  little  membrane 
the  drum  of  the  ear  that  the  sensations  of  sound  are  received, 
the  nature  of  these  vibrations  a  few  words  must  be  said  presendy. 
sidering  the  different  qualities  of  sound,  we  have  so  far  confined 
to  sustained  musical  notes,  as,  for  instance,  the  vowel  sounds  in 

singing.  This  has  been  done 
lo  show  the  relations  of  rapidity 
of  vibration  to  pitch  and  for 
simplicity  of  illustration  of  the 
superposition  of  vibrations^  etc 
Two  other  remarks  must  be 
added — viz.,  that  the  vibrations 
of  musical  tones  are  isochft?nf>us 
— that  is,  whether  the  note  be 
loud  or  soft,  the  same  time  is 
taken  up  in  each  vibration  cor- 
respond mg  with  the  same  fun- 
damental note.  Other  vocal 
sounds  than  sustained  vowel 
notes  are  found  to  be  due  to 
ore  complicated  combinations  of  vibrations  of  shorter  duration, 
iwVrT,  as  distinguished  from  musical  sounds  are  formed  aJso 
e  superposition  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  systems  of 
ions,  the  rapidities  of  v%hich  are  wanting  in  harmonic  relations 
is  we  have  pointed  out  belong  to  the  musical  scale.  Even  in  noises, 
•er,  there  is  often  one  or  more  predominant  systems  of  vibrations 
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which  a  musical  ear  can  detect.  If  the  reader  will  hold  a  pencil  or  pen- 
holder at  one  end  and  tap  with  it  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  [>assing  in 
quick  succession  to  parts  progressively  nearer  where  the  pencil  is  held, 
he  will  hardly  fail  to  recognize  a  rising  pitch  in  the  little  noises. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  as  to  the  way  in  which  sound  is  transmitted 
through  the  air.  This  progression  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  ^-ave 
motion,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  of  as  taking  place  in  the  form  familiar 
to  us  as  waves  on  water  ;  still  less  must  the  reader  confound  it  with  the 
sinuous  lines  shown  in  the  graphical  representations  of  \abrations  given  in 


Fic;.  319^. — Diagrain, 

the  figures.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  rapid  pulsations  of  the  particles  of  the 
air  taking  place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  is  propagated,  and 
resembling  waves  on  water  only  by  presenting  periodical  phases  m  uniform 
succession.  The  difference  may  be  illustratea  from  what  may  be  seen  ir 
a  field  of  wheat  when  the  wind  is  blowing  over  it.  The  stalks  bend  doiMi, 
and  rise  again  when  the  breeze  has  passed,  and  thus  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  waves  of  the  sea  is  produced.  If  we  confine  our  attention, 
however,  to  the  motion  of  the  several  ears  of  the  wheat  in  a  file  of  stalks, 
we  shall  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  what  takes  place  in  the  so-called  waves 
of  sound.  The  positions  of  the  stalks  at  some  one  instant  of  time  may  be 
represented  by  the  di«igram,  Fig.  319C.  Each  stalk  is  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards  like  an  inverted  pendulum,  and  the  successive  phases  of 
these  vibrations  bring  the  adjacent  ears  nearest  to  each  other  about/'. 


Fig,  i\^d.~  Phases  ^f  Sound  IVaves. 

and  farthest  apart  at  ^  and  ii\  The  places  of  these,  and 
of  all  the  intennediate  degrees  of  approxiniation  and 
retreat,  pass  along  the  file.  Instead  of  the  ears  of 
wheat  swinging  on  their  elastic  stalks,  suppose  particles 
of  air  approaching^  and  receding  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity 
by  which  they  resist  compression  and  recover  from  it, 
and  you  \v\{\  obtain  an  elementary  idea  of  w^hat  takes 
place  in  the  transmission  of  sound.  Fig.  319^  is  a 
picture  of  a  column  of  air  acted  upon  by  a  tuning-fork.  The  swiftly 
advancing  prong  is  compressing  the  air  in  front  of  it,  and  in  swinging 
back  it  will  tend  to  leave  a  vaccum  behind  it  by  which  the  air  is  partially 
•^•^ticd  ;  and  iVvese  aXxeitvaA.^  cotA^ivsaxxcktw^  ^\A  T^T^^&ctions  will  tra^-d 
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along  through  the  air  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  and  the  mechanical  action 
h.y  which  they  are  able  to  agitate  a  stretched  membrane  (or  other  clastic 
body),  so  that  its  vibrations  will  correspond  with  them  in  period  and 
magnitude,  may  be  easily  understood*  The  vibration  produced  is  a  simple 
one,  but  any  number  of  other  systems  may  pass  at  the  same  time,  and 
each  one  will  be  propagated  as  if  the  rest  did  not  exist,  just  as  we  may  see 
different  systems  of  undulations  moving  on  the  surface  of  water.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  the  same  whatever 
Eiay  be  the  period  or  the  magnitude  of  the  vibrations.  The  hi^^h  and  the 
low,  the  loud  and  the  soft  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  played  at  a  distance, 
all  take  the  same  time  in  reaching  the  ean  Light  as  are  the  partictes  of  air, 
the  mechanical  actions  which  a  number  of  them  carrying  strong  vibratory 
impulses  will  produce,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  rattling  of  window  panes 
by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  and  may  be  bodily  felt  by  a  person  standing 
dose  to  a  very  large  bell  while  the  hour  is  sinking. 

We  have  referred  to  instruments  for  registering  sound,  and  even  vocal 
sounds,  before  anything  has  been  said  of  the  construction  of  the  phono- 
graph, and  it  is,  in  fact,  many  years  since  the  problem  was  salved  of 
recording  the  vibrations  produced  by  speech.  Mr.  Leo  Scott,  in  1856, 
mvented  an  instrument,  called  the  Phonauiograpk^  which  did  this.  It 
consisted  of  a  cone  of  sheet  zinc  like  a  large  ear-trumpet»  across  the 
smaller  end  of  which  was  stretched  a  membrane,  having  attached  to  it  a  very 
light  stylcj  which  left  a  record  of  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  on  a 
blackened  cylinder  properly  disposed  to  receive  the  tracing.  When  any 
sound  was  produced  near  the  open  end  of  the  cone,  the  impulses  reflected 
from  its  internal  surface  were  concentrated  on  the  membrane,  throwing 
it  into  corresponding  vibration s»  Now^  this  process  could  be  reversed  if 
the  tracing  could  be  made  to  give  back  again  to  the  style  its  original 
movements,  these  transferred  to  the  membrane  would  throw  the  atr  within 
the  cone  into  corresponding  vibrations,  and  the  sounds  that  gave  rise  to 
the  tracing  would  be  reproduced.  ^^et  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have 
suggested  no  such  possibilities  for  his  mstrument ;  but  a  few  years  after 
the  invention  of  the  ph  on  autograph,  M,  Cros  deposited  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris  a  sealed  paper,  which  was  opened  after  Mr*  Edison  had 
patented  the  phonograph  (1877),  and  found  to  contain  suggestions  of  how 
this  might  be  done,  but  describing  no  experiments  in  which  any  approach 
had  been  made  towards  realizing  the  conditions  laid  down.  To  Mr. 
Edison  belongs  the  honour  of  solving  the  problem  by  the  invention  of  the 
phonograph,  which  w^s  patented  by  him  in  1877.  The  device  which  he 
happily  hit  upon  for  converting  the  phonautograph  into  a  phonograph 
was  very  simple  in  principle,  and  consisting  merely  in  substituting  a  sheet 
of  tinfoil  for  the  blackened  paper  in  Scott*s  apparatus,  the  mechanism 
required  for  reproducing  articulate  human  speech  was  thus  found,  contrary 
to  all  cxpei  tations  that  had  previously  been  entertained,  to  be  essentially 
of  a  remarkably  simple  character,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  was 
even  more  direct  than  in  the  phonautograph  itself.  This  is  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  merit  of  the  inventor,  for  every  invention  depends  upon  some* 
thing  previously  attained^  and  the  discovery  of  suitable  materials  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine,  and  the  many  dehcate  adjustments  of  their 
funns  and  disposition  to  secure  the  required  object,  demanded  the  appli- 
cation of  ver>'  remarkable  experimental  skill.  The  phonograph  diners 
from  the  phonautograph  by  giving  up  what  it  has  registered  in  the 
Kginal  form  and  material,  and  tlius  it  is  a  speaking  machine.     It  is  a 
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speaking  machine  which  reproduces  articulate  speech^  not  produces  it 
Much  Ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  speaking 
machines  which  should  be  capable  oi producing  the  sounds  of  the  hunuo 
voice.  By  throwing  into  vibration  the  air  contained  in  cavities  of  certaiu 
shapes,  it  was  long  a^o  found  possible  to  produce  sounds  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  a  voice  singing  particular  vowels,  and  '  '  u' 
machine  that  could  articulate  words  was  exhibited  in  Am  r 
phonograph  had  been  brought  out.  It  was  constructetl  ->  .>ii  v  ,u^<i. 
and  formed  a  ver)'  complicated  arrangement,  in  which  all  the  orgrans  of 
human  speech  were  imitated.  There  were  bellows  acting  like  the  1"^  t^ 
a  larynx  with  various  diaphragms,  a  mouth  with  movable  tongue  a  > 
and  a  tube  to  resemble  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  positions  aiM 
nections  of  these  parts  were  determined  by  levers  acted  from  a  kcy-fc 
like  that  of  a  piano,  and  by  certain  pedals.     By  moving  these  to  pn 


Fig.  319^, — Edisoffs  Origin 

order,  the  machine  pronounced  words  distinctly  enough,  but  in  a  slrsunge 
drawling  tone.  So  like,  however,  were  the  sounds  to  those  of  the  human 
voicCt  that  some  accused  the  exhibitors  of  imposition,  and  unjustly 
credited  %'entrilociuism  instead  of  mechanism  with  the  rcsiilts.  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  phonograph  to  reproduce,  not  pro- 
duce, human  speech,  and  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  instrument 
are  simplicity  it  self  compared  with  Faber's  speaking  machine. 

Fig,  3i9(?'  shows  the  form  of  the  phonograph  as  designed  by  Mr.  Edison 
in  1877,  It  had  a  brass  cylinder  (A)  upon  which  a  narrow  hclicaJ  groove 
was  cut,  and  was  mounted  upon  an  axle  (B),  having  a  narrow  screw- 
thread  corresponding  with  the  groove  on  the  cylinder,  and  working  in  the 
upright  (C),  so  that  when  the  handle  was  turned  the  cyhnd^r  rov  olvmi, 
and  at  the  same  time  advanced  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  'y- 

wheel  (D)  was  attached,  in  order  that  the  rate  of  motion  migh  .ly 

uniform.  A  sheet  of  tinfoil,  or  of  very  thin  copper,  was  wrapped  round 
the  brass  cylinder,  and  on  this  metallic  foil  rested  the  stec!  point  at- 
tached to  the  \nbrating  diaphragm,  which  was  mounted  y\ 
This  point  was  always  adjusted  so  as  to  be  ox^er  the  i  in 
the  cylinder,  and  made  to  touch  the  tinfoil  with  a  regulated  j^re^uic^    E 
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shows  the  manner  of  firmly  supporting  the  diaphragm  in  such  a  manner 
tbat  it  could  be  readily  removed  from  the  cylinder  when  the  latter  had  to 
be  covered  afresh  with  tinfoil,  or  the  cylinder  adjusted  for  reproducing 

Re  sounds.  The  relation  of  the  diaphi'agm  and  point  to  the  tinfoil  is 
lown  in  Fig,  31^,  which  represents  the  apparatus  in  section.  The  trac- 
g  point  (/)  is  not  attached  directly  to  the  vibrating  diaphragm*  but  to  an 
Ijusiable  spring  (j),  and  interposed  between  the  spring  and  the  ihtn 
etallic  diai>hragm  is  a  little  pad,  formed  of  a  ring  of  small  india-rubber 
vubing.  Wlien  the  mouthpiece  (M)  is  spoken  into,  the  sound  vibrations 
reach  the  diaphragm  (^''t')  through  the  opening  f>X  and  the  movements 
fhtis  communicated  to  the  point  (/)  which  indents  the  linfoil  to  various 


Fig.  i\qf,-- Diagrammatic  Section  of  Phonograph, 

depths,  and  with  varying  frequency,  as  the  handle  is  turned,  bringing 
^le  whole  length  of  the  groove  in  succession  to  be  operated  upon.   When 
be  instrument  is  required  to  reproduce  the  speech  so  easily  recorded,  all 
is  necessary  is  to  allow  the  indentations  to  re-aci  on  the  point  that 
^  ade  them.     The  cylinder  is  readjusted  to  the  tracing  point  at  the  end 
Tit  which  it  began»  the  cylinder  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  traces  made  on 
ihc  linfoil  move  the  point  up  and  down,  the  vibrating  disc  (jf)  following 
.  movements,  and  thus  communicating  to  the  air  a  system  of  impulses 
rhich  are  the  counterparts  in  period,  force  and  succession  of  those  that 
Dally  entered  at  0.    U  was  usual  to  attach  a  conical  mouthpiece  to  the 
'"^)  in  order  to  concentrate  the  reproduced  sounds,  which  might  then 
,  in  all  parts  of  a  large  room.     When,  in  reproducing  the  sounds. 
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the  cylinder  was  turned  with  the  same  velocity  as  when  the  words  were 
spoken,  the  pitch  of  the  voice  issuing  from  the  instrument  was  the  saiDC 
If  it  were  turned  quicker,  the  pitch  was  raised  ;  if  slower,  lowered  The 
words  registered  on  the  tinfoil  could  be  reproduced  two  or  three  Ume% 
but  with  decreasing  distinctness,  as  the  tracings  gradually  become  obliter- 
ated. However,  the  sheet  could  be  removed  from  the  cylinder,  anil  tlic 
speech  reproduced  at  any  place  at  any  time  afterwards  by 
sunilar  instrument,  and  a  method  of  stereotyping  was  proptv- 
scrving  the  records.     The  original  phonograph  was  greatly  miproitii 


i 

i 

^^^ 

i 

Fig.  51^. —  Thi  Graphopkone, 

witen  well  regulated  clockwork  was  used  for  imparting  motion  instead  of 
the  winch,  Mr.  Edison  contrived  a  modification  of  the  macliine,  which 
made  it  much  easier  of  manipulation,  by  substituting  for  the  cylinder  a 
flat  plate  on  which  a  spiral  groove  was  cut.  The  plate  was  turned  by 
clockwork,  while  the  vibrating  point  was  made  to  follow  the  -  'T\ 

the  centre  to  the  circumference.     The  phonograph  in  its  or  n 

reproduced  speech  with  peculiarities  of  its  own.    The  quality  v  <-, 

and  remindea  one  of  the  intonation  of  the  street  Punch.     It  v.  ^ 

understood  that  the  disc  itself  must  necessarily  ha'.  "f 

vibnition,  and  these  ^vill  be  further  modified  by  the  1  ^f 

parts,     Mr.  Edison's  expectations  of  the  capabilities  w  iuc   JuaiJuuicM 
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not  being  realized,  he  turned  his  atteniion,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  its  improvement,  to  the  electric  light  and  other  subjects,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  his  conviction  that  the  perfection  of  the  instru- 
ment  would  be  but  a  matter  of  lime  ;  in  fact,  within  a  very  few  years 
aftcn»'ards  such  improvements  were  made  on  Mr.  Edison^s  instrument  as 
went  far  to  justify  this  prophecy.  These  were  the  work  of  Dr.  Chichester 
Bell  and  Mr.  Tainter,  who,  after  long  continued  experiments,  found  in 
paraffin  wax,  with  a  small  admixture  of  some  other  substances,  a  better 
material  for  receiving  the  impressions.  A  cutting  style  made  to  act  upon 
this  cuts  out  a  fine  groove,  the  bottom  of  which  is  not  a  scries  of  indenta* 
tions,  but  a  conimuous  wavy  curve,  representing  every  degree  of  inflection 
the  vibrating  diaphragm.  In  thcnew  form  of  the  instrument,  FiG.  3  i^yfj  which 
was  called  thft  graphophone^  to  distinguish  it  from  Edison*s,  the  cylinder 
docs  not  move  forward  :  it  is  the  diaphragm  that  advances  parallel  to  the 
revolving  axle.  The  cylinder  is  driven  by  a  treadle,  like  a  sewing- 
machine,  and  there  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the  speed  is 
controlled  so  that  it  can  be  maintained  quite  uniform.  The  movement 
of  cylinder  and  style  can  be  instantly  arrested  by  touching  a  button,  and 
as  readily  re-started.  Quite  recently  Mr,  Edison  has  returned  to  improv- 
ing the  phonograph  by  using  rather  thick,  solid  cylinders  of  wax,  which 
are  previously  prepared  for  use  by  the  instrument  itself  paring  them  down 
10  a  truly  cylindrical  and  perfectly  uniform  surface,  the  result  being  a 
great  increase  of  clearness  in  the  speech  and  tones  of  music.  M  r.  Edison's 
new  instruments  are  driven  by  small  clectro-motors,  and  the  speed  is  regu- 
lated  by  a  centrifugal  governor.  It  is  said  that  these  wax  cylinders  are 
capable  of  giving  out  the  same  record  for  a  thousand  times  without  per- 
ceptible sign  of  deterioration  ;  and  when  the  cylinders  are  requirea  to 
receive  a  fresh  impression^  a  former  one  can  easily  be  pared  off.  The 
machines  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  sound  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  a 
large  assembly  ;  but  the  quality  of  the  tones  of  speech  or  music  is  most 
perfect  when  conveyed  from  the  receiving  chamber  in  front  of  the 
diaphragm  to  one  or  both  of  the  auditor's  ears  by  means  of  a  short  elastic 
tube.  Half  a  dozen  persons  can  thus  hear  the  record  on  the  cylinder 
with  such  marvellous  distinctness  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  tones  of  a 
known  voice.  The  very  latest  form  of  the  instrument,  as  it  has  just  left 
Mr.  Edison's  hands,  is  represented  in  Fig.  319A.  In  this  one  single  very 
small  diaphragm  serves  both  for  recording  and  reproducing  the  sounds. 
This  is  made  of  extremely  thin  glass,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  proiec- 
tiofi  made  of  celluloid,  which  acts  on  a  bar  that  carries  the  recording 
point.  The  contigumtion  of  this  point  is  most  ingenious  and  peculiar,  for 
It  is,  in  fact,  double,  one  part  being  shaped  like  a  gouge,  which  cuts  into 
the  walls  of  the  minute  depression  traced  on  the  wax  cylinder,  while  a  style- 
shaped  part  impresses  the  wax  with  punctured  indentations.  The  shaping 
of  its  forms  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  operation,  for  they  are  vcr\'  small  and 
are  cut  in  sapphire.  The  reproduced  speech  given  out  by  this  instrument 
is  said  to  possess  the  properties  of  sharpness  and  clearness  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  machine  is  provided  also  with  a  sapphire  cutting  edge, 
by  which  an  old  record  may  be  pared  off  by  the  ver>'  motion  of  the  cylinder 
in  receiving  a  new  one.  This  phonograph  is  put  in  movement  by  inge- 
nious mechanical  devices,  for  givmg  uniform  rotation  from  such  motive 
power  as  may  be  supplied  by  the  foot  or  by  water  or  by  clockwork.  This 
improved  instrument  lays  claim  to  practical  utility,  and  its  manufacture 
will,  it  is  Slated,  be  shortly  commenced  on  a  large  scale. 

43 
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Quite  recently  there  has  been  established  in  America  a  bt-  mriuufartwir 
of  phonographs  m  the  form  of  a  tovi  which  is  sure  to  bcr  I  if 

everywhere.    Here  they  turn  out  daily  several  hundred  /  X 

which  contain  clockwork  actuating  a  phonog^raphic  cylinder  imjiress^d 
with  the  words  of  some  childish  story  or  simple  rhyme,  such  as  **  lack  and 
Jill/'  **Mar>*  Had  a  Little  Lamb/*  etc.  Each  doll  of  course  nii  "    '  tje 

tale  as  often  as  the  clockwork  is  set  going.     These  toys  arc  ^  lH 

nationalities  ;  for,  besides  many  English^  there  area  riy -*  ,  .tiu^ 

German^  Italian^  etc,»  girls  employed  doing  nothing  all  bmad* 

dressing  appropriate  words  to  each  little  automaton's  ^.i_^<*,  c,  ...^dcr 

The  capabilities  of  the  phonograph  suggest  some  curious  appiicaiioQi 


Fig.  319A. — Edisofis  Perfectid  Phonograph, 

that  may  be  made  of  it  For  example,  the  songs  of  a  fine  singer 
thus,  in  ail  their  modulations,  reach  people  in  distant  lands^  or  be  n 
audible  to  future  generations.  Thousands  of  people  m  England  have 
heard  with  their  cars,  through  Mr.  Edison*s  instruments  lately  brought 
over  by  Col  Goumaud,  songs  and  speeches^  and  pieces  of  concerted 
niusic»  sung,  said,  or  played  in  America  months  before.  Mtisic  can  be 
bottled  up,  so  to  speak,  without  the  consent  of  the  originators  ;  ind, 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  an  eminent  prima  donna  has  applied  for  an  injunc- 
tion  to  restrain  certain  phonograph ers  from  reproducing  her  vo  al 
triumphs  with  their  instruments,  A  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  delivered 
in  England,  has  been  phonographically  heard  in  New  York  with  great 
applause.  There  is  no  reason  but  what,  with  a  loud  speaking  phonogTapb 
uttering  an  orator's  very  words  and  tones,  while  instantaneous  photo 
graphs  of  his  successive  gestures  and  attitudes  are  projected  on  a  8Crwn» 
a  true  and  lively  trnpressmn  of  his  eloquence  might  be  convcy^-^  ----*•'•:« 
after  his  decease.     One  is  almost  led  to  speculate  as  to  the  •  cs 

if  these  nmeteenth  century  inventions  had  been  antedates  ^j  ^  iC* 
thousand  years  :  what  stores  of  knowledge  we  might  now  posMSi  1  tad 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  thus 

To  he&r  each  voice  we  fesired  to  he&r  no  misre  I 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  10  sight, 
The  E^cu-mn,  Saiuian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right ! 


FiG.  J20. —  The  Damcsik  ^tquarium. 
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UNDER  ihe  date  of  May  28ih^  1665,  the  curious  gossiping  diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys  contains  this  entry  :  **  Thence  to  see  my  Lady  Pen« 
where  my  wife  and  I  were  shown  a  line  rarity  ;  of  6shes  kept  in  a  glass  of 
water,  that  will  live  so  for  ever— and  hnely  marked  they  are,  being  foreign," 
This  doubtless  refers  to  the  now  well-known  gold  hshes,  which  about  the 
time  alluded  10  were  introduced  into  Europe  from  China,  where  they  had 
probably  been  for  ages  reared  and  kept  in  captivity,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
ornament.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  think  that,  therefore, 
the  aquarium  cannot  be  distinctively  a  nineteenth  century  invention,  nor 
at  all  a  modern  invention,  in  principle  at  least ;  but  merely  the  "  glass  of 
water,"  or  the  globe  of  gold  hsh  on  a  larger  scale.  Such  a  notion  would  be 
<|uite  incorrect^  for  the  principles  which  are  embodied  in  the  modem 
aquarium  were  not  recognized  and  appUed  until  quite  recently.  Aquatic 
animals  kept  for  a  period  in  vessels  in  which  the  water  is  changed  from 
time  to  time  cannot  be  considered  as  properly  forming  an  aquarium.  The 
beauty  and  value  of  a  well-regulated  aquarium  depend  not  merely  on  the 
opportunities  it  affords  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  animals ;  the  spectacle 
it  presents  has  a  far  wider  interest,  as  illustrating  and  confirming  the  con- 
clusions of  science  regarding  certain  great  principles  which  govern  the 
whole  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  this  terraqueous  globe.  Perhaps  in  the 
ivhf»lf»  raiifre  of  nature  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  direct  inter- 
ri  c  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  exact  balance  between 

tri  Ji  preserves  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  unchanged.   The 

cosisuiucnts  of  llic  atmosphere  have  an  immediate  rebtioR  to  both  forms 
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of  life.  No  animal  can  live  without  a  supply  of  oxygen  gas,  whidi  it  absorbs 
and  replaces  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  plants,  for  these,  under  the  influence  of  light,  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid,  returning  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  thus  ^nnfpag  the 
air  by  again  fitting  it  for  the  respiration  of  animals. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  animals  which  live  entirely  beneath  thesor* 
face  of  water  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
that  they  form  exceptions  to  this  law.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  for  water 
absorbs  and  holds  in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which 
is  taken  up  by  aquatic  animals.  In  the  lower  forms  of  animials  inhabiting 
water,  the  absorption  of  this  vital  element  takes  place  at  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  body ;  but  in  the  more  highly  organized  creatures  there  are 
special  organs  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  of  which  the  gills  of  a  fish 
may  be  cited  as  a  typical  example.  The  giving  out  of  carbonic  acid  is  an 
action  as  universal  in  the  animal  world  as  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
all  aquatic  animals  tend  to  charge  the  water  in  which  they  live  with  this 
gas.  Fish,  or  any  other  water  animals,  will  soon  die  if  they  are  placed  in 
water  from  which  all  the  air  has  previously  been  expelled  by  boilmg,  or  b)- 
placing  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  this  case  the  creature  dies 
from  want  of  oxygen  ;  but  it  would  also  die,  even  if  supplied  with  oxj-gen, 
were  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  emitted  by  itself  allowed  to  accummate 
in  the  liquid.  1  n  nature,  this  carbonic  acid  forms  the  food  of  aquatic  plants 
and  sea- weeds,  and  these  restore  oxygen  to  the  water.  If  a  bunch  of  u-ater- 
cresses  be  placed  in  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  and  exposed  to  strong  sun- 
shine, the  leaves  may  soon  be  seen  covered  with  small  bubbles  of  gas. 
This  gas  may  be  collected  and  examined  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the 
bottle,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen. 

The  merit  of  having  first  imitated  the  plan  of  nature  for  the  preservation 
of  aquatic  animals  appears  to  belong  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  inventor  of  the 
"  Wardian  cases"  for  ferns  and  other  plants.  He,  in  1841,  formed  in 
London  a  fresh-water  aquarium,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  animals 
were  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  by  the  compensating  action  of  plants. 
Mr.  Gosse,  Dr.  Price,  and  others,  made  experiments  with  marine  animals 
and  plants,  about  1850.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  then  secretar)-  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  saw  about  this  time  a  small  aquarium  on 
the  balancing  principle  at  Dr.  Bowerbank's,  and  this  suggested  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tish-house  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  This  u-as 
opened  in  1853,  being  the  first  public  aquarium  ever  constructed.  The 
tanks  remain  at  the  present  time  in  nearly  their  original  condition,  and 
this  aquarium  has  been  remarkable,  not  only  as  predecessor  of  the  many 
public  aquaria  which  have  since  been  erected,  but  for  having  given  rise  to 
a  movement  m  favour  of  aquaria  as  domestic  establishments.  The  setting- 
up  of  household  aquaria  became  almost  the  rage  of  the  day,  and  so  manv 
books  and  magazine  articles  devoted  to  the  subject  appeared  >  uring  ihe 
ten  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  Regent's  Park  aquarium,  tlwi 
the  literature  of  the  subject  is  quite  considerable.  Mr.  Gosse  showed  how 
water  for  marine  aquaria  could  be  produced  by  adding  to  fresh  water  the 
solid  constituents  of  sea-water  ;  and,  in  the  marine  aquaria  of  some  inland 
towns  far  distant  from  the  sea,  this  artificial  sea-water  is  the  only  kind 
used.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Regent's  Park  aauarium,  public 
aquaria  were  opened  successively  in  Dublin,  Galway,  Edinburgh,  Scar- 
borough, Weymouth,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Brighton,  Manchester,  and  South- 
por^ ;  and  on  the  continent  at  Paris,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Boulogne,  Havic^ 
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Brussels,  Colo|nic,  Vienna,  and  Naples ;  also  in  North  America  at  San 
Francisco,  and  in  other  places.  The  general  interest  in  public  aquaria, 
and  especially  n^arine  aquaria  on  the  large  scale,  seemed  to  increase  as 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  domestic  tanks  lessened  the  taste  for  them. 
The  causes  of  the  failure  so  often  attending  the  attempt  to  maintain  aqua- 
ria on  the  small  scale  arise  partly  from  the  amateur  natuialists  want  of 
exact  knowledg^e,  and  the  great  amount  of  attention  and  care  required,  and 
panly  from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  An  aquanum,  even  on 
the  largest  scale,  and  with  every  appliance  that  science  can  suggest,  only 
represents,  after  all»  a  Jew  of  the  conditions  which  actually  exist  in  nature; 
but  in  small  vessels,  with  a  1  incited  quantity  of  water,  without  the  continual 
motion  of  the  liquid,  which  belongs  naturally  to  seas  and  streams,  and 
with  circumstances  of  light  and  temperature  widely  different  from  those 
which  are  obtained  in  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  success  of  do- 
mestic aquaria  should  be  but  very  partial^  and  that  the  taste  for  them 
should  have  declined  accordingly. 

Many  public  aquaria  proved  commercial  failures  ;  but  we  select  for 
special  description  two  which  have  been  thoroughly  efficient,  and  arc  re- 
markable for  size,  reputation,  and  successful  management.  The  arrange- 
ments at  these  two  institutions  as  regards  the  aeration  and  renewal  of  the 
water  are,  however,  quite  different.  Some  plan  by  which  the  same  sea- 
water  might  be  supplied  with  oxygen,  and  kept  in  a  clear  and  pure  condi- 
tion, was  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  the  inland  marine  aquarium 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  whereas  the  position  of  Brighton  made  the  natural 
sea-water  more  available.  The  success  of  the  former  method  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Aquarium,  under  the  judicious  system  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd# 
the  superintendent,  perhaps  renders  this  aquarium  one  of  the  most  intc* 
resting,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  of  any  yet  in  operation.  The  water 
here  is  never  changed  by  the  addition  of  sea-water;  but  fresh  water  is 
added  as  required,  simply  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation ;  and  any  solid 
constituents  which  the  animals  may  abstract  from  the  water  as  material  for 
their  shells  is  replaced,  so  that  the  ordinary  composition  of  sea* water  is 
maintained*  This  is  merely  imitating  Nature^  for  the  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea  is  compensated  by  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  influx  of 
rivers,  the  latter  constantly  bringing  in  the  various  salts  held  in  solution. 
The  following  particulars  regarding  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  are  de- 
rived from  .Mr.  Lloyd's  excellent  handbook,  which  contains  not  only  clear 
descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  tanks,  but  interesting  historical 
notices  and  a  well-written  disquisition  on  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  construction  and  management  of  aquaria, 

^^^        THE  CJ^YSTAL  PALACE  AQUARIUM, 

^BpHE  building  was  commenced  in  July,  1870,  and  was  open^  in  August^ 
A  1871*  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Driver,  of  Victoria  Street,  and  presents 
an  admirable  simplicity,  which  entirely  accords  with  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  erected.  The  whole  available  space  has  been  occupied,  and  nodiing 
has  been  wasted  on  unmeaning  or  fantastic  embellishments.  Even  the 
decorative  shams,  in  which  ordinary  painters  deUglM,  Vva\"<i\it^\N.  t-s.^Xu^^. 
No/^rf  of  the  walls  or  of  the  woodwork  is  painied  to\oo^\vV^  Tcvax^^i^^at 
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even  to  imitate  oak.  The  building,  which  is  about  400  ft.  long  and  70  il 
broad,  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  Palace,  partially  occupying  the 
site  of  the  portion  which  was  so  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  1866.  It  b 
but  one  storey  high,  and  besides  a  large  reservoir  beneath  the  floor,  IwW- 
ing  100,000  gallons  of  sea-water,  there  is  a  series  of  sixty  tanks,  with  thick 
plate-glass  fronts,  which  collectively  contain  20,000  gallons  of  water.  This 
water,  weighing  over  1,000,000  lbs.,  was  brought  from  the  coast  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Palace  by  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  For  many  weeks  after  the  water  was  placed  in  the  reservoir  and  tanks 
it  was  very  turbid,  from  taking  up  the  lime  used  in  their  construction  and  b 
that  of  the  rockwork.  In  this  condition  it  was  very  alkaline;  but  the  lime 
was  slowly  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  the  water  became 
clear,  and  vegetation  appeared  in  the  tanks.  The  great  capacity  of  the 
reser\'oir  facilitates  the  cleansing  of  the  water ;  for,  supposing  tnat  die  water 
in  one  of  the  tanks,  holding,  say,  6,000  gallons,  became  turbid  from  any 
cause,  the  water  from  this  tank  could  be  run  off  into  the  reser\'oir,  where  itt 
mixture  with  the  much  larger  quantity  would  not  sensibly  affect  the  purity 
of  the  mass,  from  which  within  half  an  hour  the  tank  could  again  be  filled 
All  the  tanks  are  constantly  receiving  water  from  the  dear  and  cool 
reser\'oir  below,  in  which  there  are  no  animals,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
water  in  the  tanks,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  is  incessant  The  water  issues 
from  the  pump  at  a  rate  (indicated  by  a  counter)  of  from  5,000  to  7,000 
gallons  per  hour.  The  pump  is  worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  three  horse- 
power, and  the  machinery-  requires  the  unremitting  attention  of  three 
engineers,  who  succeed  each  other  by  turns,  each  workin?  for  eight  hours. 
Two  sets  of  the  machinery — pumps,  steam  engines,  and  boilers — are  pro- 
vided, one  being  always  kept  in  reserve,  ready  for  use  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent. Even  in  winter,  when,  from  the  lower  temp)erature,  the  water  contains 
the  largest  amount  of  oxygen,  it  is  found  that  the  stopping  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water  for  only  a  few  hours  occasions  manifest  discomfort  to 
some  of  the  animals.  The  water  is  poured  into  the  two  centre  tanks  in 
an  equally  divided  stream,  and  by  a  simple  fall  of  a  few  inches  from  tank 
to  tank  it  flows  by  two  routes  to  the  lowest  tank,  from  which  it  passes  into 
the  reservoir  below.  This  incessant  circulation  of  the  water  constantly 
exposes  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  air,  by  which  oxygen  is  absorbed 
But  besides  this,  other  small  streams  of  water  are  made  to  forcibly  enter 
the  tanks  from  jets,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  carried  down  in  very 
small  bubbles.  The  removal  of  carbonic  acid  is  accomplished  by  the 
vegetation  which  spontaneously  makes  it  appearance  in  sea- water  under 
suitable  circumstances.  It  has  been  found  quite  unnecessary  to  introduce 
purposely  any  kind  of  sea-weeds,  for  the  spores  of  low  forms  of  vegetation 
are  always  present  in  the  water,  and  they  develop  rapidly  under  the  stimulus 
of  light.  Indeed,  one  of  the  diflficulties  of  aquanum  management  is  to 
avoid  this  excessive  vegetation  by  limiting  the  light  as  much  as  possible, 
and  yet  leave  sufficient  illumination  for  the  obser\'ation  of  the  animals.  The 
amount  of  light  falling  upon  each  tank  is  very  carefuUj'  attended  to  at  the 
Cr>'stal  Palace,  and  where  it  cannot  be  diminished  sufficiently  to  check  the 
overgrowth  of  vegetation,  without  ai  the  same  time  interfering  with  a  proper 
view  of  the  animals,  certain  molluscs  and  fishes  which  live  upon  aiga  are 
put  into  the  tanks  to  consume  them.  This  spontaneous  vegetatic] 
vigorous  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  suffices  to  remove  f 
water  all  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  may  derive  from  the  anij 
decomposing  matters.  ^^ 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  this  aquarium  the  water  is  never  hliered, 
lit  lis  clearness  is  obtained  merely  by  the  perfect  system  of  circulation.  The 
[lused  food  and  excremeniitious  matters  are  oxygenated  by  the  air  which 
;  water  abundantly  holds  in  solution — thanks  to  the  surface  exposed  in 
constant  circulation^  the  injection  of  the  jets  of  water  carrying  minute 
bubbles  of  air  into  the  mass  of  water,  and  the  gas  given  off  by  the  vcgeta- 
'Dn>    The  whole  process  of  purification  is  therefore  chemical,  and  the  suc- 
ss  and  excellent  adaptation  of  the  system  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
hat  the  water  seen  in  masses  9  ft.  deep  appears  perfectly  clear  and  bright, 
-]ie  building  is  very  cool  in  summer :  even  in  extremely  hot  weather  the 
:ipcrature  of  the  air  witliin  it  is  never  higher  than  68^  F.,  and  that  of 
water  in  the  tanks  never  exceeds  63'^.     In  winter  the  temperature  oC 


Fig.  i2U—The  OfiiUt  (Aptth^a  certus), 

fir  is  maintained  by  hot-water  pipes  at  from  60"*  to  65^  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  about  55',  On  winter  evenings  the  aquarium  is 
illuminated  with  i,'as,  and  the  habits  of  many  nocturnal  animals  can  then  be 
conveniently  studied. 

'All  the  annuals  in  this  aquarium,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd, "  have  10  be  fed 

instantly  ;  and  as  for  the  sea-anemones— of  which  there  are  in  the  aqua- 

im  over  SS*'^  individuals —every  one  of  them  has  a  morsel  of  food  pro- 

brtioned  to  its  size,  and  according  to  the  condition  of  the  water,  given  it 

frequent  inier\als  with  a  pair  of  wooden  forceps  by  an  attendant  who 

ices  this  his  sole  occupation — as  these  flower-like  creatures,  being  so 

•locomotive  as  to  be  almost  absolutely  fixed,  cannot  pursue  their  food, 

\  m  an  aquarium  obtain  it  in  any  other  manner.   They  are  here  deprived 

'  the  action  of  the  waves,  which  in  the  actual  ocean  brings  them  nutri- 

tnt,  which  is  arrested  by  their  outspread  and  waving  tentacles.     The 

consumed  by  a  few  of  the  animids  now  present  in  the  aquarium  i& 
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vegetable,  consisting  of  green  weeds  ( Uhm,  Porphyra,  Enterom 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  animal  food  given  them.   I  >e> 

f»f  shrimps,  alive  or  dead,  crabs,  mussels,  oysters,  and  fish,  but  they  art 
never  fed  on  butcher's  meai.^ 

Tlie  creatures  known  as  "  sea-anemones "  arc  well  represented  in  die 
Crystal  Palace  Aquarium.  The  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their 
resemblance  to  flowers,  from  the  radiated  arrangement  of  their  ten  lades, 
and  the  beautiful  colours  they  often  exhibit.  The  opelet  {Anthta  trrius)^ 
Fig.  321,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  among  British   -  rid  is  a 

conspicuous  denizen  of  the  Aquarium^  where  its  long  green  ,  tipped 

with  lilac,  are  commonly  seen  expanded  or  twisting  abmu  ^^k^j  mj  many 
snakes.  These  tentacles  are  stretched  out  in  search  of  food,  and  when  by 
chance  an  unlucky  shrimp  or  other  suitable  prey  merely  touches  a  tentacle, 
it  is  seized  and  held  with  remarkable  pertinacity^  the  rest  of  the  tentacles 
closing  round  it.  The  mouth  of  the  creature,  placed  in  the  crnjTr  of  rhe 
disc,  then  expands  to  an  extra ordinar)^  size, and  the  prey  is  qi  -d 

in  the  capacious  digestive  sac  of  the  ur/m/ti,  where  trie  soft  pa:  on 

dissolved,  and  the  hard  indigestible  residue  is  ejected  by  the  mouth.  The 
tentacles  of  Anthfa,,  and  of  other  species  belonging  to  the  same  sub-division 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  furnished  with  an  immense  multitude  of  cunous 
organs,  which  consist  of  cells  or  minute  bags,  containing  coiled  up  within 
them  a  slender  highly  clastic  filament.  When  these  cells  are  compressed, 
tlie  filament  shoots  out  of  its  capsule  to  a  surprising  length  ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  adhesive  power  of  the  tentacles  depends  upon 
these  hhferous  capsules :  while  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  virulent 
fluid  is  also  emitted  from  the  cells,  for  the  victims  appear  as  "'  '    (^ 

almost  as  soon  as  they  are  seixed.     Our  knowledge  of  these  iS 

been  largely  extended  by  the  opportunities  of  observing  their  Ljijjl=  ^luich 
are  afforded  by  marine  aquaria. 


^J^l^ii^i^^!^»aa*^^;*.•«^v.*>^'^ 


.^S^N^*'^^^**^ 


"^8^^ 


Fig.  322. — Tkt  Vhnparous  Bienny  (Zoarces  viviparus). 

To  obtain  the  variety  of  animals  reauisi  te  for  stocking  a  public  aquarium 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  ;  for  tne  animals  must  be  good  3p>ecimcn5» 
in  a  healthy  condition,  uninjured  by  their  capture  or  transport  from  the 
sea.  The  Cr>-stal  Palace  Acjuarium  Company  have  at  Plymouth  a  lai^gc 
pond,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  at  every  tide  ;  and  this,  under  the 
super  in  ten  da  nee  of  the  company's  resident  agent,  serves  as  a  store  for 
animals.  Similar  arrangements  exist  at  Southend,  Weymouth,  Tenby,  and 
other  places.  The  specimens  are  brought  to  Sydenham  by  fast  trains — 
special  facilities  being  aftbrded  by  the  railway  companies  for  tiiis  purpose. 
The  mode  of  carrjing  the  animals  depends  upon  their  nature,  and  is  some* 
limes  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  All  fishes,  except  perhaps  eels  and 
blennies,  must  be  canicA  \iv  a  sviffii^\w\t  bulk  of  water  ;  and  then  the  diic 
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oxygenation  of  the  water  and  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  can  be  but 
very  imperfectly  accomplished.  A  considerable  mass  of  water  is  absolutely 
necessar>'  in  such  cases,  and  the  difHcuhies  and  cost  of  the  transit  are 
much  increased  by  its  weight.  \r%  w^mi  weather  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
retained  in  the  water  is  materially  diminished,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  creatures  would  soon  perish.  On  the  other  hand,  in  very  cold 
weather  the  temperature  may  be  so  far  reduced  below  that  suited  to  their 
habits  that  death  may  also  result  from  this  cause.  Crabs,  lobsters^  sea- 
anemones,  seaurchina,  and  similar  animals  can  in  general  be  carried  with- 
out being  ininiersed  in  a  mass  of  water.     These  animals  are  placed  in 


Flu  323.— /'/f^  Lancdtt  [Amphwxus  uifuciudius). 


layers  of  wet  sea-wecd  contained  in  baskets,  so  that  the  air  has  access  to 
the  moisture  which  covers  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  which  is  prevented 
from  drv'ing  up  by  the  humidity.  As  in  this  case  the  small  quantity  of 
water  exposes  a  ver>'  large  surface  to  the  air,  oxygen  is  plentifully  supplied, 
Mr,  Lloyd  points  out  that  it  is  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  mere 
Jiilms  of  water  arc  aeratctl,  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  convey  to 
Australia  the  eggs  of  salmon  and  trout,  and  hatch  them  there.  Tliey  could 
not  have  been  carried  in  water,  but  they  were  successfully  conveyed  when 
surrounded  by  a  cool  and  ver>'  moist  atmosphere.  This  mode  of  tr  :  ^ 
mission  is  much  more  economical  and  convenient  than  the  plan  of  can 
the  creatures  in  water,  and  it  is  therefore  resorted  to  whenever  the  orgain- 
zation  of  the  animal  permits. 

Specimens  of  a  ver)-  remarkable  creature  are,  or  lately  were,  eidiibiied 
at  this  aquarium  in  the  lancelet  {Appiphioins  ianceolaius)^  Fig.  335,  which 
animal  itself  is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery.  It  is  about  2 J  in.  long, 
and  although  it  is  fish-like  in  form,  it  presents  so  many  pi:>ints  of  structure 
common  to  lower  animals,  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  naturalists  as  a  link 
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between  the  molluscs  and  the  fishes — being  the  lowest  of  the  latter  in 
organization.  The  creature  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a  skeleton,  the 
tissues  representing  that  structure  are  so  soft.  It  has  no  definite  bFai% 
but  it  possesses  olfactory  and  optic  organs  of  a  rudimentary  kind. 


THE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

n~^HE  Brighton  Aquarium,  already  so  well  known  as  a  place  of  popular 
^  resort,  is  a  structure  of  considerable  architectural  pretensions,  and  is 
the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  idea  of  this  under- 
taking appears  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  E.  Birch,  the  engineer  of  the 
actual  structure,  who,  having,  in  iS66,  visited  the  aquarium  at  Boulogne, 
perceived  that  the  construction  at  Brighton  of  a  marine  aquarium  on  a  very 
extended  scale  offered  every  promise  of  commercial  success.  The  promoters, 
in  1868,  obtained  from  Parliament  an  act  authorizing  them  to  acauirea 
certain  site  for  the  aquarium,  but  imposing  such  limits  as  to  the  hei^tof 
the  structure  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  greater  part  of  the  building 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  a  matter  involving  considerable  engineering 
difficulties.  The  aquarium  is  situated  close  to  the  Chain  Pier  and  inune- 
diately  below  the  cliff,  the  building  being  protected  from  the  waves  by  a 
strong  sea-wall  of  concrete  and  Portland  stone.  The  building  was  defi- 
nitely opened  in  August,  1873,  while  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion was  being  held  in  the  town.  Its  length  is  no  less  than  715  ft,  and  its 
average  width  100  ft.  The  predominant  element  in  the  architectural  style 
of  the  building  is  Italian.  The  following  particulars  as  to  the  arrangement 
and  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  tne  building  are  derived  from  the 
ofificial  guide-book : 

Entering  the  gates  at  the  western  end,  the  visitor  finds  himself  at  the 
top  of  a  flight  of  granite  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  court,  60  ft  by 
40  ft  The  front  elevation  of  the  building  is  18  ft  high,  and  consists  of 
five  arches,  with  terra-cotta  columns  and  enrichments.  On  the  frieze 
running  round  the  sides  are  the  appropriate  words,  "  And  God  said.  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.**  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  court  is  the  restaurant ;  and  on  the 
southern  side  a  series  of  niches  ornamented  with  vases.  From  this  outer 
court,  the  entrance  hall,  which  is  80  ft.  by  45  ft,  is  approached  through 
three  doors.  This  is  furnished  with  reading-tables  and  supplied  regularly 
with  periodicals,  journals,  and  telegrams  ;  while  between  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  roof  are  handsome  pedestals,  surmounted  with  large  glass 
vases  containing  the  smaller  interesting  marine  and  fresh-water  animals, 
which  would  be  lost  to  view  in  the  larger  tanks.  In  one  of  the  recesses 
facing  the  entrance  are  four  microscopes,  in  which  specimens  illustrative 
of  subjects  in  natural  history  connected  with  the  aquarium  are  constantly 
exhibited.  To  the  north  of  the  hall  lie  the  general  manager*s  offices,  the 
retiring-rooms,  kitchen,  &c. ;  and  eastwards,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  res- 
taurant, is  the  entrance  to  the  western  corridor  of  the  aquarium  proper. 
This  corridor,  which  contains  a  great  many  tanks,  is  the  longest  of 
any :  it  extends  220  ft,  and  is  broken  by  a  central  vestibule,  55  ft  by 
45  ft.     The  roof,  which  is  groined,  is  constructed  of  variegated  bricks, 
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and  rests  upon  columns  of  Bath  sionc,  polished  serpentine  marble,  and 
Aberdeen  granite,  the  carved  capitals  of  ihe  columns  having  appropriate 

^larine  subjects.  On  each  side  are  placed  the  rtrst  two  series  of  tanks, 
venty-one  in  number.  These  increase  m  dimensions  from  1 1  ft.  by  10  ft. 
upwards,  the  largest  measuring  over  joo  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft  in  width,  and 
holding  1 10,000  gallons  of  sea-water.  This  colossal  tank  is  the  largest  in 
the  building,  and  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  porpoises,  turtles,  and 
other  animals  of  large  size.   The  next  largest  tank,  50  ft.  by  30  ft,,  is  imme- 

^diaidy  opposite. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  western  corridor  opens  upon  the  conservatorv', 
rhich  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  rockwork,  fernery,  and  picturesque 


Fig,  324. — St*a'Hors£s  {Hippocampus  dr^vuvs4rh}. 


scade^  and  also  to  the  eastern  corridor.  Some  artificial  rockwork,  skirt- 
ing the  north  side  of  tlie  conservatory,  is  traversed  by  a  stream  of  water. 
Token  up  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  numerous  little  bays  and  ponds,  and 
utilized  for  the  reception  of  seals  and  the  larger  reptiha.  In  the  side-space  be- 
tween the  conservatory  and  the  second  or  eastern  corridor  are  six  octagonal 
blc-ianks,  of  elegant  design,  for  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  smaller  and 
ore  rare  marine  animals,  and,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  apparatus  which 
r\'es  to  illustrate  the  hatching  and  development  of  trout  and  salmon.  The 
tire  length  of  this  second  corridor  is  about  160  ft.,  one  side  of  the  eastern 
irtton,  which  is  90  ft,  by  23  ft.,  being  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  fresh- 
animals.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  are  situated  the  curators  offices 
d  the  naturalists*  room,  fitted  with  open  tanks  and  all  neccssarv  appli- 
ces;  *^nd  the  engines,  pumps,  &c.,  for  supplying  the  water^and  teepmg 
constantly  aerated. 

The  svstem  adopted  for  aerating  the  water  at  the  Brighton  Aouarium  is 
itc  dmcrent  from  that  used  at  the  Crystal  Palace.     In  the  former  the 
Is  pumped  directly  from  the  sea  into  reser\'oirs  formed  under  the 
rs,  and  capable  of  holdmg  500,000  gallons,  which  can  be  filled  in  ten 
From  these  the  water  is  pumped  up  into  the  tanks  as  required  ;  but 
is  no  general  circulation  through  the  system  of  tanks  and  reservoirs* 
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Each  t.ink  is  treated  independently,  and  its  water  is  aerated  and  kepi 
moving  by  the  injection  of  air  at  the  lower  part,  effected  by  steam  power. 

The  popularity  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium  may  be  judged  of  6tim  the 
fact  that  the  average  daily 
number  of  visitors  is  about 
9,000,  and  that  on  some  oc- 
casions nearly  twice  that 
nnmt>er  pass  the  turnstiles. 
Among  the  specialities  of 
the  establishment  are  herring 
and  mackerel*  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered  im- 
possible  to  prescne  in  con- 
finement for  any  length  of 
time.  They  are  now  thriving 
well  in  the  Aquarium*  al- 
though these  fishes  are  both 
extremely  impatient  of  con- 
finement The  herring  feed 
readily  upon  small  shrimps,  in 
catching  which  they  display  a 
wonderful  activity.  Fig.  324 
shows  the  curious  fish  called 
the  **  sea-horse  "  {Hippocam' 
pus),  from  the  singular  resem* 
btance  of  the  front  part  of  the 
body  to  a  horse's  head^  or,  at 
least,  to  that  form  which 
conventionally  represents  the 
"  knight "  among  a  set  of 
chessmen.  The  tail  of  the 
creature  is  prehensile*  and 
enables  it  to  cling  to  seaweeds 
and  other  bodies*  The  sea- 
horses have  thriven  well  in 
the  Brighton  Aquarium,  and 
also  in  that  at  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace. The  latest  novelties  are 
the  Proteus  from  the  dark 
caves  of  Adelsburg,  axolotls 
from  Mexico,  the  mud-fish 
{Lepidosiren  anpuctans)  from 
the  Gambia,  and  the  tele- 
scope-fish from  Shanghai. 
Some  of  these  creatures  are 
of  great  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  forming 
the  connecting-links  between  fishes  and  reptiles. 

There  are,  therefore,  now  on  view  at  the  Brighton 
of  three  species  of  animals  possessing  a  high  intere  ' 
others — not  so  much  because  their  existence  has  been  ^. 
tiines,  as  because  they  are  illustrations  of  the  great  law  ot 
exists  in  nature.    TVvevt  poswVm  \w  \V\«?  ^c^W  of  organic  1 
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^Keclbte  between  reptiles  and  fishes,  thai  naturalists  have  not  entirely 
^^preed  as  to  the  kingdom  to  which  these  ought  to  be  iissjgned.  Fig,  326 
^Kpresents  Af^i^w><r»  rt««/rM/ij,  which  has  gills  covered  by  flaps,  and  not 
^B  exposed  as  they  are  in  ordi- 

^^  ft,  ,     xxfA   /,    *  nary    amphibious    animals; 

and  is  provided  with  four  fins, 
or  rudimentary  legs,  accord- 
ing as  the  reader  may  choose 
to  call  them.  The  creature's 
nostnis  do  not  communicate^ 
with  the  mouth,  but  are  mere- 
ly two  blind  sacs,  as  in  fishes. 
The  Proteus  ang}nHus^^\io\iVk 
in  Fig,  32SJS  an  eel-like  crea- 
ture, only  met  with  in  the  sub- 
terranean waters  of  the  Grotto 
of  the  Maddalena  at  Adels- 
burg.  It  has  four  imperfectly 
developed  legs,  and  gills 
reduced  to  mere  fringe^  while 
there  are  lungs  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  abdomen.  The  optical 
organs  are  entirely  unde- 
veToped,  being  represented 
merely  by  two  specks.  The 
axolot),  Fig.  327,  inhabits  cer- 
tain Mexican  lakes,  and  is 
remarkable  for  preserving, 
through  the  whole  period  of 
its  tife«  the  gills  for  aquatic 
respiration,  which  oilier  am- 
phibia  possess  in  the  tadpole 
stage  only. 

The   mania  for  domestic 
aquaria    which    was    at    its 
height  some  years  ago,  and 
the  great  popularity  of  public 
marine  aquaria  wherever  they  j 
are   properly   managed,  ex- 
press the  real  interest  which 
is  felt  in  the  varied  forms  of 
animal  life,  of  which  the  aqua- 
rium aflfords  the  opportunity 
of  obser\'ing    new    and    un- 
known phases.   The  progress 
of  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  organization  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
jiresent  century.    Among  the  remarkable  truths  which  have  been  acquired 
^K  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  the  plan  which  pervades  the  animal  kingdoni 
HIach  kind  of  animal  has  much  in  common  with  the  kind  above  it,  and 
with  the  kind  below  it :  a  certain  community  of  organization  pervades 
whole,  which  is  knit  into  one  by  the  gradational  fonns  which  may  b 
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defined  modifications  from  each  other,     ll  is  their 
organization  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophic  n. 
interest  to  some  of  the  forms  of  life  which  have  b< 

St  fae  broken,  the  Ri^^l 

Fig.  328.— 6V?r//?/^%  IViuhing^  and  Digging  ai  the  South  Ajruan 
A  lluinal  Dianwftd-  Fields. 


GOLD  AND   DIAMONDS. 


IT  need  hardly  be  said  that  gold  and  diamonds  are  named  under  nine- 
teenth century  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  newly-found  fields  which 
have  yielded  these  highly-prized  substances  in  remarkable  abundance. 
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THIS  precious  ineul  is  met  with  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
its  splendid  colour/high  lustre^  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  wrought, 
.d  its  property  of  ever  remaining  untrirnished^  have  caused  it  to  be  greatly 
_.iecmed  /or  ornamental  purposes  from  the  earliest  historical  ages.     No 
loubt  the  store  set  upon  golJ  is  derived  from  its  suitability  for  decora- 
tive uses ;  and  its  comparative  scarcity  enhances  the  regard  in  which  it  is 
held.    Its  use,  as  a  standard  of  value,  is  justified  by  the  general  estimation 
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in  which  it  is  held,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  labour  required  to 
obtain  the  metal  is  on  the  whole  tolerably  uniform.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
metals  which  are  found  in  nature  in  the  uncombined  state,  but  its  separa- 
tion from  the  materials  with  which  it  is  associated  requires  the  performance 
of  a  certain  amount  of  work,  in  whatever  form  the  metal  may  occur.  Its 
gener  il  distribution  is  another  advantage  attending  its  selection  as  tiie 
standard  of  value.  It  occurs  in  England  and  Wales  ;  in  Spain,  in  France, 
in  Hungary,  in  Piedmont,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  in  various  locali- 
ties in  Asia  ;  in  both  divisions  of  the  New  World  ;  in  tne  remaining  quarter 
of  the  globe,  where  it  was  obtained  even  in  very  ancient  times,  for  South- 
East  Africa  was  probably  the  locality  to  which  a  naval  expedition  was 
despatched  by  Kmg  Solomon — "  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from 
thence  gold."  Australia  also  has,  in  the  last  half  of  our  centuxyy  yielded 
much  gold. 

Gold  is  never  met  with  in  regular  veins,  but  in  primitive  or  igneous 
rocks,  or  in  deposits  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  these.  In  Australia 
the  metal  is  associated  with  ouartz,  in  slate  rocks  geologically  equivalent 
to  the  Cambrian  formations  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  in  California  it  is 
also  chiefly  found  in  material  which  has  been  formed  by  the  wearing  down 
of  (quartz  and  granite  rocks.  Before  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia most  of  the  gold  in  circulation  was  obtained  from  auriferous  iron 
pyrites.  The  first  finding  of  gold  in  California  occurred  in  September,  1847, 
when  a  Mr.  Marshall,  theproprietor  of  a  saw-mill  on  the  Sacramento  lUver, 
observed  some  glistening  grams  among  the  sand  in  his  mill-race.  The  news 
soon  spread,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  San  Francisco,  then  num- 
bering about  two  hundred  persons,  were  greatly  excited  thereby.  When 
it  became  known  that  gold  was  really  to  be  found,  multitudes  flocked  to 
California,  the  population  of  San  Francisco  rapidly  increased,  and  at  the 
present  day  the  city  contains  nearly  a  thousand  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  it  did  at  the  time  gold  was  first  discovered.  The  annual  value  of  the 
metal  found  in  California  averaged  about  ;£23,ooo,ooo  for  ten  years  after 
1851  ;  but  this  subsequently  declined  to  less  than  half  in  1872. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  distinguished  geologist,  pointed  out  the 
great  probability  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  Australia  many  years  before 
the  precious  metal  was  actually  found.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  that 
gold  was  met  with  in  Australia  so  long  ago  as  1 788.  Considering  the  mode 
in  which  the  metal  occurs,  it  seems  strange  that  the  emigrants  who  occu- 
pied the  auriferous  districts  as  agriculturists  did  not  long  ago  discover  the 
riches  which  Nature  had  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  No  doubt, 
their  attention  was  too  much  devoted  to  their  sheep  and  cattle  to  notice  the 
glittering  particles  which  might  be  seen  in  the  water-courses,  and  it  would 
probably  never  enter  their  minds  that  the  eagerly  desired  metal  could  lie 
exposed  to  view  on  the  surface  of  the  land.  But  the  announcement  of  the 
discoveries  in  California  induced  men  to  look  at  the  soil  more  attentively, 
and  in  April,  185  r,  Mr.  Hargreaves  appears  to  have  found  at  Bathurst  the 
first  gold  met  with  in  Australia.  Four  months  afterwards  the  metal  was  also 
picked  up  at  Ballarat,  Victoria,  and  the  gold-fields  so  discovered  proved 
even  richer  than  those  of  Sydney. 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  on  the  colony  of  Victoria  proved  marvellous. 
The  population,  which  in  1851  was  77,000,  had  in  1867  become  660,000;  in 
the  same  period  the  land  under  cultivation  expanded  from  57,000  acres  to 
631 ,000,  and  the  value  of  property  rose  enormously  when  the  grazier's  esti- 
mate of  its  wortVi  "was  lepV^ie^d  b>j  l\\a.t  of  the  miner.    The  authorities  of 

\  colony  from  l"he  fvisl  i^^\3\^\fcd  >^^  tkvtLyw^  o^t^vs^'s.Vs^  ^xnactments 
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defining  the  rights  of  the  miners  to  the  *'  claims,"  as  the  allotments  of  land 
for  working  upon  arc  termed ;  and  thus  disorder  and  lawlessness  were 
almost  unknown,  fig,  329  will  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  aDoearimce 
of  a  miners'  setilement  in  the  Australian  gold-fields  m  the  earlier  period. 


Fig  329,'  Gold Miftt'rs*  Camp. 


The  fundamental  rocks  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  belong  to  the  oldest 
series  of  strata.  They  answer  to  the  Silurian  formation  which  exists  in 
Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Although  the  strata  of  the  rocks  are 
much  bent»  and  they  have  been  worn  down  by  the  action  of  water,  they  are 
as  a  whole  but  little  altered,  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  shales. 
These  strata  are  interpenetrated  by  innumerable  veins  of  quartz,  which 
vary  in  thickness  from  ^  in.  to  150  ft.  It  is  in  these  quart/  veins  that  the 
gold  is  seen  in  its  original  matrix.  The  metal  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
grains  or  flakes,  or  in  moss-like  threads,  embedded  in  the  quartz;  some* 
times  in  the  form  of  well-defined  cr>'stals,  sometimes  in  rough  lumps  or 
nugj^ets.  Fig,  330  shows  three  of  the  various  modes  in  which  the  gold  is 
found  disseminated  through  quarli.  Overlying  the  more  ancient  rocks  with 
their  auriferous  quarts  veins  are  various  rodcs  of  different  ages;  and  as 
these  have  been  in  part  formed  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  older  rocks, 
ihcy  also  are  in  general  auriferous,  and  contain  the  gold  in  detached  pieces, 
varying  in  size  from  particles  of  fine  dust  to  the  huge  nugget,  containing 
2,280  oz.,  or  nearly  ;/^i 0,000  worth  of  pure  gold,  which  was  found  at  Uunolly. 

The  sojI,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  masses  of  auri- 
ferous quartz,  is  full  of  gold,  so  that  a  patch  of  such  soil  12  ft.  square  has 
been  known  to  jield  30  oz.  of  gold  by  a  very  rough  kind  of  washmg  to  the 
depth  of  I  fL  Soil  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  down  by  rivers  and  streams 
ages  ago;  and  the  lighter  particles  having  been  carried  off  by  the  water, 
while  the  gold,  from  its  greater  specific  gravity,  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  stream,  the  sands  and  gravel  of  these  rivcr*bcds  are  very  rich  in  gold. 
In  many  instances  the  ancient  water-courses  have  been  entirely  ccrtcred 
by  i^eous  rocks,  such  as  basalt^  which  have  flowed  over  the  land  in  & 


Gold  in  Racks. 


molten  state.  The  gold-miner  often  finds  his  reward  in  burrowing  beneaih 
these  basalts  and  lavas,  following  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river,  and  re- 
covering its  long-buried  treasures. 

The  methods  of  carrying  on  the  gold-seeking  operations  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  which  is  worked  and  the  resources  of  the  miner- 
The  simplest,  which  was  that  most  practised  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold* 
fields,  consists  in  throwing  into  a  tub  several  shovelsful  of  the  surface  soil, 
and  in  pouring  in  water  while  the  contents  of  the  tub  are  stirred  about  with 
a  spade.  The  lighter  matters  are  washed  away,  but  the  gold  by  its  great 
specific  gravity  remains  behind.     An  improvement  in  this,  but  still  a  vety 


Fig.  -^^i.—^'Cradli^/or  Gold-washing, 


rude  process,  is  practised  by  aid  of  the<T»i///,  Fig.  33 1 ,  which  j^  mrrelv  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out.  and  provided  with  transverse  1  nd 

ribs.     The  auriferous  earth  is  thrown  into  the  upper  compar  mJi 

is  then  filled  with  water*  The  cradle  is  rocked,  so  that  the  water  uay 
wash  away  all  but  the  gold  and  the  hea\7  stones.  Any  prtmv-if-".  Af  the 
former  which  may  be  carried  out  of  the  head  of  the  cra<  r-cti 

by  the  ribs  which  cross  the  lower  part.     Machines  for  y  j^ 

power  are  now  in  use,  and  other  contrivances  have  supe^  nd 

the  cradle  in  surface-washing.     The  auriferous  earth  oti  .!• 
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ling  the  soil  from  pits  is  washed  in  a  similar  manner,  as  is  also  the  mate- 
rial reached  by  penetrating  the  deeper  tertian^  deposits,  and  by  driving  adits 
or  tunnels  along  the  ancient  river-beds  beneath  the  layers  of  basalt, 

A  mode  of  washing  accumulations  of  auriferous  earths  by  streams  of  water 
is  employed  where  circumstances  are  favourable.  A  long  inclined  channel 
is  constn!Cted»  and  lined  with  boards  ;  or,  when  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
soil  retjuires  it^  a  long  trough  is  constructed  and  supported  on  trestles.  The 
trough  is  made  of  sawn  boards,  i\  in,  thick,  in  sections  12  ft.  long,  and  it  has 
a  width  of  about  l  ft,  the  sides  being  from  8  in.  to  z  ft  high.  The  inclination 
of  the  troughs  is  from  8  in.  to  24  in,  in  13  ft,  and  depends  upon  the  abun- 
dance of  the  water :  the  more  water,  the  steeper  is  the  slope.  The  bottoms 
of  the  troughs  are  crossed  by  a  number  of  transverse  bars,  which  arrest 
the  auriferous  particles  in  their  descent.  The  sluice,  or  series  of  troughs, 
nwy  be  from  50  ft  to  several  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet  in  length, 
and  the  cost  from  j^  100  to  jfS.ooo.  The  earth  is  thrown  in  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  trough,  and  it  is  eradually  washed  down,  the  water  being  allowed  to 
flow  in  some  cases  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  but  commonly  in  the  daytime 
only,  as  the  troughs  must  be  watched,  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  choked 
up,  and  the  soil  washed  out  by  the  overflowing  water.  The  run  goes  on 
for  six  or  ten  days,  and  then  the  current  is  stopped  for  a  chanhtg-up^  which 
occupies  from  half  a  day  to  a  day.  For  this  operation  the  stream  of  water 
is  stopped,  and  quicksilver  is  used  to  dissolve  the  grains  of  gold  from  the 
sand,  ac,  collected  by  the  riffle-bars.  The  quicksilver  is  afterwards  ex- 
pelled from  the  amalgam  by  heat,  and  the  gold  remains  as  a  porous  mass. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  shovelling  the  earth  into  the  troughs,  it  can  be 
washed  out  of  its  position  into  suitable  channels  by  means  of  a  powerful 
jet  of  water.  This  mode  of  working,  which  is  termed  kydrautii:  jei  sluicing^ 
offers  great  advantages  where  the  natural  conditions  admit  of  its  adoption. 
In  this  plan,  instead  of  bringing  the  auriferous  earth  to  the  water,  the 
water  is  brought  to  the  earth  by  a  flexible  pipe,  like  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine, 
from  a  reservoir  about  200  ft.  higher,  and  the  stream  is  directed  upon  the 
material  by  a  nonle.  This  powerful  jet  of  water  is  used  to  separate  and 
carry  away  the  earth  to  the  head  of  a  system  of  channels  and  troughs,  like 
tl*:)se  already  described.  The  hose  has  a  diameter  of  8  in.,  but  the  orifice 
of  the  nozzle  from  which  the  water  issues  is  contracted,  in  order  to  increase 
the  force  of  the  jet  The  hydraulic  jet  sluicing  requires  from  three  to  six 
men  :o  work  it,  and  the  material  of  a  hill  can  be  carried  into  the  sluices  in 
less  time  than  a  hundred  persons  could  do  it  by  spades.  Immense  quan* 
tities  of  earth  are  removed  in  this  way,  and  fatal  accidents  arc  not  infre- 
quent from  the  falling  masses  bur>ing  the  men  who  carry-  the  pipe.  The 
force  of  the  jet  of  water  itself  is  another  source  of  danger,  for  broken  limbs 
and  even  fatal  injuries  have  often  been  caused  by  it.  The  number  of  acci- 
dental deaths  occurring  in  hydraulic  jet  sluicing  operations  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria  is  reported  to  average  about  60  in  a  year.  Material  which  has 
been  worked  before  often  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  when  the 
operations  are  repeated  ;  and  in  localities  favourable  to  the  hydraulic  jet 
system,  the  work  can  be  carried  on  with  little  labour.  In  this  way  three 
men  have  been  known  to  extract  in  one  week  from  dirt  washed  for  the 
third  time,  gold  of  the  value  of  £%y^^ 

The  gold  which  is  embedded  in  quartz  and  other  minerals,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  330,  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  material  in  stamping  machines,  which 
are  usually  constructed  with  logs  of  wood  shod  with  imn.  In  another  form 
of  crushing-miU  two  large  cast-iron  rollers  ate  used  instead  of  stampers. 
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From  the  crushed  material  the  particles  of  gold  are  extracted  by  amalga^ 
mation  with  mercury,  which  is  afterwards  removed  by  distillation. 

The  richness  of  the  Victoria  gold-fields  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  up  to  the  year  1868,  36,835,692  oz.  had  been  obtained,  the  value  of 
which  is  no  less  than  j£  147,342,767.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  then 
annually  obtained  throughout  the  whole  world  is  estimated  at  about  20 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  When  gold  was  found  so  plentifully  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  its  >^ue  as  a  monetary 
standard  would  be  affected.  This  has  not  happened,  altnough  the  prices 
obtained  for  the  metal  by  its  producers  were  considerably  lower  m  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  than  about  1867.  The  total  annual  output  of 
gold  throughout  the  world  is  of  course  variable,  and  no  doubt  there  arc 
also  variations  in  the  demand ;  but,  so  far,  the  fluctuations  have  been 
relatively  small,  and  there  has  been  no  such  depreciation  by  excess  of 
production  as  in  the  case  of  silver.  Yet  the  increased  production  of  gold 
after  the  discoveries  made  about  the  middle  of  the  century  was  beyond 
precedent.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  1850  and  1875  the  total 
value  amounted  to ^600,000,000,  showing  an  annual  average  twelve  times 
greater  than  that  for  the  period  between  1700  and  1850.  Between  1875 
and  1890  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  supply,  the  annual  average  becom- 
ing only  ;^2o,ooo,ooo  in  value.  But  since  the  last-named  date  there  has 
been  a  rise  year  by  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  value  of  the 
gold  produced  throughout  the  world  in  one  year  may  not  be  less  than 
;^4o,ooo,ooo. 

As  already  remarked,  the  distribution  of  gold  is  world-wide ;  and  it 
has  happened  in  recent  times,  that  just  as  one  source  of  supply  has 
shown  signs  of  failure,  other  fields  have  been  discovered  and  have 
attracted  thousands  of  eager  seekers  to  new  regions.  So,  when  the 
Californian  supply  was  falling  off,  there  came  the  rush  to  Australia, 
where  easily  worked  alluvial  deposits  or  rich  veins  continued  for  years 
to  reward  the  toil  of  the  gold-finder,  though  in  an  ever-lessening  degree, 
until  in  1886  or  1887  the  centre  of  attraction  was  shifted.  But  at  alater 
period  fresh  discoveries  in  Australia  again  raised  the  productiveness  of 
that  quarter  ;  and  still  more  recently,  the  announcement  of  the  existence 
of  much  auriferous  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  River  (Klondyke), 
and  in  various  localities  of  British  Columbia,  drew  thousands  to  desolate 
and  undeveloped  districts,  in  spite  of  the  extremities  of  hardship  and 
destitution  that  might  be  endured. 

The  discovery  of  1886  takes  us  to  South  Africa,  a  region  with  which 
also  our  next  section  is  mainly  concerned,  and  the  scene  of  an  activity 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  gold-mining.  From  circumstances  im- 
mediately connected  with  our  present  subject,  the  close  of  our  century 
finds  public  attention  intensely  occupied  with  affairs  at  the  austral  ex- 
tremity of  the  "dark  continent."  The  history  of  South  Africa,  from  the 
time  when,  in  i486,  the  tempest-driven  Portuguese  mariner,  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  first  struck  its  shores  at  the  promontory  he  named  the**  Cape  of 
Storms"  {Cabo  Tormentoso\  and  when,  eleven  years  afterwards,  the 
celebrated  V^asco  de  Gama  sailed  round  it  on  his  memorable  voyage  to 
India,  is  one  which,  in  many  respects,  presents  features  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  details  of  these,  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  "Cape  of  Good  Hope" — the  more  auspicious  desig- 
nation which  the  King  of  Portugal  substituted  for  that  of  Diaz — was, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  colonized  by  Dutch  and 
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some  French  settlers,  and  afterwards  Table  Bay  became  a  regular  port 
of  call  for  Dutch,  English,  and  other  ships  trading  to  India,  The  Cape 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1795,  ^"^  restored  to  the  Dutch 
in  1803,  only  to  be  three  years  after  (rSo6)  resumed  by  England,  under 
whose  rule  *^'Cape  Colony"  has  since  remained.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  all  British  dominions,  enacted  in  1853,  was  the  occasion  of  ^rcat  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  mhabited 
isolated  farmsteads,  their  possessions  consisting  chiefiy  of  great  herds  of 
cattle,  tended  by  slaves.  These  people,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  ihcm, 
resolved  to  quit  the  confines  of  British  territory^  and  seek  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  in  unoccupied  regions  north  of  the  Orange  River,  so  that 
from  1835  to  1838  there  was  a  continued  **  exodus  of  the  emigrant 
farmers.'^  The  story  of  the  following  years,  with  its  exciting  events  and 
the  vacillating  policy  of  successive  Britrsh  Governments,  must  be  perused 
elsewhere  ;  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  settlements  of  the  **  emigrant 
farmers'^  had  by  1854  established  themselves  into  two  separate  States, 
nominally  recognising  Great  Britain  as  the  "paramount  power,"  but 
practically  independent  of  it  ;  for,  at  the  last-nained  date,  the  autonomy 
of  *'The  Orange  River  Free  State"  was  acknowledged,  and  two  years 
before  that  another  section  of  the  Boers,  i,£.  of  the  *'  emigrant  fvirmcrs,** 
who  had  settled  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  was  absolved  from  liritish 
allegiance,  and,  restricted  only  by  a  claim  of  certain  suzerain  powers, 
was  constituted  into  "The  South  African  Republic,**  of  which  the  precise 
boundaries  were  at  length  determined  by  the  "Convention  of  London" 
in  1S84,  This  territory  is  usually  called  for  shortness  the  Transvaal^ 
and  here  in  1854  the  existence  of  gold  was  first  announced;  but  tlie  Boer 
authorities  at  once  prohibited  further  prospecting,  fearing,  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  that  the  winning  of  the  precious  metal  within  their  bounds 
might  disturb  their  pastoral  quietude.  The  Boer  character  has  been  the 
unique  product  of  a  race  withdrawn  for  two  centuries  from  contact  with 
European  and  civilized  culture,  living  in  widely  separated  dwellings  with 
scarcely  other  associations  than  cattle  and  enslaved  blacks.  The  Boer 
is  described  as  of  a  type  which  draws  away  from  the  enterprising  man  of 
modem  times  towards  the  primitive  patriarch  centred  in  his  flocks  and 
herds  :  he  hates  innovations,  and  greatly  distrusts  strangers  ;  he  would 
rather  keep,  in  a  box  under  his  bed,  any  money  he  may  possess  than 
employ  it,  or  his  own  energies,  in  developing  the  immense  mineral  re- 
sources of  his  territory,  in  which  are  included  not  only  gold,  but  copper, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  and  abundance  of  coal 

After  some  years  the  prohibition  against  the  exploitation  of  gold  in 
the  Transvaal  was  withdrawn,  and  several  localities  in  the  Republic 
subsequently  became  small  capitals  of  gold-mining  industry.  The  most 
notable  were  Leydenburg  and  Barberton,  at  which  latter  place  as  many 
as  10,000  gold-seekers  were  congregated  when  the  discovery  of  1886 
drew  most  of  them  away.  These  communities  were  formed  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  influx  of  people  from  beyond  the  Boer  boundaries,  mainlyi 
of  course,  English-speaking  people  from  the  Cape  Colony,  Austnilia, 
America,  etc.  Their  operations  were  hampered  by  the  Transvaal  legis- 
lation, and  impeded  by  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  communication, 
which  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Boers'  unprogrcssiveness  ; 
nevertheless,  gold-mining  has  been  pursued  in  some  of  these  localities 
ever  since,  though  with  var>ing  fortune.  WTiat  drew  nearly  all  the  gold- 
seekers  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  adjoining  regions  at  once  to  the  north 
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side  of  the  Vaal  River  was  the  discovery  there  of  real  gold  mines.  This 
was  at  a  district  within  the  Transvaal  territorv,  named  Witwatersrandt 
(=»  White-waters-ridge),  the  designation  which  has  been  reduced  by 
abbreviation  or  affection  to  ''The  Randt"— or,  angiice^  the  Rand. 

It  is  singular  that  although  the  Randt  district  had  been  explored  tyy 
expert  prospectors  between  1877  and  1891,  the  outcrops  of  the  auriferous 
reefs  entirely  escaped  their  notice.  But  when  the  first  hint  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  deposits  was  bruited  abroad,  it  was  the  Kimberley  men  who 
were  foremost  in  surveying  the  spot  By  the  Kimberley  men  we  mean 
those  who  so  soon  had  by  lucky  chance  lighted  in  1870  upon  the  rich  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  diamond  mines,  as  related  in  our  next  section. 
By  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  gold-finds  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Vaal  River  many  of  these  men  had  become  rich — very  rich  indeed.  If 
they  had  been  so  disposed  they  might  then  have  returned  to  their 
native  countries  with  enviable  fortunes,  but  it  was  just  as  the  affairs  of 
their  diamond  companies  had  been  settled  by  consolidation  on  a  satis- 
factory basis,  and  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  adventure  was  still  strong 
upon  them,  that  they  resolved  personally  to  explore  the  new  El  Dorada 
To  a  wild  desolate  region  they  proceeded,  enduring  there  and  on  the 
track  thither  the  like  discomforts  they  had  experienced  in  their  earlier 
quest.  But  they  took  with  them  experts  provided  with  all  appliances  for 
ascertaining  the  prospective  value  of  the  alleged  discovery,  and,  when 
convinced  of  its  reality,  they  purchased  from  the  Boer  possessors  their 
land  at  the  price  demanded,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  chemists 
and  engineers  at  work,  having,  at  the  cost  of  making  their  own  roads, 
had  brought  to  the  spot  the  necessary  machinery  and  appliances.  The 
usual  influx  of  workers,  builders,  speculators,  etc.,  followed,  and  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time  a  town  sprang  up  where  in  1886  there 
had  been  only  a  single  poor  farm.  The  town  grew  rapidly  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  city  inhabited  by  150,000  people.     Its  name  is  Johannesbui^. 

In  his  book  on  South  Africa,  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  descnb- 
ing  Johannesburg  in  1S91,  says  that  it  has  much  of  the  ap(>earance  of  an 
English  manufacturing  town,  but  without  noise,  smoke,  or  dirt.  "The 
streets  are  crowded  with  a  busy,  bustling,  active,  keen,  intelligent-looking 
throng.  There  are  gathered  together  human  beings  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  English  possessing  an  immense  predominance.  The 
buildings  and  general  architecture  of  the  town  attain  an  excellent 
standard,  style  having  been  consulted  and  sought  after,  stone  and  bncks 
the  materials,  corrugated  iron  being  confined  to  the  roofs,  solidity,  per- 
manence, and  progress  being  the  general  characteristics." 

The  Randt  mines  having  drawn  into  the  South  African  Republic  great 
numbers  of  enterprising  workers,  who  have  acouired  wealth  and  built 
cities,  it  would  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have  been  permitted 
to  acquire  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship.  The  Boers*  character,  how- 
ever, has  been  manifested  by  their  refusal  of  such  rights,  and  by  their 
exacting  grievous  imposts  from  these  Uitlanders  (Out-landers,  or 
strangers),  who,  being  tor  the  most  part  of  English  race,  are  finding  the 
injustice  too  hard  to  be  borne,  and  greatly  strained  relations  between  the 
Transvaal  and  Great  Britain  have  again  supervened.  Indeed,  the  situa- 
tion has  become  so  serious  that  it  is  feared  actual  war  may  result,  and  that 
is  why,  in  almost  the  last  year  of  our  century,  people  are  looking  anxiously 
at  the  position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa. 

The  geological  conditions  of  the  Randt  are  these  :  the  upper  series  of 
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s  in  the  Karoa  /armeUion^  which  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 
louth  Africa,  consist  of  auartzose  strata,  and  in  the  district  in  question 
esc  are  much  broken,  faulted,  and  variously  inclined.  They  are  inter- 
itratifiecl  with  beds  of  sandstone  and  with  the  layers  of  gold-bearing 
longlomerate,  of  which  last  there  are  several  parallel  to  one  another  and 
ol  far  separated,  ranging  in  their  several  thicknesses  from  G  inches  to 
feet,  the  thickest  being  known  as  the  main  reef.  These  reefs  form  an 
ival  basin,— that  is,  they  dip  with  varying  angle  towards  a  centre,  and 
crop  out  at  their  up-turned  edges.  Johannesburg  is  situated  nearly  6,ocx3 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  an  elevated  ridge,  along  which  for  30  miles 
east*  and  nearly  the  same  westwards^  the  northern  outcrop  extends, 
curving  towards  the  south,  while  the  southern  edge  of  the  basm  appears 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  where  it  has  been  traced  for  a  distance  of  130 
miles.  There  a  shaft,  sunk  to  the  great  depth  of  2,400  feet,  found  the 
in  reef  with  undiminished  richness.  The  outcrop  of  the  reefs  stretches 
t  and  west  for  130  miles,  and  the  distance  between  north  and  south  is 
miles.  From  such  data  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  reefs  contain 
together  not  less  than  450  million  pounds  worth  of  gold.  The  con- 
lomerate  of  these  reefs  consists  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles  (which 
contain  no  gold),  and  pieces  of  sandstone  and  of  argillaceous  material, 
'ic  whole  cemented  together  into  a  very  hard  mass  by  iron  p>Tite5.  This 
St  is  the  matrix  in  which  the  gold  exists,  in  the  form,  for  the  most  part, 
if  minute  scarcely  visible  crystals.  To  a  depth  of  from  50  to  150  feet»  air 
and  moisture  have  acted  on  the  pyrilic  matter,  and  the  material  of  the 
reef  becoming  in  consequence  easily  disintegrated,  has  yielded  by  mere 
mechanical  treatment  most  of  its  gold,  whereas  by  the  same  operations 
on  the  underlying  hard,  tough  conglomerate,  only  about  half  its  gold 
could  be  obtained.  Hence,  after  breaking  up  the  ore,  the  pyritic  matter 
I  IS  sorted  out  and  transported  to  the  stamp  battery,  reduced  to  powder, 
^■firom  which  about  five<evghths  of  the  contained  gold  is  removed  by  quick- 
^^pilver.  The  residue  is  concentrated  by  washing  in  a  special  machine 
^^caJled  the  *'  Frue  vanner,"  and  the  concentrates^  after  roasting  in  order 
to  oxidize  base  metals,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  by 
!  which  the  gold  is  converted  into  a  soluble  chloride,  from  the  solution 
of  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate.  The  tailings^  slimes^ 
\  and  other  residues  arc  further  acted  on  by  a  solution  of  potassium 
j  cyanide,  which  dissolves  the  minute  remainmg  particles  of  gold,  and 
^^£rom  the  solution  the  metal  is  obtained  by  electrolysis.  By  these  supple- 
^^pentary  chemical  processes  the  total  of  the  gold  recovered  from  the  ore 
^^p  raised  to  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  all  that  chemical  analysis  shows   to 

^^m  When  it  is  said  that  the  reefs  are  arranged  in  a  basin-like  form,  it  must 

P     be   understood   that   this   applies   to   their  general   disposition,  for  the 

I      regularity  of  geometrical  shape  does  not  belong  to  geological  basins. 

There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  inclinations  of  the  reefs  :   at 

I      some  places  they  are  nearly  vertical,  but  generally  they  dip  towards  the 

centre  at  various  angles,  a  slope  between  25"  and  45*  being  quite  usual  ; 

and  the  inclination  becomes  less  and  less  the  deeper  they  go,  so  that  it 

is  presumed  that  the  beds  are  level  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.     In 

the  Randt  the  vertical  shaft  is  rather  the  exception,  the  entrance  to  the 

mine  usually  following  the  inclination  of  the  reefs,  and  the  trucks  of  ore 

arc  drawn  up  sloping  rails.     From  the  incHned  adits  horizontal  galleries 

are  excavated  right  and  left  at  various  depths  by  which  the  main  reef  is 
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worked,  and  there  are  cross  cuts  by  which  the  reefs  to  the  north  and 
south  may  be  reached.  The  most  active  district  of  the  Randt  is  that 
which  extends  eastward  of  Johannesburg,  where  a  long  succession  of  tall 
chimneys  and  winding  headgears  together  with  the  other  appurtenances 
are  visible.  But  there  is  nothing  of  a  picturesque  character  about  a  gold 
mine,  more  than  is  presented  by  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary  colliery. 

The  importance  of  the  Randt  gold-fields  does  not  consist  in  the  actual 
richness  of  the  crude  material,  which  indeed  in  places  here  and  there 
cannot  be  profitably  worked, — in  mining  parlance,  it  is  not  "  pay  ore." 
It  is  rather  the  great  ascertained  extent  of  these  gold-bearing  beds  and 
the  general  persistence  of  their  character  throughout  that  give  to  the 
Randt  its  uniaue  character  amongst  metalliferous  workings.  This 
contrasts  with  the  comparative  uncertainty  attending  the  exploitation  of 
auriferous  quartz  veins,  which  occur  in  detached  unconnected  patches, 
that  often  end  suddenly  where  least  expected.  There  are  in  the  Randt 
nearly  one  hundred  companies  working  mines,  and  of  these  there  are 
many  that  pay  very  handsome  dividends  on  their  original  capitaL  A  few 
pay  100  per  cent.,  while  a  considerable  number  distribute  25  per  cent 
and  upwards  ;  so  that  some  of  these  Gold  Companies  are  amongst  the 
richest  and  most  influential  financial  houses  in  the  world.  The  Randt  is 
second  only  to  the  United  States  in  the  quantity  it  adds  annually  to  the 
world's  production. 


DIAMONDS, 

T  N  ancient  times,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  only 
■*•  region  from  which  were  derived  all  the  diamonds  that  found  their  way 
to  Europe,  was  India,  where  Golconda  was  long  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
ductive mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  high  estimation  in  which 
fine  specimens  of  their  yield  were  held.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
these  mines  employed  60,000  persons,  it  is  said ;  and  in  other  districts 
of  India  diamond-seeking  has  also  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial. 
A  gradual  decrease  in  the  finds  of  Indian  diamonds  has  long  been 
observed,  and  the  supremacy  the  East  had  so  long  enjoyed  as  the 
purveyor  of  gems  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  trans- 
ferred to  another  hemisphere.  In  1727  the  diamond  was  first  discovered 
in  Brazil ;  or  rather,  we  might  say,  was  then  first  discerned  there.  For  the 
gold-seekers  in  washing  the  sands  of  certain  Brazilian  rivers  had  found 
numberless  specimens  which  they  either  threw  aside  as  worthless,  or, 
seeing  them  prettier  pebbles  than  the  rest,  used  them  as  counters  in  their 
card  games  ;  their  true  nature  was  not  recognized,  because  the  rough 
diamond  has  by  no  means  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  cut  and 
polished  brilliant  flashing  with  refractive  radiance.  It  must  have  been 
these  last,  and  not  diamonds  in  their  natural  state,  that  presented  them- 
selves to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  when  he  penned  the  line — 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  Jlamxng  mine. 

The  announcement  of  some  diamonds  having  been  found  in  America 
had  no  effect  on  the  prices  in  the  Indian  market,  but  the  exports  that 
soon  after  came  from  Brazil  in  great  abundance  quite  changed  Qie 
conditions  of  the  ttjade)  lot  VcixYl^  ^x^x.  ^V]  >]«»x%  \}DAk  valuft  was  estimated 
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at  no  less  than  j£i2,aoo,cxx)  sterling.  As  already  staled,  the  presence  of 
diamonds  in  Brazil  was  not  recognized  uniil  1727,  and  then  by  the 
accident  of  one  Lobo,  an  inhabitant  of  the  gold  district  of  Minas  Geriies, 
who  had  been  in  India  and  had  seen  rouj^^h  diamonds  there,  observing 
the  resemblance  ;  he  took  some  of  the  lirazilian  stones  to  Lisbon,  where 
their  identity  with  the  products  of  the  Indian  mines  was  established. 
But  the  European  dealers,  alarmed  lest  this  discovery  should  depreciate 
the  value  of  their  stocks  of  Indian  gems,  spread  a  report  that  the 
sO'Called  diamonds  from  Brazil  were  but  the  refuse  of  the  Indian  mines 
that  had  been  sent  to  Brazil.  This  had  the  effect  of  slopping  for  a  lime 
the  sale  of  the  Brazilian  diamonds  ;  but  the  traders  in  these  were  not 
above  taking  a  hint  from  their  rivals— yi/j  est  et  ab  kosie  eioari — for  they 
rried  their  diamonds  to  Bengal,  and  there  sold  them  as  Indian  stones 
Indian  prices.  For  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this  Brazil 
"was  by  far  the  most  productive  diamond  region  in  the  whole  world,  and 
especially  after  I754i  when  diamond-seekers  congregated  by  thousands  in 
the  very  rich  fields  of  Bahia,  a  district  of  Brazil.  N  or  have  the  places  above 
mentioned  been  by  any  means  the  only  localities  in  Brozi!  where  diamond- 
finders  have  been  at  work  ;  but  the  production  has  decreased  and  has  lost 
its  relative  importance  by  the  South  African  discoveries  that  about  1870 
caused  an  entire  change  in  the  diamond  industry,  and  the  high  prices 
of  the  Brazilian  gems  no  longer  capable  of  being  maintained,  the  fall  in 
value  has  rendered  the  workings  less  remunerative  than  formerly.  We 
ay  now  pass  over  with  mere  mention,  discoveries  of  diamondiferous 
stricts  in  North  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere. 
While  rejecting  as  entirely  inapplicable  and  inexcusable  by  any  stretch 
of  poetic  licence  the  it^viYitt  Jlaming  for  the  diamond  mine,  we  must 
question  whether  the  word  mine^  that  as  the  customary  word  we  have 
continued  to  use,  does  not  convey  an  equally  false  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  workings  to  which  hitherto  reference  has  been  made.  For  these 
in  most  cases  arc  nothing  more  than  holes,  ver>'  much  like  gravel  pits  in 
the  side  of  a  hill.  The  diamonds  which  have  so  far  been  in  question  are 
usually  found  among  allu\'ial  sands  or  gravels,  the  water-worn  fragments 
of  disintegrated  rocks.  These  are  in  many  cases  carried  down  by  rivers, 
and  the  diamonds  under  such  circumstances  are  \^ty  frecjuenily  accom- 
panied by  gold  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  search  for  gold  that  h^s  m  many  cases 
led  to  their  discovery.  In  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  which  extends  from 
\pril  to  October,  the  lessened  currents  of  certain  of  the  Brazilian  streams 
re  diverted  from  their  course  into  canals,  so  as  to  leave  dry  the  bed  of 
e  stream,  and  here  the  mud  is  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet 
more,  and  transported  near  the  washing  huts,  these  operations  being 
ntinued  throughout  the  dry  season.  When  this  is  over  the  digging  is 
cessarily  interrupted  by  great  volumes  of  water  that  fill  the  rivers  *And 
^  reams,  and  the  diamond-seekers  devote  their  attention  to  washing  the 
mud  that  has  been  collected.  About  one  cwt.  of  this  is  placed  in  a  long 
trough,  and  water  is  made  to  flow  in,  while  the  negro  labourer  stirs  up 
the  mass  with  his  hands,  until  the  water  runs  off  clear,  all  the  particles 
of  mud  having  been  washed  away.  The  residual  gravel  is  then  very  care- 
'  lly  examined,  stone  by  stone,  and  any  diamonds  found  are  handed  to 
e  overseer,  who  watches  all  proceedings  from  afi  elevated  seat.  These 
razilian  diamonds  are  mostly  of  a  small  size :   occision 


ireiy,  stones  of  quite  exceptional  value  are  found,  but 
io^ooo.     Formerly  when  in  the  Brazilian  fields  a  ncy 
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of  18  carats,  or  more  (18  carats =72  grains),  he  not  only  obtained  his 
freedom,  but  was  rewarded  with  gifts,  and  for  the  findinGC  of  smaller 
stones  commensurate  rewards  were  given.  The  value  of  a  diamond 
of  the  larger  sizes  depends  upon  so  many  adventitious  circumstances 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  one  to  state  the  money's  worth  of  an  18- 
carat  stone,  but,  considering  too  that  the  price  increases  in  a  more  rapid 
ratio  than  the  weight,  we  may  to  some  extent  draw  an  inference  from 
the  published  values  in  1867  of  smaller  Brazilian  brilliants,  perfectly 
white,  pure,  and  flawless,  when  one  of  5  carats  (20  grains)  in  weight 
was  pnced  at  ^^350.  As  the  rough  diamond  gives  a  brilliant  of  only 
half  Its  weight,  we  may  from  the  above  assume  an  i8-carat  stone  to 
be  worth  in  its  finished  state  at  least  ;£  1,000. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  are  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  diamond 
which  have  caused  it  to  be  so  highly  valued  as  an  adornment  all  the 
world  over  ;  and  here  it  will  be  proper  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  chemical  as  well  as  to  the  physical  character  of  the  diamond.  The 
most  obvious  and  attractive  quality  of  the  cut  brilliant  is  its  unsurpass- 
able lustre,  which  is  due  to  its  high  refractive  power.  In  a  section  of  our 
article  on  light  the  subject  of  refraction  has  been  dealt  with,  and  an 
explanation  given  of  the  index  of  refraction.  That  of  the  diamond  is  the 
highest  known,  being  2*50  to  275 ;  other  precious  stones  have  indices 
ranging  from  1*58  to  178  ;  those  of  glass  and  of  quartz  arc  between  1*50 
and  1*57.  It  follows  from  the  known  laws  of  refraction  that  the  limiting 
or  critical  angle  is  less  for  diamond  than  for  other  substances,  as,  for 
example,  glass,  for  the  posterior  surface  of  a  diamond  will  totally  reflect 
all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it  at  any  angle  with  the  normal  greater  than 
24° ;  glass  will  totally  reflect  only  when  the  incidence  is  greater  than 
about  42** :  hence  the  diamond  reflects  from  its  farther  surface  about  64 
per  cent,  of  rays  that  glass  similarly  situated  would  allow  to  pass  outwards 
without  reflection. 

Another  property  in  which  the  diamond  excels  all  other  substances  is 
hardness.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature  ;  for  a  diamond  will 
scratch  every  other,  but  by  none  can  it  be  scratched^  except  by  another 
diamond.  Not  but  that  by  the  application  of  a  file  the  edges  of  a 
diamond  or  brilliant  may  be  notched  and  broken  ;  but  this  would  be 
through  sheer  mechanical  force  tearing  the  substance,  and  would  be  a 
test  of  brittlenessy  not  of  hardness.  These  two  properties  have  not 
unfrequently  been  confounded,  as  when  it  was  foolishly  prescribed  as  a 
test  for  the  genuineness  of  a  diamond,  that  it  should  be  placed  on  an  anvil 
and  struck  with  a  hammer.  No  doubt  many  good  and  valuable  stones 
have  been  sacrificed  by  this  ignorant  treatment.  The  hardness  of  the 
diamond  does  not  prevent  its  being  reducible  to  powder  when  so  required. 
Again,  diamonds  are  sometimes  in  such  a  condition  of  internal  strain  that 
very  slight  shocks  are  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  separate  into  fragments. 
We  read  of  diamonds  that  are  suspected  to  be  in  this  condition  being 
packed  for  transmission  within  raw  potatoes.  The  extreme  hardness  of 
the  diamond  secures  it  from  all  those  accidental  abrasions  and  injuries 
to  which  softer  materials  arc  liable,  so  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  by  age 
or  use.     It  is  unaffected  also  by  any  chemical  substances. 

In  chemical  composition  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon,  one  of  the  most 
commonly  diffused  of  the  elementary  bodies,  as  it  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  of  all  organic  bodies,  and  of  a  vast  number 
of  mineral  substances.    Carbon  in  a  less  pure  form  also  occurs  naturally 
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as  erapkite^  plumbago  or  black  Uad^  and  \n  other  conditions  comes  inta 
ordinary  use  as  already  explained  in  our  article  on  Iron.  It  was  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  composition  of  the 
diamond  was  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated  French  chemist^  Lavoisier, 
who  actually  burnt  a  diamond  in  oxygen  gas,  and  found  the  resulting 
product  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas,  identical  with  that  obtained  by  similarly 
Duming  a  piece  of  charcoal.  Soon  afterwards  another  French  chemist, 
Clouet,  confirmed  Lavoisier's  conclusion  by  producing  steel  from  pure 
iron  and  diamond  heated  together,  an  experiment  of  much  significance 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  remarkable  relation  between  these 
substances,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  our  century.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Ciouet's  result  implies  a  fusion  of  the  diamond 
as  well  as  of  the  iron  in  the  act  of  entering  mto  chemical  combination. 

Like  nearly  every  solid  substance  of  definite  chemical  composition, 
this  pure  carbon  takes  the  crystalline  form.  The  phenomena  of  crystal- 
lization are  of  the  highest  interest  and  beauty,  for  in  them  we  see 
shapeless  matter  fashioning  itself  into  definite  and  often  perfect 
geometrical  solids,  as  if  it  had  been  wrought  by  the  hand  of  some 
mathematical  artist.  Every  substance  fonns  crystals  of  some  one  shape 
when  the  conditions  are  identical,  and  one  essential  condition  for  any 
crystallization  is  that  the  particles  should  be  capable  of  free  movement 
in  arranging  themselves,  and  this  condition  can  occur  only  when  the 
substance  is  in  the  stale  of  liquid  or  of  gas.  Crystals  are  commonly 
deposited  from  solutions  when  the  solvent  evaporates  or  is  cooled  down  ; 
or  they  are  formed  when  a  fused  substance  solidifies.  In  either  case  the 
crystals  are  the  larger  and  more  perfect  as  they  are  allowed  the  greater 
time  to  form.  Now,  carbon  in  any  of  its  conditions  has  been  found  to 
be  absolutely  infusible  and  insoluble,  and  therefore  the  origin  of  the 
diamond  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  scientific  men,  very  diverse  sur- 
mises having  been  propounded  on  this  subject.  Some  have  thought  it 
was  separated  from  carbonic  acid  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  electricity  ; 
others,  that  the  carbon  had  been  gasified  by  subterranean  heat ;  others, 
among  whom  were  Newton  and  the  German  chemist,  Liebig,  believed 
that  heat  had  nothing  to  do  with  it^  but  that  the  crystals  slowly  separated 
from  vegetable  matters  (hydro-carbons)  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
under  some  unknown  conduions  ;  others,  that  the  diamond  crystallized 
out  from  liquid  carbonic  acid,  holding  under  pressure  some  unknown 
form  of  carbon  in  solution  ;  others,  that  carbon  was  ejected  by  volcanic 
action  in  a  fused  state  ;  and  so  on.  We  hope  to  show  that  the  problem 
has  at  length  been  solved,  and  how. 

The  shapes  of  the  natural  cr>'stals  of  the  diamond  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  of  the  cut  brilliants.  The  most  frequently  met 
with  of  the  former  is  the  octahedron,  or  eight-sided  figure,  such  as  would 
result  from  two  square  pyramids  joined  base  to  base,  the  triangles  fonn- 
in^  the  sides  of  the  pyramids  being  of  such  a  height  that  the  three 
pairs  of  opposite  points  are  equidistant  one  from  another,  so  that  the 
octahedron  enclosed  in  a  cube  would  have  an  apex  in  the  middle  of  each 
surface  of  the  cube.  There  are  other  shapes  of  diamond  cr>'stals,  but 
they  arc  all  related  to  the  cube,  that  is,  they  are  all  obtainable  from  the 
cube  by  successively  slicing  off  edges  and  angles.  The  natural  diamond 
sometimes  has  as  many  as  48  {'i^c^^  formed  by  surh  a  process.  This  will 
easily  be  understood  by  the  reader  if  he  will  take  a  cube  of  common  soap 
and  perform  on  it  these  operations  gradually  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking 
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care  always  to  make  the  new  faces  he  produces  equally  inclined  to  the 
adjoining  ones.  He  may  begin  by  cutting  off  a  tiny  piece  from  one 
corner  of  the  cube,  forming  a  small  equilateral  triangle  ;  then  let  him  do 
the  same  at  two  opposite  corners,  and  again  at  all  the  eight  comers. 
Then  he  should  make  the  cuts  larger  and  larger,  always  producing  equal 
sized  equilateral  triangles  so  long  as  these  can  be  formed.  In  every  case 
he  will  have  shaped  out  such  forms  as  belong  to  diamond  crystals. 
Instead  of  this,  he  may  pare  off  one  or  more  edges  of  the  cube,  or  he  may 
in  various  ways  combine  the  two  operations,  and  he  will  probably  be 
surprised  at  the  variety  of  forms  producible  in  this  manner,  all  derived 
from  the  original  cube  and  all  representing  possible  forms  of  natural 
diamonds,  and  indeed  those  of  any  substance  that  crystallizes  in  the 
cubical  system.  A  model  of  the  diamond  octahedron  can  be  readily  made 
from  the  description  already  given,  and  the  whole  series  of  operations 
will  constitute  an  elementary  but  very  instructive  lesson  in  the  science 
of  crystallography. 

Diamonds  are  liable  to  occur  with  every  imaginable  distortion,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognizable  by  their  external  form.  A  very  pure  smooth 
uncut  diamond,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Mattam  in  Borneo,  is  shaped 
exactly  like  a  pear,  two  inches  in  length.  By  the  way,  battles  have  been 
fought  for  the  possession  of  this  gem,  and  it  is  said  that  ;£2oo,cxx>  was 
vainly  offered  for  it  The  diamond,  notwithstanding  its  hardness,  splits 
with  comparative  ease  in  certain  planes,  and  by  such  cleavage  (a  property 
common  to  all  crystals)  the  octahedral  form  commonly  emerges.  It 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  art  of  cutting 
the  diamond  into  regular  facets  was  practised,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  the  aid  of  diamond  powder,  prepared  by  crushing  fragments  and 
faulty  stones  in  a  hard  steel  mortar.  The  first  operation  is  to  split  the 
stone  by  its  natural  cleavage,  and  the  rough  facets  so  produced  of  two 
diamonds  are  ground  together  until  they  are  quite  smooth.  The  grind- 
ing of  other  facets  and  the  polishing  are  effected  on  horizontal  discs  of 
steel  making  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  overspread  with  diamond 
powder  mixed  with  olive  oil. 

The  external  surface  of  the  diamond  in  its  natural  state  is  often  very 
rough,  the  stone  being  always  coated  with  a  more  or  less  opaque  crust, 
so  that  its  translucent  interior  is  concealed  or  veiled  ;  but  when  the 
reflection  from  its  inner  surfaces  pierces  this  veil  it  glows  as  if  lighted 
from  within,  giving  that  peculiar  appearance  which  is  called  its  *'fire." 
The  surfaces  of  the  diamond  crystals  are  very  often  curved  instead  of 
being  flat,  and  the  dodecahedral  shape,  when  this  is  the  case,  takes  on  an 
almost  globular  appearance.  Diamonds  of  all  colours  are  found,  as  well 
as  the  highly  esteemed  colourless  stones.  Yellow  ones  of  various  tints 
are  frequent, — orange,  brown,  and  pink  are  not  very  rare  ;  but  red,  green, 
blue,  and  black  are  almost  unique,  at  least  in  a  condition  to  form  large 
and  perfect  gems,  and  are  accordingly  much  prized.  The  black  diamonds 
found  in  Borneo  are  so  hard  that  ordinary  diamond  powder  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  them  ;  they  have  to  be  manipulated  with  their  own  dust. 
The  nature  of  the  substances  that  impart  these  colours  to  the  diamond 
has  never  been  made  out ;  they  must  be  excessively  small  in  quantity. 
When  a  diamond  is  burnt  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas  by  aid  of  a  large  burn- 
ing glass  or  otherwise,  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  ash  remains,  and 
this  often  retains  the  shape  of  the  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  most  delicate 
network ;  and  of  the  composition  of  th«^  ^^^h,  this  much  has  been  made 
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AW  :  it  contain*!  silica  and  iron.  We  shall  Jind  that  the  presence  of  the 
pi  nameti  element,  although  but  in  the  merest  trace,  is  not  without 
igniticance- 

The  purely  uiiiiianan  uses  of  the  diamond  are  few,  but  of  importance, 

the   most  familiar   is   in   the  gkizier's   tool  for  cutting   glass,   and   in 

onnection  with  this  we  may  mention  a  fact  not  generally  known,  namely, 

bat  though  any  point  of  a  diamond  will  scrtUch  glass,  it  is  only  by  a  natural 

E>ini  of  the  crystal,  and  that  point  of  a  .certain  shape,  that  glass  can  be 

ML    Another  kind  of  diamond,  valueless  as  a  gem,  has  been  turned  to 

pood  account  in  Major  Beaumont's  invention,  described  in  our  section 

6n  Kock  Drilling  Machines,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.      Minute 

iiamonds  are  employed  for   writing    on   glass,  for  very   fine  engrav- 

Jlig,  etc. 

Having  now  said  sufficient  about  diamonds  in  general  to  give  the 
^reader  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  yet  but  little  more  than  was  needed 
to  mi  part  the  information  necessary  for  following  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  theme,  we  approach  the  discoveries  in  this  connection  which 
have  specially  distinguished  our  century.  We  must  transfer  the  reader's 
aiteaiion  to  South  Africa,  and  if  he  can  refer  to  any  recent  mat>  of  that 
region,  particularly  to  one  showing  its  physical  features,  it  will  be  of 
advantage, 

1  n  1 867  some  children,  playing  near  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  found 
what  they  thought  to  be  merely  a  pebble  prettier  than  the  rest.    A  neigh- 
bour seeing  the  stone  in  the  children's  possession,  obtained  it  from  their 
mother  for  a  trifle.     It  pai»sed  through  several  hands,  and  was  bought  at 
last  by  the  Governor  of  the  colony  for  ^500,    The  discovery  shortly  after- 
Iwards  of  other  diamonds  in  the  same  locahty  attracted  numbers  of  persons 
[to  the  district,  and  especially  to  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River,  which  speedily 
ecame  the  scene  of  a  great  search  for  diamonds.    Though  this  search  was 
confined  to  merely  the  surf^ice  of  the  soil,  it  was  attended  with  consider- 
able success,  and  many  fine  diamonds  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  ea^er 
"cekers.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  stones  for  its  great  size,  which 
quailed  that  of  a  w^alnut,  was  discovered  by  a  Kafiir.   When  this  gem  had 
finally  reached  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  of  London,  its 
value  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  ^£2 5,000.     News  of  these  discoveries 
having  spread,  a  rush  set  in  for  the  diamond-fields  of  the  Vaal  River,  and 
j       the  banks  of  this  stream  soon  presented  an  animated  spectacle-    Europeans 
flocked  to  the  spot,  London  jewellers  sent  agents,  and  the  inevitable  Jews 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  purchase  the  precious  gems  from  the  lucky  finders* 
\       It  turned  out  that  many  of  the  larger  stones  had  a  slightly  yellow  tinge, 
^^bparying  in  different  specimens  from  the  palest  straw  to  a  decided  amber 
^(eolour,  and,  as  this  detracted  greatly  from  their  value,  no  little  disappoint- 
^^ment  and  loss  were  sometimes  experienced  when  the  gems  came  to  be 
sold  in  London  and  Paris. 

One  of  the  first  settlements  which  sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
liver  was  a  place  called  Pniel,  of  which  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
om  Fig  332,  which  is  copied  from  a  sketch  actually  taken  from  the  win- 
lows  of  jardine's  Hotel.    It  was  then  only  a  Httle  straggling  village,  chiefly 
fwoodcn  sheds  or  corrugated  iron  erections,  with  but  two  or  three  more  sub- 
bintial  structures.   The  diamonds  which  were  found  in  this  neighbourhood 
obtained  from  gravel  which  lay  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  rising  from 
J  river.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  search  for  diamonds  in  these  gravels 
tjimplc  enough.    The  first  operation  was  the  washing  of  the  material* 
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In  order  to  remove  s-md  and  din,  and  this  process  was  usually  pr 

the  margin  of  the  nvcr,  where  the  gravel  was  brought  down  tn  c 

posited  m  a  suitable  place,  at  which  a  cradle  was  erected.     Hie 

simply  a  strong  wo*>den  framing  sustaining  sieves  of  wire  work  or  ,  1 

metal;  placed  one  above  the  other,  those  at  the  top  having  the  U;gcit 

meshes,  so  that  the  lowest  would  only  permit  sand  or  N-ery  small  pebbles  to 


Fig,  iii,^Pniil^fromJardin/5  Hot€l{c,  1870). 

pass  through.  The  cradle  was  capable  of  receiving  a  rocking  movctncnl»aiid 
while  the  gravel  was  thus  sorted,  water  was  freely  poured  on  the  uppei 
most  layer,  so  that  the  stuff  was  in  a  short  time  thoroughly  cleansed 
sorted*  When  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  gravel  was  thrown  in  succ 
sive  lots  on  a  table,  at  which  the  digger  sat  and  rapidly  examined  it  for 
diamonds  by  help  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  iron  (see  Fig,  328).  The  larger 
gems  were  readily  detected,  and  indeed  could  be  picked  out  from  among 
the  pebbles  on  the  sieve  before  the  stuff  was  thrown  on  the  sorting -table. 
Crystals  of  quartz,  which  sometimes  glisten  among  the  mass,  often  excited 
groundless  delight  in  the  bosom  of  the  inexperienced  worker. 

On  the  payment  of  certain  fees,  the  digger  obL^ined  a  **claim,"^ — ^that  is, 
he  acquired  the  right  of  working  an  assigned  portion  of  the  soil.  But  if 
the  claim  had  been  left  un worked  for  a  week,  it  might  be,  in  mining  par- 
lance, **jumped*'^ — that  is,  any  person  might  take  possession  of  it,  or  jump 
into  it,  on  procuring  a  proper  licence. 

Since  the  first  rush  of  diamond-seekers  to  the  river-banks,  the  stones 
were  abundantly  found  elsewhere,  namely,  at  the  **dry  diggings,"  where 
the  soil,  dug  out  with  a  pick  or  shovel,  was  sifted  first  through  rough 
sieves,  afterwards  through  sieves  having  fine  wire  meshes  The  sieve,  in 
such  cases,  was  often  suspended  by  thongs  of  hide  between  two  upright 
poles,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  333,  The  miner  was  thn-.  rn:>}.lr(J 
to  swing  the  sieve  rapidly  about,  until  the  sand  and  dirt  were  J* 

when  the  remaining  gravel  was  emptied  on  the  sorting-table  i  n  r 

before  described.  As  the  idea  was  formerly  entertained  tf 
only  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  early  miners  scl 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface.  But  it  was  - 
so  far  from  it  being  true  that  diamonds  are  present  in  ^m 
only,  the  finest  stones  are  met  with  at  considerable 
defined  limit  can  be  assigned ;  thus  in  sinking  a  well  I 
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been  found  at  100  ft»  below  the  surface*  When  these  facts  became  known, 
many  of  the  abandoned  claims  were  worked  over  again  down  10  a  depth 
of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 


Fig.  Ill'— Sifting  at  ifu  ^^ Dry  Diggings^^  (c\  1870). 


The  rapid  rise  of  localities  under  such  conditions  maybe  illustrated  by 
be  case  of  Du  Toit's  Pan^  which  is  the  centre  of  a  dry-digging  district, 
[id  grew  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  fVom  nothing  to  be  a  town 
iving  several  large  hotels,  two  churches,  several  public  billiard-rooms, a 
Dspital,  and  a  theatre.  In  ! 87 1  the  clahtts  at  this  place,  each  30  ft.  square, 
Bid  at  prices  varying  from  £1  to  /50 — the  person  who  worked  a  claim 
lying  also  a  small  monthly  sum  for  the  licence.  But  those  who  were 
Bcky  enough  to  have  obtained  the  first  possession  of  the  claims  at  another 
llinous  dry-digging  locality^  named  Colesberg  Kopje,  at  the  cost  of  only 
lie  licence  at  los.  per  month,  must  have  been  still  more  fortunate,  and  have 
alized  an  enormous  percentage  on  their  investments  ;  for,  four  months 
Afterwards  the  ruling  prices  at  the  last  mentioned  place  were  /2,ooo  and 
j4,ocx>  per  claim.  This  great  increase  in  value  cannot  be  wondered  at,  ii 
i  accounts  related  of  the  value  of  the  diamonds  found  here  are  true.  For 
stance,  it  is  stated  that  one  individual,  who  just  before  the  great  rush 
[  bought  a  claim  for  ^£50,  found  in  it  diamonds  worth  £20^000,  Coles- 
erg  has  become  a  populous  town,  with  good  buildings  and  regularly 
iltd'Oul  streets,  while  a  great  camp  of  tents  and  other  temporary  structures 
ill  surround  it  on  all  sides. 
At  all  the  towns  above-mentioned  newspapers  were  published,  relating 
liicfly  to  matters  interesting  to  the  miners — giving,  for  example,  lists  of 
^  with  the  names  of  the  lucky  finders.  It  is  curious  that  the  term 
oondiferous"  has,  in  these  localities,  come  to  be  used  as  a  general 
noting  excellence  of  any  kind*     Thus^  when  it  is  desired  to  appjy 
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ar\  epithet  of  superlative  praise  to  a  Dickaxe  or  to  a  piece  of 
this  significant  adjective  is  made  use  oi ;  and  a  salesman  in  in 
fields  will  not  hesitate  lo  speak  of  diamamii/erom  coats  and  U- 
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Fia  iiJ^.—Tk€  Vaal  River,  from  Sptme  Kopje  {c.  1870X 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  early  diamond -seekers  at  the  Cape  followed 

very  primitive  methods,  by  simply  washing  in  sieves  the  : ^  -"-^  -  tnd 

shovelled  out  of  the  river  banks  j  and  indeed^  it  was  only  \  ^  i« 

they  beijan  to  dij^c  deeper  that  their  working  seems  enUL...  .  >  ..-.  .  ...led 
mining*  The  "dry-digging'^  operations  began  at  the  smce  famous  Du 
Toifs  Pan,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  Boer  farmer  finding  lo  his  great 
surprise  diamonds  sticking  in  the  walls  of  his  house,  which  had  been 
built  of  mud.  When  the  locality  of  this  mud  was  examined  by  digginjij, 
more  diamonds  were  found  ;  and  when  the  excavation  was  concmued 
downwards,  still  more.  At  this  place  and  at  four  others,  all  within  a 
circuit  of  less  than  four  miles  diameter,  have  been  developed  the  richest 
diamond  mines  in  the  world,  throwing  into  the  shade  the  produce  of  all 
the  river  gravel  washings  ;  and  what  is  siill  more  remarkable^  showmg  no 
signs  of  exhaustion  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  working,  but  ralher  ihe 
contrary.      The  locality  soon  presented  a  scene  of  the  r  i** 

industr>',  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  town  sprang  up  whi;  jce 

become  celebrated  all  the  world  over — Kimberley,  the  diamond  4  ipuaL 
Kimberley  is  situated  at  the  northern  part  of  the  British  lerritorv*  known 
as  Cape  Colony,  not  far  within  its  boundarv%  and  about  14  mdes  from 
the  V'aal  River,  in  Lat  28"  43'  S.,  Long.  24''  46'  E.  It  lies  tn  a  nonh-casterly 
direction  from  Cape  Town,  at  a  di'iiancc  of  abo^^  ^  -^  nM---  vv),^n 
the  existence  of  diamonds  at  the  Cape  became  kn  of 

strangers  seeking  fortune  set  in  to  a  land  thai  h.i„  ...  ^^  :  :  .  the 
attractions  to  colonists  that  America  and  Australia  did*      Before  the 
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establishment  of  the  overland  route  opened  a  more  direct  way  to  India, 
China,  and  Australia,  Cape  Colony  owed  whatever  importance  it  had  to 
its  position  as  a  provisioning  and  coaling  station  for  ships  and  steamers. 
As  a  British  settlement  it  was  little  regarded,  and  its  somewh«it  somnolent 
condition  would  have  been  deepened  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1S69,  had  not  the  diamond  discovery  in  that  very  same  year  brought 
about  a  great  change.  But  the  early  diamond-seekers  found  their  land 
of  promise  a  wilderness  without  roads  and  without  habitations,  for  the 
development  of  civilization  did  not  then  extend  far  from  the  coast.  It 
is  true,  that  here  and  there,  at  great  distances  apart,  a  few  primitive 
■^aissioniiry  stations  might  be  found,  like  that  of  Pniel  shown  in  one  of 
lOr  cuts,  which  also  represent  the  inhospitable  aspect  of  the  country*  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  pluck  of  the  adventurers,  who,  though  unversed 
in  their  quest,  encountered  in  its  prosecution  prolonged  toils  and  many 
hardships.  But  they  were  young  men,  and  their  perseverance  gained  its 
reward.  They  came  from  all  parts :  from  Britam,  from  America,  from 
Australia,  from  Germany,  even  from  Russia. 

The  finding  at  Du  Toit*s  Pan,  and  at  contiguous  places,  of  diamonds 
at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  led  to  geological  examina* 
tions  of  the  district,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  discoveries  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  as  will  now  be  explained,  with  first  a 
few  words  about  the  external  features  of  the  country. 

A  traveller  directing  his  steps  northward  from  the  sea-shore  at  almost 
any  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Cape  Colony  will  be  faced  by  several 
successive  ranges  of  mountains,  or  what  will  appear  to  be  such,  running 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  of  no  great  elevation.  When  he  has 
reached  the  summits  of  these  heights  he  will  not  find  corresponding  decliv- 
ities on  the  northern  side,  but  nearly  level  plains,  bounded  northwards  by 
other  similar  ranges.  Supposing  him  to  set  out  at  a  point,  say,  \  50  miles 
cast  of  Cape  Agulhas  (the  most  southern  point  of  Africa),  he  will,  about 
50  miles  from  the  shore,  have  reached  the  top  of  the  third  of  the  great 
escarpments  which  rise  up  like  the  stages  of  a  gigantic  terrace,  and  having 
thus  gained  the  ridge  of  the  Black  Mountains,  he  will  see  one  of  these 
almost  level  plains  stretching  before  him  a  breadth  of  So  miles,  for  the 
most  part  and  and  inhospitable,  with  a  much  greater  length  east  and 
west,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  portion  of  the  range  of  elevations 
tliat  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  runs  through  Cape  Colony  to  Delagoa 
Bay  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  a  distance  from  it  between  100  and 
1 50  miles.     This  extensive  plain  is  known  as  the  Groot  Karoo  (Great 

roo), — karoo  being  the  generic  name  for  such  plains  in  South  Africa. 

er  crossing  the  Great  Karoo,  our  traveller,  on  mounting  the  last  far* 

ching  step  of  the  Brobdignagian  staircase,  may  find  himself  on  the 
summit  of  the  Nieuveldt  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  ] 0,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  attained  in  several  widely  separated  stages  within  a 
distance  of  140  miles.  From  the  summit  of  these  elevations  there  is 
no  descent  by  terraces  northwards,  but  the  high  table-land  or  plateau 
stretches  away  for  hundreds  of  miles,  descending  by  only  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  Orange  River,  but  maintaining  an  average  attitude  of  nearly 
6,000  feet,  and  ejctending  far  beyond  the  Orange  River  towards  the 
Ecjuator.  Kiiiiberley  is  situated  about  50  miles  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  and  4,042  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

It  was  soon  observed  that  the  Karoos  had  common  geological 
characters,  consisting  in  a  certain  series  of  shales,  coal,  hmestoncs,  etc. 
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and  this  scries  naturally  came  to  be  called  the  "Karoo  formation,'' just 
as  we  in  England  speak  of  the  Wealden  formation,  etc ;  and  it  was  found 
that  it  extended  over  a  greater  part  of  Central  South  Africa,  covering  an 
area  of  at  least  200,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  thickness  of  5,000 
feet.  The  reader  need  not  imagine  that  a  boring  nearly  a  mile  in  depth 
had  to  be  made  for  the  ascertainment  of  this  last  dimension,  if  he  will 
remember  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph  about  escarpments 
of  the  rocks  looking  everywhere  towards  the  coast.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  beds  were  originally  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  a 
vast  fresh-water  lake,  or  inland  sea,  far  back  in  geological  times.  But 
here  we  need  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  development  of  the  Karoo 
beds  about  Kimberley.  There  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  sandy  soil  of 
a  red  colour,  for  it  contains  much  iron.  Below  this  there  is  a  layer  of 
decomposed  basalt,  also  containing  much  iron,  its  thickness  varying  from 
20  to  90  feet.  This  lies  upon  a  bed  of  very  combustible  shale,  with 
carbon  and  iron  pyrites,  250  feet  thick,  which  from  its  great  development 
here  is  known  as  Kimberley  shale  ;  then,  after  a  conglomerate  stratum 
10  feet  thick,  is  found  a  very  hard  compact  rock,  resembling  hornblende, 
extending  400  feet  downwards,  and  resting  on  another  hard  rock  of 
quartz,  also  400  feet  in  depth.  These  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  but 
dipping  a  little  towards  the  north.  In  speaking  of  them  collectively  we 
may  use  the  local  term  of  the  miners  and  call  them  "  the  reef." 

Now,  there  are  a  few  certain  spots  near  Kimberley,  and  two  or  three 
elsewhere,  in  which  the  strata  forming  "  the  reef"  are  not  found,  but 
something  quite  different.  These  may  be  compared  to  large  dry  wells, 
extending  vertically  downwards  to  unknown  depths,  which  have  been 
filled  up  with  matters  from  below.  They  are  called  pipesy  but  they 
are  uncommonly  large  ones  ;  for  though  of  a  somewhat  irregular  circular 
or  oval  shape,  their  diameters  range  from  200  to  500  feet.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that  the  enclosing  reef  presents  itself  as  a  smooth  wall,  as 
the  name  "pipe"  might  suggest.  These //^^j  are  true  diamond  mines. 
They  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  eruptive  action  originating 
from  below  at  a  great  depth,  and  this  was  not  by  the  escape  of  red-hot 
lava  or  other  molten  rocks,  but  by  that  of  steam  or  other  gases.  It  is 
known  that  the  eruptive  forces  acted  from  below,  for  the  edges  of  some  of 
the  strata  are  seen  in  places  in  the  walls  of  the  reef  that  surround  the 
pipes  to  be  turned  a  little  upwards.  It  is  known  that  the  erupted  matter 
was  not  molten  lava  or  rock,  for  the  shale  and  other  strata  show  none  of 
those  changes  of  character  near  the  pipes  which  would  have  resulted 
from  igneous  action,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  gas  or  steam  that 
escaped  by  these  pipes  could  not  have  been  highly  heated.  It  must 
therefore  have  forced  its  way  through  the  strata  by  enormous  tension  or 
pressure,  and  this  either  at  one  terrific  outburst  or  possibly  by  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  smaller  volcanic  chimneys.  These  blow-holes 
are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  subterranean  debris,  as  if  mud  had  been 
forced  up  from  below,  carrying  with  it  an  extraordinary  variety  of  rock 
fragments  and  cr>*stallizcd  minerals.  These  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
a  biuish-green  colour  much  resembling  indurated  clay  (but  nearly  as  hard 
as  ordinary  sandstone),  and  this  on  long  exposure  to  the  weather 
crumbles  down  to  a  yellow  friable  substance.  More  than  eighty  different 
kinds  of  minerals  of  the  volcanic  class  have  been  found  in  this  breccia^  as 
it  is  termed  by  geologists,  and  it  is  remarked  that  these  fragments  could 
'^t  have  been  exposed  to  any  great  heat,  for  their  edges  show  no  signs  of 
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fusion.  There  are  abo  emb€dd(?d  in  the  agglutinating  substance  large 
masses  of  tfje  surrounding  strata^  sometimes  having  an  area  of  several 
thousand  square  feet,  and  these  are  called  in  miners*  parlance  **tlaating 
recf.^  The  cementing  material  is  named  *'  blue  ground,"  and  the  same 
when  crumbled  down  by  exposure  is  known  as  **  yellow  ground."  These 
colours  are  due  to  oxides  of  iron,  which  in  the  unaltered  ground  give 
the  blue-green  tint,  being  lower  oxides  ;  but  are  converted  by  absorption 
of  oxygen  into  yellow  and  higher  oxides.  The  upper  part  of  the  pipes  is 
filled  to  a  depth  of  about  70  feet  with  **  yellow  ground,"  produced  by  the 
penetration  of  atmospheric  influences,  lilue  ground  and  yellow  ground 
ahkc  contain  diamonds ,  and  the  yield  of  these  is  pretty  regular  at  all  depths 
in  the  same  mine  (some  have  been  explored  down  to  nearly  2,cwofecti, 

though  it  varies  considerably  from  one  mine  to  another,  and  in  some 

le  east  side  is  often  richer  than  the  west.  Thus  in  one  load  (i,6c»  lbs/) 
^(wnd  irony  Du  Toit's  Pan,  in  1890,  the  quantity  of  diamonds  found 
averaged  less  than  2  grains  (o'5  caratj,  while  Kimbcrley  yielded  r25  to 
t'S  carats  (5  to  6  grains}.  It  is  singtiiar  that  the  stones  from  mines  quite 
close  together  are  so  distinctly  different  in  character,  that  the  Kimberley 
merchants  can  tell  at  once  the  source  of  any  particular  parcel.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  blue  mud  was  not  forced  up  the  several  pipes  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  carrying  with  it  diamonds  from  one  birthplace. 

The  existence  of  the  diamondiferous  pipes  is  pointed  out  by  no 
indication  on  the  surface^  which  is  covered  nearly  uniformly  with  the  red 
sandy  soil  already  spoken  of;  although  indeed  the  site  of  the  Kimberley 
mine  was  marked  by  a  slight  elevation,  and  that  of  Du  Toit's  Pan  by 
none  of  the  depressions  there  called  pans^  which,  at  least  in  the  wet 
season,  are  receptacles  for  surface  water.  The  Wesselton  mine,  which 
was  found  only  m  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  about  a  mile  from  Du 
Toit's  Pan,  also  showed  a  surface  depression,  and  that  had  been  utilised 
as  a  depositing  place  for  dr}'  rubbish*  At  a  later  period  the  **  Leicester 
mine"  was  accidentally  discovered  40  miles  aw^ay.  At  Jagersfontein, 
in  the  Orange  River  Free  Slate,  60  miles  from  the  Kimberley  mines, 
15  another  pipe  which  yields  the  finest  diamonds  of  any,  commanding 
prices  nearly  the  double  of  those  paid  for  the  De  Beers  and  Kimberley 
gems,  being  in  fact  their  nearest  commercial  rival.  The  proprietorship 
of  the  Kimberley  group  having  in  1889  become  united  in  the  hands  of  one 
company,  known  as  the  *'De  ileers  Consolidated  Mines,"  this  company 
ts  able  practically  to  control  the  diamond  market,  as  it  has  sometimes 
turned  out  in  a  year  as  much  as  3  million  carats  of  diamonds,  which  sell 
for  about  /3,5oo,ooo.  Up  to  the  end  of  T892,  10  tons  of  diamonds  had 
been  derived  from  these  mines,  representing  a  value  of  j/^6o,ooo,ock> 
sterling.     In  1895,  the  De  Beers  Com|>any  sold  diamonds  to  the  amount 

.;^3, 105,958,  the  total  expense  of  working  for  that  year  being  / 1,704,8 13, 
he  net  profit  was  j^i,4oi,i45.      The  effect  of  consolidating   all   the 

imberley  diamond  interest  into  the  De  Beers  Company  has  been  to 

give  an  almost  complete  monopoly  to  this  last,  which  has  however  found 

,t    ,1,  M.i«  ^i^.^ous  to  restric^t  its  production  to  an  annual  output  of  about 

in  value,  as  the  putting  of  a  larger  quantity  of  diamonds  on 

u  Ml  lid  cause  lowering  of  their  price,  and  a  diminution  of  the 

The  reason  is,  that  though  the  world  at  large  annually 

u  4  and  4^  million  pounds  sterling  in  the  purchase  of 

nds,  yet  it  would  nut  by  a  reduction  in  their  price  be  induced  to 

i  proportionately  more.     The  company  are  sufficiently  supplied  by 


only  two  of  their  mines,  the  Kimbcrley  and  the  De  Bc^rs,  the  expenses 
of  working^  these  being  also  relatively  smaller  than  is  the  case  with  the 
others.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  quantities  r'  r*  nH 
that  have  so  far  been  produced  from  the  world's  greatest  !  ag 

out  Borneo,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Australia,  etc.,  as  coju^j^i  .u,dy 
insignificant.  Estimated  produce  of  India,  from  the  remotest  pcnod,  lo 
miUion  carats;  of  Brazil  (since  1728),  12  million  carats;  of  Souti 
Africa,  in  only  19  years,  57  million  carats* 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Kimberley  mine  (July  1871)  it  was 
divided  into  about  500  claims,  each  31  feet  square,  and  between  these 
were  roadways  across  ;  but  when  the  claims  were  excavated  to  a  deptli 
of  TOO  feet  or  more  the  roadways  became  unsafe,  and,  the  "blue 
ground^'  underneath  them  being  too  tempting  always  to  be  left  for 
their  support,  they  began  to  fall  in,  and  the  mine  was  often  threatened 
with  ruin  from  this  cause.  The  state  of  things  became  still  worse  when 
the  unsupported  walls  of  the  *'pipe**  itself  began  to  collapse,  so  that  by 
1878  a  quarter  of  the  claims  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  reef.  These 
falls  continued,  and  although  very  large  sums  were  year  after  year 
expended  in  removing  the  fallen  reef,  the  cost  amounting  in  18S2  to 
2  million  pounds  sterling,  it  was  found  at  last  that  ver>'  few  of  the  claims 
could  be  regularly  worked,  and  when  in  1883  a  tremendous  fall  of 
250,000  cubic  yards  of  reef  took  place,  covering  half  the  area  of  the  mine, 
it  became  necessary  to  adopt  another  mode  of  working,  namely,  a  r^ilar 
system  of  underground  mming.  V^ertical  shafts  were  sunk  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  pipe  itself,  and  tunnels  from  these  earned 
through  at  different  levels,  with  a  system  of  galleries  so  arranged  thai  all 
the  "blue  ground'*  is  removable  without  danger  to  the  miners.  The 
whole  mine  is  illuminated  by  electric  lights,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
labour  are  carried  on  by  distinct  sets  of  workmen,  some  of  whom  drill 
holes  for  the  reception  of  dynamite  cartridges,  others  shovel  the  maleriiil 
into  trucks,  others  again  wheel  the  trucks  along  tram  lines^  which 
converge  to  a  space  where  their  contents  are  discharged  into  skips  hold* 
ing  four  truck  loads,  in  which  they  are  hoisted  to  the  surface  at  about 
the  rate  of  400  loads  per  hour.  This  goes  on  day  and  night,  the  miners 
working  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each»  About  8,000  persons  are 
employed,  6,500  of  whom  are  blacks. 

Fig.  334*1  is  a  sketch  section  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mine,  approxiiD- 
ately  to  scale,  and  a  glance  at  this  will  elucidate  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion. The  thick  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  show  the  positions  of  the 
shafts  and  galleries  that  have  at  various  times  been  exeavated,  the  lowest 
gallery  being  connected  with  a  shaft  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
pipe,  towards  the  right,  but  out  of  the  range  of  the  sketch.  The  fnnged 
lines  at  the  top,  with  dales,  give  some  idea  of  the  forms  of  tlie  excavations 
until  the  final  fall  of  reef  that  determined  the  resort  to  subtcrraneaji 
working. 

When  the  *'blue  ground"  has  come  to  the  surface,  how  arc  the 
diamonds  to  be  extracted  from  the  hard  mass  ?  how  can  a  stone  of  a  few 
grains  weight  be  found  amongst  1,600  lbs.  of  miscellaneous  matter — t 
thing  perhaps  not  larger  than  a  peppercorn  in  four  cubic  feet  of  compact 
material  ?  The  **  blue  ground ''  is  spread  out  on  levelled  and  carenilly 
prepared  areas  caWed*^^  d^po^vvxTv^^oQts^^  ■a^^^'CtvtL^t.^'iSxitx'ai.C^w  tnonths* 
exposure  aUbut  theNex^  Wtdt^xv^t^:*^  c^i>M:c^^t^«^N^^%;?stT8i3aas^^ 
action  being  accdetav^ii  ^^7  tvxtrCm^  v\x^  m^x^xx-aSv  ^n«  ^xv\.\^xv«^^ 
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occasional  waterings.     The  **b!ue  ground"  from  the  Dc  Beers  mine 
equires  at  least  six  months  of  this  treatment,  and  it  contains  a  certain 


Fig.  334^1. — Sketch  Section  of  the  KimberUy  Diamond  Mine. 


ortion  of  refractory  lumps  that  would  not  disintegrate  in  perhaps  less 
two  years.    These  lumps  are  coarsely  crushed  between  rollersj  and 
he  fragments  are  spread  over  slowly  moving  tables,  from  which  any 
Sirgcr  diamonds  are  picked  off;  the  fragments  left  go  through  smaller 
rushers,  and  are  subjected  to  still  greater  concentration.     The  deposit- 
fig  floors  of  the  De  Beers  n:iine  are  laid  out  as  rectangles,  600  yards  long 
200  yards  wide,  each  holding  about   50,000  loads.      They  occupy 
_^everal  square  miles,  and  as  the  **bluc  ground"  spread  upon  them  is 
always  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  company,  the  quantity  of 
it  forms  an  important  item  in  the  balance-sheets,  and  the  amount  that 
be  realized  from  it  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  closeness,  on 
ccount  of  the  nearly  uniform  distribution  of  the  diamonds.    Thus  in 
June  1895,  the  3,360,356  loads  then  on  the   floors  were  put  down  as 
equivalent   to  nearly  I    million  pounds  sterling.     When  the  "ground," 
Aoroughly  weathered,  has  become  yellow  and  friable,  it  is  transferred  to 
be  washing  machtnerv,  by  which  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  original  non- 
|iamondifcrous  material  is  removed,  and,  thus  concentrated,  the  gravel  is 
pgether  with  the  mechanically  crushed  material  submitted  to  the  action 
'  a  machine  called  the  puhntor^  where  the  gravel  is  first  assorted  into 
zes  by  being  turned  about  within  an  inclined  iron  cylinder  perforated 
ith  several  stages  of  round  holes  of  diameters  successively  of  2,  3,  4 
id  6  sixteenths  of  an  inch.     The  pieces  that  are  too  coarse  to  pass 
tirough  the  largest  holes  are  taken  to  the  sorting  house  direct ;  but  the 
hoties  that  have  passed  through  the  cylinder  drop  according  to  their 
pres  into  four  separate  sieves  called  at  Kimberlcy//Vr»  ^'[<^^^  the  wcU- 
ftown  mining  term/iXT'^f  applied  to  a  man  who  washes  ores  in  a  sieve, 
he  icveral  jigs  into  whtdi  passes  the  now  assorted  gravel  have  screens 
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with  meshes  corresponding  to  the  holes  in  the  cylinder  ;  and  by  a  very 
ingenious  arrangement  the  concentration  is  carried  lo  the  point  at  which 
the  diamonds  can  be  individually  picked  out.  The  "jigs"  themselves 
do  not  mo'-e,  but  all  over  the  meshes  of  the  screen  is  spread  a  layer  of 
leaden  bullets,  which  prevent  a  too  rapid  passage  through  the  screens, 
while  the  mater  al  is  kept  moving  in  water,  by  that  liquid  pulsating  fix 
emerpng  in  quickly  succeeding  gushes  from  below  the  meshes,  and  Uius 
carrymg  off  the  lighter  matters,  while  those  of  greater  specific  gravity, 
including  the  diamonds,  work  their  way  downwards  between  the  bullets 
and  through  the  meshes,  and  are  received  in  boxes  which  are  periodi- 
cally carried  to  the  sorting  house. 

When  the  now  much  concentrated  diamondiferous  gravel  reaches  the 
sorting  house,  the  remaining  operation  consists  merely  in  picking  the 
diamonds  out.  But  simple  as  this  operation  is,  it  has  to  be  conducted 
systematically.  In  the  sorting  house  are  long  tables  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  placed  in  a  good  light.  Upon  these  is  thrown  the  wet 
gravel,  but  not  promiscuously  ;  the  different  sizes  being  set  apart,  the 
sorter  spreads  out  the  heap  before  him  with  a  flat  piece  of  zinc,  picks  out 
the  diamonds  and  drops  them  into  a  small  box.  Only  white  men  in 
whom  confidence  can  be  placed  are  allowed  to  deal  with  largest  sized 
material,  for  this  offers  the  strongest  temptation  to  purloiners,  as  in  this 
of  course  the  most  valuable  stones  are  met  with.  This  material,  after  the 
first  search,  is  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  another  person,  to  see  that 
no  diamond  has  been  overlooked  ;  but  the  smaller  assortments  are 
examined  by  blacks,  who  are  closely  supervised  by  white  men.  The 
value  of  the  diamonds  occasionally  sorted  out  in  a  single  day  may  reach 
^10,000. 

At  the  diamond  mines  little  trust  is  reposed  in  the  honesty  of  the 
blacks.  Below  ground  and  above  ground  they  work  under  the  constant 
surveillance  of  white  men,  and  they  live  in  "compounds"  which  are 
spacious  areas — perhaps  of  20  acres  in  extent — enclosed  by  lofty  iron 
fences,  and  containing  long  rows  of  corrugated  iron  erections  divided 
into  rooms,  each  appropriated  to  a  score  of  natives.  Food,  etc.,  is 
supplied  from  a  store  at  less  than  ordinary  prices,  and  the  company  find 
fuel  and  water  gratis,  and  provide  a  well  equipped  hospital  and  medical 
attendance.  There  are  swimming  baths,  and  ample  recreation  grounds 
for  dancing,  etc.  The  natives  of  each  of  the  many  tribes  keep  by  them- 
selves apart,  and  follow  their  own  fancies.  They  receive  good  wages, 
and  some  of  them  save  money.  They  are  not  allowed  out  of  the 
"  compound  "  or  the  mine,  except  to  work  on  the  depositing  floor,  which 
they  do  under  guard.  They  accept  their  restrictions  voluntarily,  making 
agreements  for  a  certain  term,  three  months  being  the  least  Those 
who  leave,  as  many  do  to  spend  their  earnings,  often  "not  wisely  but  too 
well,"  usually  return.  The  depositing  floors  are  surrounded  by  fences 
7  feet  high,  unscalably  and  impenetrably  armed  with  barbed  wire; 
and  as  here  robbery  would  have  the  readiest  chance,  where  the  largest 
stones  might  be  met  with,  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken,  watch 
and  ward  being  maintained  by  day  and  by  night.  Not  more  vigilantly 
did  Cer}>erus  keep  the  entrance  of  Pluto's  domain,  nor  the  wakeful  dragon 
guard  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  than  the  patrols  observe  the 
depositing  floors.  At  night  powerful  electric  searchlights  are  made  to 
play  across  the  enclosures,  so  that  unauthorized  movements  can  scarcely 
escape  detection.     Besides  these  provisions  against  theft,  the  laws  of  the 
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Colony  prohibit  any  attempt   at  illicit   dealing  in  dianionils,  under  a 
penally  of  two  years'  penal  sy%ut'bde. 

The  maximum  penalties  for  contravention  of  the  Diamond  Laws  are, 

however,  much  more  severe,  and  that  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     Thus 

any  unhceobed  dealer  is  liable  to  a   fine   of  /^  1,000,  or  fifteen  years^ 

imprisoiirn<!it,  or  both.     And  the  authorized  dealers  are  required  to  keep 

a  most  mmuie  record  of  all  their  transactions,  to  send  a  copy  of  it  every 

month  to  the  head  of  the  pohce,  and  to  produce  it  when  required.     It  is 

needless  to  say  that  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 

native  workmen  from  secreting  diamonds.    And  any  person  even  finding; 

^diamond,  and  neglecting  to  report  the   circumstance   to  the   proper 

Boaner  at  once,  rs  liid^le  to  the  pains  and  penalties  above  mentioned. 

The  **blue  ground"  was  at  tirst  supposed  to  be  the  original  home  of 

the  diamond,  within  which  it  had  somehow  taken  its  shape.     But  no 

satisfactory  explanation  was  forthconiing  as  to  the  state  of  the  carbon 

before  its  solidification  into  the   crystalline  form.    The  more  general 

opinion   has   been   in   favour  of  a   volcanic   origin   due  to   \ery   high 

temperature;  and  although  the  '*blue  ^Tound"  itself  is  clearly  not  tne 

ordinary  erupted  matter  of  volcanoes  due  to  igneous  fusion,  the  geology 

Boints  to  the  district  having  been  the  scene  of  very  active  and  extensive 

Hplcanic  energies  at  more  tlian  one  remote  period,  for  the  bed  of  the 

^broo  inland  sea  has  been   several  times  covered  by  level  sheets  of 

Holten  matter  extruded  somewhere  from  below  ;  but  not  through  the 

^roipes,''  which  were  blown  out  ages  afterwards.     The  strata  of  basalt 

Hid  of  hornblendic  mineial,  which  extend  horizontally  over  great  areas 

H  the  Karoo  formation,  arc  of  igneous  origin,  as  are  also  some  nearly 

Krtical    dykes    of   trap    rock,    about    7    feet    wide,    that    are    found 

^nversing  the  "blue  ground^'  in  certain  directions.      These   intrusive 

Hfkes  are  of  course  more  recent  than  the  formation  of  the  blue  ground, 

and  that  is  itself  later  than  the  production  of  the  pipes.     The  fact  of 

many  fragments  of  crystals  being  found  in  the  **blne  ground*'  does  not 

^pmport  with  the  theory  that  supposes  it  to  be  the  matrix  ;  and  besides 

^ks,  many  of  the  diamonds  show  scratches,  and  as  these  are  producible 

^ply  by  other  diamonds,  it  would  appear  that  they  must  all  have  travelled 

^p  company,  some  part  of  their  journey  at  least. 

H  Carbon  in  any  form  is  quite  infusible  at  the  highest  temperature  we 
Hive  hitherto  been  able  to  produce,  although  an  incipient  softening  imder 
^■c  infiuence  of  the  electric  arc  has  been  suspected.  Professor  Dewar, 
^B  English  chemist,  basing  his  data  on  analogies  with  other  substances. 
Hid  on  purely  theoreiicaJ  grounds,  has  calculated  that  the  melting 
^pnperaturc  of  carbon  is  near  3,600^  C.  (6,512^  K.j,  and  that  it  cannot 
^Knain  in  a  litiuid  slate  at  a  temperature  exceeding  5,527^  C,  when  its 
H^ur  would  have  a  tension  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  15  tons  on  the 
^niare  inch*  So  far  as  these  deductions  are  correct,  both  tlie  melting 
^Bint  of  carbon  and  the  builing  point  of  its  liquid  must  lie  within  the 
^Bige  of  temperature  expressed  by  3,6co''  C.  and  5027''  C.  The  most 
Htensc  heat  we  can  pruduce  is  that  developed  in  the  electric  arc 
^fecharije,  and  an  eminent  French  chemist  and  metallurgiHt,  M.  Moissan» 
^k^i  '  ijccial  armngements  and  very  powerful  currents,  has  thus 

^^Ha  tain  in  bis  ** electric  furnace"  a  temperature  estimated  at 

^HB^  i.  ,  v.iii   ^-  "       '     'rs  the  lower  of  tlie  above-mentioned 

^EtitSf  and  he  }>  i  many  nc^w  and  unexpectrd  chemical 

Hsobinations  ui  ....... .^...   c.^....iits.     Among  the  most  linking  of  his 
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results  is  the  fom\ation  artificially  of  real  crystalline  diamonds.  He  found 
that  carbon  is  freely  dissolved  by  several  of  the  metals  in  fusion  at  the 
temperature  of  the  electric  furnace.  When  the  carbon  separated  from 
the  metals,  as  they  cooled  and  became  solid,  it  was  always  in  the 
condition  of  graphite.  The  carbons  of  the  electric  poles  were  readily 
attacked  by  molten  iron,  and  it  was  from  the  solution  of  carbon  in  iron 
that  Moissan  prepared  his  diamonds.  The  fact  of  carbon  thus  combining 
with  iron  was  of  course  no  discovery,  as  the  reader  already  knows  ;  and 
the  resulting  combination  was  found,  on  allowing  the  metal  to  cool,  to  be 
simply  cast  iron,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  separating  out  in  the 
graphitic  form.  But  M.  Moissan,  having  studied  the  conditions  of  the 
Kimberley  mines,  and  recognizing  the  probability  of  the  diamonds  having 
taken  their  origin  at  very  great  depths,  where  the  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  supermcumbent  strata  would  be  immense,  was  struck  with  the 
idea  of  pressure  being  in  some  way  a  factor  in  their  formation  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  carbon  might  separate  from  its  liquid  condition 
in  the  iron  in  the  crystalline,  and  not  in  the  graphitic  fonn,  if  the 
solidification  could  be  effected  under  great  pressure.  The  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  applying  an  enormous  pressure  to  a  small 
cjuantity  of  molten  iron  (half  a  pound)  yielded  to  the  experimenter's 
ingenuity.  He  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  cast  iron  at  the 
moment  of  solidification  expands,  a  property  upon  which  depends  its 
use  for  many  purposes.  If  then  the  fused  mass  were  suddenly  cooled  on 
the  outside,  we  should  have  a  shell  of  solid  iron  enclosing  a  nucleus  of 
still  fluid  metal,  which,  on  cooling  in  its  turn,  would  tend  to  expand,  and 
by  so  doing  would  exert  a  great  pressure  within  the  shell  by  which  it 
was  confined.  At  first  Moissan  plunged  his  glowing  crucible  into  cold 
water,  but  a  method  of  more  rapidly  cooling  it  was  to  immerse  it  in 
melted  lead.  It  seems  a  strange  proceeding  to  cool  the  crucible  by 
surrounding  it  with  hot  metal,  yet  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  was 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  cooling  contact  of  water  not 
really  operating  on  the  intensely  heated  body,  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  liquid  by  a  coating  of  steam.  When  the  mass  of  iron  was 
dissolved  off,  diamonds  of  all  kinds  were  found  in  the  residue,  and,  though 
extremely  small,  some  crystals  were  perfect  in  shape  and  colour ;  every 
variety  that  occurred  in  the  mines  being  found  reproduced  in  tiny  size. 
There  was  also  some  graphite  in  the  residue.  Many  more  crystals  of 
"pure  water"  were  obtained  by  the  lead-cooling  than  by  the  water- 
cooling,  as  the  former  process  gave  some  flawless  cubes  and  octahedra. 
The  largest  of  the  set  was  only  j^  inch  across,  and  although  of  perfect 
form  when  first  extracted,  within  the  course  of  three  months  it  had 
spontaneously  split  up  into  fragments. 

There  was  evidently  no  danger  of  M.  Moissan's  manufacture  of 
diamonds  from  coke  causing  consternation  at  Kimberley  ;  though  it 
would  not  be  without  interest  to  speculate  upon  the  consequences  had 
the  French  savant  achieved  the  greater  triumph  of  turning  out  carbon 
crystals  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  productions  of  nature's  own 
laboratories.  What  a  drop  there  would  have  been  in  the  shares  of  the 
De  Beers  Mines  Consolidated  !  W^hat  heaviness  of  heart  would  have 
fallen  upon  those  great  ladies  who  exult  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
priceless  tiaras  and  precious  necklaces  flashing  with  the  resplendent 
gems  !  From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  M.  Moissan's  fabrication  of  even 
those  minute  crysta\s,  'wYvvcVv  ?»o  ?»o^ti  s^ntaneously  crumbled  into  frag- 
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ments,  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  success  ;  for,  notwithstanding  their 
diminutive  size  and  instability,  they  show  us  that  art  has  so  far  succeeded 
in  imitating  the  processes  of  nature,  that  some  of  her  secrets  have  been 
revealed  Though  we  know  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  all  kinds 
of  crystallized  minerals,  ver>'  ver>'  few  of  these  have  uc  been  able  to 
imitate  artiticially.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  nature's  resources 
are  immense  compared  with  ours  :  she  can  command  temperatures 
unlimited  by  which  to  form  her  solutions  or  liquefactions  ;  prodigious 
pressures  to  keep  them  close  ;  and  time  immeasurable— geological  time — 
in  which  to  let  them  cool,  and  their  particles  freely  coalesce  into 
geometric  forms.  Hutnan  agency,  being  obviously  unable  to  reproduce, 
even  on  the  smallest  scale,  such  conditions  as  attended  the  deposition 
and  slow  cooling  of  the  earth^s  crust,  may  not  hope  to  rival  the  products 
of  the  planet's  prime.  So  the  fair  owners  of  the  earth-bom  gems  may 
possess  their  souls  in  peace,  free  from  any  fear  of  the  chemists'  crucibles  ; 
and  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Companies  are  not  hkely  to  suffer  panics 
from  the  results  of  scientific  researches,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
pay  their  handsome  dividends  for  time  indefiniie- 

But  curiously  enough,  a  discovery  of  the  latest  years  of  our  century^  has 
revealed  the  existence  of  diantonds  in  a  region  not  mapped  by  the  most 
advanced  of  geographers— a  region  which  indeed  cannot  be  defined  by 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the  recesses  of  an  unquestionable 
meteorite — one  of  those  celestial  lumps  of  iron  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  volume — real  diamonds  have  been  found. 
These  quite  resembled  the  products  of  M.  Moissan's  experiments,  being 
extremely  small,  but  including  clear  and  perfectly  shaped  crystals, 
associated  with  black  oncs»  and  also  with  much  graphite  in  more  or 
less  definite  forms.  So  very  hmited,  however,  could  be  the  quantity  of 
diamonds  obtainable  from  this  hitherto  unsuspected  source,  that  even  if 
they  rivalled  in  quality  the  finest  stones  from  the  South  African  mines,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  form  a  "Company"  for  their  txpltyiiation.  Still, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  some  one  falling  in  with  a  little  meteorite  con- 
taining some  mature  full-sized  carbon  cr>'Stals,  and  such  a  one  might  be 
considered  equally  fortunate  with  the  finder  of  the  famous  Australian 
nugget  **  Welcome  **  (j{"2 5,000).  The  association  of  diamonds  with  the 
ferruginous  matter  of  the  "blue  ground"  in  the  Kimberley  pipes,  their 
cryslalhitation  out  of  iron  in  M.  Moissan's  experiments,  and  their  presence 
in  iron  meteorites,  would  seem  to  point  to  special  relations  between  the 
two  elements,  iron  and  carbon.  Some  of  these  relations  are  exemplified 
in  another  way  by  the  profound  modification  effected  in  the  physical 
properties  of  iron,  by  its  combination  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
carbon^  as  in  some  kinds  of  steel ;  or  again,  by  the  differences  between 
white  cast  iron  and  grey  cast  iron,  as  determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
carbon  in  each* 
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*T^HE  chemistry'  of  the  nineteenth  ccntur>*  can  boast  of  a  ^^r-tio^  nf  ili^ 
^     coveries  more  brilliant  and  more  numerous  than  ever  bel  ity 

other  science  within  a  like  period.     And  the  advantage  to  the  nil 

have  been  great,  for  chemi-stry  more  directly  than  any  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge ministers  to  the  useful  arts  and  promotes  the  comfort  and  well* 
being  of  society.    The  science  itself,  as  it  now  exists,  is  ahnost  the  creation 
of  the  present  a^e.    I3ut  its  recent  developments  cannot  he  hcte  discussed; 
nor,  of  the  immense  number  of  new  products  with  which  it  has  enriched 
the  world,  can  more  than  a  very  few  be  brought  under  the  reader's  notice 
in  the  remaining  pages  of  the  present  work.     Among  the  most  striking  of 
the  remarkable  series  of  discoveries  by  which  Sir  Humphrey  JDav\'  pene- 
trated the  mysteries  of  matter  was  the  isolation  of  the     "    '  '    -a 
circumstance  which  marks  an  important  era  in  the  his^  ry. 
That  the  alkalies  were  oxides  of  unknown  metals  }ir  '  o 
viously  surmised  by  chemists*  from  the  fact  of  their  ■  ic 
oxides  in  neutralizing  and  combining  with  acids  to  fui ,..  .....  v .  .   .    .     .^n- 

pounds  called  sa/is.  All  attempts  to  decompose  these  alkalies  had  proved 
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fruitless  until  Davy  separated  the  metal  potassium  from  potash,  in  1807, 
When,  however^  this  alkali  had  once  been  proved  a  compound,  more 
correct  ideas  were  introduced  into  chemical  science;  the  nature  of  other 
Ikalies  and  earths  was  explained  in  like  manner,  and  new  and  powerful 
b-agents  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  die  chemist. 
Das^y  first  obtained  potassium  by  exposing  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic 
jrrent  a  fragment  of  potash  which  had  become  moist  on  the  surface  by 
itposure  to  the  air  The  lxitter>^  was  formed  of  the  then  unprecedented 
ombination  of  two  hundred  pairs  of  6-inch  plates  on  Wollaston's  plan, 
jfrhich  was  constructed  for  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  The  heat  pro- 
iuced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  fused  the  potash,  and  globules  of  me- 
Ihc  potassium  were  separated  at  the  negative  wire-  This  method  yielded 
be  metal  in  very  small  quanlities  only,  and  at  a  great  cost.  Gay  Lussac 
nd  Thenard  soon  afterwards  found  that  potassium  could  be  obtained  more 
beaply  and  in  greater  abundance  when  fused  potash  was  made  to  How 
irer  iron-turnings  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  gun-barrel»  and  the  hydrogen 
|id  potassium  vapour  were  passed  into  a  cooled  receiver,  in  which  the 
btidy  was  condensed.  The  metal  is  now  obtained  by  heating  potas* 
am  carbonate  with  charcoal  P^or  this  purpose  it  suffices  to  heat  crude 
tartar  in  a  covered  vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded.  The  tartar  is  first 
calcmed  in  a  crucible  until  all  combustible  vapour  has  been  driven  off. 
The  charred  mass,  which  now  consists  of  potassium  carbonate  mixed  with 
finely-divided  carbon»  is  then  broken  into  lumps  and  quickly  introduced 
into  a  wrought'iron  retort,  which  is  healed  in  a  furnace  to  nearly  a  white 
heat.  A  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  tlai  iron  box»  12  in.  long,  5  in.  wide,  and 
\  in.  deep,  is  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  is  kept  cooled  by  the 
application  of  a  wet  cloth  on  the  outside.  The  potassium  thus  obtained  is 
not  pure,  and  it  must  be  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  as  otherwise  a  power- 
fully detonating  compound  is  apt  to  be  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  metal 
combining  with  carbonic  oxide. 

Immediately  after  his  discovery  of  potassium  Davy  obtained  sodium  in 
the  same  manner,  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  also  procured  it  by  the 
same  process  they  used  for  the  sister  metal.  Sodium  is  now  extracted  on 
the  manufaauring  scale  for  use  as  an  agent  in  the  reduction  of  two  other 
metals,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak.  A  mixture  of  dried  sodium  car- 
bonate, powdered  charcoal,  and  chalk  is  heated  in  wrought-iron  cylinders, 
about  4  ft.  long,  5  in.  internal  diameter,  and  \  in.  thick.  The  chalk  lakes 
no  part  in  the  chemical  action,  but  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  sodium 
carbonate  when  it  fuses  a  pasty  consistence,  and  thus  prevent  the  separa- 
'on  of  the  charcoal.  A  number  of  these  iron  cylinders  are  set  in  a  rever* 
^ratory  furnace;  but  tliey  are  coated  with  fire-clay  and  enclosi?d  in  earthen- 
ire  tubes,  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  the  intense  heat.  To  one  end  of 
iich  cylinder  a  receiver  is  adapted,  of  the  form  and  dimensions  already  de- 
ibed  for  potassium.  The  other  extremity  is  closed  by  an  iron  plug,  luted 
ilh  fire-clay.  When  the  charge  in  a  cy^lindcr  is  exhausted,  a  fresh  one  is 
Btroduced  by  removing  the  plug,  taking  out  the  residue,  and  inserting  a 
BW  supply  of  the  mixture  made  up  in  a  canvas  bag.  The  operation  is 
erefore  coniinuous,  and  the  metal  obtained  is  nearly  pure,  as  sodium 
pes  not  exhibit  the  same  tendency  as  potassium  to  form  compounds  with 
rbonic  oxide. 

Potassium  and  sodium  are  extremely  soft  metals ;  they  are  lighter  than 

liter,  upon  which  they  float,  at  the  same  time  rapidly  decomposing  that 

Impound  by  displacing  half  the  l^drogen,  which  is  set  on  tire  by  the  heat. 
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The  instant  a  piece  of  potassium  touches  the  surface  of  water,  a  violet 
flame  bursts  forth  ;  but  with  sodium  no  flame  appears  unless  the  metal  is 
dropped  on  warm  water,  or  prevented  from  swimming  about.  Since  these 
metals  are  thus  capable  of  displacing  hydrogen  from  its  combination  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  follows  mat  they  must  have  a  powerful 
affinity  for  oxygen  ;  and,  indeed,  they  can  only  be  preserved  in  rock  oil, 
for  they  rapidly  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  great  attraction 
of  these  metals  for  oxygen,  and  for  chlorine  and  other  similar  bodies,  in- 
duces the  chemist  to  employ  them  for  separating  such  bodies  from  their 
combination  with  other  metals.  Sodium  is  generally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  being  far  cheaper  than  potassium. 

Among  the  sixty-nine  elementary  or  undecomposable  substances  which, 
variously  combined,  constitute  the  whole  material  of  our  planet,  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  no  fewer  than  fifty-six*  are  metals.  Of  these 
fifty-six  metals  very  few  are  found  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state,  like  the 
gold  described  in  the  last  anicle.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the 
metallic  elements  of  the  globe,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  exist  in  nature 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  thirteen  non- metal- 
lic substances.  In  this  condition  they  form  the  stony  masses  which  are 
termed  the  ores  of  the  more  common  metals,  and  they  constitute  also  the 
earths,  the  metallic  bases  of  which  were,  until  recent  times,  unsuspected 
and  unknown.  Davy  followed  up  his  discovery  of  the  metals  of  potash 
and  soda  by  experimental  demonstrations  that  the  earths  alufninay  mag- 
fusiay  and  others,  were  really  oxides  of  metals  ;  and  when  the  nature  of 
these  substances  had  once  been  established,  chemists  soon  devised  means 
for  readily  obtaining  their  metallic  bases  in  an  isolated  form.  The  new 
metals  which  have  been  thus  isolated  all  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
chemist ;  and  the  general  reader  will  probably  also  regard  with  interest 
the  processes  by  which  two  of  these  new  metals,  for  which  practical  appli- 
cations have  been  found,  are  extracted,  and  the  properties  which  have 
caused  them  to  be  produced  on  the  commercial  scale.  These  are  alumi- 
nium, the  metallic  base  of  common  clay  ;  and  magnesium,  the  metallic 
base  of  common  magnesia,  and  Epsom  salts,  and  a  constituent  of  dolomite, 
or  magnesian  limestone. 

Aluminium  was  first  isolated  by  CErsted,  in  1827,  by  decomposing  its 
chloride  by  means  of  potassium.  The  chlorine  leaves  the  aluminium  to 
combine  with  the  potassium,  and  thus  the  former  is  set  free.  Wohler 
effected  some  improvements  in  OErsted's  process,  and  he  first  obtained  the 
metal  in  malleable  globules.  It  is,  however,  to  Deville  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  invention,  in  1854,  of  a  process  which  admitted  of  applica- 
tion on  a  manufacturing  scale.  He  obtains  chloride  of  aluminium  by 
mixing  alumina  (the  oxide  of  the  metal)  with  powdered  charcoal  made  into 
a  paste  with  oil,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  tubular  earthenware  retort, 
like  those  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  while  a  current 
of  dry  chlorine  is  made  to  pass  through  the  vessel.  The  charcoal  combines 
with  the  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  oxide,  a  permanent  invisible  gas  ;  and 
the  aluminium  unites  with  the  chlorine,  giving  rise  to  aluminium  chloride, 
which,  being  volatile,  sublimes  into  a  chamber  lined  with  glazed  tiles,  in 
which  it  condenses  as  a  yellow  translucent  mass.  The  metal  is  reduced 
from  the  chloride  in  the  following  manner  :  A  tube  of  hard  glass,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  placed  over  a  furnace,  or  chaffing-dish, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  336,  where  D  c  is  the  tube,  and  G  G  an  iron  pan  for  con- 
taining the  red-hot  charcoal.     Into  the  part  of  this  tube  marked  E,  about 
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alf  a  pound  of  dry  aluminium  chloride  has  previously  been  introduced, 
and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  pfugs  of  asbestos,  A  current  of  dr>'  hydrogen 
gas>  perfectly  free  from  air,  is  passed  through  the  tube  ;  the  gas  being 
generated  in  the  vessel,  a,  and  in  l^  passed  over  some  substance  which 
removes  from  it  all  moisture.  The  aluminium  chloride  is  then  gently 
heated  by  placing  red-hot  charcoal  beneath  it,  so  that  any  hydrochloric 
d  it  may  contain  may  be  expelled.     A  long  narrow  porcelain  tray,  or 

boat/*  containing  pieces  of  sodium,  F,  is  then  introduced  into  the  tube  ; 

,d,  the  current  of  hydrogen  being  still  maintained,  heat  is  applied  to  the 
part  of  the  tube  containing  the  sodium,  and  the  aluminium  chloride  is 
^[lade  to  distil  over  by  a  regulated  heat.     As  it  passes  over  the  sodium,  it 
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is  reduced  with  a  vivid  glow.  The  alurninium  is  set  free,  and  collects  in 
the  tray  with  the  double  chloride  of  sodium  and  aluminium  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction.  The  tray  is  removed  and  more  strongly  heated  in 
a  porcelain  tube  through  which  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  passing,  and  the 
metal  is  thus  obtained  in  globules. 

Messrs.  Bell,  of  Newcastle,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  by 
a  system  founded  on  this  process.  The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  pure 
alumina,  which  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  ammonia  alum»  or  by  pre- 
cipitating from  a  solution  of  alum  free  from  iron,  or  from  lodium  alumi- 
nate  made  from  the  mineral  called  bauxite.  The  precipitace  of  hydrated 
alumina,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  common  salt,  is  made  into  balls  and 
dried.  These  balls,  which  are  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  are  placed  in 
upright  earthenware  retorts,  which  are  heated  to  redness,  while  a  current 
of  dr>'  chlorine  is  passed  through  them*  The  volatile  double  chloride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  in  chambers  lined 
with  earthenware.  This  substance  is  mixed  with  powdered  fluor-spar,  or 
^ith  cfjohte  (itself  a  compound  of  aluminium),  which  serves  as  a  flux  ;  and 
lall  pieces  of  sodium  are  interspersed  throughout  the  mixture.  The  pro* 
ions  are  ten  parts  of  the  double  chloride,  five  of  fluor-spar,  and  two  of 
am.  This  mixture  is  thrown  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  fur- 
,and  the  doors  are  shut  to  exclude  air.  A  very  intense  action  occurs: 
be  chlorine,  quitting  the  aluminium^  seizes  on  the  sodium,  and  their  combi- 
ation  IS  attended  by  an  enormous  increase  of  temperature.  The  fused 
iluminium  is  run  off  from  the  furnace  together  with  the  slags  which  arc 
produced  by  the  operation.  In  this  way,  with  a  furnace  having  a  hearth 
16  ft.  square,  about  16  lbs.  of  aluminium  can  be  obtained  in  one  operation. 
Rose,  the  eminent  German  metallurgist,  prefers  to  obtain  alummium 
om  cryohte,  which  is  a  compound  of  sodium,  aluminium,  and  fluorine, 
bund  in  large  quantities  in  Greenland.     It  is  powdered  and  mixed  with 
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common  salt,  and  with  the  mixture  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium  cut  into 
small  pieces  is  uniformly  mingled.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  a  heated 
crucible,  previously  lined  with  a  fused  mixture  of  cryolite  and  salt,  and 
more  of  the  same  mixture  is  poured  upon  the  contents  of  the  crucible, 
which  is  then  covered  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  two  hours.  The 
aluminium  generally  collects  into  buttons,  which  may  be  easily  melted 
together  by  heating  them  in  a  crucible  with  common  salL 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  preceding  account  of  the  processes  of  ex- 
tracting aluminium,  that  the  cost  of  the  metal  must  depend  upon  that  of 
sodium  ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  case  of  magnesmm.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  price  of  the  alkaline  metals  has  decreased 
as  improved  processes  have  been  devised,  and  as  the  scale  of  production 
has  increased  with  the  commercial  demand  for  the  article.  Prepared  by 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard's  process,  these  metals  were  produced  in  but 
small  quantities,  and  were  sold  at  j^5  per  oz.  When  the  mode  of  reduc- 
ing them  by  charcoal  came  into  operation,  the  price  fell  to  30J.  per  02. ; 
and  the  researches  of  Deville  so  far  improved  the  processes,  that  in  1854 
sodium  could  be  procured  for  5J.  per  oz.  Mr.  Gerhard,  of  Battersea, 
subsequently  manufactured  sodium,  so  that  it  can  now  be  retailed  at  less 
than  I  J.  per  oz.  The  price  of  aluminium  before  Deville's  investigations 
was  about  241.  per  oz.,  but  now  the  metal  can  be  purchased  at  about  one- 
eighth  of  that  cost   (1875.] 

Aluminium  is  a  white  malleable  metal,  in  colour  and  hardness  not  unlike 
zinc.  Its  colour  is  not  so  white  as  that  of  silver,  as  it  has  a  marked  bluish 
tint.  It  can  be  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets,  and  by  rolling  it  becomes 
harder  and  more  clastic.  It  can  also  be  drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  is  re- 
markably sonorous,  and  a  suspended  bar  gives  out  a  clear  musical  note 
when  struck.  Perhaps  no  property  of  aluminium  more  strikes  a  person, 
who  examines  the  metal  for  the  first  time,  than  its  lightness.  It  is,  m  feet, 
only  two  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  water,  while  zinc  is  seven  times, 
silver  ten  and  a  half  times,  and  gold  more  than  nineteen  times  as  hea\'y  as 
water.  It  retains  its  lustre  in  dry  or  in  moist  air  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  at  all  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acids,  but  is  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acids  and  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions with  great  energy.  It  has  great  rigidity  and  tenacity,  and  can  be 
turned,  chased,  and  filed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  without  clogging  the 
tools.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition,*  M.Christofle  showed  spoons  and  forks  and 
a  cup  made  from  it ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  hardness 
and  strength  of  the  metal,  that  the  cup  could  be  allowed  to  fell  on  a  stone 
pavement  without  being  indented.  The  metal  gives  a  good  impression  by 
casting ;  and  by  striking  under  a  die,  some  admirable  medals  have  been 
produced  in  it  Aluminium  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used  for  ornamental 
articles,  and  for  purposes  where  lightness  and  rigidity  are  desirable,  such 
as  in  the  tubes  of  telescopes,  opera  glasses,  beams  of  balances,  &c.  Its 
unalterability  and  admirable  working  qualities  have  also  caused  it  to  be 
used  for  cheap  trinkets  and  ornaments — such  as  watch-cases,  bracelets, 
combs,  seals,  penholders,  candlesticks,  &c  It  is,  however,  incapable  of 
receiving  the  lustrous  polish  of  silver,  as  it  has  a  decidedly  blue  tint,  so 
that  it  will  probably  never  replace  silver  for  ornamental  plate  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  good  material  for  t%%  and  mustard-spoons,  as  it  is  quite  unaffected  by 
the  sulphur  compounds  which  so  readily  tarnish  silver.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  if  alum'mium  co\x\^\ifc'^iocMted  cheaply  enough, "  its  hardness, 
lightness,  and  mcapab\\\V^  oi  iw^vSn^viQivaX^x^^^x  \\.^toasaWci^da^ted  for 
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the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  the  cavalry  j  it  would  make  splendid  field- 
guns,  as  strong  as  the  present  ones,  and  not  one-third  of  their  weight ; 
and,  in  sheets*  it  might  serve  as  an  incorrodible  roofing,  far  lighter  and 
more  durable  than  zinc     It  would  admirably  replace  copper,  if  not  silver, 
for  the  purpose  of  coinage,     A  crown-piece  in  aluminium  would  hardly 
weigh  more  than  a  shillmg  in  silver,  or  a  piece  the  size  of  a  penny  about 
as  much  as  a  copper  farthing.     The  same  qualities  of  hghtness,  hardness, 
i^nd  incorrodibility  also  excellently  fit  it  for  theb^ms  of  delicate  balances, 
l&Bd  for  the  small  weights  used  by  the  analytical  chemist.     It  would  make 
HbSmirable  utensils  for  the  more  delicate  operations  of  cooking — replacing 
^Hie  copper  ones,  which  render  pickles  and  soups  so  poisonous.     It  is  ex* 
^^fcemcly  sonorous,  and  would  make  capital  bells/* 

'  .Some  difticulty  in  working  the  metal  has  occurred  from  the  want  of  any 
suitable  solder.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  electroly-tically  coat- 
ing the  metal  with  copper  at  the  place  where  it  has  to  be  united  with  others, 
and  then  soldering  the  copper  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Aluminium  readily 
forms  alloys  with  copper,  silver,  and  iron.  The  alloys  with  copper  vary  in 
colour  from  white  to  golden  yellow,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
metals.  Some  of  these  alloys  are  very  hard  and  possess  excellent  working 
qualities.  The  alloy  of  copper  with  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  which  is 
called  aiumiftium  bronze ^  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bell  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  Jt  is  made  by  melting  a  quantity  of  ver)'  pure  copper 
in  a  plumbago  crucible,  and  when  the  crucible  has  been  removed  from  the 
furnace,  the  solid  aluminium  is  dropped  in.  An  extraordinary  increase  of 
temperature  then  occurs :  the  whole  mass  becomes  white  hot,  and  unless 
the  crucible  be  made  of  a  highly  refractory  material,  it  is  fused  by  the  heat 
developed  in  the  combination  of  the  two  metals,  although  it  may  have 
stood  the  beat  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  copper. 

L Tlie  quahties  of  aluminium  bronze  have  been  investigated  by  Lieut- 

■KpL  Strange,  who  finds  that  the  alloy  possesses  a  very  high  degree  of  ten- 

^^e  strength,  and  also  great  power  of  resisting  compression.     Its  rigidity, 

^^  power  of  resisting  cross  strains,  is  also  very  great ;  in  other  w*ords,  a  bar 

of  the  alloy,  fixed  at  one  end  and  acted  on  at  the  other  by  a  transverse 

force  tending  to  bend  it,  offers  great  resistance, — namely,  three  times  as 

much  as  gun-metal   An  advantage  attending  the  use  ot  the  alloy  for  many 

Icate  purposes  is  found  in  its  small  expansibility  by  heat ;  it  is  therefore 

11  adapted  for  all  finely-graduated  instruments.    It  is  very  malleable,  has 

cellent  sounding  properties,  and  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.    It 

works  admirably  with  cutting  tools,  turns  well  in  the  lathe,  and  does  not 

og  the  files  or  other  tools.     It  is  readily  made  into  tubes,  or  wires,  or 

'icr  desired  forms.     The  elasticity  it  possesses  is  very  remarkable;  for 

Ires  made  of  it  are  found  to  answer  better  for  Foucault's  pendulum  expe- 

lent  than  even  those  of  steel.     These  admirable  qualities  would  seem 

recommend  the  alloy  for  many  applications  in  which  it  might  be  expected 

excel  other  metals.    It  appears,  however,  that  the  demand  for  it  has  not 

t  the  expectations  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  production  has  been 

ewhat  diminished  of  late,  although  it  is  used  to  some  extent  for  chains, 

cil-cases,  toothpicks,  and  other  trinkets.  WTien  more  than  10  per  cent. 

aluminium  is  added  to  the  copj>er,  the  alloy  produced  is  weaker ;  and  if 

proportion  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  extent,  the  brorue  becomes  so 

ttle  that  it  may  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar. 

iThc  metal  m(3i;tusii4m  was  first  prepared,  in  1830,  by  the  P'rench  chemist 
'  ssy,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  Deville  obtaiued  ^l\itcs.\xv\\sTCc 
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Bussy  heated  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  with  potassium  in  a  porcelain 
crucible ;  and  when  the  vessel  had  cooled,  and  the  soluble  residue  nad  been 
dissolved  out  by  water,  the  metal  was  found  as  a  grev  powder,  which  could  be 
melted  into  globules.  The  recognition  of  the  metal  as  the  base  of  magnesia 
is,  however,  due  to  Davy.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Buss]rs  dis- 
covery Deville  having  shown  that  sodium  could  be  substituted  for  potassium 
in  such  reductions,  the  metal  became  more  cheaply  producible,  and  soon 
afterwards  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  pointed  out  its  value  as  a  source  of  light 
Mr.  Sonstadt  devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  of  a  method  of  worlong 
Deville's  process  on  the  large  scale,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
company  m  Manchester  for  the  manufacture.  The  process  as  carried  on 
at  the  compan/s  works  in  Salford  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Mechanics' 
Magazine,"  30th  August,  1867 : 

"  Lumps  of  rock  magnesia  (ma^esium*  carbonate)  are  placed  in  large 
jars,  into  which  hydrochloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  poured.  Chemiod 
action  at  once  ensues :  the  chlorine  and  the  magnesium  embrace,  and  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  pass  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The  result  is 
magnesium  in  combination  with  chlorine,  and  the  problem  now  is  how  to 
dissolve  this  new  alliance — to  get  rid  of  the  chlorine  and  so  obtain  the  mag- 
nesium. First,  the  water  must  be  evaporated,  which  would  be  easy  enough 
if  not  attended  with  a  peculiar  danger.  To  get  the  magnesium  chloride 
perfectly  dry  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  red  heat ;  but  this  would  result 
m  the  metal  dropping  its  novel  acquaintance  with  chlorine  and  resuming 
its  ancient  union  with  oxygen.  To  avert  this  re-combination,  the  magne- 
sium chloride  whilst  yet  in  solution  is  mixed  with  sodium  chloride  (/>.,  com- 
mon salt),  and  thus  fortified,  the  aggressions  of  oxygen  whilst  drying  are 
kept  off.  The  mixture  is  exposed  in  broad  open  pans  over  stoves,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry,  the  double  salt  is  scraped  together  and  placed  in  an  iron 
crucible,  in  which  it  is  heated  until  melted,  whereby  the  last  traces  of  water 
are  driven  off.  It  is  then  stowed  away  until  required  in  air-tight  vessels, 
to  prevent  deliquescence.  Here  comes  in  that  curious  metal,  sodium,  also 
discovered  by  Davy.  Five  parts  of  the  mixed  magnesium  and  sodium 
chloridae,  mingled  with  one  part  of  sodium,  are  placed  in  a  strong  iron 
crucible  with  a  closely-fitting  lid,  which  is  then  screwed  down.  The  crucible 
is  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace,  and  its  contents  being  fused,  the  sodium 
takes  the  chlorine  from  the  magnesium.  When  the  crucible  has  been  lifted 
from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  lid  is  removed  and  a  solid  mass  is 
discovered,  which,  when  tumbled  out  and  broken  up,  reveals  magnesium 
in  nuggets  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  bright  as  silver." 

The  crude  metal  also  presents  itself  in  the  crucible  as  small  grains,  and 
even  as  a  black  powder.  The  whole  is  carefully  separated  from  the  r^se; 
it  is  purified  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  and  it  is  after- 
wards melted  and  cast  into  ingots.  Magnesium  is  a  very  light  metal,  its 
specific  gravity  being  only  1 743 ;  that  is,  it  is  only  one  and  three-quarter 
times  heavier  than  water.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  and  is 
rapidly  converted  into  the  oxide,  magnesia.  In  the  form  of  wire  or  of 
narrow  ribbon,  it  burns  easily  in  the  air,  producing  a  lig:ht  of  dazzline  bril- 
liancy, which  among  artificial  modes  of  illumination  is  rivalled  only  by  the 
electric  light.  This  is  the  chief  use  at  present  made  of  the  metaL  Lamps 
have  been  contrived  for  burning  the  wire  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a 
steady  light,  the  wire  being  pushed  forward  at  a  reflated  rate  by  clock- 
work. The  magnesium  light  is  rich  in  the  rays  which  act  upon  sensitive 
photographic  plates,  and  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  obtaining 
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botographs  of  dark  interiors,  such  as  vaults  or  caverns,  and  for  the  explo- 
iiition  of  mines  and  other  dark  places.  The  brilliancy  of  the  hrework  dis- 
mays which  can  be  produced  by  magnesium  far  surpasses  thai  obtainable 
3y  any  other  material  used  by  the  pyrotechnist.  In  such  e,xhibitions 
balloons  are  sent  up  having  burning  magnesium  attached  to  them ;  and  the 
metal  in  the  state  of  filings  is  also  mixed  with  other  materials.  But  mag- 
nesium is  still  a  very  costly  metal,  and  while  the  ft  rework- makers  find  it  too 
expensive  for  common  use,  they  complain  that  its  brilliancy  in  occasional 
displays  dulls  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  fireworks,  with  which 
the  spectators  are  no  longer  satisfied. 

Magnesium  wire  is  not  produced  by  drawing,  as  the  metal  is  not  ductile. 
The  wire  is  formed  by  a  method  identical  with  that  used  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  leaden  rope  for  making  bullets  (p.  330) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  metal  is 
forced  in  a  heated  and  softened  state  through  a  small  opening  in  an  »ron 
cylinder.  The  intensity  of  the  magnesium  light  has  been  measured  by 
Bunsen  and  Roscoe.  They  say  that  72  grains  of  magnesium,  when  properly 
burnt,  evolve  as  much  light  as  74  stearine  candles  burning  for  ten  hours, 
and  consuming  20  lbs.  of  stearine.  Lamps  in  which  magnesium  may  be 
steadily  burnt  are  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  of  London.  In  the  more 
elaborate  forms  of  these  lamps,  there  are  springs  and  wheels  for  pushing 
forward  the  magnesium  ribbon,  or  a  strand  of  magnesium  wire,  into  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  magnesium  wnre  is  made 
to  revolve  on  its  axis,  in  order  to  overcome  its  tendency  to  bend  down, 
which  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  when  the  light  is  used  for  optical 
apparatus.  But  for  ordinary  purposes  a  much  simpler  arrangement  suffices : 
the  magnesium  ribbon  or  wire  is  coiled  on  a  drum,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
off  by  passing  between  two  little  rollers,  which  are  turned  by  hand.  The 
wire  or  ribbon  is  drawn  olT  the  drum  by  the  rollers,  and  pushed  forward 
through  a  guiding  tube,  which  brings  it  into  the  apex  of  the  ilame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  In  this  simpler  form  of  lamp  the  rate  is,  of  course,  directly 
dependent  on  the  person  who  turns  the  winch  of  the  feeding-rollers  ;  but 
in  the  automatic  lamp  there  are  appliances  for  adjusting  the  rate ;  the 
suitable  speed  must  be  first  found  by  trial,  and  then  the  apparatus  is  to  be 
regulated  accordingly.  By  means  of  these  lamps  photographs  can  be  taken 
as  quickly  as  with  sun-light,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  chemically- 
actjve  rays  given  out  by  the  burning  magnesium.  It  has  been  found  that 
an  equivalent  of  magnesium,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  liberates  a  larger 
amount  of  heat  than  the  equivalent  quantity  of  any  other  metal,  not  ex- 
cluding even  potassium.  Magnesium  forms  alloys  with  several  other  metals, 
such  as  lead,  tin,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  platinum.  All  these  alloys  are 
brittle,  and  have  a  granular  or  crystalline  fracture.  They  are  too  readily 
acted  on  by  air  and  moisture  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  arts.  The  alloy 
of  8s  parts  of  tin  with  15  of  magnesium  is  hard  and  brittle;  its  colour  is 
lavender,  although  both  constituents  are  white,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  de- 
composes water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Both  metallic  magnesium  and 
alummium  furnish  useful  re-agents  to  the  scientific  chemist.  The  latter 
metal,  when  fused,  dissolves  boron,  silicon,  and  titanium,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  these  elements  m  the  crystalline  form,  this  being  the  only  known 
process  for  artificially  preparing  them  in  the  crj-stallinc  stale 

Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written,  the  price  of  sodium  has  been 
further  greatly  reduced,  and  it  can  now  (1890)  be  purchased  in  bulk  at 
about  4i,  per  lb.  This  cheapness  has  brought  the  substance  into  use  for 
the  r^uction  of  other  metals  and  one  consequence  has  been  a  great  fall  in 
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the  price  of  aluminium.    At  Salindres,  in  France,  the  process  of  obtaining 
this  metal  that  has  been  described  on  page  587,  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years,  during  which  considerable  quantities  of  aluminium  ha\*e  been 
produced,  the  output  for  1882  being  stated  as  5,280  lbs.     Aluminium  has 
lately  been  prepared  by  a  company  at  Wallsend-on-Tyne  from  cryolite^ 
a  mmeral  whidi  is  found  only  in  Greenland,  but  occurs  there  in  great 
abundance.    Cryolite  is  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  and 
the  processes  for  its  reduction  consist  in  fusing  it  with  common  salt  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  drawing  off  the  mixture  into  an  iron  vessel,  and 
stirring  into  the  fused  mass  a  certain  Quantity  of  sodium.     This  produces 
a  violent  action,  on  the  cessation  of  which  the  slae  is  poured  off,  and  the 
metallic  aluminium  is  found  as  a  '*  button"  at  the  bottom  of  the  converter. 
For  obtaining  a  purer  metal,  the  fusion  is  made  in  crucibles,  and  the 
sodium  is  added  in  two  operations  without  removing  the  crucilile.    The 
yield  of  aluminium  is  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  cryolite,  and  three 
parts  of  sodium  are  required  to  furnish  one  part  of  aluminium.    Another 
targe  manu&ctory  of  aluminium  is  in  operation  at  Oldbury,  near  Birming- 
ham.   There  is  a  special  difficulty  in  the  metallurgy  of  aluminium,  arising 
from  the  fact  of  the  qualities  of  the  metal  being  much  deteriorated  by  the 
presence  of  a  very  small  amount  of  foreign  matters  such  as  iron,  silicon,  &c, 
at  the  same  time  that  no  process  has  been  found  for  purifying*  the  product 
from  these  substances.     If  the  aluminium  is  to  be  pure  it  must  be  so 
prepared  at  the  first.     Electrolysis  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  compounds,  and  obtaining  the  metal  free  from  admixtures. 
Experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  dynamo-electric  machine  may  be 
applied  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  the  reduction  of  sodium  compounds, 
when  certain  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the  chemical  energies  of 
the  liberated  substances  have  been  overcome.      What    is    called  the 
"electric"  furnace    has    been  successfully  used    in  the  production  of 
aluminium  bronze.     It  is  a  rectangular  iron  box,  5  feet  long,  i  foot  deep, 
and  1 5  inches  wide,  with  electrodes  formed  of  rods  of  carbon  30  inches 
long  and  3  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of  25  parts 
of  corundum  (native  crystallized  oxide  of  aluminium),  12  parts  of  carbon, 
and  50  parts  of  granulated  copper.     This  is  covered  at  the  top  by  lumps 
of  charcoal,  and  a  lid  is  fastened  over  the  whole.     The  current  from  a 
powerful  dynamo  is  sent  through  the  carbons,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  copper  is  melted,  when  the  electrodes,  at  first  only  a  few  inches  apart, 
are  moved  to  an  mcreased  distance,  and  the  strength  of  current  increased. 
The  corundum  is  reduced,  the  aluminium  alloying  itself  with  copper,  and 
the  oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbon  monoxide,  which  is 
driven   off.     The   resulting  alloy  is  cast  into  ingots,  its   percentage  of 
aluminium  ascertained,  and  then  it  is  melted  with  enough  copper  to 
produce  aluminium  bronze  (page  719).     The  price  of  aluminium,  which 
was  as  already  stated  about  3^.  per  ounce  in  1875,  has  been  so  much 
reduced  that  the  metal  may  now  (1890)  be  purchased  for  ws.oix  2s.  per  lb. 
We  may  therefore  expect  to  see  wider  applications  of  its  excellent  qualities. 
Though  the  price  per  lb.  is  still  much  higher  than  that  of  copper — 22  or 
more  times  as  much — the  metal  is  so  much  lighter  that  a  lb.  of  aluminium 
occupies  nearly  3J  times  the  space  of  a  lb.  of  copper,  so  that,  taking  bulk 
for  bulk,  aluminium  is  only  about  seven  times  as  aear  as  copper.  [1890.] 

When  first  introduced  by  Deville,  in  1854,  aluminium  cost  ;£20  per  lb.; 
but  its  prospective  value  for  application  in  the  arts  was  recognised,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  afterwards  it  was  put  on  the  market  at  40s.  per  Hx 
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It  was  iheUj  as  already  remarked^  applied  to  many  purposes  where  light- 
ness is  desirable,  such  as  for  the  lubes  of  telescopes,  opcm-gLisscs,  the 
mounting  of  photographic  lenses,  &c  And  in  1888,  when  the  produc- 
tion of  sodium  had  been  cheapened  and  applied  to  the  separation  of 
aluminium,  the  price  of  the  latter  metal  fell  to  i8s,  per  lb.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  cheap  electricity  of  the  dynamo  caused  attention  to  be  again 
directed  to  the  original  electrolytic  method ;  but  many  difficulties  in 
detail  had  to  be  overcome  in  applying  this  process  on  the  commercial 
scale.  At  length  the  sodium  process  was  superseded  ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  i890»  a  Swiss  company  was  producing  aluminium  at  lis.  per 
lb.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
price  down  to  2s.  per  lb.;  and  again  three  years  later,  namely  at  the 
beginning  of  1S94,  they  could  offer  the  metal  at  is,  7d.  per  lb.  The 
<:ondi lions  required  for  effecting  this  great  reduction  were  found  in  driv- 
ing  the  dynamo  machinery  by  water-power,  and  in  an  abundant  supply 
uf  cryolite  at  moderate  cost.  This  cheapness  of  production  at  once 
placed  the  Swiss  company  in  the  position  of  being  the  brgcst  and  most 
successful  aluminium  manufacturers  in  the  world!  so  that  in  1892  they 
had  realised  a  net  profit  of /2i,563,  paying  their  shareholders  8  per  cent,, 
and,  further,  in  1893,  the  net  profit  was  half  as  much  again,  and  the 
^  vidend  was  increased  to  10  per  cent*  A  British  aluminium  company 
recently  been  formed  in  London  for  acquiring  the  rights  ot  wR-king 

11  the  processes  of  the  successful  Swiss  company,  purchasing  outstand- 
ing English  patents,  amaljiramatin^  with  certain  existing  companies,  and 
for  working  the  hatixit^  deposits  m  Ireland,  &c.,  &:c.  There  is  every 
reason  to  beheve  that  an  important  result  of  this  enterprise  will  be  a  still 
lurther  reduction  in  the  price  of  this  metal,  and  consequently  a  great 
tension  of  its  applications.    And  now  (September,  1895)  we  have  already 

icard  of  a  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  this  metal,  which,  at  it's 
present  time,  can  be  purchased  in  bulk  for  about  ts.  6d.  per  lb. 
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INDIAN'R  UBBER. 


RESEARCH  ES  into  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  r 
revealed  the  fact,  that  before  man  knew  How  to  t\  >m 

their  ores,  his  only  impiements  were  formed  of  stone  ;  anu  bci^jn.  nc  be- 
came acquainted  with  iron^  there  was  an  iniermediate  period  in  which  the 
more  easily  obt^iined  metal^  copper,  had  to  serve  as  the  m:uenal  for  all 
tools  and  weapons.  Hence  archaeologists  speak  oi  ihc  stone  age,  the 
bronze  age,  ana  the  age  of  iron.  ]f  we  were  obliged  to  name  thL^  n  i  m 
century  after  the  material  which  distinctively  serves  m  it  for 
tensive  and  varied  uses,  surely  we  should  call  it  the  Age  of  Iri'  i 

The  industrial  application  of  Indian-rubber  is  entirely  mtKicrn. 
substance  itself  appears,  however,  to  hiive  been  knctwn  to  the  natives  of 
Peru  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  have  been  used  for  the  jt  of 

some  kind  of  garments.   Although  the  first  specimens  were  sci  pe 

so  long  ago  as  1736,  and  the  substance  was  from  that  time  subxiultcd  to 
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many  mvestigations,  no  other  use  was  found  for  it  up  to  the  year  1820  than 
10  etTace  from  paper  the  marks  made  by  pencils.  From  this  it  derives  the 
name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.  It  has  also  been  called  "gum  elastic/' 
and  €aoi4tchouc  from  the  Indian  name.  Crude  caoutchouc  is  the  product 
obtained  by  the  spontaneous  soUdifytng  of  the  milky  juice  of  certain  tropical 
planis-^^uch  as  the  Hiruca  elastictiy  fatropka  clasiica^  and  the  Stp/wftia 
iautshu.  The  hrst  grows  chiefly  in  South  America,  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
/\mazon  forms  immense  forests.  At  a  certain  season  each  year  bands  of 
persons,  called  ^*^serini*,ariosr  armed  wilh  hatchets,  visit  these  forests  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  caoutchouc.  They  make  incisions  into  the  trunk, 
and  the  milky  juice  immediately  runs  om»  and  drops  into  a  vessel  placed 
to  receive  it,  and  attached  to  the  tree  by  means  of  a  lump  of  clay.  In  about 
three  hours  the  juice  ceases  to  flow,  and  the  strmgario  collects  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  incisions  in  one  large  vessel  By  dipping  a  board  into  this 
vessel,  it  becomes  covered  with  the  juice ;  and  when  this  is  allorwed  to  dry, 
the  caoutchouc  remains  as  a  thin  brownish  yellow  layer.  The  caoutchouc 
is  not  dissolved  in  the  juice,  but  is  merely  suspended  in  it ;  and  to  hasten 
the  drying  and  coagulation  of  the  liijuid,  the  board  is  warmed  over  a  smoky 
fire  made  with  green  wood.  When  alternate  immersions  and  drying  have 
covered  the  board  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  caoutchouc,  the  layer  is 
slit  open  widi  a  knife,  and  the  board  is  withdrawn.  This  is  the  best  kind 
of  crude  caoutchouc,  because  it  is  free  from  all  admixture  of  foreign  bodies 
except  the  carbon  derived  from  the  smoky  flame.  The  hoftle  Indian- 
rubber  is  moulded  on  pear-shaped  lumps  of  clay,  which  are  covered  with 
successive  layers  of  the  milky  juice  ;  when  a  sufficient  thickness  has  been 
attained,  the  clay  is  removed  by  soaking  in  water. 

Up  to  1820,  as  already  mentioned,  Indian-rubber  was  used  only  for 
effacing  pencil-marks,  and  about  that  lime  a  piece  half  an  inch  square  sold 
for  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  But  the  extreme  elasticity  and  extensibility 
of  this  singular  substance  was  attracting  the  attention  of  practical  men  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  France,  One  of  the  earliest  patents  obtained  in 
this  country  for  applications  of  caoutchouc  was  taken  out  by  Mr,  Thomas 
Hancock,  of  Newington,  in  tSio.  This  gentleman  has  written  an  account 
of  the  Indian-rubber  manufacture  from  the  commencement,  and  the  book 
is  extremely  interesting  from  the  clear  and  simple  manner  in  which  the 
inventor  describes  how  he  effected  one  improvement  after  another  in  his 

icesscs  and  machinery.  Mr.  Hancock  had*  previous  to  his  turning  his 
attention  to  Indian -rubber,  no  acquaintance  with  chemistry  ;  but  he  was 
skilled  in  mechanical  engineering  and  the  use  of  tools,  and  this  knowledge 
proved  to  be  precisely  the  kind  most  valuable  for  dealing  with  the  hrst 
stages  of  caoutchouc  manufacture.  His  first  patent  was  for  the  use  of 
Indian-rubber  for  the  wrists  of  gloves,  for  braces,  for  garters,  for  boots  and 
shoes  instead  of  laces,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  The  rings  for  the 
wrists  of  gloves,  &:c,  were  simply  cut  from  the  bottle  Indian-rubber  by 
machinery  the  patentee  himself  contrived  for  that  purpose  Mr.  Hancock 
next  arranged  an  apparatus  for  flattening  the  raw  Indian-rubber  by  warmdi 
and  pressure,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  soles  of  boots,  &c.  He 
relates  the  practical  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  operations,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  overcame  them.  He  soon  noticed  and  utilized 
the  (acX  that  two  clean  freshly-cut  surfaces  of  caoutchouc,  when  pressed 

tf«"^*^ nhere  and  unite  perfectly.     This  further  led  him  to  devising  a 

n  which  all  the  waste  cuttings  and  parings  might  be  worked  up, 

Tl,.  ,...t  ..ine  consisted  uf  a  cylinder  revolving  within  a  cover,  both  being 
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provided  with  steel  teeth,  by  which  the  pieces  of  caoutchouc  placed  be- 
tween them  were  torn  into  shreds,  and  then  kneaded  into  a  solid  coherent 
mass  of  homogeneous  texture.  The  first  machine  of  this  kind  made  by 
Mr.  Hancock  would  work  up  about  i  lb.  of  Indian-rubber ;  but  now  ma- 
chines on  the  same  principle  are  in  use  operating  on  more  thiin  200  lbs.  of 
material  at  once,  and  turning  it  out  on  a  roll  6  ft.  long,  and  10  in.  or  I2in.  in 
diameter. 

While  Hancock  was  thus  successful  in  mechanically  working  Indian- 
rubber,  Macintosh,  of  Glasgow,  found  means  of  effecting  its  solution  by 
coal-naphtha,  and  he  obtained,  in  1823,  a  patent  for  the  application  of  his 
discovery  to  the  fabrication  of  waterproof  garments.  Waterproof  cloth,  or 
"  Macintosh,"  is  prepared  by  varnishing  one  side  of  a  suitable  fabric  with 
a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  or  by  covering  one  side  of  a  cloth  with  a  thin 
film,  and  then  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  second  piece  similarly  pre- 
pared— the  two  caoutchouc  layers  becoming  incorporated  when  the  double 
cloth  is  passed  between  rollers.  Other  solvents  for  Indian-rubber  have 
been  discovered  in  ether,  chloroform,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  rectified 
turpentine.  By  treatment  with  these  liquids  it  swells  up,  and  eventually 
dissolves,  producing  a  viscid  ropy  mass,  which,  by  evaporation  of  the 
solvent,  leaves  the  caoutchouc  with  all  its  originsd  elasticity.  By  the  use 
of  these  last-named  solvents  the  persistent  and  diaereeable  odour  occa- 
sioned by  coal-oil  is  avoided.  Mr.  Hancock  relates  that  when  the  manu- 
facturers had  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  had  succeeded  in  producing 
thin,  light,  pliable,  and  perfectly  waterproof  fabrics,  they  had  to  encounter 
another  quite  unexpected  difficulty — the  tailors  set  their  faces  against  the 
new  material,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  make  it  up  !  The  manufac- 
turers were,  the/efore,  obliged  themselves  to  fashion  waterproof  garments, 
and  retail  them  to  the  public.  This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  benefit, 
for  the  seams  were  made  waterproof,  so  as  to  exclude  even  the  little  watef 
which  would  otherwise  pass  in  by  capillary  attraction  at  the  stitches. 

It  will  now  be  observed  that  there  are  two  distinct  modes  of  working 
caoutchouc :  by  dealing,  viz.,  with  the  solid  material,  or  with  the  solutions. 
Thus,  from  a  solid  disc  of  caoutchouc  long  ribbons  of  the  material  may  be 
cut,  and  these  ribbons,  by  being  passed  between  a  set  of  circular  knives, 
may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  square  threads.  These  threads  may  then 
be  drawn  out  to  six  or  ten  times  their  length  ;  and,  if  wound  and  main- 
tained in  this  state  of  tension  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  warm  place,  they 
will  lose  their  condition  of  tension,  and  their  elongated  form  will  become 
their  natural  or  unstrained  one.  In  this  manner  are  the  Indian-rubber 
threads  prepared,  which,  covered  with  silk  or  other  material,  form  elastic 
fabrics  such  as  those  used  in  the  sides  of  boots.  The  circumstance  of 
caoutchouc,  when  heated  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
the  boiling-point  of  water,  retaining  whatever  form  it  has  during  the  heat- 
ing, is  the  basis  of  methods  of  obtaining  thin  sheets  and  other  forms  of  the 
material.  Tubes  are  made  by  forcing  the  heated  caoutchouc  through  an 
annular  opening  by  application  of  great  pressure  ;  it  sets  in  cooling,  pre- 
serving a  section  corresponding  with  the  orifice  through  which  it  issues. 
In  another  mode  of  forming  tubes,  a  paste  composed  of  cauotchouc,  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  lime,  is  formed  into  sheets,  which  are  cut  into  strips.  The  strips 
are  folded  longitudinally,  and  the  edges  are  cut  together  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  surface,  so  that  the  cut  surfaces  may  meet  each  other  when 
the  strip  is  rolled  on  a  mandril  to  give  it  a  cylindrical  form.    A  slight 

fressure  suffices  to  soVdex  \o^^\\\^x  >Svfc  oiX  ^>M(aKfts^«ja.d  the  lube  is  then 
vulcanized"  by  a  process  vo\i^  v^s^tvXkNj  ^^^tJwA. 
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The  dissolved  caoutchouc  serves  to  prepare  waterproof  gannents»  round 
lircads,  sheets  of  Indian-rubber,  &c.  Fabrics  are  coated  with  the  sohuion 
pouring  it  on  the  materia!  a5  it  is  passing  honzontaliy  from  a  roller.  A 
ht^edgCy  under  which  the  charged  cloth  passes,  distributes  the  caoul* 
bouc  in  a  uniform  layer,  the  thickness  of  which  is  regulated  by  ihc  -|nice 
etween  the  knife-edge  and  the  fabric.  When  sulphide  of  cajbon  ii>  Uic  sol- 
cnt  used,  its  evaporation  is  complete  in  about  ten  minutes,  but  with  other 
Dlvents  two  or  three  hours  are  rcnuircd.  The  caoutchouc  is  usually  mixed 
ith  lampblack  before  being  spread  on  the  clolh,  and  the  article  is  finished 
by  giving  the  Indian-rubber  layer  a  coat  of  gunvlac  varnish.  Sheets  of 
I  Indian-rubber  are  obtained  by  spreading  fifteen  or  twenty  layers  over  a 
^kloth,  which  is  afterwards  detach^sd  by  wetting  it  with  a  solvenL 
^H  Threads  of  circular  section  are  ruanufactured  from  a  paste  of  caoutchouc, 
^Hnade  by  dissolving  that  substance  in  sulphide  of  carbon  mixed  with  S 
^Ker  cent,  of  alcohol.  This  paste  is  placed  in  a  cyhnder,  out  of  which  it  is 
^^ forced  bv  a  piston  through  a  number  of  circular  holes,  whence  it  issues  in 
I  llie  form  of  tilaments.  These  are  received  upon  a  stretched  cloth,  which 
^^iioves  along,  carrying  the  parallel  threads,  until  the  sulphide  of  carbon 
^^has  evaporated. 

^F  A  modification  of  caoutchouc,  possessing  very  valuable  quahties  for  many 
Wfcurposes,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  and  largely  applied  by 
^nim  in  the  United  States  to  the  fabrication  of  waterproof  boots.    In  1842 
these  boots  were  imported  into  Europe,  and  it  was  seen  that  this  form  of 
j       the  material  had  the  advantages  of  not  sticking  to  other  bodies  at  any 
I      ordinary  temperatures,  and  of  preserving  its  elasticity  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  whereas  ordinary  Indian-rubber  becomes  rigid  by  cold.  The  cut 
edges  of  this  variety  of  caoutchouc  do  not  cohere  by  pressure.    Mr.  Good- 
year attempted  to  keep  his  process  a  secret ;  but  Mr.  Hancock,  having  soon 
detected  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  American  preparations,  set  to  work 
to  discover  how  that  substance  was  made  to  combine  with  the  caoutchouc* 
He  succeeded,  and  he  obtained  a  patent  for  sulphurizing  Indian-rubber 
before  the  original  inventor  had  applied  for  one.     Mr.  Hancock  found 
""bat  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc  immersed  in  melted  sulphur  at  250'  F*,  gradu- 
ily  absorbed   from   12  to  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sulphur;   and, 
trther,  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  alter  its  properties.   When,  however, 
Be  sulphurated  substance  was  for  a  few  minutes  exposed  to  a  temperature 
'  JOG",  it  acquired  new  qualities,  which  were  precisely  those  of  the  modi- 
ation  employed  by  Mr.  (Joodyear  for  his  impervious  boots.    This  trans- 
Drmation  effected   by  sulphur  Mr.  Hancock  called  vulcaniziUion ;  and 
uitaniz€d  huiian'rubber  is  now  employed  in  nearly  all  the  innumerable 
j)plications  of  caoutchouc,  provided  tlie  presence  of  sulphur  is  not  abso- 
iiely  objectionable.     Goodyear's  process  consists  in  mixing  the  sulphur 
Hih  the  caoutchouc,  the  suitable  proportion  (7  to  10  per  cent.)  having 
been  determined  beforehand,  and  the  sulphur  ground  up  with  the  Indian- 
rubber  in  the  masticating  machine,  or  disseminated  through  the  viscid  hquid 
Bfa  solution  is  used,  or  dissolved  in  the  solvent  employed.  This  gives  belter 
Bsults  Than  Hancock's  process*  because  the  sulphurization  is  more  uniform, 
Bnd  this  method  is  therefore  more  largely  employed.    W'hcj)  the  various 
bticles  have  been  fabricated  in  the  ordinary  manner  from  the  mixture  of 
■aoutchouc  and  sulphur,  they  are  enclosed  in  vessels,  where  they  are  sub* 
Kitted  for  two  or  three  hours  to  the  action  of  steam  under  a  pressure  of 
Hearlv  4  atmospheres,  so  that  tlie  steam  may  have  a  temperature  of  about 
wSk^  \\  A  still  easier  method,  due  lu  Mr.  Parkes,  consists  in  steeping  the 
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articles  i  which  in  this  case  should  be  thin)  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride 
of  sulphur  in  sixty  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  object  becomes  vulcanized 
by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  without  the  aid  of  heat.  But  this  process  is 
said  to  be  liable  to  cause  the  article  afterwards  to  become  brittle.  The 
addition  of  oxide  of  zinc,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  other  substances,  is  found 
to  yield  a  product  better  adapted  for  certain  purposes  than  one  in  which 
only  sulphur  is  used. 

The  list  of  applications  of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber  would  be  a  very  long 
one  ;  but  as  a  great  number  of  these  applications  must  be  known  to  every- 
body, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  specify  them.  It  has  lately  been  used  for 
carriage-springs,  for  the  tires  of  wheels,  and  for  the  rollers  of  mangles.  Its 
employment  in  the  construction  of  portable  boats,  pontoons,  life-buoys, 
dresses  for  divers  and  for  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea,  air-tight  bags  and 
cushions,  air  and  water  beds,  cushions  of  billiard-tables,  are  a  few  of  the 
thousand  instances  of  its  utility  which  might  be  quoted. 

When  the  proportion  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  caoutchouc  is  increased 
to  25  or  35  per  cent.,  another  product  having  qualities  entirely  different 
from  those  of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber  is  obtained  when  the  mixture  is 
heated.  This  is  the  jet-black  substance  termed  eboniU  or  vulcaniUy  which 
is  made  into  such  articles  as  combs,  paper-knives,  buttons,  canes,  portions 
of  ornamental  furniture,  and  plates  of  electrical  machines.  It  is  in  many 
cases  an  excellent  substitute  for  horn  and  for  whalebone,  while  for  insula- 
ting supports,  &c.,  in  electric  apparatus,  it  is  unrivalled.  It  has  a  fiiU 
black  colour  and  takes  a  bright  polish  ;  and  it  may  be  cut,  or  filed,  or 
moulded.  It  is  very  tough,  hard,  and  durable.  In  the  transformation  of 
Indian-rubber  into  vulcanite,  the  temperature  must  be  somewhat  higher 
than  that  required  for  the  production  of  the  vulcanized  Indian-rubber.  The 
caoutchouc  used  is  very  carefully  purified  before  it  is  incorporated  with  the 
sulphur  ;  and  the  yellow  paste  formed  by  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  the 
contact  of  steam  at  a  temperature  of  about  310°. 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 

r^  UTTA-PERCHA  is  a  substance  very  like  Indian-rubber  in  its  chemical 
^^  properties,  having  the  same  composition,  although  in  outward  appear- 
ance very  different  It  was  first  sent  to  Europe  in  1822,  but  did  not  become 
an  article  of  commerce  until  1 844.  It  is  the  solidified  juice  of  a  tree  {Isonan- 
dra  percha)  which  abounds  in  Borneo  and  Malacca.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  grows  to  a  diameter  of  6  ft.,  but  as  timber  it  is  valueless  When  an  in- 
cision is  made  through  the  bark  and  into  the  wood,  a  milky  juice  flows  out, 
which  speedily  solidifies.  Gutta-percha  is  a  ver>'  tough  substance,  but  is 
without  the  elasticity  of  Indian-rubber.  It  differs  from  the  latter,  too,  in 
becoming  softened  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  it  will  then  readily  take  and 
retain  any  impressions  with  great  sharpness  and  fidelity.  Thus  beautifiil 
mouldings  and  other  ornamental  objects  are  easily  made,  .it  also  has  the 
valuable  quality  of  welding  when  softened  by  heat  It  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  and  it  is  largely  used  for  covering  telegraph-\iriies,  and  espe- 
cially for  forming  an  insulating  coating  in  submarine  cablejL  It  seems  to 
have  become  known  precisely  at  the  time  it  was  required  fc|>r  this  purpose, 
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and  the  success  of  ocean  telegraphy  is  largely  owing  to  its  valuable  pro- 
perties. It  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  leather  in  soling  shoes  and  boots, 
and  in  forming  straps  and  bands  for  driving  niachiner)' ;  also  in  the  pre- 

Iparation  of  tubes  used  for  conveying  liquids,  and  for  speaking-tubes.  Dilute 
fcineral  acids  have  no  action  upon  u»and  hence  it  is  especially  valuable  for 
baking  bottles  to  contain  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  attacks  glass.  A  dmw- 
pack  to  the  use  of  gutta-percha  is  its  tendency  to  become  oxidized  when 
ixposed  to  light  and  air^  by  which  it  entirely  loses  its  power  of  becoming 
Mastic  by  heat,  and  is  converted  into  a  brittle  substance.  But  in  the  dark, 
Ir  under  water,  it  may,  however,  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period 
■riihout  change. 
|f  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  in  1847,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  the  gutta- 
percha into  slices.  In  this  machine  there  is  a  circular  iron  plate,  with  three 
radial  slots,  in  which  knives  are  hxed  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  cut- 
ting tool  of  a  spokeshave.  The  lumps  of  gutta-percha  drop  against  these 
knives  as  the  plate  is  driven  round,  and  the  material  is  cut  into  slices,  which 
have  a  thickness  determined  by  the  projection  which  has  been  given  to  the 
blades.  Sometimes  an  upright  chopper  is  used,  with  straight  or  curved 
bLides.  These  slices  are  immersed  in  hot  water,  until  they  are  softened, 
lid  they  are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  rollers  armed  with  toothed 
llades,  called  "  breakers  "  and  also  to  the  action  of  the  mincing  cylinder, 
(rhich  is  furnished  with  radiating  blades,  and  revolves  partly  immersed  in 
lie  water.  The  material  is  carried  out  of  the  hot  water  to  these  machines 
fcy  endless  webs  mounted  on  rollers.  The  breakers  and  mincing  cylinders 
[iake  about  *Soo  revolutions  per  minute.  The  gutta-percha,  thus  reduced 
>  fragments,  is  carried  fon^ard  again  by  endless  webs  into  cold  water,  where 
:  is  thoroughly  washed  and  separated  from  the  impurities,  which  fall  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  lighter  gutta-percha  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Gutta-percha,  like  caoutchouc,  can  be  combined  with  sulphur.  The 
est  product  is  obtained  when  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  is  used  along 
rith  some  metallic  sulphide.  Mr.  C.  Hancock  uses  48  parts  of  gutta- 
ercha,  \  of  sulphur,  and  6  of  antimony  sulphide-  These  ingredients  are 
boroughly  mixed  and  put  into  a  boiler,  where  they  are  heated  under  pres- 
Lirc  for  an  hour  or  two.  Another  method  of  treating  gutta-percha  was  also 
levised  by  Mr.  C.  Hancock,  who  found  that  when  this  strange  substance 
ras  expo-»ed  to  nitric  oxide  gas  (which  is  given  olT  when  nitric  acid  acts 
Dn  copper)  it  became  quite  smooth,  and  acquired  an  almost  metallic  lustre, 
"osing  also  all  its  stickiness.  Another  modification  is  fonned  by  treating 
iitta-percha  with  chloride  of  zinc ;  and  yet  another  by  the  action  of  a  Sol- 
ent, such  as  turpentine,  a  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
employed  simultaneously.  Mr  Hancock  mixes  all  these  materials  together 
in  a  **  masticator,"  and  then  applies  heat  to  them  while  confined  in  a  vessel 
untler  pressure.    The  product  of  these  operations  is  a  very  singular  modifi- 

I  cation  of  gutta-percha,  in  which  the  materia!  assumes  a  spongy,  elastic  con- 
iition,  and  in  this  form  it  is  used  to  form  the  stufiing  of  sofas,  easy  chairs, 
fee.  Among  the  purposes  to  which  gutta-percha  has  been  applied  besides 
Die  general  one  of  ^.►^terproof  tissues  and  fabrics,  may  be  named  the  for- 
liation  of  strap-^,  bcks^ bandages,  cups,  and  other  vessels,  rollers  for  cotton- 
fcinning  maclnnery,  hammers  of  pianofortes,  cards  for  wool-carding» 
iammcrcloths,  life-preservers,  and  trusses. 
Gutta-percha  is  made  into  strips,  bands,  cords,  or  threads  of  any  required 
section,  by  passing  sheets  of  suitable  thickness  bciM'een  rollers  provided 

kith  grooves  and  cutting*edgcs.   For  strips  and  bands  the  sheets  arc  passed 
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through  the  machine  cold,  and  divided  by  the  cutting-edges.  But  for  round 
cords  or  threads  sheets  are  supplied  to  the  rollers  from  a  receptacle  in  which 
they  acquire  a  temperature  of  about  200°  F.  The  material  is  forced  to  take 
the  form  of  the  grooves,  the  operation  in  this  case  being  analogous  to  that 
of  rolling  iron  bars.  The  gutta-percha  cords  are  received  as  they  issue 
from  the  rollers  in  a  tank  of  cold  water,  from  which  they  pass  on,  to  be 
wound  on  reels  or  drums.  It  is  obvious  that  cords  of  any  section  may  be 
formed  by  making  use  of  grooves  of  suitable  shape.  Tubes  of  gutta- 
percha are  made  by  forcing  the  softened  substance  out  of  an  annular  ori- 
fice :  it  is  received  into  vessels  filled  with  cold  water.  Telegraph-wires 
are  covered  by  a  similar  process — the  copper  wire  being  made  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  a  circular  opening  with  the  gutta-percha  surround- 
ing it.  Picture-fi-ames,  &c.,  are  made  by  forcibly  pressing  warm  gutta- 
percha into  the  warmed  moulds.  Gutta-percha  tubing  is  lar^gely  used 
everywhere  for  the  speaking-tubes  by  which  persons  in  remote  apartments 
of  even  the  largest  building  can  converse.  This  is  one  of  the  labour- 
saving  inventions  of  our  day.  It  must  have  stnick  every  one  who  has  seen 
these  speaking-tubes  in  operation  in  a  large  establishment,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  running  to  and  fro  they  save,  and  how  much  they  expedite 
business  by  the  convenient  means  they  afford  of  giving  orders  and  direc- 
tions to  persons  in  distant  apartments.  This  tubing  is  also  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  liquids,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  it  instead  of  the 
ordinary  leaden  piping  used  for  carrying  water.  It  may  seem  to  the  reader 
that  gutta-percha  is  too  fragile  a  material  to  resist  the  pressure  to  which 
water-pipes  are  exposed.  But,  judging  from  some  experiments  made  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Birmingham  Waterworks,  the  power  of  gutta-percha 
tubing  to  resist  pressure  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  far  beyond  what  would 
be  supposed.  The  tubes  experimented  on  had  diameters  of  J  and  |th  of 
an  inch  respectively.  The  water  from  the  main,  where  the  pressure  w-as 
that  caused  by  ahead  of  200ft.,  was  in  communication  with  these  pipes  for 
several  weeks,  and  they  were  found  unaltered  in  any  way.  In  order  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  tubes,  and  find  the  greatest  pressure  they  would  bear, 
the  engineer  then  had  them  connected  with  a  hydraulic  proving-pump ; 
and  here,  when  exposed  to  the  highest  pressure  at  whicn  the  ordinary 
water-pipes  were  tested,  namely,  to  250  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  they  also 
remained  intact.  The  pressure  was  afterwards  increased  to  337  lbs.,  but 
without  any  damage  to  the  tubes. 

The  increasing  importance  of  gutta-percha  maybe  inferred  from  the  con- 
tinually augmented  importation  of  the  crude  substance  into  this  countr>*. 
In  1850  only  1 1,000  cvvt.  were  imported,  but  the  quantity  has  increased 
year  by  year  ;  and  in  1872  we  received  nearly  46,000  cwt  The  demand 
IS  still  increasing ;  but  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  rising  market,  the  producers  have  collected  the  gutta-percha  wastefully 
and  with  great  destruction  of  the  trees,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  if 
the  demand  still  increases,  there  may  be  a  gutta-percha  famine.  The 
concreted  juices  of  certain  other  trees  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  gutta-percha.  None  of  these  have  as  yet  come  into  practical  use.  The 
increase  in  a  few  years  of  the  quantity  of  Indian-rubber  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary.  From  the  tables  given 
in  Mr.  Hancock^s  book,  it  appears  that  our  imports  of  caoutchouc  were 
^53)000  lbs.  in  1850,  but  by  1855  they  had  amounted  to  5poo/xx>  Ite. 
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THE  discovery  which  is  indicated  by  the  somewhat  unfamiliar  word* 
which  heads  this  article  is  perhaps  the  greatest  which  has  ever  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  science  of  medicine.  At  least,  there  is  no 
other  discovery  of  modern  times  which  has  so  largely  and  directly  contri- 
buted to  the  assuagement  of  human  suffering.  Nay,  in  this  respect  there 
"~  i  perhaps  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  heahng  art  no  other  which  can  rival 
,  if  we  except  that  famous  one  of  Jennefs  which  has  arrested  the  ravages 
F  small-pox.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  al!  the  more  formidable  opera- 
i  of  the  surgeon  have  been,  in  almost  ever>'  case » performed  with  a  happy 
Unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  unconsciousness,  induced 
ky  the  same  means,  has  relief  also  l>een  found  for  severe  suffering  arising 
om  other  causes.  The  substances  which  are  denoted  by  the  word  *'ana?s- 
hetics"  differ  from  the  drugs  which  the  older  surgeons  sometimes  ad- 
stered  before  an  operation,  in  order  to  lull  the  patient's  sense  of  pain. 
'  differ  in  their  nature  and  in  the  mode  nf  ihcir  administration ;  by 
rirertainty  and  completeness  of  rtieir  action :  by  the  entirely  transient 
ITects  they  produce,  which  pass  off  without  leavmg  a  trace. 
To  the  great  chemist  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the 
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discoverer  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  of  the  remarkable  class  of  bodies  we  are  about  to  dis- 
cuss. The  first  work  that  Davy  published  had  for  its  title  "  Researches. 
Chemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its 
Respiration."  This  was  in  the  year  1800,  when  the  philosopher  had  hardly 
completed  his  twenty-first  year.  The  work  caused  no  little  sensation  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  he  acquired 
by  these  researches  that  Davy  was  appointed  to  the  chemical  professorship 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  Davy  was  not  the  original  discoverer  of  nitrous 
oxide,  but  he  first  entered  upon  a  full  investigation  of  its  properties,  and 
announced  the  singular  effect  produced  by  its  inhalation.  The  kind  of 
transient  intoxication  and  propensity  to  laughter  which  it  exites  have  ob- 
tained for  this  compound  the  familiar  name  of  laughing  gas.  Da\7  had 
by  experiment  on  his  own  person  proved  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  this 
gas,  for  he  had  a  tooth  painlessly  extracted  when  under  its  influence, 
and  he  says  in  the  work  above  named  that  "as  nitrous  acid  gas  seems 
capable  of  destroying  pain,  it  could  probably  be  used  with  advantage  in  sur- 
gical operations  where  there  is  no  effusion  of  blood."  Davy's  observations 
and  suggestions  were  destined  to  lie  barren  for  nearly  half  a  centur)-,  but 
they  nevertheless  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  results  which  have  since 
been  attained. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  make  the  unscientific 
reader  acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  nitrous  oxide.  We  may  presume 
that  he  knows  that  atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  invisible  gases, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  (the  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  also  present  need 
not  now  be  considered).  When  a  known  quantity. of  air  is  passed  over  red- 
hot  copper  turnings,  contained  in  a  tube,  the  whdle  of  the  oxygen  is  seized 
upon  by  the  copper,  and  only  the  nitrogen  issues  from  the  tube,  and  may 
be  collected.  Some  of  the  copper  is  thus  converted  into  oxide,  and  the 
increase  of  the  weight  of  the  tube's  contents  shows  the  weight  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  air,  while  the  weight  of  nitrogen -may  be  known  from  the 
volume  collected.  In  this  way  the  chemist  analyses  atmospheric  air.  and 
determines  that  100  parts  by  weight  of  dry  air  contain  about  79  of  nitiogen 
and  21  of  oxygen ;  or,  by  measure,  about  four  times  as  much  of  the  former 
as  of  the  latter.  Now,  chemists  are  acquainted  with  no  fewer  than  five 
different  substances  which  contain  nothing  but  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  These 
substances  are  either  gases,  or  can  be  changed  into  the  gaseous  form  by 
heat,  and  they  can  all  be  analysed  in  the  same  manner  as  air.  The  results 
of  such  analyses  show  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  each  substance  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  of  its  constituents : 


Nitrogen 63*64 

I     Oxygen    |    36*36 


In  casting  the  eye  over  this  table,  no  relation  will  probably  be  detected 
between  the  five  cases.  But  if  we  write  down,  not  the  quantities  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  contained  in  100  parts  of  each  compound,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  which  in  each  compound  is  united  to  some  fixed  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  we  shall  at  once  detect  a  remarkable  law  :  thus,  taking  28  as 
the  fixed  weight  of  nitrogen,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  here  exp^ed: 
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No.  t. 

No.  a,     [     No.  >     1     Na4- 

No,  5, 

Nitrogen J       28 

}  Oxygen   .....,|       16 
)          or 16x1 

28 
16x2 

28               28 

48        1        64 

16x3          16X4 

28 

80 

J6X$ 

1     No.  u 

No.  ».      j     No.  3.           No,  4.     !      Na  5. 

N„0    1     NO        NjOa        NO^ 

. —            <, '— 

N,0, 

Chemists  have  a  sort  of  shorthand  method  of  expressing  the  composition 

T  substances,  which  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by  the  case  before  us. 

Bt  It  be  Ei^eed  that  the  letter  N  shall  not  only  represent  nitrogen,  but 

wfs /oNrUen  parts  by  weight  — grains^  ounces*  &c,  &c.,— of  nitrogen; 

Bihatt  similarly,  O  shall  stand  for  sixteen  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.    It 

r|lkin  that  the  composition  of  the  compound  No.  2  may  be  represented 

by  simply  writing  down  *'  NO  ; "  and  that  of  No.  4,  in  which  there  is  just 

double  the  proportion  ol  oxygen,  by  **  NOO."   But  to  avoid  an  unnecessary 

repetition  of  the  same  symbol »  when  it  has  to  be  taken  more  than  once,  a 

I  mall  figure  is  written  after  and  a  little  below  it.  Thus,  for  OO,  **  O.j  "  is 
rritten.  The  proportional  composition  of  each  of  the  five  compounds' will 
low  be  obvious  from  the  following  symbols  : 
These  symbols  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  compendious  expression  of 
ihe  composition  of  each  substance— as  a  shorthand  statement  of  rheyizr/j 
'  "analysis.  But  to  the  majority  of  chemists  the  symbols  have  a  deeper 
ificance;  for  they  are  taken  as  representing  the  atoms  of  each  element 
hich  enter  into  each  smallest  possible  particle  of  a  compound  ;  they  ex- 
iress  a  certain  theory  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  that  there  exist  indivisible  particles  of  nitrogen  and  of  oxygen, 
and  that  each  smallest  particle,  or  molecuk,  of  the  compounds  under 
nsidemtion  is  constituted  of  a  certain  definite  and  invariable  number  of 
ch  kind  of  atoms  ;  and,  furtlicr,  if  we  suppose  that  an  atoin  of  oxygen  is 
eavier  than  one  of  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  r4,  or  8  to  7,  we 
shall  have  a  simple  theoretical  txplanaiion  of  the  relations  in  the  proper* 
tions  already  pointed  out.  In  fact,  these  would  result  from  the  simplest 
combinations  of  the  two  kinds  of  atoms;  and  we  can  picture  each  one  of 

!e  smallest  particles  of  the  several  bodies  as  thus  constituted  : 
Tfic 


,        ant 

^^ea 


No.  t.           Nt>.  ^.           So.  J. 

No.  4-           No.  5. 

## 
0 

•^          000 

00            ^^V3 

—                y- 

N.jO         NO        N.O., 

NO3         N2O5 

Tfic  black  circles  represent  niuogcn  atoms,  and  the  open  ones  oxygen 
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atoms ;  the  symbols  are  placed  below  in  order  that  their  relation  to  the 
supposed  atomic  constitution  may  be  obvious  at  a  glance.  While  the 
symbol  of  a  compound  must  always  accord  with  its  percentage  composi- 
tion, the  latter  does  of  itself  determine  the  symbol  or  formula.  A  number 
of  other  circumstances,  which  cannot  here  be  discussed,  are  taken  into 
account  as  evidence  of  the  constitution  of  the  molecule. 

This  digression  on  chemical  formulae  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the  general 
reader,  who  may  not  previously  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  to  per- 
ceive their  significance,  instead  of  passing  them  over  as  unintelligible 
cabalistic  letters  when  they  occur  in  the  following  pages.  With  this  ob- 
ject, it  may  be  added  that  the  elements,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  chlorine, 
are  respectively  represented  by  H,  C,  and  Q ;  and  that  the  proportional 
quantities,  which  are  also  implied  in  the  symbols,  and  are  those  oy  which 
H,  C,  and  CI  combine  with  other  bodies,  are  i,  12,  and  35*5  respectively. 
Another  point  which  should  be  understood  is  that  the  properties  and  be- 
haviour of  a  chemical  compound  are  different,  and  asuallv  extremely  dif- 
ferent, from  those  of  any  of  its  constituents.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
subject  we  are  considering.  Atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture  (not  a  compound; 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  ana  all  its  properties  are  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  its  ingredients  taken  separately.  Nitrous  oxide,  N20,has 
properties  not  possessed  by  either  constituent  separately.  For  example,  it 
IS  very  soluble  in  water,  whereas  oxygen  is  very  slightly  so,  and  nitrogen 
still  less.  The  other  compounds  we  have  referred  to  differ  widely  firom 
nitrous  oxide  and  from  each  other  in  their  properties. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  an  invisible  gas,  having  a  slightly  sweetish  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  dissolved  by  water,  which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  takes  op 
about  three-fourths  of  its  volume  of  the  gas.  By  cold  and  great  pressure 
the  gas  may  be  condensed  into  a  colourless  liquid.  The  gas  is  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  by  gently  heating  the  salt  called  ammonium  nitrate,  which 
is  formed  by  neutralizing  pure  nitric  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
action  which  occurs  may  be  explained  thus :  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammo- 
nium unites  with  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  forming  water, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  nitrogen.  As  che- 
mical actions  are  regarded  as  either  separations  or  unions  of  atoms,  they 
can  be  expressed  by  what  is  called  a  chemical  equation^  the  left-hand  side  of 
which  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  before  the  action,  and  the 
right-hand  side  the  arrangement  after  it,  the  sign  of  equality  being  read  as 
"  produce  "  or  "  produces.*'  But  the  validity  of  the  equations,  like  that  of 
the  symbolic  formulae,  is  quite  independent  of  the  existence  of  atoms  ;  for 
the  equation  always  rests  on  certain  facts,  namely,  the  relations  between 
the  quantities  of  the  substances  which  enter  into,  and  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by,  a  chemical  action.  Thus,  in  the  present  case  the  action  may  be 
symbolically  expressed  as  follows ; 

H^N  NO3        =        2H2O         +        NgO 

Ammoniuni  nitrate  Water  Nitrous  oxide. 

The  equation  expresses  the  fact  that  every  80  parts  by  weight  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  which  are  used  in  this  reaction,  split  up  into  36  of  water  and  44  of 
nitrous  oxide. 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  turn  Davy's  suggestion  to  prac- 
tical account ;  but  in  courses  of  chemical  lectures  at  the  hospitals  and  else- 
where the  peculiar  physiological  properties  of  nitrous  oxide  have,  since 
'Davy's  announcement,  always  been  demonstrated  by  some  person  inhaUDg 
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the  gas.  In  the  medical  schools  the  students  often  operated  on  a  comrade 
ho  was  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  to  the  extent  of  bestowing 
ndry  pinches  and  cuffs,  which  fully  proved  the  anaethestic  qualities  of 
le  nitrous  oxide.  In  1818  Faraday  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  the 
ects  of  eilur  and  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  from  that  time  Professor  Turner 
regularly  included  among  the  experiments  of  his  course  of  chemistry  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether  by  one  of  the  students.  This  was  done 
by  simply  pouring  a  little  ether  into  a  bladder  of  air,  and  by  means  of  a 
tube  drawing  tlie  mixed  air  and  vapour  into  the  mouth.  Until  1844  the 
effects  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oi  ether  vapour  remained  without  application, 
although  thus  continually  demonstrated  in  lectures.  At  the  close  of  that 
year,  Mr  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist,  of  Hartford,  Conneriicui,  U.S.A.,  wit- 
nessed the  usual  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  at  a  public  lecture.  At  his 
request  the  lecturer  attended  at  Mn  Wells's  residence  the  following  day^  to 
administer  to  him  the  nitrous  oxide,  in  order  that  he  might  Its  its  efficacy 
in  annulling  pain,  for  he  was  himself  to  have  a  tooth  extracted  by  a  brother 
dentist  His  exclamation  on  finding  the  operation  painlessly  over  was, 
^  A  new  era  in  tooth-pulling !"  Mr.  Wells  continued  his  experiments  on  the 
use  of  nitrous  oxide  in  dental  operations,  but  he  did  not  apparently  obtain 
uniform  results,  for  he  pronounced  its  effects  uncertain,  and  he  gave  it  up. 
On  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Wells's  tooth  was  extracted,  Dr.  W.  T  G.  Morton 
was  present,  and  he  soon  afterwards  found  that  under  the  influence  of 
ether  vapour,  teeth  might  be  painlessly  extracted  and  surgical  operations 
performed.  Dr.  Morton  attempted  to  conceal  the  substance  he  used  under 
the  name  of  **  letheon,"  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  But  the  well*known 
and  characteristic  odour  of  ether  declared  the  nature  of  the  **  letheon  ; "  and 
Dr.  Bigeloxv  having  in  consequence  tried  ether,  found  it  to  produce  all  the 
effects  of  "  letheon."  So  the  matter  was  no  longer  a  secret.  Dr.  Morton 
was,  therefore,  the  person  who  first  applied  ether  vapour,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth  was  the  occasion  of  its  first  application.  This  was  in  1846. 
It  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  England  on  the  19th  of  December,  1846, 
also  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  and  two  days  afterwards  Mr,  Ltston,  the 
eminent  surgeon,  performed  the  operation  of  amputatmg  the  thigh  while 
his  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  ether.  The  employ^nent  of  ether 
in  surgical  operations  quickly  spread,  and  its  admmistration  in  hospitals 
became  general  throughout  Europe  and  America 

The  chemical  constitution  of  ether,  and  its  relation  to  alcohol,  maybe 
indicated  by  the  following  formulae  , 

HOH  HO(QHa)  (C.HJOCCsH,) 

Waict.  Alcohol  Ether. 

If  we  suppose  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  water  to 

be  removed  and  replaced  by  the  group  (CsHr),  the  result  is  alcohol.     If. 

ijnow,  (CgHj)  be  substituted  in  the  alcohol  for  the  remaining  atom  of  hydro- 

|en«  we' get  a  particle  of  ethtr.     Ether  was  discovered  in  1540,  and  de- 

ribed  as  sweet  oil  of  vitriol,  but  its  real  nature  was  first  pointed  out  by 

['Liebig,    It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 

\i\  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  extremely  volntile,  and  possessing  a 

eculiar  and  powerful  odour.    It  evaporates  so  rapidly  that  a  drop  allowed 

I  fall  from  a  bottle  on  a  warm  day  may  be  converted  into  vapour  before 

reaches  the  ground.  When  its  vapour  is  inhaled  in  sufiicieni  proportion 

_  nixed  with  air,  it  soon  produces  a  complete  insensibility  to  pain.     Jn  the 

case  of  a  fiitUgrown  man  who  inhales  air  containing  45  per  cent,  of  the 
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vapour,  about  2  drams  per  minute  of  the  liquid  are  consumed.  The  air  is 
allowed  to  stream  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  a  proper  apparatus, 
where  it  takes  up  the  vapour,  and  the  two  pass  through  a  flexible  tube  tea 
piece  fitting  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  patient.  The  effects  pro- 
duced are  progressive,  and  may  be  thus  described  : 

For  about  two  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  inhalation,  the  patient 
retains  his  mental  faculties,  and  has  some  power  of  controlling  his  move- 
ments, but  in  a  confused  and  disordered  manner.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
minute  he  is  unconscious  ;  there  are  no  voluntary  movements,  but  muscular 
contractions  may  agitate  the  frame.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  minute,  the 
only  perceptible  movements  are  the  motions  of  the  chest  in  respiration.  If 
the  inhalation  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  minute,  when  i  oz. 
of  ether  will  have  evaporated,  similar  stages  are  passed  through  in  reverse 
order  during  recovery.  The  condition  reached  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
minute  continues  about  two  minutes ;  the  intermediate  state  lasts  three 
or  four  minutes  ;  the  condition  of  confused  intellect  and  will,  about  five 
minutes.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  intoxication  and  exhilaration, 
which  continues  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  probably  this  excite- 
ment of  the  system  produced  by  ether  which  has  caused  it  to  be  super- 
seded— in  Britain,  at  least— in  about  twelve  months  after  its  adoption,  by 
chloroform. 

Chloroform  appears  to  have  been  independently  discovered  in  1831,  by 
Soubeiran,  and  by  an  American  chemist,  Guthrie.  It  is  usually  procured  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  bleaching  powder,  spirits  of  wine,  and  water.  Chloro- 
form is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  of  an  odour  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  ether.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  CHCI3.  The  merit  of 
having  first  applied  the  singular  properties  of  this  substance  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering  belongs  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. 
Its  use  as  an  anaesthetic  was  apparently  suggested  to  this  eminent  professor 
by  Mr.  VValdie,  of  Liverpool.  It  was  first  applied  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
15th  November,  1847  ;  and  when  its  efficacy  had  been  proved,  it  was  soon 
extensively  used,  and  in  Europe,  at  least,  almost  entirely  superseded  ether, 
as  being  more  rapid  and  certain  in  its  action,  not  producing  injurious  ex- 
citement, and  being  pleasanter  to  inhale.  A  notion  prevailed  that  chloro- 
form was  not  only  more  powerful  in  its  operation  than  ether,  but  also  more 
safe.  I  n  January,  1 848,  its  administration,  however,  proved  fatal  to  a  patient ; 
and  since  then  a  certain  number  of  casualties  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
with  chloroform,  ether,  and  other  anaesthetics. 

The  patient  is  often  made  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  chloroform  by  merely 
holding  before  his  mouth  and  nostrils  a  sponge  or  handkerchief,  on  which 
a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  has  been  poured.  Dr.  Snow  contrived  an 
apparatus  for  administering  the  vapour  with  more  regularity.  A  metal  box 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  face  is  made  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
This  piece  has  two  valves,  one  of  which  admits  the  air  and  vapour  from  an 
elastic  tube  connected  with  the  apparatus  containing  the  chloroform,  and 
prevents  its  return  ;  the  other  valve  is  a  flap  opening  outwards,  which 
allows  the  expired  air  to  escape.  There  is  also  an  adjustment  for  admit- 
ting directly  into  the  mouthpiece  more  or  less  atmospheric  air. 

The  sensations  first  experienced  when  chloroform  is  inhaled  are  said  to 
be  agreeable.  Many  persons  have  described  the  feeling  as  resembling  rapid 
travelling  in  a  railway  carriage  ;  there  is  a  singing  in  the  ears,  and  when 
the  power  ot  v'\s\otv  ce2Lses,  atvd  the  v^son  is  no  longer  conscious  of  light, 
the  sensauon  is  iV\al  oV  «vvei\T\%^VMfli^    Wl\«.  >5cij&  xh«ce  is  a  lessened 
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Sensibility  to  pain  \  and  in  the  next  stage  the  unconsciousness  to  outward 
impressions  is  deeper,  but  tlie  mental  faculties,  thoiiKh  impaired,  are  not 
wholly  suspended,  for  the  patient  may  speak,  and  usually  dreams  some- 
thing which  he  afterwards  remembers.  When  the  person  is  still  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  no  voluntary  motions  take  place, 
although  there  may  be  some  inarticulate  muttering.  Dr.  Snow  describes 
several  conditions  which  may  be  t)bserved  in  patients  undergoing  opera- 
tions under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  First,  the  patient  may  preserve 
the  most  perfect  quietude  without  a  sign  of  consciousness  or  sensation  ; 
this  is  the  most  usual  condition.  Second,  he  may  moan,  or  cry,  or  flinch 
under  the  o peraii on ^  without,  however,  having  the  least  memory  of  any  pain 
when  he  recovers.  Third,  the  patient  may  talk,  laugh,  or  sing  during  the 
operation  ;  but  what  he  says  is  altogether  devoid  of  reference  to  what  is 
done.  Fourth,  he  may  be  conscious  of  what  is  taking  place,  and  may  look 
on  while  some  minor  operation  is  proceeding,  without  feeling  it,  or  with- 
out feehng  it  painfully.  This  is  often  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  the 
effect  is  passing  off,  while  some  smaller  operation  is  still  proceeding.  Fifth, 
the  patient  may  complain  he  is  being  hurt ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  effect 
of  the  chloroform  has  passed  ofl",  he  will  assert  that  he  felt  no  pain  what- 
ever. When  the  chloroform  has  been  inhaled  for  but  a  short  lime,  the 
patient  becomes  conscious  in  about  hve  minutes  after  its  discontinuance  ; 
but  with  a  longer  inhalation  the  period  of  unconsciousness  may  last  for 
perhaps  ten  minutes.  The  return  of  consciousness  takes  place  with  tran- 
quillity :  not  unfrequently  the  patient's  first  speech,  even  after  a  serious 
operation,  often  being  an  assertion  that  the  chloroform  has  not  taken 
effect. 

In  the  strongest  degree  of  ether  and  chloroform  effects,  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  are  relaxed  ;  the  limbs  hang  down,  or  rest  m  any  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  ;  the  eyelids  droop  over  the  eyes,  or  remain  as  they 
arc  placed  by  the  nnger  ;  the  breathing  is  deep»  regular,  and  automatic  ; 
there  is  often  snoring,  and  this  is,  indeed,  characteristic  of  the  deepest 
degree  of  unconsciousness  ;  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  renders  the  face 
devoid  of  expression,  and  with  a  placid  appearance,  as  if  the  person  were 
in  a  sound  natural  sleep.  He  is  perlectly  passive  under  ever>^  kind  of  opera- 
tion.  The  breathing  and  the  action  of  the  heart  proceed  all  the  while  with 
unimpaired  regularity.  It  is,  however,  known  by  experiments  on  animals 
that  if  the  inhalation  be  prolonged  beyond  the  period  necessar>' to  produce 
these  effects,  the  respiratory  functions  are  interfered  with  by  the  insensi- 
bility  extending  to  the  nerves  on  which  they  depend.  The  breathing  of  an 
animal  thus  treated  becomes  irregular,  feeble,  or  laborious,  and  death  en- 
sues. However  nearly  dead  from  inhalation  of  ether  vapour  the  animal 
may  be,  provided  respiration  has  not  actually  ceased,  it  always  recovers 
when  allowed  to  breathe  fresh  air.  Of  course,  the  etherization  is  never 
carried  to  this  stage  with  human  beings. 

Air  containing  2  grs.  of  chloroform  in  100  cubic  inches  suffices  to  induce 
insensibility  ;  but  5  grs.  in  100  cubic  inches  is  found  a  more  suitable  pro- 
portion* Dr.  Snow,  who  strongly  disapproved  of  the  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular  mode  of  administering  chloroform  on  a  handkerchief  or  sponge, 
contrived  the  inhaling  apparatus  already  described.  The  air  before  reach* 
ing  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  patient  passes  through  a  vessel  containing 
bibulous  paper  moistened  with  chloroform.  This  vessel  he  surrounds  with 
water  at  the  ordinar>'  temperature  of  the  avi,  vti  ordet  lo  su^^-^j  ^^cvt  V^ia^ 
absorbed  by  the  conversion  of  the  liquid  Into  va\>ovkt.  so  vViiX.  ^}wt,fe»T\sva^'a^ 
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of  the  latter  may  go  on  regularly.  The  same  thoughtful  arrangement 
formed  part  of  the  ether- inhaler  he  had  previously  contrived. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform  have  introduced  new 
and  important  facts  into  psychological  science,  and  have  illustrated  and 
extended  some  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  physiological  research. 
Let  us  trace  the  action  of  these  substances,  and  explain  it  as  far  as  may 
be.  Nitrous  oxide,  ether  vapour,  and  chloroform  vapour  are  all  soluble  in 
watery  fluids.  The  lungs  present  a  vast  surface  bathed  by  watery  fluids, 
and  therefore  these  gases  are  largely  absorbed  ;  and  by  a  well-known  pro- 
cess, they  pass  directly  into  the  blood,  through  the  delicate  walls  of  the 
capillary  vessels.  The  odour  of  ether  can  be  detected  in  any  blood  drawn 
from  persons  under  its  influence.  Ether,  or  chloroform,  thus  brought  into 
the  general  current  of  the  circulation,  is  quickly  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  thus  reaches  the  nerve-centres.  On  these  it  produces  character- 
istic effects  by  suspending  or  paralysing  nervous  action  :  why  or  how  this 
effect  takes  place  is  unknown.  The  nervous  centres  are  not  all  acted  upon  in 
an  equal  degree—  some  require  a  larger  quantity  of  the  drug  to  affect  them  at 
all.  The  parts  of  the  nervous  system  first  affected  are  the  cerebral  lobes, 
which  are  known  to  be  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  cerebeilum 
— the  function  of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  is  the  regulation  and  co- 
ordination of  movements — is  the  next  to  yield  to  the  influence.  Then  follow 
the  spinal  nerves,  which  are  the  seat  of  sensibility  and  motive  power.  This 
is  as  far  as  the  action  can  safely  be  carried :  the  nervous  centre  called  the 
medulla  oblon^ata^  which  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord,  still  performs  its  functions — one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  to  produce  the  muscular  contractions  that  keep  the  respirator}'  organs 
in  action.  We  have  seen,  by  the  effects  of  further  etherization  in  animals, 
that  when  this  part  of  the  system  is  affected,  the  animal  dies  from  a  stop- 
page of  the  respiration. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  have  been  instances  in  which  death  has  been 
caused  by  the  administration  of  ether  and  chloroform  even  under  the  most 
skilful  management.  But  these  occurrences  were  not  the  result  of  the  inha- 
lation having  been  carried  so  far  as  to  stop  respiration :  in  some  cases  the 
patient  has  died  before  the  first  stage  of  insensibility.  These  fatal  cases  have 
all  been  marked  by  a  sudden  paralysis  of  the  heart— that  organ  has  abruptly 
ceased  to  act.  Why  in  these,  certainly  a  very  small  percentage  of  patients, 
the  action  of  the  drug  should  at  once  take  effect  on  the  heart  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  The  rhythmic  action  of  the  heart  depends  upon  nervous 
centres  enclosed  within  its  own  substance,  so  that  this  organ  is  to  a  certain 
extent  independent ;  but  it  is  connected  with  the  other  nervous  centres  by 
the  branches  of  a  remarkable  nerve  which  proceeds  from  the  ntfdulla  oblon- 
gata, and  also  by  another  set  of  nerves  which  come  from  the  chain  of 
ganglia  called  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  nerve  connecting  the  heart  wth 
the  medulla  is  a  branch  of  that  called  the  pneumo-gastric^  and  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  l^  arrested  by  irritation 
of  this  nerve.  The  comparatively  few  fatalities  which  have  attended  the 
use  of  anaesthetics  may,  therefore,  be  due  either  to  an  immediate  action  on 
the  nerve-centres  of  the  heart,  or  possibly  to  a  m'^diate  action  through  the 
medulla  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  ether  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  was  discon- 
tinued  by  the  dentists,  on  account  of  the  apparent  uncertainty  of  its  actioa 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  its  employment  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth  has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Evans,  of  Paris,  who  found  that  to  insure 
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certainty  in  its  action,  the  great  point  is  the  Inhalation  of  the  gas  in  a  pure 
state  and  without  admixture  of  air»  Nitrous  oxide  seems  now  to  be  exten- 
sively used  by  dentists,  and  thus  Davys  experiment  of  1800  is  repeated 
and  verified  daily  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  to  the  ^eat  relief  of  hundreds 
who  probably  never  heard  his  name. 

Other  bodies,  such  as  amylene  (C5  H ,  q),  carbon  tetrachloride  (CCl  4)1  &c*, 
have  been  tried  as  substitutes  for  ether  and  chloroform ;  but  having  been 
found  less  efficacious  or  more  dangerous,  their  use  has  been  abandoned. 
U  might  be  instructive  to  reflect  how  much  unnecessary  pain  would  have 
been  spared  to  mankind  had  ether  and  chloroform  been  known  and  ap- 
plied at  an  earlier  age.  We  know  not  what  other  beneficent  gifts  chemistry 
may  yet  have  in  store  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
even  ether  and  chloroform  are  her  dernier s  mots,    1 1  should  be  remembered 

at  the  chemists  who  discovered  and  examined  these  bodies  were  attracted 

the  work  by  nothing  but  the  love  of  their  science.  They  had  no  idea 
ow  invaluable  these  substances  would  afterwards  prove.  The  chemist  of 
the  present  dav%  whose  labour  is  often  its  own  reward,  may  be  cheered  and 
stimulated  in  nis  toil  by  the  thought  that  while  no  discovery  is  ever  lost, 
but  goes  to  fill  its  appropriate  place  in  the  great  edifice  of  science,  even 
the  most  apparendy  insignificani  truth  may  directly  lead  to  invaluable  re- 
sults for  humanity  at  large. 

What  strange  things  the  ancient  thaumaturgists  might  have  done  had 
they  been  possessed  of  the  secret  of  chloroform  or  of  nitrous  oxide  !  What 
miracles  they  would  have  wrought— what  dogmas  they  would  have  sanc- 
tioned by  its  aid  !  But  the  remarkable  effects  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  certain  gases  or  vapours  were  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients 
—  although  these  effects  were  then  attributed  to  anything  but  their  real 
cause,  it  is  related  that  a  number  of  goats  feeding  on  Mount  Parnassus 
came  near  a  place  where  there  was  a  deep  fissure  in  the  earth,  and  there- 
upon began  to  caper  and  frisk  about  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  goatherd  observing  this,  was  tempted  to  look  down  into  the  hole,  to 
sec  what  could  have  caused  so  extraordinary  an  effect.  He  was  himself 
^^'dialely  seized  with  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  uttered  wild  and  extravagant 
.  which  were  supposed  to  be  prophecies.  The  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
jtM.ii.d  divine  inspiration  spread  abroad,  and  at  length  a  temple  in  honour 
of  Apollo  was  erected  on  the  spot.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Oracle  of  Delphi,  where  the  Pythoness,  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  seated  on 
a  tripod  placed  over  the  mysterious  opening,  delivered  the  response  of  the 
god  to  such  as  came  to  consult  the  oracle*  It  is  stated  by  the  ancient 
writers,  that  when  she  had  inhaled  the  vapour,  her  eyes  sparkled,  convul- 
sive shudders  ran  through  her  frame,  and  then  she  utterea  with  loud  cries 
the  words  of  the  oracle,  while  the  priests  who  attended  took  down  her  in- 
coherent expressions,  and  st't  them  in  arder.  These  possessions  by  the 
spirit  of  divmation  were  sometimes  violent.  Plutarch  mentions  a  priestess 
whose  frenzy  was  so  furious,  that  the  priests  and  the  inouirers  alike  fled 
terrified  from  the  temple  ;  and  the  fit  was  so  protracted  tnat  the  imfortu- 
fiate  priestess  herself  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 


EXPLOSIVES. 


'T^HE  illustration  above  uill  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  great  tm* 
^  portance  of  explosive  agents  in  the  operations  of  civil  industry.  Ky 
reason  of  the  more  impressive  and  exciting  spectacles  which  attend  the 
use  of  such  agents  in  warfare,  we  are  rather  apt  to  lose  sight  of  their  far 
more  extensive  utility  as  the  giant  forces  whose  aid  man  mvokes  when  he 
wishes  to  rend  the  rock  in  order  to  make  a  road  for  his  steam  horse,  or  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of  the  prctiou* 
ore.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  if  such  work  had  to  be  done  mth 
only  the  pickaxe,  the  chisel »  and  the  crowbar,  the  progress  wonld  be  pain- 
fiilly  slow;  and  railway  cuttings  through  masses  of  en:  ne, 

like  that  represented  in  Fig»  339,  for  example,  would  br/  js- 

sible.    The  formation  of  cuttings  and  tunnels,  and  the  ri.  ■  m 

mining  operations,  are  not  the  only  service  which  explo-  irr 

to  the  industrial  arts  ;  there  is,  besides  other  uses  v^^     '  :ie> 

rated,  the  preparation  of  foundations  for  buildings,  1  ci 

lighthouses.     The  use  of  gunpowder  in  all  such  opt  b 

have  been  referred  to  is  too  well  known  to  rci|uire  d  ^« 

years  gunpowder  \vas  \^«\  \c>  ^  ^gt^'aX  <t>.vtv^    -  -  n 

by  iwo  remarkable  ptodvicxs  ti^  -mcA^LTtv  ^i 

niiro'glycerifi^    MWivajr^'  3ttt  W^  ;vVo  ^^ 
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nets  ;  and  the  use  of  charges  of  gun-cotton  for  torpedoes  has  alrcady 

•n  described  and  illustrated  in  these  pajjcs. 

U  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  two  most  terribly  powerful  explosives 

own  lo  science  should  be  prepared  from  two  most  harmless  and  familiar 
ibstances.  The  nice,  soft,  clean,  gentle  cotton-wool,  in  which  ladies  wrap 

eir  most  delicate  trinkets,  becomes,  by  a  simple  chemical  transformation, 
a  tremendously  powerful  explosive  ;  and  the  clear,  sweet,  bland  liquid, 
glycerine,  which  they  value  as  a  cosmetic  for  its  emollient  properties,  be- 
comes, by  a  hke  transformation,  a  still  more  terntically  powerful  explosive 
than  the  former.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  curious  that  having  undergone 
the  transformation  whicli  confers  upon  it  these  formidable  qualities,  neither 
cotton-wool  nor  glycerine  is  changed  in  appe^irance.  The  former  remains 
white  and  Beecy  ;  the  latter  i?  still  a  colourless  syrupy-looking  hquid* 

The  fibres  which  form  cottonjinen,  paper, and  wood, are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  a  substance  which  is  known  to  the  chemist  as  ceilitlose  or  ailu- 
iin.  That  this  substance,  as  it  exists  in  the  fibres  of  linen  and  in  sawdust, 
could  be  converted  into  an  explosive  body  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  observed  by  the  French  chemist,  Pelouzc,  in  1S38. 
The  action  with  cellulose  in  the  form  of  cotton-wool  was  more  fully  examined 
by  Professor  Schonbein,  of  Basle,  who,  in  1846,  first  described  the  method 
of  preparing  g^un-caiton^  and  suggested  some  uses  for  it.  He  directs  that 
one  part  of  finely-carded  cotton-wool  should  be  immersed  in  fifteen  parts  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids;  that  after 
the  cotton  has  remained  in  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, plunged  in  cold  water,  and  washed  until  every  trace  of  acid  has 
been  removed,  and  then  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  the 
boiling-point  of  water. 

After  Professor  Schonbein  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  new  agent 
in  blasting,  and  its  projectile  force  in  fire-arms,  its  manufacture  on  a  large 
scale  was  undertaken  at  several  places.  Messrs,  Hall  commenced  to  make 
it  at  their  gunpowder  works  at  Faversham,  and  a  manufactory  was  also 
established  near  Paris.  In  July,  1847,  a  fearful  explosion  of  gun-cotton 
occurred  at  the  Faversham  works,  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  spontaneous  detonation  of  that  substance.  This  induced 
Messrs.  Hall  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  as  too  dangerous  ;  and  they 
even  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  the  product  which  they  had  In  hand  by 
burying  it  in  the  ground.  The  making  of  gun-cotton  was  soon  afterwards 
discontinued  also  by  the  French,  who  did  not  find  the  substance  to  possess 
all  the  qualities  fitting  it  for  military  use.  The  Prussian  Government  also 
began  to  make  gun-cotton;  but  the  experiments  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
explosion  of  their  factory.  An  eminent  artillery  officer  in  the  Austrian 
service,  Genernl  von  Lenk,  undertook  a  thorough  examination  of  the  manu- 
fa<  tiirc  .trui  |ir.>perties  of  gun-cotton  for  military  purposes.  He  introduced 
several  unpruveinents  into  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  :  and  the 
Austrian  Government  established  works  at  HVrtenberg,  with  a  view  (u  the 
adoption  of  gun-cotton  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  fire*arms.  It  has 
some  undoubted  advantages  over  powder,  for  it  neither  heats  the  gun  nor 
fouls  It.  and  it  produces  no  smoke.  Notwithstanding  this  the  Austrians 
have  not  abandoned  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  favour  of  gun-cotton. 

Gun-cottdH,  as  a  militar)'  agcni.  h.is  a  strenuous  advocate  in  Professor 
Abel,  who  pre'sides  over  the  Chemical    Department  of  the  British  War 

I  Office.   To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  great  improvements  in  the 
■anufacture  of  gim-cofton^  and  for  a  more  comp\tVt  \tvve5A:\^\\sOT^  «:^  '>>^ 
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properties.  Professor  Abel's  processes  were  put  in  practice  at  a  maiuiiic- 
tory  which  tlie  Go\  eminent  established  at  Walihaiii  Abbey  ;  and  Messn^ 
Prentice  also  set  up  works  at  Stown  irket. 

Some  details  of  the  mode  in  w^    h  the  manufacture  af  gun-cotion  w^ 

•  carried  on  at  Stowmarket  may  '  Mterest,     The  cotton  was  nrst  iho- 

*  roughly  cleansed  and  carefully  di  is,^ ,  and  these  operations  are  of  grot 
importance,  for  unless  they  are  well  performed,  the  product  is  liable  to 
explode  spontaneously.  The  cotton  was  then  weighed  out  in  charges  of 
I  Id.,  and  each  charge  was  completely  mmcrsed  in  a  separate  vessel,  con- 
taining a  cold  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  After  a  short  immer- 
sion the  cotton  was  removed  from  the  hquid,and  with  about  ten  times  its 
own  weight  of  acids  adhering  to  it,  each  charge  was  placed  in  a  sepanite 
jar,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  vessels  were 
kept  cool  during  the  whole  period  by  bemg  placed  in  a  trough  througti 
which  cold  water  was  flowing.  On  removal  from  the  jars,  the  cotton  was 
freed  from  adhering  acid  by  being  placed  in  a  centrifugal  dr)'ing  machine. 
It  was  then  drenched  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  dried ^  washed 

I  agam  in  a  strejim  of  cold  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  operations 
of  alternately  washing  for  forty-eight  hours  and  drying  were  repealed  ei^jHt 
times.  The  drying  was  effected  by  placing  the  material  in  cylinders  of 
wire^gauze,  which  were  whirled  round  by  a  steam  engine  at  the  rale  of  Soo 
revolutions  per  minute,  so  that  the  water  was  expelled  by  centrifugal  force. 
The  cotton  was  next  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which 
is  employed  in  paper-making,  and  the  moist  pulp  was  rammed  into  me- 
tallic cylinders  by  hydraulic  pressure,  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  inio 
forms  suitable  for  use  in  blasting,  &c.  The  pulp  was  put  into  these  moulds 
while  wei^  but  the  water  was  nearly  all  expelled  by  the  compression.  The 
cylinders  ot  gun-cotton  thus  obtained  were  then  covered  with  paper-parcb- 
ment,  and  hnally  dried  at  a  steam  temperature,  with  many  precautions. 
The  compression  of  the  cotton  pulp,  by  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  the 
material  mto  a  smaller  bulk,  causes  a  greater  concentration  of  the  expio* 
sive  energy,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  blasting. 

We  may  now  consider  what  chemistry  has  to  teach  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  action  by  which  cotton-wool  is  converted  into  gun<otlon*  Cotton 
itself  is  nearly  pure  cellulose.  The  chemical  composition  of  cellulose  nuy 
be  represented  most  simply  by  the  formula  CftHioOft,  Nitric  acid  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  is  constantly  used  in  chemistry  to  lix  oxyjscA 
m  various  substances  \  but  another  kind  of  action  exerted  by  nitric  acid  ia 
certain  cases  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  portion  of  its  atoms  for  hy* 
drogen,  by  which  the  residue  of  the  particle  of  nitric  acid  is  converted 
into  water.  The  formula  for  nitric  acid  may  be  written  HO  NO,,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  changing  NOo  for  H,  water,  HOH,  would  be  pro- 
duced. This  is  precisely  the  kind  oTT  action  which  occurs  when  cellulose 
is  converted  into  nitro-ctllulose.  Two  or  three,  or  more,  atoms  of  hydrogen 
may  be  taken  out  of  cellulose,  and  replaced  by  two  or  three,  or  more,  groups 
NOj^  and  the  result  will  be  a  different  kind  of  mtra-c^ilul&st^  according  to 
the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  replaced  by  NO^.  Several  varieties 
of  gun-cotton  are  known,  these  being  doubtless  the  result  of  the  differences 
here  alluded  to.  The  action  producing  di-nitro-cellulose  Is  represented  by 
this  equation : 
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The  equation  shou-s  that  water  is  produced  by  the  reaction,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  performs  no  further  part  than 
lo  take  up  this  water,  which  would  otherwise  go  to  dilute  the  rest  of  the 
nitric  acid.  The  ujiion  of  sulonuric  acid  and  water  is  attended  with  great 
heatj  hence  the  necessity  Dt  coolitig  the  vessels  in  making  the  gun-cotton. 
<2uite  other  products  would  be  formed  if  the  mixture  became  heated. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerine  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on 
cellulose.  When  glycerine  is  allowed  to  drop  into  a  cooled  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  eye  can  detect  lilllc  or  no  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  hquid  which  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and 
the  glycerine  dropped  in.  The  product  of  the  action  is,  however,  the  xer- 
nh\^ niit o-giyitriHt,  a  heavy,  Di!y-looking  liquid,  which  explodes  with  fearful 
violence.  Even  a  single  drop  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  struck  on 
an  anvil,  detonates  violendy  and  with  a  deafening  report.  The  chemical 
change  which  is  effected  in  the  glycerine  (C^iH^O,^),  is  the  substitution  of 
three  NO.^  groups  for  three  of  hydrogen,  producing  CaHji(NQ2)B05,  or 
trtnitro-glyccrine.  The  general  reader  may  perhaps  marvel  that  the  che- 
mist should  be  able  not  only  to  count  tiie  number  of  atoms  which  go  to 
make  up  the  particles  of  a  compound  body,  but  to  say  that  they  are  arranged 
so  and  so ;  that  the  atoms  do  not  form  an  indiscriminate  heap,  but  that  they 
are  connected  in  an  assignable  manner.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  aware 
that  these  compound  particles  are  extremely  small,  and  he  may  reasonably 
wonder  how  scicrce  can  pronounce  upon  the  structure  of  things  so  smalL 
He  may  be  more  perplexed  to  learn  that  a  calculation  made  by  Sir  W, 
Thompson  shows  tnat  the  particles  of  water,  for  instance,  cannot  possibly 
be  more  than  the  ginraATHiOTJ^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  may  be  only  i  -20th 
of  iliat  sixe.  The  truth  is  that  the  very  existence  of  atoms  and  molecules 
is  an  assumption.  Like  the  undulatory  ether,  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  is 
adopted  10  simplify  and  connect  our  ideas,  and  not  a  demonstrated  reality. 
liut  the  atomic  hypothesis  has  so  wide  a  scope  that  some  philosophers  ho(d 
the  existence  of  atoms  and  molecules  as  almost  a  known  fact  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  chemist  in  assigning  to  a  body  a  certain  mo/tiuiar  formula 
really  does  nothing  but  express  the  results  of  certain  experiments  he  has 
made  upon  it.  With  one  re-agent  it  is  decomposed  in  this  manner,  with 
another  In  that.  By  certain  treatment  it  yields  an  acid,  a  salt  \  so  much 
carbonic  acid,  such  a  weight  of  watcr^  is  acted  on  or  remains  unaltered* 
gives  a  precipitate  or  refuses  to  do  so.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  che» 
mist  conceives  are  co-ordinated  and  expressed  by  the  formula  he  gives  to 
a  substance.  The  best  formula  is  that  which  acc6rds  with  the  greatest 
number  of  the  properties  of  the  body — which  includes  as  many  of  the  facts 
as  possible*  It  fallows,  therefore,  that  a  formula  which  aims  at  expressing 
nil  re  than  the  mere  pcrcentakre  composition  of  the  body — w*hich,  in  the 
L)n;;iiage  of  the  atom  liypotiiesis,  seeks  to  represent  the  mode  in  which  the 
atoms  are  grouped  in  the  molecule,  but  which  in  reality  represents  only 
reactions,  is  written  according  as  the  chemist  considers  this  or  that  group 
of  reactions  more  important.  These  remarks  might  be  illustrated  by  tilling 
this  pai^e  with  the  different  formulai?  (a  score  or  more)  which  have  been 
pro|>osed  as  representing  tiie  constituuon  ireactionsf}  of  one  of  the  best- 
knnwn  of  organic  compounds,  namely,  acetic  acid, 

Whhtliei   .itdrn^  really  exisi,  and  their  arrangement  in  the  particles  of 
1  ed  from  the  phenomena,  or  not,  the  fact  is  undeniable 

u  r  given  chemists  a  wonderful  grasp  of  the  facts  of  their 

science*     ihe  consistency  and  compleieness  of  the  explanation  afforded 
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by  these  theories  are  ever  being  extended  by  modifications  which  enable 
them  to  embrace  more  and  more  facts.  Some  of  the  properties  of  tJie 
substance  we  are  now  considering  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manner  ti» 
theoretical  views  whijch  are  expressed  in  its  constitutional  formula.  Wc 
may  first  consider  the  nature  of  gimpowder,  and  by  comparing  it  with  nitr^ 
glycerine^  endeavour  to  explain  the  greater  power  of  the  latter  substanct 
Gunpowder  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  nitre,  the  latter  <:onso- 
tuting  thrcc-founhs  of  its  weight.  Nitre  supplies  oxygen  for  the  combus- 
tion of  the  charcoal,  which  is  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  And  ifhe 
sulphur,  which  is  added  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion,  is  ilso 
oxidized*  The  products  of  the  action  are,  however,  numerous  and  compli- 
cated,  but  the  imporunt  result  is  the  sudden  generation  of  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  other  gases,  which 
at  the  oxidizing  temperatuie  and  pressure  of  the  air  would  occupy  a  space 
300  times  greater  than  the  powder  from  which  they  are  set  free;  but  tJje 
intense  heat  attending  the  chemical  action  dilates  the  gases,  so  that  at 
the  moment  of  explosion  they  would  occupy  a  space  at  least  1,500  times 
greater  than  the  gunpowder.  The  materials  of  which  gunpowder  is  com- 
posed are  finely  powdered^  in  order  that  each  portion  shall  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  others,  which  shall  act  upon  it.  Plainly,  the  more  thorough 
th%  incorporation  of  the  materials— that  is,  the  more  finely  ground  ind 
intimately  mixed  they  are — the  more  rapid  wnll  be  the  infiammatton  of  the 
powder. 

Looking  now  ai  the  crude  formula  of  nitro-glycerine,  Cj^Hi^NjO^,  the 
reader  will  remark  that  the  molecule  contains  more  than  ^h^h.  .r-nr  -twijien 
to  form  carbonic  acid  with  all  the  carbon  atoms»  and  he 

hydrogen  atoms ;  for  the  C|i  in  two  molecules  of  nitro-gl)  >  .  -  iice 

only  Oiy  to  form  6CO2;  and  the  Hj^,  to  be  converted  into  sH^O^wtHild 


only  need  O^;  thus  there  w^ould  be  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Now,  it  may 
occur  to  the  reflective  reader  that  in  ever)-  molecule  of  nitro-gh  cerinc  the 
carbon  and  hjdrogen  are  already  associated  with  as  much  oxygen  as  they 
can  take  up :  that  they  are,  in  fact,  already  burnt,  and  that  no  further  umon 
is  possible-  But  from  chemical  considerations  it  bas  been  deduced  tiut 
in  the  nitro-glycerine  molecule  the  oxygen  atoms,  except  only  three,  wl 
a.re  partially  and  imperfecily  joined  to  carbon,  are  united  to  nitrogen  atfl 
only.  The  constitution  of  the  molecule  may  be  represented  by  arrang' 
as  below,  the  letters  which  stand  for  the  atoms,  and  by  joining  them  1 
lines,  which  sliall  stand  for  the  bonds  by  which  the  atoms  arc  united 

O  H    H    H  O 

II  111  II 

N-  O-C— C--C--0— N 


o 


H 


I 


O^N=0 

We  see  here  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  completelv,  and  the  cartwn 

atoms  partially,  detached  from  the  oxygen  atoms  :  and  therefore  these 

atoms  are  in  the  condition  of  the  separated  carbon  and  m 

gunpowder.   Only  the  pieces  of  matter  which  lie  side  by  f  ier 

are  in  size  to  the  molecules  of  nitro-glycerine  as  t-   '  j.  ^niir^  oi 

sand.     The  mixture  ot  l\\t;  rcxaXtTv^s  v«.  ^txv  "^.ti^  vrv^roasat  v% 
nitro-glycerine,  smce  slIouvs  wVCxOrk  e^kiw  'cvi^  \sy^^v 
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the  limits  of  the  molecules  ;  and  these  molecules  have  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness,  that  25  tnillions,  at  least,  could  be  placed  in  a  row  within  the 
length  of  an  inch.  We  know  that  the  tiner  the  grains  and  the  more  inti- 
mate the  mixture,  the  quicker  will  gunpowder  infiamj:;  but  here  we  have  a 
mixture  far  surpassing  in  minute  subdivision  anything  we  can  imagine  as 
existing  in  gunpowder.  Hence  the  combination  in  the  case  of  nitro-glycerine 
must  be  instantaneous,  whereas  that  in  gunpowder,  quick  though  it  be, 
just  still  require  a  certain  inter\'al.  If  it  lake  a  thousandth  of  a  second 
the  gases  to  be  completely  liberated  from  a  mass  of  gunpowder,  and 
Bly  one-millionth  of  a  second  tor  a  vast  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
fen,  and  steam  to  be  set  free  from  nitro-glycerine,  the  destructive  effect 
^1  be  much  greater  in  the  latter  case.  Again,  the  volume  of  the  gases 
erated  from  niiro-glycenne  in  its  detonation  have  at  least  5,000  times 
be  bulk  of  tlie  substance.  We  have  entered  into  these  chemical  conside- 
ttions,  at  some  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  with  the  desire  of  affording 
im  a  clue  to  the  singular  properties  of  niiro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton, 
ihich  we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  maybe  set  up  in  an  explosive 
bbstance,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  these  char'^es  proceed  throughout 
itiass  of  the  malcriaj,are  greatly  modihed  by  the  conditions  under  which 
;  action  takes  place.     If  a  red-hot  wire  be  applied  to  a  small  loose  ftift 
r gun-cotton,  it  goes  off  with  a  bright  flash  without  leaving  any  smoke  or 
^s  other  residue.     Thus,  when  the  substance  is  quite  unconfincd,  no  ex- 
^osion  occurs.     If  the  cotton- wool  be  made  into  a  thread,  and  laid  along 
be  ground,  it  will  burn  at  the  rate  of  about  6  in.  per  second;  if  it  be  twisted 
llo  a  yam,  the  combustion  will  run  along  at  the  rate  of  6  ft.  per  second ; 
It  if  the  yam  be  enclosed  in  an  Indian -rubber  lube,  the  ignition  proceeds 
at  the  rate  of  30  ft.  in  a  second.    If  to  a  limited  surface  of  gun-cotton,  such 
as  one  end  of  a  length  of  gun-cotton  yarn,  a  source  of  heat  is  applied— the 
temperature  of  which  is  high  enough  to  set  up  a  chemical  change,  but  not 
high  enough  to  inflame  the  resulting  gases  (carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  5cc.) 
—  the  cottun  burns  comparatively  slowly,  rather  smouldering  than  inflam- 
ing,    if,  however,  3.  flame  be  applied,  the  gun-cotton  flashes  off  with  great 
rapidity,  because  the  heat  applied  sets  bre  to  the  gaseous  products  of  the 
chemical  action.     But  if  the  gun-cotton  be  contined  so  that  the  gases  can- 
Dt  escape,  the  combustion  becomes  rapid  however  set  up.   The  reason  is 
Jiat  if  the  gases  escape  into  the  air,  they  carry  off  so  much  of  the  heat  pro- 
luced  by  the  smouldering  gun-cotton,  that  the  temperature  docs  not  rise 
to  the  extent  required  to  produce  the  flaming  ignition,  in  which  the  pro- 
ducts are  completely  oxidized.     If  a  mass  of  gun-cotton  be  enclosed  in  a 
apacious  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  and  the  gun-cotton 
ignited  by  means  of  a  wire  made  hot  by  electricity,  the  cotton  will  at 
first  only  burn  in  the  slow  way  without  flame  ;  but  as  the  gases  accumulate 
i  exert  a  pressure  which  retards  the  abstraction  of  heat  accompanying 
ir  formation,  the  temperature  will  rise  and  attain  the  degree  necessary 
the  complete  and  rapid  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  flami-ng  com- 
bustion.    Thus,  the  more  resistance  is  oftered  to  the  escape  of  the  gases, 
more  rapid  and  perfect  is  ihc  combustion  and  explosive  force  produced 
the  ignition.     Now,  the  cxplosmn  of  gun- cotton  has  Ijcen  found  to  be 
I  rapid  when  it  is  packed  into  the  powder-chamber  of  a  gun,  for  its  ten- 
fency  is  to  burst  the  gun  before  the  ball  has  been  fairly  started.     Hence 
[material  like  gunpowder,  in  which  the  combustion  is  more  gradual,  is 
yttcr  suited  for  artillery*  The  igmlion  of  gunpowder,  though  rapid,  is  not 
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instantaneous,  and  therefore  we  can  speak  of  it  as  more  or  less  gradual 
Indeed,  in  even  the  most  violent  explosives,  some  lime  is  doubuess  re- 
quired for  the  propagation  of  the  action  from  particle  to  particle.  This 
extreme  rapidity  ot  combustion,  and  consequent  rending  pK)wer,  which  is 
so  objectionable  in  a  gun-chamber,  makes  gun-cotton  a  most  powerful 
bursting  charge  for  shells,  and,  when  it  is  enclosed  in  strong  receptacles, 
for  torpedoes  also. 

But  by  the  researches  of  Nobel,  Professor  Abel,  and  others,  it  has  been 
discovered — and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  discovery  in  con- 
nection with  explosives— that  gun-cotton,  nitro-^lycerine,  and  other  explo- 
sive bodies,  are  capable  of  producing  explosions  m  a  manner  quite  different 
from  that  which  attends  their  ignition  by  heat.  The  violence  of  this  kind 
of  explosion  is  far  greater  than  that  due  to  ordinary  ignition,  for  the  action 
takes  place  with  far  greater  rapidity  throughout  the  mass,  and  is,  indeed, 
practically  instantaneous.  It  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  mere  mechani- 
cal agitation  or  vibrations  which  are  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the 
substance.  Turning  back  to  the  representation  of  the  molecule  of  nitro- 
glycerine on  page  744*  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  may  be 
an  unstable  kind  of  structure  ;  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen  are  prevented  from 
rushing  into  union  with  those  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  only  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  nitrogen  ;  and  that  an  agitation  of  the  structure  might  shake 
all  the  atoms  loose,  and  leave  them  free  to  re-combine  according  to  their 
strongest  affinities.  Nitro-glycerine  is  by  no  means  so  ready  to  inflame  as 
is  gun-cotton  :  it  is  said  that  the  flame  of  a  match  may  be  safely  extin- 
guished by  plunging  it  into  the  liquid ;  and  when  a  sufficient  heat  is  applied 
to  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  the  open  air,  it  will  bum  quietly  and  without 
explosion.  Even  when  nitro-glycerine  is  confined,  the  application  of  heat 
cannot  always  be  made  to  produce  its  explosion  ;  or,  at  least,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  can  do  so  are  not  accurately  known,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  difficult  and  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand,  nitro-glycerine  explodes 
violently  even  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air  if  there  be  exploded  in  con- 
tact with  it  a  confined  charge  of  gunpowder,  or  a  detonating  compound 
such  as  fulminating  powder.  Gun-cotton  possesses  the  same  property  of 
exploding  by  concussion,  which  appears  indeed  to  be  a  general  one  belong- 
ing to  all  explosive  bodies.  According  to  recent  researches,  even  gunpowder 
is  capable /)f  a  detonative  explosion.  A  mass  of  gunpowder  confined  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  gun-cotton,  which  is  itself  set  off  by  fulminate  of 
mercury,  is  said  to  exert  an  explosive  force  four  times  greater  than  that 
developed  by  the  ignition  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  wet  gun-cotton  can  be  exploded  by  concussion, 
and  the  force  of  the  explosion  is  unimpaired  even  when  the  material  is 
saturated  with  water.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use  gun-cotton  with  greater 
safety,  as  it  may  be  transported  and  handled  in  the  wet  condition  without 
risk,  and  it  preserves  its  properties  for  an  indefinite  period  without  being 
deteriorated  by  the  water.  Some  experiments  illustrating  the  extraordinary 
force  of  the  detonative  explosions  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  t  'eir  power. 

A  palisade,  constructed  t,;  sinking  4  ft.  into  the  ground  trunks  of  trees 
18  in.  in  diameter,  was  completely  destroyed  in  some  experiments  at  Stow- 
market  by  the  explosion  of  only  15  lbs.  of  gun-cotton.  Huge  logs  were 
sent  bounding  across  the  field  to  great  distances,  and  some  of  the  trees 
were  literally  reduced  to  match-wood.  The  gun-cotton,  be  it  observed,  was 
simply  laid  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  air.    The  destructive  powers  of 
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nitro-gJyeerinc  are  even  grciiien  A  tin  canisterj  containing  only  a  few 
ovinces  of  nitro-glycerine,  is  pbced,  without  being  in  anyway  conlined,  on 
the  top  of  a  smooth  boulder  stone  of  several  tons  weight ;  it  is  exploded 
by  a  fuse  containing  fulminating  powder*  which  is  fired  from  a  distance  by 
electricit>\  There  is  a  report,  and  the  stone  is  found  in  a  thousand  frag- 
ments. The  last  experiment  shows  one  of  the  advantages  of  nitro-glycerine 
over  gunpowder  as  a  blasting  material,  beyond  its  far  greater  power,  which 
is  about  ten  times  that  of  gunpowder,  A  charge  of  gunpowder  inserted  in 
a  vertical  hole  tends  to  force  out  a  conical  mass,  the  apex  of  which  is  at 
the  space  occupied  by  the  charge.  With  nitro-glycerine,  and  also  with 
^om-cotton,  which  last  has  almost  six  times  the  force  of  gunpowder,  a 
powerful  rending  action  is  exerted  bcio'u/  as  well  as  above  the  charge. 
Again,  in  blasting  with  gunpowder  the  charge  must  be  confined,  and  the 
hole  is  filled  in  above  the  charge  with  tightly  rammed  materials,  forming 
what  is  termed  the  tamping.  But  nitro-glycerine  requires  no  tamping  :  a 
small,  thin  mcta?lhc  core  containing  the  charge  is  simply  placccl  in  the 
drill-hole,  or  the  liquid  itself  is  poured  in,  and  a  little  water  placed  above 
it  The  elTect  of  the  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  in  *'  striking  down,"  when 
apparently  no  resistance  is  offered,  will  seem  very  strange  to  the  reader 
who  is  oblivious  of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics.  The 
force  of  the  explosion  is  due  entirely  to  the  sudden  production  of  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  gas,  which  at  the  ordinary  pressure  would  occupy  several 
thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  material  from  which  it  is  produced.  This 
gas,  by  the  law  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  presses  down  upon 
the  stone  witb  the  same  force  that  it  exerts  to  raise  the  superincumbent 
atmosphere.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  is 
enormous ;  but  the  atmosphere  cannot  instantaneously  yield  to  this,  for 
time  is  required  to  set  the  mass  of  air  in  motion,  and  the  wave  of  com- 
pression advances  slowly  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  the  explosion. 
Hence  the  air  acts,  practically,  like  a  mass  of  sohd  matter,  against  which 
the  gases  press,  and  which  yields  less  readily  than  the  rock,  so  that  the 
blow  which  is  struck  takes  visible  effect  on  the  latter.  Now,  with  gun- 
powder, the  evolution  of  gas  is  less  rapid,  ilie  atmosphere  has  time  to  yield, 
ajid  the  reaction  has  not  the  same  violence.  The  rapidity  of  the  evolution 
of  gas  from  the  exploding  nitro-glycerine  ts  so  great,  that  the  gases,  though 
apparently  uncontmed,  are  not  so  in  reality  ;  for  the  atmosphere  acts  as  a 
real  and  ver>*  efficient  tamping. 

When  nitroglycerine  first  came  into  use  for  blasting  purposes,  it  was 
used  in  the  liquid  form  under  the  name  of  *'  blasting  oil ;"  but  the  dangers 
attending  the  handling  of  the  substance  in  this  state  arc  so  great,  that  it 
is  now  usual  to  mix  the  liquid  with  some  powdered  substance  which  is  itself 
without  action,  and  merely  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  contatnmg  the  nitro- 
glycerine. To  mixtures  of  this  kind  the  names  ** i/yHam/fe"  ** {fna/tmf* 
^'^  liihoJracteHr^^  «ic.,  have  been  given. 

It  is  now  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  discovery  of  these  new 
exnlnmvp^  has  largely  extended  our  power  over  the  rocks,  enabling  works 
t  ted  which  would  have  been  considered  impracticable  with  less 

Y  :^ents.     It  is  true  that  the  most  fearful  disasters  have  been  acci- 

dcniaiiy  produced  by  the  new  explosives  ;  but  such  occasional  devastation 
is  the  price  exacted  for  the  possession  of  powerful  agents.  And  just  as  in 
other  cases—  steam,  for  ex;im pie— where  great  forces  are  dealt  with,  so 
these  new  powers  must  be  managed  with  unceasing  care,  and  placed  in 
ibc  hands  of  only  skilful  and  intelligent  men. 
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The  products  of  tbe  combustion  of  g^unpowdcr  are  not  all  gaseous>  bat 
include  solid  compounds,  such  as  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  pctassiunL 
It  is  these  that  give  rise  to  the  smoke  seen  when  a  gun  is  discharged,  4iid 
which,  in  rapid  firing,  soon  obscures  the  sight  of  the  objects  aimed  at 
They  are  also  the  causes  of  the  fouling  of  the  bore.  Gun-coiton  is  quite 
unexceptionable  in  these  respects,  and  that  prompted  the  attempts  wMt 
soon  after  its  introduction  to  use  it  instead  of  gunpowder  m  hre-aims. 
But  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  was  found  too  sudden  and  violent  fof 
guns  and  rides^  so  that  many  serious  accidents  in  consequence  occurred 
The  next  thing  done  was  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of  the  explosion  by  using 
gun-cotton  mixed  with  ordinary  cotton,  or  twisted  in  threads  round  souse 
inert  substance  -in  fact,  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  shock  by  some 
nnechanical  disposition  of  the  material  The  introduction  of  rapid  finng 
guns  and  repeating  rifles  forced  on  the  problem  of  a  sr*  '  '  -  — i^j; 
and  as  the  plan  of  replacing  nitrate  of  potassium,  in  or«  \% 

by  nitrate  of  ammonium  was  found  to  be  attended  with  Iw.  ,  -  .,.*.  rv*  .^ang 
quality  of  the  powder,  other  materials,  such  as  picric  acid,  which  forms 
also  the  basis  of  the  explosive  called  w//m/A%  have  been  proposed.  The 
composition  of  mt^ Unite  was  long  a  mystery,  and  that  of  the  smokeless 
powder  adopted  by  the  French  was  so  carefully  concealed  that  many  ex* 
periments  had  to  be  made  by  other  nations  to  discover  some  similar  pre- 
paration, which  was  found  possible  by  combining  certain  substances  with 
gun-cotton  so  as  to  modify  the  violence  of  its  explosion,  and  produce  & 
manageable  materia!  having  the  required  properties*  The  British  Govern- 
ment, after  many  experiments  and  much  careful  testing,  decided  to  adopt 
cordite^  made  of  nitro-glycerine^  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  volatile  solvent, 
di-nitro-cellulose  is  di'^solved,  tc^^cther  with  a  little  mineral  oiL  The  semi* 
fluid  composition,  forced  through  a  round  hole  or  die,  comes  out  Itke 
a  thread  or  corH,  which  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  solvent  lea^ 
with  very  much  the  appearance  of  common  brovm  window 
This  material  has  the  several  advantages  of  keeping  well,  of  being  uni\ 
in  its  propulsive  powers,  of  being  capable  of  imparting  as  high  a  velocity 
as  a  much  larger  charge  of  tbe  ordinar>^  black  gunpowder,  while  at  The 
same  time  exercising  a  less  pressure  on  the  chase  of  the  gun. 

It  will  have  become  obvious  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  that, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  an  explosive  is  to  be  used, 
seleciion  must  be  made  of  the  most  suitable.  For  example,  the  siib^ 
stances  employed  for  propelling  projectiles  from  guns  must  not  have  the 
violent  rending  power  of  certam  others,  which,  by  this  very  property^ 
are  most  useful  for  blasting  operations  ;  and,  agam,  although  explosives 
of  this  last  kind  are  inadmissible  as  projectile  agents,  they  are  of  the  kiod 
best  adapted  for  use  in  shells  where  it  is  the  disruptive  action  that  is  re* 
quired  Also  in  blasting  operations,  the  explosive  has  to  be  adapted  W 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  substance  which  has 
worked  well  in  driving  a  heading  for  a  \unnel  throu^ti  one  kind  of  nKk 
may  prove  both  slow  in  progress,  and  more  costly  in  expenditure,  wheo 
some  different  kind  of  rock  is  reached.  Besides  this,  re*^ard  must  bch4<i 
in  blasting  operations  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  required*  which  is  ifl 
some  instances  a  shattering  of  the  rock  into  fragments,  in  others  t 
detachment  of  it  in  masses*  Thus,  in  the  working  of  a  slate  quarr}',  ibc 
explosive  used  n\us\  r^ox  be  "al  tv  T\^\>iT^  \g  ^^\v^^:  tke  rock  into  useks* 
solinters,  but  trvu^l  OTaet^tt  V\  ^m<^>^  ^  Tft"a.wxv^^  ^-ax  tsroMjcNsx  ^^s^3»2,e*.sTOBs 
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rectanguUr  shape,  constitute  our  well-known  roofing  slates.  The 
iListing  used  on  a  coal  scam  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  yield  the 
aterial  as  much  as  possible  in  big  lumps  or  cobbles  rather  than  in 
lack.  When  granite  is  blasied  for  the  purp.ise  of  obtaining  building 
ones,  the  explosive  must  be  one  that,  by  its  comparaiively  slow  action, 
ivides  the  compact  rock  inio  the  largest  possible  blocks.  On  the  other 
and,  when  granite  is  blasted  merely  with  the  object  of  removing  it,  as 
i,When  a  tunnel  has  to  be  driven  through  a  mass  of  it,  the  most  disin- 
liegrating  agent  is  then  the  best.  The  common  popular  expressions  by 
'hich  the  two  classes  of  explosives  just  referred  to  are  distinguished  are 
"  high  explosives^'  and  **low  explosives.'*  Dynamite  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  former,  and  gunpowder  a  type  of  the  latter.  As  will  be 
gathered  from  what  is  to  follow,  no  definite  separation  between  these 
classes  can  be  fixed,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that,  where  a 
destructive,  rather  than  a  propelling  or  pressure  effect  is  required,  the 
explosive  used  is  one  brought  into  operation  by  a  concussive  or  detonat* 
ing  priming,  and  acting  mostly  by  detonation  within  itself,  such  as 
dynamite*  tfcc. 

Whereas,  up  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gunpouder 
was  practically  the  only  explosive  in  use  for  either  civil  or  military 
purposes,  the  close  of  the  century  can  show  a  list  of  several  hundred  pre- 
parations that  have  been  proposed  or  actually  used  in  its  stead.  The 
names  by  which  these  are  put  forward  are  expressive  sometimes  of 
an  ingredient  in  their  composition,  such  as  **  ammonia  dynamite," 
" cellulosa,"  "mica  powder,**  '* dynamite  au  carbon,"  "dynamite  de  bng- 
liead/'  &c.  ;  and  sometimes  the  inventor's  name,  as  **  So-and-so's  powder 
or  explosive**  ;  sometimes  of  the  strength  of  the  mixture  under  various 
fanciful  names,  such  as  ** dynamite,"  '*  lieraklin,"  *'vigorite,"  &c.,  &c.  ; 
sometimes  the  names  relate  to  the  appearance  of  the  compound,  as 
"'white  i^unpowder,'*  ''blasting  gelatine,"  &c,,  &c.  ;  and  sometimes  to 
other  circumstances,  such  as  "  pudrolithe,^'  **  saxifragine,^  *' safety 
wder,/^  &:c.,  &c.  A  very  long  list  might  be  given  of  the  substances 
ally  used  in  these  various  compositions.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  several  classe-s  into  which  the  new 
explosives  may  be  divided.  By  turning  back  to  p.  746,  the  reader  will  be 
reminded  of  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  part  played 
therein  by  the  nitre  (nitrate  of  potassium).  Now  a  considerable  number 
of  the  recently  patented  explosives  are  simply  modified  gunpowilers, 
which  all  contain  some  nitrate,  replacing  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  nitrate  of 
potassium,  while  sulphur  is  an  ingredient  of  nearly  all,  and  in  many,  the 
charcoal  of  gunpowder  is  partly  or  wholly  repliced  by  other  carbonaceous 
materials,  such  as  saw-dust,  coal-dust,  tan,  starch,  paraflfin,  lycopodium, 
graphite,  peat,  riour,  bran,  &c.  Certain  mineral  salts  enter  in'o  the  com- 
position of  some,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  copper,  sulphide 
of  antimony,  &c.,  &c. 

In  another  class  of  the  newer  explosives  chlorate  of  potassium  takes 
the  place  of  the  nitrate  as  the  oxygen  supplying  material,  with  similar 
variations  as  to  the  carbonaceous  matter  as  are  referred  to  above* 
Yellow  nrussiate  of  potash  and  sugar  sometimes  replace  both  the  char- 
coal and  sulphur  of  gunpowder  in  this  class.  Explosives  of  this  chlorate 
s  are  usually  dangerous  to  manufacture,  and  arc  often  very  sensitive^ 
id  also  liable  to  changes  by  keeping,  which  render  them  still  more 
gerous. 
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The  next  class  of  preparations  brings  us  to  the  *'high  explosives,' 
properly  so  called,  and  it  is  among  these  that  most  notable  preparations 
are  met  with.  Of  all  the  explosive  nitro-compounds,  gun-cotton  \n&  the 
first  practically  employed  {vide  p.  741) ;  but  very  soon  after  nitro 
glycerine  was  discovered  by  Sobrero  when  working  m  Pelouze's  labora 
to'ry.  This  afterwards  became  known  as  '*  blasting  oil,''  but  it  was  many 
years  before  nitro-glycerine  came  into  use  as  an  explosive,  namely,  when, 
about  i860,  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  had  established  factories  for  its 
production  as  an  a^nt  for  blasting.  At  first  there  were  difficulties  and 
dangers  attending  its  use,  and  it  was  only  when  Nobel  had  discovered 
the  detonation  method  of  setting  free  its  tremendous  energy  that  the 
new  era  of  ^high  explosives"  really  commenced.  Between  x 860  and 
1870  such  a  number  of  appalling  catastrophes  occurred  in  the  handling  ot 
the  new  "blasting  oil"  tnat  in  several  European  countries  its  use  was 
entirely  prohibited.  And,  in  England  at  least,  this  prohibition  remains, 
for  "  in  a  liquid  state  this  explosive  cannot  be  sold  m,  or  imported  into 
this  country.  It  is  manufactured  under  the  strict  provision  that  it  is 
forthwith  niade  up  into  dynamite  or  some  kindred  licensed  explosive.' 
♦  ♦  ♦  "  The  only  source,  practically  speaking,  of  nitro-glycerine  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  this  country  is  the  factory  of  Nobel's  Explosive  Ca 
(Ltd.)  at  Ardeer,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.*  *  Nitro-glycerine  being  so  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  handle  in  the  liquid  form  led  Nobel  to  propose  its 
use  in  an  altered  condition,  by  causing  it  to  be  absorbed  by  some  inert 
porous  material,  the  most  suitable  being  a  siliceous  earth  found  in 
Germany,  and  there  known  as  kieselpthr^  of  which  one  part  will  absorb 
three  times  its  weight  of  liauid  nitro-glycerine.  Here  we  have  the 
original  dynamite,  but  now  otner  substances  are  used  for  absorbing  the 
liquid,  and  there  are,  indeed,  dynamites  of  two  different  classes  : 

1.  Dynamites  with  inert  absorbents. 

2.  Dynamites  with  absorbents  which  are  themselves  combustible,  or 
explosive. 

Of  the  latter  class  there  are  endless  varieties.  One  that  has  latterly 
been  much  used  is  called  "  blasting  gelatine,"  and  is  practically  a  com- 
bination of  nitro-glycerine  and  nitro-cotton,  this  last  ingredient  being  a 
less  nitrated  cellulose  than  gun-cotton.  Blasting  gelatine  contains  a  ver)' 
large  percentage  of  nitro-glycerine  (93-95  per  cent.),  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  stiff  jelly  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark 
that  this  second  class  of  dynamites  admits  of  well-defined  sub-divisions 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  absorbent,  as  : 

(a)  Charcoal,  or  other  simple  carbonaceous  material. 
Gunpowder,  or  other  nitrate  or  chlorate  mixtures. 
Gun-cotton,  or  other  nitro-compounds. 


if) 


Major  Cundill,  H.M.'s  Inspector  of  Explosives. 


Fig.  34a — P^rw  an  the  Tym. 
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CERTAIN  mineral  combustibles  may  fairly  plaim  attention  in  a  wor 
treating  of  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  because  these 
bodies  have  been  known  and  used  only  in  recent  times,  but  for  other  rea. 
sons.  The  true  nature  of  coal^ — that  most  important  of  all  combustibles- 
its  relation  to  the  past  history  of  the  earth ^  and  to  the  present  and  future 
interests  of  mankind  ;  the  work  it  will  do  ;  the  extent  of  the  supply  stiU 
existing  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  innumerable  chemical  products 
which  it  yields— are  subjects  on  which  the  knowledge  gained  during  the 
present  centuiy  forms  a  body  of  discovery  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  kind.  Another  substance  we  have  to  mention,  though  not  a 
modern  discovery,  has  lately  been  found  in  far  greater  abundance,  and  is 
now  so  largely  used  for  various  purposes,  that  it  has  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 


M 


COAL. 

OST  persons  know,  or  at  least  have  been  told,  that  coal  is  fossil 
v^etable  maueri--the  long-buried  remains  of  ancient  forests.    But 
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probably  many  receive  the  stalcmcnt,  not  perhaps  with  incredulity,  bat 
witfi  a  certain  vague  notion  that  it  is,  after  all,  merely  a  darinjj  surniisc* 
And^  indeed,  nothing  is  at  firsi  sight  more  unlike  stems,  «^r  1.  .\p^  ir  mots 
of  plmts  than  a  lump  of  coal.     Then  evferybody  knows  i  nd 

thousands  of  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earthy  wf.  m 

grow  only  in  the  lij^^ht  of  the  sun.     One  begins  to  unde  er 

only  when  the  teaching's  of  geology  have  shown  him  thi  ■\\t 

crust  of  the  earth  being,  as  he  is  apt  to  suppose,  fixed  and  u  Ic, 

it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation.    Changes  in  the  levels  lu  itl 

are  always  going  on  :  in  one  place  it  is  rising^  in  another  smkitig  ;  ticrc  J 


Fig,  ^i.—Fassii  Trees  in  a  Kaiiivay  Luiitfi^, 


tract  o{  land  is  emerging  from  the  ocean,  there  a  continent  is  subsiding 
beneath  the  water.  The  extreme  slowness  with  which  these  ch:m.;e5  pro- 
ceed causes  them  to  escape  all  ordinary  observation*  The  '  tie 
compared  to  the  hour*hand  on  the  dial,  which  a  casual  sp*.^  lit 
pronounce  quite  stationar>',  since  the  observation  of  a  few  se^  lo 
detect  its  movement  As  the  whole  period  comprehended  in  hi  ils 
counts  but  as  a  second  of  geological  time,  it  cannot  be  v.  it  ihot 
it  required  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  and  much  car  patient 
deduction  from  them,  before  a  conclusion  was  reached  ^  on* 
tradictory  of  experience.  It  is,  indeed,  startling  to  lear  rt 
and  firm-set  earth  "  is  in  a  state  of  flow  and  change.  Kvl.*  ,...  w , » .^wt- 
ing  hills*"  give  evidence  that  ihcir  materials  were  collected  at  the  bottom 
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of  ihe  seai  and  we  know  that  the  water  which  runs  down  their  sides  is 
slowly  but  surely  carrying  them  back  particle  by  panicle.  Of  the  ma^i- 
tnde  of  the  changes  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone  In  limes 
past,  and  vvhich  are  still  imperceptibly  but  constantly  proceedings  the  ordj- 
nar\^  experience  of  mankind  can  of  itself  give  no  example.  But  such  chanj^es 
have  sufticed  to  entomb  a  va^t  quaniuy  of  rchcs  of  the  innumerable  forms 
of  vcgetatjon  vvhich  flourished  and  waved  their  branches  in  the  sun,  ages 
upon  Ages  before  the  advent  of  man. 

It  may  be  thoujjht  impossible  that  vegetable  matter  should  have  so 
changed  as  to  become  a  densc^  black,  glistening,  brittle  mass,  showmg  no 
obvious  forms  of  leaves  or  texture  of  wtM>d.  But  no  one  who  has  seen 
how  a  quantity  of  damp  hay  closely  pressed  together  will,  after  a  time, 
.become  heated  and  change  in  colour  to  black,  can  have  any  difhculty  in 

mprehending  how  chemical  and  mechanical  actions  may  completely 
alter  the  aspect  of  vegetable 
matter,  We  have,  however, 
»;|lie  most  direct  evidence  of 
ic  vegetable  origin  of  coal  in 
the  numberless  unquestion- 
able forms  of  trees  and  plants 
n^^t   ,w,L   ,p,  jjji  ^^^  strata. 

b  The  trunks  of  the 

tu^ \  icd  into  stony  mat- 
ter arc  found  upright  in  the 
very  situation  in  which  they 
w.   l*hus  in  Fig.  341  is  re- 

iresented  the  appearance  ex- 

ibited  by  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  some  fossil  trees,  which 
were  exposed  to  view  in  the 
formation  of  a  railway  cut- 
ting between  Manchester  and 
Hoi  ton.  In  every  coal-field 
aJso  beautiful  impressions  of 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants 
are  met  with  — one  common 
form  of  which  is  shov\Ti  in  Fig. 
342.  Most  of  the  plants  so 
found  belong  to  the  flowerless 
di\^sion  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Some  are  closely 
allied  to  the  ferns  of  the  pre- 
sent day— to  the  common  "  mare*s-tail "  iEquistiufn),  to  the  club-moss,  and 
to  other  w*ell-known  plants.  The  firs  and  pines  of  the  coal  age  are  scarcely 
dblingiushable  from  existing  species.  If  a  fragment  of  ordinarv  coal  be 
ground  to  a  vcr>^  thin  slice  — so  thin  as  to  be  transparent  — and  placed 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  show  a  numb#ir  of  minute  rounded  bodies, 
which  are,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  nothing  else  than  the  spores  or 
seeds  of  plants  closely  resembling  the  existing  dub-mosses.  The  spores 
of  the  club-moss  {LvLopfnitum\  are  sn  full  of  resjnous  matter,  that  they 
?'^'  ^'^hes  of  lightnmg  at  theatres.     It 

'^  '-  bitumen  of  co.il  is  due  to  ihc 

res  I  [J  m  siiuH.u  >i»nL-^,  aiLcrcu  by  inc  citccts  of  subterraneaji  heat    The 
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Fig.  i^^.-  Impression  of  Lea/  foitmi  in 
Cm!  Measures  {Fccopteris), 
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Ca*i  niised.  m  tons. 

Year. 

-   ■ .'  l'"j  ' 

!'->'; 

i 

1869 
r87o 

■'.  ^.(.xj-O 

\>-\ 

-  ;.,"  ,S,tJOO 

iS"  ^ 

:icJ,292,0O0 

1873 

om  the  fact  thai  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  no  less 
ban  30,000,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  house  fires.  Another  great 
[ise  nf  coal  is  in  the  smelting,  puddling,  and  working  of  iron,  and  this  pro- 
ably  consumes  a3  much  as  our  domestic  fireplaces.  Then  there  is  the 
Eist  consumption  by  steam  engines,  by  locomotives,  and  by  steamboats, 
knotlier  purpose  for  which  coal  is  largely  used  is  the  making  of  illumina- 
'ng  gas  ;  and  to  the  foregoing  must  also  be  added  the  quantity  which  goes 
teed  the  furnaces  necessary  in  so  many  of  the  arts  — such  as  in  the 
ftanufaclunng  of  glass^  porcelain,  salt,  chemicals,  ^c.  The  quantity  of 
r*al  raided  in  Great  Britain  was  not  accurately  knov^Ti  until  1854,  when  it 
cd  that  a  rcgrster  should  be  kept,  and  an  annual  return  made, 
ing  figures,  m  round  numbers*  are  the  returns  published  up  to 
I  ue  table  is  continued  in  Note  A, 

Coals  raiMd.  in  Totift, 
...,,,        92,787,000 

^8,150,000 

101,650,000 

<.•••••.«.-      104,500,000 

....,..,. 103,141^00 

' 107,427,000 

110,289,000 

117,352,000 
123497,000 

...,.    I27,oi7»ooo 

he  hi3t  ixivim  snowed  our  annual  produce  to  ik-  04,661,000  tons.     The 

aount  did  not  greatly  vary  until  1859,  when  there  was  an  increased 
roductjon  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  tons  ;  in  1S60  a  further  increase  of 
heven  millions  of  tons  more.  Since  then  the  (Quantity  annually  raised  has 
ccn  increasing.  Comparing  the  quantity  which  has  been  raised  in  any 
car  after  1 863  with  that  raised  ten  years  before,  we  see  that  the  increase 

ten  years  is  nearly  half  a$  much  again  ;  or,  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
^crease  the  amount  annually  raised  doubles  itself  at  least  every  twenty 

ars.  Now,  the  question  arises,  How  long  can  this  go  on?  However 
jreat  may  be  the  store  of  coal,  it  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end.     Is 

possible  to  calculate  how  long  our  coals  will  last?  and  what  are  the 

suits  of  such  calculations  ?     These  calculations  have  been  made  ;  but 

^erc  are  great  discrepancies  in  the  results^  for  the  estimates  of  tlie  amount 

T  available  coal  still  remaining  vary  greatly,  and  difi'erent  views  are  held 

egarding  the  rate  of  consumption  in  ihe  future.     A  ver>^  liberal  estimate, 

an  excellent  authority,  of  the  quantity  of  coal  remaining  under  British 
pil,  makes  it  147,000  milltons  of  tons.  With  a  consumption  stationary  at 
be  present  rate,  this  will  last  1,200  years :  with  an  increase  of  consumption 
^  3yooo,ooo  tons  a  year,  276  years  ;  but  if  the  consumption  continues  to 
ticrcase  in  the  same  geometrical  ratio  it  has  hitherto  followed,  the  supply 
ill  scar*  cly  last  100  years.  It  cannot  be  conceived,  however,  that  this 
1st  will  be  the  real  case,  for  the  increasing  depth  to  which  it  will  be  neces- 
ary  to  go  will  soon  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  cost,  and  thus  effectually 
heck  the  consumption,  threat  Britain  will,  however,  be  compelled  to 
ctire  from  the  coal  trade  altogether,  by  the  cheaper  supplies  which  other 

iinirics  will  yield,  long  before  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  her  own  coal- 
elds.  It  is  calculated  that  Ihe  coal-fields  of  North  America  contain  thirteen 
as  much  as  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.     Coal  is  also  found 
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abundantly  in  India,  China,  Romeo.  Eastern  AustniJiii,  %\ 

and  it  is  believed  that  tliese  stores  will  supply  the  world  i  nvi 

years. 

Seeing,  then,  that  aur  supfply  of  coal  has  a  limit,  and  that  at  the  prtscot 
increasing  rate  of  consumption,  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  ot  (irrat 
BHt.iin  must  necessarily  be  exhausted  in  a  few  more  centuries,  it  behoves 
us  to  turn  our  mineral  treasures  to  the  best  account,  and  to  .idopt  evciy 
possible  means  of  obtaining  from  our  coal  its  whole  available  hent  And 
force.     The  amount  of  avoidable  waste  of  which  we  arc  giixliy  m  the  con- 


Fig.  i^^^The  Firtside, 


sumption  of  caal  is  enormous.  This  is  especially  the  case  m  us  nume 
use>  where  probably  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  heat  produced  is  absolutely 
thrown  away— sent  off  from  the  earth  to  warm  the  stars.  In  England 
people  look  upon  the  wide  open  fireplace  as  the  Jmn^c  and  type  of  home 
comfort.  No  doubt  there  are,  from  long  use  and  habit,  many  :''^  -  -  air 
sociations  which  cluster  round  the  domestic  hearth  ;  bur  wc,  r  i  is 

given  to  "  look  before  and  after,"'  must  think  what  it  takes  to  ft  .ic- 

throated  chimney.    All  but  a  ver\'  small  fraction  of  the  heat  '  ^ci, 

and  is  lost  to  man  and  the  world  for  ever  ;  and  surely  we  ^h.i'  ihe 

cursesofour  descendants  if  we  continue  recklessly  to  thin  un* 

which,  unlike  the  oil  in  the  widow  s  cruse,  is  never  rcnr  _  i* 

no  contemporaneous  formation  of  coal.     Thanks  to  tht-  (A 

coal  during  the  lai>l  few  years,  some  attention  has  beci  ,  nfl- 
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trivanccs  for  the  economioil  consumption  of  coal  in  its  donnestic,  as  well 

as  in  its  manufacturing,  applications. 

A  tinir    however,  Will  sooncr  or  later  come»  when  the  whole  available 
I  t\  e  been  consumed.    What  will  then  be  the  fuel  oi  the  engines, 
Iri  Doats,  and  locomotives  of  the  future?     The  reader  may  think 

that  then  u  will  only  be  necessary  to  burn  wood.  But  wood  is  already 
bein^  consumed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
produced.  How,  then,  can  it  be  available  when  coal  fails?  The  truth  is, 
wc  are  now  consuming  not  merely  the  wood  which  the  sun-rays  are  build- 
ing up  in  our  own  time^  but  in  hewing  down  the  forests  we  are  using  the 
sun-work  of  a  century,  while  in  coal  we  have  the  forests  of  untold  ages  at 
our  disposal -the  accumulated  combustible  oipital  stored  up  durmg  an 
immense  period  of  the  earth's  existence.  Upon  this  stored-up  capital  we 
are  now  living,  our  current  receipts  of  sun-force  being  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  our  expenditure.  The  coal  is  the  sun-force  of  former  ages;  and  it 
"  p  from  this  we  are  now  deriving  the  cnerj4y  which  performs  most  of  our 
ork.  George  Stephenson  long  ago  declared  that  his  locomotives  were 
Iriven  by  sunshine— by  the  sunshine  of  former  ages  bottled  up  in  the  coal. 
And  he  wa.'s  Ti^ht.  The  mechanical  energy  of  our  steam  engines,  and  the 
rhrirnicai  energy  of  our  blast  furnaces,  are  derived  from  the  combustion  of 
ible  matter,  in  which  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  —our  present  sun 
It  of  the  coal  ages — are  in  someway  stored  up.  The  burning  of  wood 
•j0r  coal  is,  chemically,  the  reverse  action  to  that  performed  by  the  sun- 
light :  by  the  former  carbon  and  oxygen  are  united,  by  the  latter  they  arc 
separatcii. 

We  foresee,  then, a  future  period— however  distant  maybe  that  future — 
in  which  the  world s  capital  shall  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  energies 
which  arc  now  employ ctl  in  doing  the  world's  work  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
|blc.  Hut  the  reader  will  perhaps  think  that  by  improvements  in  the  steam 
jsgine,  and  in  other  ways,  means  will  be  found  of  getting  more  and  more 
vork  out  of  coal  It  is  true  that  we  obtain  from  coal  only  ^Jraction  of  its 
available  energy  ;  but  the  whole  work  which  could,  by  any  possible  pro- 
cess, be  done  by  the  combustion  of  coal  is  definite  atui  iimiled^  although  its 
amount  is  large,  A  pound  of  coal  burnt  in  one  minute  sets  free  an  amount 
of  energy  which  would,  if  it  could  all  be  made  available,  do  as  much  as 
300  horses  working  in  the  same  time.  But,  again,  the  reader  may  think, 
even  if  at  some  distant  future  the  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  steam  engines  of 
our  remote  posterity  should  fail,  that  before  that  time  some  other  form  of 
fonrethan  steam  or  heat  engines  will  have  been  discovered  — some  applica- 
tion of  electricity,  for  example.  Now,  it  will  appear,  from  principles  which 
will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  article,  that  not  only  is  there  no  proba- 
bility of  such  a  discover),  but  that  now,  when  the  relations  of  the  whole 
available  energies  of  the  globe  havf  been  traced  and  defined.  Science  can 
find  no  ground  for  admitting  such  a  possibility  under  the  present  condition 
of  the  univcrb«. 


PETROLEUM, 

'  HEN  coal  is  heated  in  closed  vessels,  there  arc  given  off, as  we  shall 
presently  sec,  a  number  of  gaseous  and  volatile  products— manv 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen— which  condense  to  liquids  oc 
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solids  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Carbon  is  by  far  the  largest  constituent 
of  coal,  which  commonly  contains  only  about  lo  per  cent,  of  other  sub- 
stances, although  the  proportions  vary  very  widely.  Another  important 
constituent  of  coal  is  its  hydrogen,  anil  the  value  of  coal  as  a  source  cf 
heat  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  contains. 
Carbon  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  elements  of  the  globe  for 
its  power  of  entering  into  an  enormous  number  of  compounds.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  only  hydrogen  are  innumerable; 
but  they  are  all  definite,  and  their  composition  is  expressible  by  the  admir- 
able system  of  chemical  symbols,  of  which  the  reader  has  now,  it  is  hoped, 
some  definite  notion.  Perhaps  these  hydro-carbons  are  among  the  best 
evidences  which  could  be  adduced  that  modern  science  has  obtained  a 
grasp  of  certain  conceptions  which  have  a  real  correspondence  with  the 
actual  facts  of  nature,  even  as  regards  the  intimate  constitution  of  matter. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  complete  exposition  of  this  subject 
We  may,  however,  invito  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  simple  facts.  A 
very  large  number  ol  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  known.  If 
the  percentage  compositions  of  these  be  compared  together,  it  is  only  the 
eye  of  a  most  expert  arithmetician  which  can  detect  any  relation  between 
the  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  the  various  compounds.  The  che- 
mist, however,  by  associating  such  of  these  compounds  as  resemble  each 
»ther  in  their  general  .properties,  finds  that  they  can  be  arranged  in  series, 
in  which  the  composition  is  accurately  expressed  by  multiples  of  the  pro- 
portions: C— - 12,  H  =  I.  And  not  only  so,  the  different  series  themselves 
form  a  series  of  series,  having  a  simple  relation  to  each  other.  Thus,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  some  of  the  known  hydro-carbons,  we  have  the  following: 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

C  H4 

C  H„ 

CoH, 

CjH, 

C.,H. 

C3H, 

CaH« 

C3H4 

CgHj 

^I^^IO 

C4H, 

c!h. 

C.Hl 

C«Hj 

^s^^ia 

C,H,o 

C.Hs 

C.Ho 

C.H, 

C.H, 

C„Hi, 

C„H,„ 

C,,  Hio 

QHg 

C«H, 

C.H, 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

C«  HsM  +  a 

1 

C«Ha«— 2 

Ck  Hjm— 4 

C«  Hsit— 6 

C«H«H-8 

This  table  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  enough  is  given  to  enable 
the  intelligent  reader  to  discover  the  laws  connecting  these  formulae.  The 
series  headed  B,  it  will  be  observed,  have  all  the  same  percentage  compo- 
sition. Why,  then,  one  formula  rather  than  another?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  statement  of  a  theoretical  law  upon  which  the  whole  science 
of  modern  chemistry  is  based ;  for  it  has  the  same  relation  to  that  science 
as  gravitation  has  to  astronomy.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  gases,  what- 
ever their  chemical  nature,  expand  alike  with  the  same  application  of  heat, 
and  all  obey  the  same  law,  which  connects  volumes  and  pressures.  These 
are  very  remarkable  uniformities,  for  gases  in  this  respect  exhibit  the  most 
decided  contrast  to  liquids  and  solids.  The  volume  of  each  solid  and  of 
each  liquid  has  its  own  special  relations  to  temperature  and  pressure :  here 
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there  is  endless  diversity.  The  volumes  of  all  gases  have  one  and  the  same 
lion  to  temperature  and  pressure :  here  there  is  absolute  uniformity, 
an  explanation  of  these  and  other  facts  rclatmg  to  gases,  Amedeo 
ogadro,  in  i8ri,  put  forward  this  hypothesis— iEfjr//*?/  t'o/um^s  f^f  all 
!scs,  undit  like  circHmUances  of  temper ature  and  pressure,  cantant  the 
number  of  molecuh's.  This  hypothesis  was  revived  by  Ampere  a  few 
later,  and  sometimes  is  called  his.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this 
,  that  the  weights  of  the  molecules  of  gases  are  proportional  to  their 
sities  or  specific  gravities.  Hence  wlien  the  percentage  composition  of 
/dro-carbon  has  been  determined^  by  burning  or  oxidizing  it  in  such  a 
nner  as  to  obtain  and  weigh  the  products,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the 
t  thing  the  chemist  docs  is  to  obmin  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  the  gas. 
he  number  of  times  this  exceeds  the  weight  of  hydrogen  gas,  under  the 
me  conditions^  expresses  how  many  times  the  molecule  is  heavier  than 
the  hydrogen  molecule.  Now,  the  chemist's  unit  of  weight  in  these  inquiries 
is  the  weight  of  a  single  nlom  of  hydrogen ;  and,  as  there  are  grounds  for 
beheving  that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of  two  atoms  of  that  sub* 
stance,  its  weight  =  2.  Now,  if  the  molecule  of  marsh  gas,  the  first  hydro- 
bon  in  the  above  hst,  has  the  composition  assigned,  it  will  be  r2-f4=l6 
es  heavier  than  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  V  ~  ^  times  heavier  than 
e  molecule  of  hydrogen.  Hence,  if  Avogadro's  law  be  correct,  marsh  gas 
should  be  just  eight  times  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas ;  which  is  really  the  fact. 
The  formula  expressing  the  composition  of  the  molecule  of  ahydro-carbon, 
or  of  <Tny  chemical  compound  whatever,  is  always  so  fixed  that  the  same 
relations  may  hold ;  and  almost  the  first  thing  a  chemist  does  in  examining 
a  new  body  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  in  the  state  of  gas. 

The  first  four  members  of  the  s^ies  headed  A  are  gases  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  fifth  is  a  gas  at  temperatures  above  the  freezing-point, 
d  a  hquid  at  lowxr  temperatures ;  the  next  following  members  are  liquids 
fhich  boil  (that  is,  are  converted  into  gases)  at  temperatures  rising  with 
ch  additional  carbon  atom  about  20^  F.  The  specific  gravities  and  boiling- 
points  of  these  liquids  augment  as  we  pass  from  one  hydro-carbon  to  the 
next,  and  the  lower  members  of  the  series  are  solids,  fusing  at  tempera- 
es  higher  and  higher  as  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  is  greater.  Similar 
Nations  of  properties  are  exiiibited  by  the  other  series  of  hydro-carbons, 
ctroleum  or  rock-oil  is  the  name  given  to  liquid  hydro-carbons  found  in 
nature,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  compounds  belonging  to  the  series  marked 
A  in  the  above  list.  Some  varieties  of  pietroleum  hold  in  solution  other 
hydro*carbons,  and  in  some  cases  paraffin  is  extracted  from  the  oils  by 
posing  tJie  liquid  to  cold,  when  the  solid  crystnllizes  out.  Famffin  is  a 
iid  belonging  to  the  B  series,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  obtained  by 

ting  certain  minerals. 
Deposits  of  liquid  hydro-carbons,  perhaps  fonned  by  a  kind  of  natural 
rancan  distillation  from  coal  or  other  fossil  organic  matter,  exist  in 
localities.  These  deposits  have  long  been  known  and  utilized  at 
in,  in  Hurmah,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  At  Rangoon 
le  mineral  oil  is  obtained  by  sinking  wfells  about  60  ft  deep  in  a  kind  of 
soil,  which  is  saturated  vvith  it  The  oily  clay  rests  upon  a  bed  of  slate 
containing  oil,  and  underneatli  this  is  coal.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
btcrrancan  heat,  acting  upon  the  coal,  has  distilled  off  the  petroleum^ 
'hich  has  condensed  in  the  upper  strata.  This  petroleum,  when  distilled 
a  current  of  steam,  leaves  about  4  per  cent  of  residue,  and  the  volatila 
on  contains  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  a  substance  (paraffin) 
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which  is  solid  at  ordinar>'  temperatures.  After  an  agitation  with  oQ  of 
vitriol,  and  another  distillation,  rock  oil  or  naphtha  is  obtained,  which, 
however,  is  still  a  mixture  of  several  distinct  chemical  compounds.  Mineral 
oils  have  also  l)een  found  in  China,  Japan,  Hindostan,  Persia,  the  West 
India  Islands,  France,  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  England.  In  one  of  the  loniBn 
Islands  there  are  oil-springs  which  have  flowed,  it  is  said,  over  2,ooo  years. 
But  it  is  the  recently  discovered  and  extremely  copious  springs  and  wdls 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  which  have  given  a  vastly  extended  impoR- 
tncc  to  the  trade  in  mineral  oil.  Rock  oil  is  now  used  in  enormous  <^an- 
titics  as  the  cheapest  illuminating  oil,  and  that  which  furnishes  the  most 
intense  li^ht.  Its  consumption  as  a  lubricating  oil  for  machines  has  also 
been  very  large.  Mineral  oil  was  occasionally  found  at  various  places  in 
the  United  States,  and  sometimes  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
before  the  recent  discoveries;  but  it  was  not  until  August,  1859,  that  it  was 
met  with  in  large  quantities.  Al)()ut  this  time  a  boring  which  was  made  at 
Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  reached  an  abundant  source,  for  1,000  gallons  a 
day  were  drawn  from  it  for  many  weeks.  The  news  of  the  discovenr  crf'this 
copious  oil-spring  spread  rapidly :  thousands  of  persons  flockea  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  hopes  of  easily  making  a  fortune  by  "  striking  oil."  Be- 
fore the  end  of  1 860  more  than  a  thousand  wells  had  been  bored,  and  some 
of  these  had  yielded  largely.  The  regions  of  North  America  in  which 
petroleum  has  been  found  cover  a  large  part  of  the  States,  and  comprise 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Texas,  and  California.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oii  Creek  the  bore-holes 
are  usually  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  often  500  fL  deep,  and 
even  800  ft.  is  not  uncommon.  To  make  a  bore-hole  900  ft  deep,  and  pro- 
cure all  the  requisites— steam  engines,  barrels,  &c.,  for  pumping  the  oil- 
costs  about  .§5,000.  In  1869  many  of  these  wells  still  yielded  regularly 
300  barrels  a  day,  but  the  supply  has  not  continued  with  the  same  abun- 
dance. One  of  the  luckiest  wells  flowed  at  its  first  opening  at  the  rate 
of  about  25.000  barrels  a  day.  The  apparatus  used  for  working  the  oil- 
wells  is  very  simple— a  rude  derrick,  a  small  steam  engine,  a  pump,  and 
some  barrels  and  tubs  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Fig.  345  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  scene  presented  by  a  cluster  of  oil-wells  in  the  Oil 
Creek  region.  Oil  Creek  received  its  name  before  the  petroleum  trade  was 
established,  from  the  oil  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  on 
the  Alleghany  River,  about  150  miles  above  Pittsburg,  and  here  at  its  moudi 
is  situated  (Jil  City.  There  is  a  wharf  in  Pittsburg  for  the  oil  traffic,  and 
the  barrels  are  brought  down  the  river  in  flats,  or  the  oil  is  poured  into 
very  large  flat  boxes,  divided  into  compartments,  which  are  then  closed, 
and  the  boxes  floated  down  in  groups  of  twenty  or  more.  The  refining 
process  consists  in  placing  the  crude  oil  into  a  large  iron  retort,  connected 
with  a  condenser  formed  of  a  coil  of  iron  pipes,  surrounded  by  cold  water. 
Heat  is  applied,  and  the  lighter  hydro-carbons  (naphtha)  come  over  first. 
After  the  naphtha,  the  oils  which  are  used  for  illuminating  purposes  distil 
oft".  A  current  of  steam  is  then  forced  into  the  retort,  and  this  brings  over 
the  heavy  oils  which  are  used  for  greasing  machinery.  A  black  tarr>'  oil 
yet  remains ;  and,  finally,  after  the  separation  of  this,  a  quantity  of  coke. 
The  products  are  subjected  to  certain  processes  of  purification,  w'hich  need 
not  here  be  descrilxid.  The  magnitude  of  the  American  oil  trade  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  from  January 
to  June,  1862,  more  than  4.500.000  gallons  were  exported  from  four  sea- 
ports.   This  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  extremely  low 
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price  at  which  this  excellent  illuminating  and  lubricating  agent  can  be  pro- 
duced. Refined  petroleum  can  be  bought  at  Pittsburg  tor  16  cents,  per 
gallon.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  supplies  of  petroleum  which  exist 
in  various  localities  are  so  abundant  that  tliey  will  furnish  illuminating  oib 
to  the  whole  world  for  centuries. 


^ 


PARAFFIN. 


^J  N  the  course  of  some  researches  on  the  substances  contained  in  the  tar, 
MB  which  is  obtained  by  heating  wood  in  close  vessels,  Reichenbach  found 
^B^K'hite  translucent  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  above  name,  because 
'  ft  was  not  acted  upon  by  any  of  the  ordinary  chemical  reagents,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid»  ic.  This  substance,  which  is  composed  of 
»rbon  and  hydrogen  only,  is  not  unlike  spermaceti ;  it  is  colourless,  trans- 
^ccnt,  and  without  smell  or  taste.  But  when  slightly  wanned,  it  becomes 
ry  plasti*:,  and  may  then  be  moulded  with  the  greatest  ease— and  in  this 
spect  it  differs  from  spermaceti.  Paraffin  melts  at  from  8S^  to  150  * ,, 
(a  colourless  liquid,  which  is  so  fluid  that  it  may  be  filtered  through  paper 
water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  can  be  distilled  unchanged. 
'^♦^"  '<'>es  not  dissolve  in  water,  and  is  but  slifjhtly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
phtli.i,  lurpcniine,  ben?o),  and  sulphide  of  carbun,  it  dissolves 

\\.     When  hentod  with  sulphur,  it  is  decomposed  :  the  sulphur 

%t^h  upon  its  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  the 
ifbon  is  separated  ;  and  this  action  has  been  proposed  as  a  ready  means 
lobtaining  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  laboratory  use.    It  is  probable 
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that  paraffin  is  a  mixUire  of  various  hydro-carbons,  having  a  conJL 
tion  expressible  by  the  frurmula,  Ch  Ha« ;  for  dififerent  specimens  fuse  at 
different  temperatures^  according  as  the  paraffin  has  been  obtained  from 
one  or  the  other  source. 

In  the  year  1847,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  directed  the  attention  of  Mr.  James 
Young,  then  of  Manchester,  to  a  dense  petroleum  which  issued  from  the 
crevices  of  the  coal  in  a  Derbyshire  mine.     It  was  soon  found  that  thii 
substance  yielded  a  distillation— a  pale  yellow  oil — which,  on  cooling,  de- 
posited solid  paraffin,    Mr.  Young,  recognizing  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery, had  an  establishment  at  once  erected  on  the  spot,  and  the  work  of 
extracting  paraffin  was  carried  on  until  the  supply  of  the  petroleum  hid 
become  nearly  exhausted.     Forced  to  seek  for  other  sources  of  paraffin, 
Mr.  Young  was  fortunate  enough,  after  many  trials,  to  discover  that  a 
species  of  bituminous  coal,  which  occurs  at  Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  in 
the  county  of  Linlithgow^  yielded  by  distillation  annually  large  quaatitici 
of  paraffin.     In  1850  he  procured  a  patent  for  "  treating  bitummous  coais 
to  obtain  paraffin,  and  oil  containing  paraffin,  therefrom."    This  method 
consisted  in  distilling  the  coal  in  an  iron  retort,  gradually  heated  up  to  low 
redness,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  until  the  volatile  products  ceased 
to  come  olf*     Under  this  patent,  Mr.  Young  developed  the  manufacture  of 
paraffin  into  a  new  and  important  branch  of  industr)'.    The  oil  which  firtl 
comes  over  in  the  distillation  of  the  Boghead  mineral  is  largely  used  for 
illuminating  purposes  under  a  variety  of  names  besides  that  oi  paraffin  «/, 
which  term  is,  we  believe,  chiefly  applied  to  a  less  volatile  portion,  exten* 
lively  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  consisting  or  liquid  hydro-carbons 
of  the  same  percen'^age  composition  as  solid  paraffin,  which  substance  it 
also  holds  in  solution.   Mr.  Young's  process  consisted  m  placing  the  mineral 
in  a  retort  encased  in  brickwork— an  arrangement  which  caused  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  retort  to  be  more  uniform  than  if  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
had  been  applied  to  it  directly.  The  retorts  were  placed  vertically,  and  they 
were  fed  with  the  mineral  %  a  hopper  at  the  top.     The  products  of  tli 
distillation  passed  through  a  worm  tube  surrounded  by  cold  water  iniot 
cooled  receiver.  The  result  of  the  first  distillation  was  a  crude  oily  matter, 
differing  from  tar  in  being  lighter  than  water,  and  in  not  dr>ing-up  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  This  crude  oil  was  then  several  times  alternately  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  potash,  and  distilled  ;  and  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  oil  had  been  separated  from  the  rest,  as  an  oil  for  bumintf 
and  lubricating  purposes,  the  residue  yielded  paraffin,  or  "  paraffin  wax, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.     It  is  estimated  that  m  Scotland  no  less  dull 
800,000  tons  of  shale  are  annually  distilled  for  mineral  hydro-carbons,  with 
a  consumption  of  500,000  tons  of  fuel    It  is  believed  that  about  i^joooyooo 
gallons  of  crude  oil  are  thus  obtained,  and  from  this  ^^o,©-  >         "        of 
illuminating  oil,  10,000  tons  of  lubricating  oil.  and   5,?k»o  ltd 

paraffin  are  produced.  Among  the  products  exhibited  in  the  hurji  iuiui»fjal 
Exhibition  of  1862,  was  a  block  of  beautifully  translucent  paraffin,  of  ftCtrly 
half  a  ton  weight. 

Paraflin  is  also  obtained  on  the  continent  by  distilling  a  variety  of  coil 
termed  lignite.  The  tar  which  comes  over  is  distUlcd,  until  nmhlnt^but 
coke  remains.   The  condensed  products  are  then  treated  wtih  la, 

in  order  to  remove  carbolic  acid  and  other  substances.  After  \  ,,  '  iih 

water,  the  oils  ate  UcaVed  swvVv  ^\\\\»ViMx\t  ?Lcvd^  vi\  order  to  remove  basic 
subs tances.  Vhe  o\\  \s  a^;v\^  via^\vtd, ;\t\^\s  S^cv^txv  t^Q.v&v«A.Ns^  x^c^stCs^ft:!  ^ue*^ 
ti nation.     The  produels  ^Vi^:-^  ^\xcc^ivs^€^^  cq>to&  w<et  ^<xV  ^Me^esaff^ 
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separated  by  being  collected  in  different  vessels  ;  but  sometimes  they  are 
Sjxed  together,  and  sent  into  the  market  as  illuminating  oils  under  various 
ames,  such  as  '*  phologen /'  **  solar  oil."  ^c.  Oils  having  a  specific  gravity 
about  0'9  are  collected  apart,  and  arc  placed  in  tanks  in  a  ver>'  cool  place. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  solid  paraffin,  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
other  hydro-carbons,  cr>*staUizes  out.  The  hcjuid  oils  are  drawn  off,  and  the 
crude  paraffin,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour » is  freed  from  adhering  oil  by  a 
entrifugal  machine,  and  afterwards  by  pressure  applied  by  hydraulic 
[>wer.  It  then  undergoes  several  other  processes  of  purification  before  it 
Ts  obtained  as  a  colourless  translucent  solid 

Several  thousand  tons  of  paraffin  are  annually  consumed  for  making 
Eindles,  which  is  the  most  important  application  of  the  material  The 
iriation  in  the  fusing-points  of  different  specimens  is  doubtless  due  to 
imixtures  in  greater  or  less  proportion  of  other  more  easily  fusible  hydro- 
irbons.  It  was  on  account  of  the  imperfect  separation  of  these  tliat  the 
indies  first  made  from  paraffin  were  so  liable  to  soften  and  bend,  and  fek 
easy  to  the  touch.  Paraffin  for  candle-making  is  sometimes  mixed  wnth 
[certain  proportion  of  other  substances,  such  as  palmitic  acid,  &:c.  Among 
the  patented  apphcations  of  paraffin  are  the  lining  of  beer-barrels,  and  the 
preserving  of  fruits,  jims,  and  meat.  Some  kinds  of  paraffin  are  also  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

Liebig  once  expressed  a  wish  that  coal-gas  might  be  obtained  in  a  solid 
form  :  "It  would  certainly  be  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
the  age  if  any  one  could  succeed  in  condensing  coal-gas  into  a  white,  dry, 
odourless  substance,  portable  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  candlestick 
or  burned  in  a  lamp."  Now,  it  is  curious  that  paraffin  has  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  good  coal-gas  :  it  burns  with  a  bright  and  smokeless  flame, 
and  beautiful  candles  are  formed  of  it,  which  burn  like  those  made  of  the 
;  wax.  VV' hen  the  fused  paraffin  first  assumes  the  solid  form,  it  is  trans- 
rent  like  glass  ;  and  if  it  could  be  retained  in  that  condition,  we  might 
.ve  the  pleasing  novelty  of  transparent  candles.  But  the  particles  seek 
1  arrange  themselves  in  crystalline  forms,  and  the  substance  soon  takes 
its  white  semi -opaque  appearance. 

The  great  richness  of  the  Boghead  mineral  in  paraffin,  w^hich  appears 
I  exist  in  it  ready  formed,  prevented  for  many  years  any  successful  com- 
etition  by  the  working  of  other  sources  of  supply.  But  paraffin  is  an 
_  lundant  constituent  of  Rangoon  petroleum,  and  considerable  Quantities 
may  be  obtained  by  distilling  peat,  and  other  fossil  substances.  All  petro- 
leums and  paraffins  are,  in  fact,  mixtures  of  a  number  of  hydro-carbons, 
irhich  in  many  cases  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  each  other.  The 
ccidents  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  with  some  of  these  com- 
iistibles,  and  have  caused  legislative  enactments  with  regard  to  them,  are 
to  the  imperfect  removal  by  distillation  of  the  more  volatile  bodies, 
khich  rise  in  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Explosions  of  the  hydro- 
irbons  can  occur  only  under  the  same  circumstances  as  with  coal-gas ; 
is  to  say,  the  application  of  a  flame  to  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  wrth 
nospheric  air. 


Fig,  346* —  f  V*"ii/  t>j  Oid  LUy  t^j  Landi^n  Gas-works* 
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\  IT  HEN  coal  is  burning  in  a  common  fire,  we  may  see  jets  of  smolcf 
'  '     g^as  issuing  from  the  pieces  of  coal  before  ihey  htr.Hnr  r^rl  Imf    T^\% 
vapour*  coming  m  contact  with  flame  in  another  par  n 

be  obsened  to  ignite,  thus  supplying  an  instance  of  ^        ,^        ^  '^ 

elementary  form.  In  the  ordinary  lire  the  air  has  tree  access,  and  the 
inllammable  gases  and  vapours  continue  to  bum  with  flames  more  or  !«$ 
bright,  and  when  these  have  ceased  the  cabonaceous  portion  co<ntmacf 
afterward  to  glow  until  nearly  the  whole  has  been  consumed,  rxcep!  th^ 
solid  residue  which  we  call  the  ashes.  These  ashes  m 
portion  of  unconsumed  carbon,  mixed  with  what  is  cl. 
namely,  certain  incombustible  salts,  constituting  the  \\\\i\m  jxni  ot  Uic 
ashes.  If,  however,  we  heat  the  coal  in  a  vessel  which  prevents  access  t)f 
air,  and  allows  the  gases  to  escape,  the  coal  is  dc<  '  tlie 

same  way  js  when  it  is  burnt  in  the  open  fire ;  but  t'  tt 

no  luRKr/  burnt,  ihc  supply  of  oxygen  Ijcing  cut  off,     r.v .  he 

fii miliar  experiment  of  tilling  the  bowl  of  a  convmon  cla\  tli 

powdered  coal,  then  covering  it  with  a  dab  of  clay,  and  1  re. 

The  gas  which  soon  comes  from  the  stem  of  the  pipe  ^  rt 

unless  a  hght  be  applied,  when  it  may  be  seen  to  burn  v  ii>c; 

and  after  the  flow  of  gas  has  ceased,  nearly  the  whole  of  "ht 

coal  will  l>e  found  unconsumed  in  the  lx>wj  of  the  prjx'  <' 

riment  illustrates  perfectly  ilie  first  step  in  the  m 
namely,  the  process  of  heating  coal  to  redness  in  i:r 

operation  the  substances  originally  contained  m  cu^l  arc  ciestro^t^ti,  aEiiii  | 
their  elements  enV^i  vtvVq  wcw  v:Q\A\V^\T\A<\rtns. 
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These  elenients  are  few  in  number ;  for,  except  the  ver)^  small  portion 
Irhich  remains  as  incombustible  white  ash,  coal  is  constituted  of  carbon^ 
hytlrugen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  a  little  sulphur.  All  the  varied  and  inte- 
resting products  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  are  com- 
binations of  two  or  more  of  these  four  or  five  elements.  Illuminating  gas 
is  far  from  being  the  only  product  when  coal  is  heated  without  access  of 
air;  for  of  the  numerous  substances  volatized  at  the  red  heat  of  the  gas- 
retort  a  great  number  are  not  only  incapable  of  affording  light,  but  liable 
>  generate  noxious  compounds  when  burnt  Besides  this  there  are  numc- 
ous  bodies  which,  though  leaving  the  retort  in  the  gaseous  form,  imme* 
(lately  assume  the  liquid  or  solid  slate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  All  such 
jh^tances  must  be  separated  before  permanent  gases  are  obtained  ht  for 
huminating  purposes  and  capable  of  being  carried  through  pipes  10  dis- 
amt  places.  Thus  an  important  part  of  the  apparatus  for  gas  manufacture 
D-nsisis  in  arrangements  for  separating  the  condensible  bodies,  and  for 
noving  useless  or  injurious  gases  from  the  remainder. 


Section  of  Gas-making  Apparatus, 


\  products  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal  may, 
ore,  be  classified  as^rt,  solids  left  behind  in  the  retort ;  ^,  solids  and 
i  condensed  by  cooling  the  vapours  which  issue  from  the  retort  ;  r, 
— a  mixture  of  gases  from  wliich  certain  useless  and  noxious  con- 
must  be  removed     Fig.  347  is  intended  to  give  a  diagrammatic 
f  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  generation,  purification,  and  storage 
s,  the  various  parts  being  shown  in  section.    A  is  the  furnace  contain- 
iicveral  retorts,  of  which  B  is  one.     From  each  retort  a  tube,  <f,  rises 
Scally,  and  curving  downward  like  an  inverted  U»  it  enters  a  long  hori- 
ilal  cylinder,/,  half  filled  with  water,  beneath  the  surface  of  which  the 
en  end  of  ihe  recurved  tube  dips.    The  c)*linder  containing  'water  passes 
briionially  along  the  whole  range  of  furnaces  in  the  gas-works,  and  is 
nnwn  as  ihe  hydraulk  main.     It  is  here,  then,  the  tar  and  the  moisture 
bt  condense,  and  the  pipe  is  always  kept  half  full  of  these  hquids,  »o  that 
be  ends  \%\  the  pipes.  */,  trom  the  retorts,  dipping  beneath  its  surface,  form 
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traps  or  water-valves,  which  allow  any  retort  to  be  opened  without  pe^ 
mitting  the  gas  to  escape.  As  the  tar  accumulates  in  the  hydraulic  nmn, 
it  flows  over  through  a  pipe,  j^,  leading  downwards  into  the  tar-welt,  li 
The  gases  take  the  same  course  ;  but  while  the  tar  flows  down  the  vertical 
tube,  R,  &->  gases  pass  on  through/  into  the  condensers  or  refrigerators. 
Gas  cannot  escape  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  for  it  is  always  dosed  by 
the  liquids — tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor — which  accumulate  and  flow  o\'cr 
the  top  of  the  open  inner  vessel  into  the  cistern,  s,  from  which  they  are 
drawn  off  from  time  to  time  by  the  stop-cock,  i.  Although  when  the  gas 
has  arrived  at  this  cistern  much  of  its  tar  and  ammoniacal  vapours  have 
been  condensed,  a  portion  is  still  retained  by  reason  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  ;  and  this  has  to  be  removed  before  it  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  purifier.  This  is  the  object  of  passing  the  gas  through  the  series  of 
pipes,  jjy  forming  the  condenser.  These  are  kept  cool  by  the  lai^  surface 
they  expose  to  the  air,  and,  when  necessary,  cold  water  from  the  cistern, 
K,  may  be  made  to  flow  over  them.  The  tar  and  other  liquids  condense 
in  the  iron  chest,  T,  which  is  so  divided  by  partitions  as  to  compel  the  gas 
to  pass  through  the  whole  series  of  tubes  ;  and  as  the  liquid  accumulates, 
it  also  overflows  into  the  tar-well.  The  cooled  gas  then  enters  the  purifier, 
L  L,  in  which  are  layers  of  slaked  lime  placed  on  a  number  of  shelves.  By 
contact  with  the  extensive  surface  of  slaked  lime  the  gas  has  its  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  other  impurities,  removed ;  and 
it  then,  through  the  tube  //,  enters  the  gasholder,  in  which  it  is  stored  up 
for  use. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  now  much  used  for  purif>dng  coal-gas.  The 
oxide  is  mixed  with  sawdust,  and  placed  in  layers  lo  in.  thick.  Sulphide 
of  iron  and  water  is  formed  ;  and  when  the  mixture  has  ceased  to  absorb 
any  more,  it  is  removed  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air ;  the  hydrated 
oxide  is  thus  reproduced  and  sulphur  set  free.  The  process  may  be  re- 
peated many  times  in  succession,  until  the  absorbent  power  is  impaired  by 
the  accumulation  of  sulphur. 

The  gasholder — or  "  gasometer,"  as  it  is  often  improperly  named — is  an 
immense  cylindrical  bell,  made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  and  inverted  in  a  tank 
of  water,  in  which  it  rises  or  falls.  It  is  counterpoised  by  weights  attached 
to  chains  passing  over  pulleys,  so  as  to  press  tbe  gas  with  a  small  force  in 
order  to  drive  it  along  the  main,  which  communi^tes  with  the  pijDes  sup- 
plying it  to  the  various  consumers.  The  pressure  im'p^lling  the  gas  through 
the  mains  does  not  in  general  exceed  that  of  a  coluT^n  of  water  two  or 
three  inches  high.  '^,^ 

It  will  be  necessary',  after  this  slight  outline  describing^s^e  essential 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  oTv^e  several 
parts.  ^v^ 

The  retorts  are  constructed  of  ^^TOught  iron,  cast  iron,  or  eartheiS'^^"^» 
and  in  shape  are  cylindrical,  with  a  diameter  of  12  in.  to  1 8  in.,  or  r^^^y 
and  a  length  of  6  ft  to  10  ft  Though  sometimes  circular  in  section,  ox^ 
forms  are  conmionly  used— such  as  the  elliptical,  and  especially  the  Q\ 
shaped.  The  retorts  are  closed  except  at  the  mouth-end,  Fig.  348,  from  the 
top  of  which  rises  the  stand-pipe.  A,  which  has  usually  a  diameter  of  about 
5  m.  When  the  charge  has  been  introduced,  the  mouth  is  closed  by  a 
plate  of  iron,  B,  closely  and  securely  applied  by  means  of  a  screw,  c,  as  shown 
m  the  figure—  a  perfectly  tight  joint  being  obtained  by  a  luting  of  lime  mortar 
spread  on  the  part  of  the  lid  which  comes  into  contact  wiui  the  mouth  of 
the  retort    The  retorts  are  always  set  horizontally  in  the  furnace — each 
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rnace  usuaJly  including  a  set  of  five  retorts.     The  charge  of  coals  is  in- 
Juced  on  a  iray  of  sheet  iron  adapted  to  the  siie  of  the  retort,  which, 
>en  properly  pushed  m»  is  inverted  so  as  turn  out  the  contents,  and  then 
ithdrawm 

I  The  time  required  to  completely  expel  the  volatile  constituents  from  the 
liarge  in  a  gas  retort  varies  very  much,  because  there  are  great  diversities 
;  the  composition  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal  employed.  Some  varieties 
;  coal,  such  as  canneU  are  easily  decomposed,  and  the  operation  may  be 
brapletc  in  about  three  hours  ;  while  other  kinds  may  require  double  that 
[ler  The  quantity  of  gas  procurable  from  a  given  weight  of  coal  also  varies 
ccording  to  the  kind  of  coal  made  use  of.  Thus,  while  a  hundredweight 
Tcaiinel  may  give  430  cubic  feel 
f  gas»  the  same  weight  of  Nevv- 
fcstlc  coals  will  yield  but  370  cu- 
fecL  The  nature  of  the  gases 
Jvcn  off  from  a  retort  will  be 
llflfcreni  at  the  difterent  stages 
of  the  operation. 

The  scene  presented  by  the 
retort-house  of  a  large  gas  manu- 
factury^whcn  viewed  at  nighty  is 
tsinguiar  spectacle.  The  strange 
rid  gleams  which  shoot  out 
nid  the  general  darkness  as  the 
ttorts  are  opened  to  withdraw 
|je  coke,  and  the  black  forms 
'  the  workmen  partially  illumi- 
ated  by  the  glare,  or  flitting  like 
rk  shadows  across  it,  form  a 
|iciure  which  might  engage  the 
encil  of  a  Rembrant.  In  Fig. 
48*^1  is  depicted  the  retort -house 
at  the  1  mperial  Gas  Works^  K mgs 
_CJ'oss,  Here  the  retorts  are  ar- 
agcd  in  several  tiers — the  coal 
ting  brought,  and  the  cokcwith- 
"^  p,  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  car- 
?  running  on  rails  parallel  to 
lie  line  of  furnaces. 

In  the  process  of  heating,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature  is  of 
be  highest  impfirtance.     It  is  found  tliat  when  the  retorts  are  heated  to 
right  cherry-red,  the  best  results  are  obtained.     At  a  lower  temperature 
er  quantity  of  condensable  vapours  are  given  off,  which  collect  in  the 
ildcrs  and  distributing  pipes  as  solid  or  liquid,  and  occasion  much 
ivenience^  while  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained  is  decreased.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  temperature  be  too  high,  some  of  the  gases  arc  decom- 
Dscd^  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  the  product  is  so  much 
jliminished  as  seriously  to  impair  the  illuminating  power.     Again,  evcry^ 
apd  the  gases  after  their  production  remain  in  the  red-hot  retort  dimi- 
their  light-giving  value  ;   for  iliose  hydro-carbons  on  which  the 
eiiferous  power  of  the  gas  depends*  are  then  liable  to  partial  dccom- 
oskion  ;  a  portion  of  their  carbon  is  deposited  on  the  walls  of  tlie  retort 
k  a  dense  layer,  gradually  choking  ft  up,  while  the  liberated  hydrogen  does 
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not  add  to  the  Uluminating  but  to  the  heating  constituents  of  the  gas,  A 
plan  has  been  patented  by  Mr  While,  of  Manchc'iter.  for  rapidly  removing 
the  illummating  gases  from  the  retort  by  sweepmg  them  out  by  means  of 
a  current  of  what  has  been  termed  "  water  gas,'*    This  water  gas  is  pro- 

rbced  by  causing  steam  to  pass  over  heated  coke,  and  is  a  mixture  of  car- 
P^ic  actd.  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen.  Though  only  two  of  these  are 
combi  -cs-  and  even  they  do  not  yield  iight  by  their  combustion, 

.md=  h  Li»  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  serve  rather  to  dilute  it^yet  it  has 

lJiat  m  some  cases  twice  the  amount  of  light  is  obtainable  by 
'  cess  than  the  same  weight  of  coal  supplies  when  treated  in  the 
I       ordinirv  manner 

The  hydraulic  main,  as  already  mentioned,  being  kept  half  full  of  tar 
into  which  the  h»wer  ends  of  the  dip-pipes  descend,  prevents  the  gas  from 
escaping  through  the  stand-pipes  when  the  lid  of  a  retort  is  removed  for 
the  introduction  of  a  fresh  charge.     The  hydr.  ulic  main  is  from  12  to  18 
in.  diameter,  and  the  dip  pipes  pass  into  it  by  gas-tight  joints.     Various 
forms  of  puri tiers  arc  in  use  besides  the  simple  one  already  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  have  arrangements  for  agitating  the  gas  with  a  purifying 
liquid  by  mechanical  means,  the  motion  being  supplied  by  a  steam  engmc. 
The  gasholder,  as  it  sinks  in  the  water  of  the  cistern,  presses  with  less 
force  on  the  contained  gas,  and  unless  this  inequality  of  pressure  were 
counteracted  there  would  be  very  unequal  velocities  in  the  flow  of  gas 
I     from  the  burner.     The  equality  of  pressure  is  obtained  by  making  the 
i^Bncight  of  the  chains  by  which  the  gasholder  is  suspended  equal  to  half 
'^Hpe  weight  the  gasholder  loses  in  the  same  length  of  its  motion.     Gas- 
^nolders  are  aUo  constructed  without  chains  or  counterpoises,  as  these  are 
found  to  be  unnecessary  where  the  height  of  the  gasholder  does  not  exceed 
half  its  width.    In  such  cases,  especially  when  the  vessel  is  very  large,  the 
diflference  of  pressure  at  the  highest  and  lowest  position  is  quite  incon- 
siderable, iind  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  upright  guides  or  pillars 
be  placed  to  preserve  the  vertical  motion  of  the  vesseL   Another  improve- 
ment which  enables  a  lofty  gasholder  to  be  used  without  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  tank»  consists  in  forming  the  gasholder  of  several  cylinders, 
which  slide  in  and  out  of  one  another  like  the  draw-tubes  of  a  telescope. 
<  ylmder  has  a  groove  formed  b;  turning  up  the  iron  inside  the  rim, 
I  the  top  of  the  next  cylinder  the  edge  is  turned  outwards  so  as  to  drop 
\      \n  the  groove  or  channel,  vvhich  thus  forms  a  gas-tight  jomt,  for  it  is  of 
I'      r our f?e  tilled  with  water  as  it  rises.     The  pressure  is,  however,  more  accu- 
regvilated  by  an  apparatus  called  the  jfc^z^^f^iff^r,  through  which  the 
i^ses  in  before  it  enters  the  mains.     The  construction  and  action  of 
L    lite  regulator  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  349,  where  A  represents  a  kind 
I    %%  miniature  gasholder,  inverted  in  the  cistern,  B.     From  the  centre  of  the 
r     ;         '  r  of  the  bell  hangs  a  cone,  r,  within  the  contracted  orifice  of  the 
ape,     Jf  this  cone  be  drawn  up,  the  size  of  the  orifice,  D,  is  reduced^ 
n  the  other  hand,  by  its  descent  it  enlarges  the  opening  through 
I  the  gas  f>as3es  outward.     By  properly  adjusting  the  weights  of  the 
rpoise,  E,  such  a  position  of  the  cone  may  be  found  that  the  gas  passes 
he  mains  at  an  assigned  pressure.     Suppose,  now,  that  from  any 

i_.         the  pr^^ssurc  of  gas  in  F  increases,  that  pressure  acting  upon  the 
mvtrrt'-H  \->m\\    \.  causes  it  to  rise  and  carr>^  with  it  the  cone,  which,  by 
n  iir  I     r      I    r  r.rifice  of  the  Outlet,  checks  the  flow  of  gas.    Similarly,  a 
sure  in  the  mains  would  be  followed  by  the  descent  of  the 
jqucntly  freer  egress  of  gas.     In  hilly  towns  it  is  necessary 
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to  fix  regulators  of  this  kind  at  certain  heights  in  order  to  equalize  the 
pressure-  It  is  found  that  a  difTercnce  of  30  ft,  in  Ie\cl  affects  the  pre*- 
ture  of  gas  in  the  same  main  to  about  tlic  same  amount  as  would  a  column 


Fig.  349, —  Tk€  Gas  G&ttemm^^ 


h 


of  water  one-fifth  of  an  inch  high,  the  pressure  being  least  at  the  lowest 
point* 

Coal-gas  is  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  and  these  m^y  be  classified  as, 
first,  the  light-giving  gases,  or  those  which  burn  with  a  luminous  flame; 
secondly,  gases  which  burn  with  a  non -luminous  flame,  and  which  there* 
fore  contribute  to  the  heat^  and  not  to  the  light,  of  a  gas-flame,  and  hive 
the  effect  of  diluting  the  gas;  third,  gases  and  vapours  which  arc  properljr 
termed  impurities,  as  they  are  either  incombustible  or  by  their  combustion 
give  rise  to  injurious  products.  Of  the  first  kind  the  principal  is  ole^nt 
gas,  a  gas  which  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame  without  smoke.  It  b 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  six  parts  by  weight  of  r-'-'-^"  ^^'trtg 
combined  with  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen.    Besides  oleh  icr 

gaseous  hydrocarbons  are  found  in  smaller  quantities.  The...  .,  ...ii* 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  olcfiant  gas.  The  second  clas-s  contatn^ 
hydrogen,  light  carburetted  hydrogen^  and  carbonic  oxide.  Hydmir^^  ** 
one  element  of  water,  of  which  it  fonns  one-ninth  of  the  weight  It  bums 
with  a  flame  giving  singularly  little  light,  but  having  intensely  heating 
power;  in  fact,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  we  can  prviduce  is  obtamed  by 
allowing  the  flame  of  burning  hydrogen  to  heat  a  piece  of  lime.  Light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  like  olefiant  gas,  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  aod 
carbon,  but  the  pToponvon  ^i  catbotv  to  hydrogen  is  only  Iialf  what  U  is  in 
oleiiant  gas,tvame\YA^^^^  Wtt\^  x«*  ^tv^.    '^^^a  'gj^  t3\>ftr^  largely  mio  the 
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composition  of  coal-gas,  and  occurs  naturally  in  the  coal  seams^  being,  in 
fact,  the  dreaded  Jir€-damp  of  the  miner.  It  is  much  hghier  than  defiant 
gas,  for  while  that  gas  is  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  atmospheric 
air,  light  carburctted  hydrogen  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  specific 
gravity.  It  is  this  ingredient  of  coal-gas  which  renders  it  so  light  as  to  be 
available  for  inflating  balloons.  It  bums  with  either  a  bluish  or  a  slightly 
yellow  flame,  yielding  hardly  any  light.  Olefiant  gas  and  the  other  lumi- 
niferous  hydro-carbons,  when  exposed  to  a  bright  red  heat,  split  up  for  the 
most  part  into  this  gas  and  carbon.  This  explains  the  importance  of  rapidly 
removing  the  gas  from  the  retort  in  which  it  is  generated,  a  point  which 
has  been  referred  to  above.  Carbonic  oxide  is  a  gas  which  one  may  often 
see  tjuming  with  a  pale  blue  flame  above  the  flowing  embers  of  a  common 
fire,  the  flame  giving,  however,  little  light  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  containing  only  one- half  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  its  carbon 
iR  capable  of  uniting  with,  and  therefore  ready  to  unite  with  another  pro- 
portion, which  it  does  in  burning,  carbonic  acid  being  the  product. 

The  third  class  of  constituents  of  coal-gas— the  impurities— are  those 
which  the  manufacturer  strives  to  remove  by  passing  the  gas  over  lime, 
milk  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron»  iStc,  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  hydrogen,  has  an  extremely  nauseous  odour  resembling  that 
of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  always  formed  in  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  if  not 
removed  from  the  gas  in  the  process  of  purification,  it  has  a  very  objection- 
able effect ;  for  one  product  of  its  combustion  is  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  a 
room  where  such  gas  is  burnt  much  damage  may  be  done  by  the  acid 
vapours;  for  example,  the  bindings  of  books,  &c.,  soon  become  deteriorated 
from  this  cause.  The  detection  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  coal-gas  is 
quite  easy,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  in  a  current  of  the  gas  a  piece 
of  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  If  in  a  few  minutes 
the  paper  becomes  discoloured  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
indicated. 

But  the  hiie  ncirt  of  the  gas-maker  is  a  substance  called  **  sulphide  of 
carbon,"  which  is  formed  whenever  sulphur  and  carbonaceous  matters  arc 
brought  together  at  an  elevated  lemperaturo.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is,  in 
the  pure  state,  a  colourless  liquid,  of  ao  inten<?ely  offensive  odour,  resem- 
bling the  disagreeable  efliluvia  of  putrefying  cabbages.  The  liquid  is  ex- 
tremely volatile,  and  coal-gas  usually  contains  some  of  its  vapour.  When 
ton  high  a  temperature  is  used  in  the  generation  of  the  gas,  it  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  this  deleterious  ingredient,  especially  if  the  amount  of 
sulphur  contained  in  the  coal  is  at  all  considerable.  This  sulphide  of 
carbon  vapour  is  ver>*  inflammable,  and  one  product  of  its  combustion  is 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  substance  cannot  be  removed 
from  coal-gas  by  any  process  sufficiently  cheap  to  admit  of  its  application 
on  the  large  scale.  It  is  said,  however,  that  by  passing  the  gas  over  a 
solution  of  potash  in  methylated  spirit,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  vapour  can 
be  completely  got  rid  of.  The  price  of  these  materials  renders  the  process 
available  in  special  cases  only,  where  the  damage  done  by  the  sulphurous 
arid  would  be  serious,  as  in  libraries,  &c  Besides  the  impurities  we  have 
already  enumerated,  many  others  are  present  in  greater  or  less  c]uantit>\ 
Carbonic  acid— the  gas  resulting  from  the  complete  combustion  of  carbon 
—should  be  entirely  removed  by  the  lime  purifiers,  as  the  presence  of  even 
\  small  percent' -"  *  - 1  _ ts  materially  from  the  illuminating  power.  This 
.  is  not  infl^i  \\6.  cannot  support  combustion-      It  has  decided 
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it  is  upon  this  behaviour  that  its  removal  by  lime  depends.  The  iIlumi-> 
nating  power  of  coal-gas  containing  only  i  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  is 
reduced  thereby  by  alx>ut  one-fifteenth  of  its  whole  amount 

The  proper  mode  of  burning  the  gas  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  it  is  capable  of  yielding  requires  a  compliance  with  certain 
physical  and  chemical  conditions.  The  artificial  production  of  light  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  by  sufficiently  heating  any  substance,  it  becomes 
luminous,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  luminosity.  The 
light  emitted  by  solid  bodies  moderately  heated  is  at  first  red  in  colour ;  as 
the  temperature  rises  it  becomes  yellow,  which  gradually  changes  to  white 
when  the  heat  becomes  very  intense.  The  widest  difference  exists,  how- 
ever, in  the  temperature  required  to  render  solids  or  liquids  luminous,  and 
that  needed  to  cause  gases  to  give  off  light  In  all  luminous  flames  the 
light  is  emitted  by  solid  particles  highly  heated.  Every  luminous  gas- 
flame  contains  solid  particles  of  carbon,  as  may  be  easily  shown  by  the 
soot  deposited  on  any  cold  body — such  as  a  piece  of  metal — introduced  into 
the  flame.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flame  of  burning  hydrogen,  which  pro- 
duces only  aqueous  vapour,  furnishes  no  light,  but  a  heat  so  intense,  that 
a  piece  of  lime  introduced  into  the  jet  becomes  luminous  to  a  degree  hardly 
supportable  by  the  eye.  The  conditions  requisite,  therefore,  for  burning 
illpminating  gas  are,  first,  just  such  a  supply  of  air  as  will  prevent  particles 
of  carbon  from  escaping  unconsumed  in  the  form  of  smoke,  ana  yet  not 
enough  to  burn  up  the  carbon  before  it  has  separated  from  the  hydrogen, 
and  passed  through  the  flame  in  the  solid  state ;  second,  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  possible  temperature  in  the  flame,  compatible  with  the  former 
condition.  When  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  not  in  excess,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  gaseous  hydro-carbon  appears  to  bum  first ;  the  carbon  is  set  free,  and 
its  solid  particles  immersed  in  the  flame  of  the  burning  hydrogen  are  there 
intensely  heated  ;  but  ultimately  reaching  the  outer  part  of  the  flame,  they 
enter  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  carbonic  acid; 
or  if  present  in  excessive  quantity,  they  are  thrown  off  as  smoke.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  the  gas  is  to  obtain  heating  effects  only,  this  is  accomplished 
by  supplying  air  in  such  quantities,  that  the  carbon  enters  into  combination 

with  oxygen  in  the  body  of  the  flame,  with- 
out a  previous  separation  from  the  hydro* 
gen  with  which  it  is  combined.  In  this 
case  a  higher  temperature  is  attained  and 
the  flame  is  wholly  free  from  smoke ;  so  that 
vessels  of  any  kind  placed  over  it  remain 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  the  least  de- 
posit of  soot  The  last  result  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  chemical  processes,  especially 
where  glass  vessels  require  to  be  heated, 
for  the  chemist  retains  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  actions  taking  place  in  his 
flasks  and  retorts. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
the  combustion  in  a  gas-flame  can  be  found 
than  is  furnished  by  Bunsen's  burner,  Fig 
350,  now  universally  employed  as  a  source 
of  heat  in  chemical  laboratories.  In  this 
burner  the  gas  issues  from  a  small  orihce  at  the  level  of /i,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  b^  which  is  open  at  the  top,  and  is  in  free  communication  at  the  bot- 


Fig.  350. — BunsetCs  Burner, 
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torn  with  openings  through  which  air  enters  and  mixes  with  the  gas,  as  they 
rise  together  in  the  tube  and  are  ignited  at  the  top.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
^s  be  properly  regulated,  the  flame  does  not  descend  in  the  tube,  but  the 
mixture  burns  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  producing  a  pale  blue  flame  incapable 
of  emitting  light,  but  much  hotter  than  an  ordinary  flame,  for  the  combus- 
tion is  much  quicker.  If  the  openings  at  <z  be  stopped,  the  supply  of  air 
to  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  cut  off,  and  then  the  gas  burns  at  the  top  of 
the  tube,  by  in  the  ordinary  manner,  giving  a  luminous  flame.  Ordinary 
i;as-iets  burning  in  the  streets,  at  open  stalls  or  shops,  may  be  seen  on  a 
windv  night  to  have  their  light  almost  extinguished  by  the  increased 
supply  of  oxygen,  carried  mechanically  into  the  body  ot  the  flame,  the 
-white  light  instantly  changin^^  to  pale  blue.  The  disappearance  of  the 
light  in  such  cases  is  due,  as  m  Bunsen's  burner,  to  the  supply  of  oxygen 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  combine  at  once  with  the  carbon  as  well  as  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydro-carbons. 


Fig.  ^i\.— Faraday's  Ventilating  Gas-burner 


The  burners  now  chiefly  used  for  the  consumption  of  coal-gas  for  illu- 
minating purposes  are  the  bat's-wing,  the  fish-tail,  and  various  forms  of 
Argand.  The  bat's-wing  burner  is  simply  a  fine  slit  cut  in  an  iron  nipple, 
and  it  produces  a  flat  fan-like  flame.  The  fish-tail  is  formed  by  boring 
two  holes  so  that  two  jets  of  gas  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  60^  infringe 
on  each  other  and  produce  a  flat  sheet  of  flame.  The  Argand,  in  its 
simplest  form,  consists  of  a  tubular  ring  perforated  with  a  number  of  small 
holes  from  which  the  gas  issues.  Many  modifications  of  this  kind  of 
burner  have  been  devised,  in  all  of  which  a  glass  chimney  is  requisite  to 
obtain  a  current  of  air  sufficient  to  consume  the  gas  without  smoke,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  height  of  the  chimney  should  be  adapted  to  the 
amount  of  light  required  if  the  gas  is  to  be  used  economically.    Aigand 
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burners  are  specially  advantageous  where  a  concentrated  light  is  required. 
Fig.  351  represents  a  ventilating  gas-burner,  contrived  by  Faraday,  the 
object  being  to  remove  from  the  apartment  the  whole  of  the  products  of 
the  combustion  of  the  gas.  A  is  the  pipe  conveying  the  gas  to  the 
Argand  burner,  B,  the  flame  of  which  is  enclosed  in  the  usual  cylindrical 
glass  chimney,  c  c,  open  at  the  top.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  wider  glass 
cylinder  closed  at  die  top  by  a  double  disc  of  talc,  D  D,  and  opening  at  its 
base  into  the  ventilating  tube,  E  E.  The  direction  of  the  currents  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  shown  by  the  arrows.  The  whole  is  entirely 
enclosed  by  a  globe  of  ground  glass.  Means  are  provided  for  regulating 
the  draught  in  the  pipe,  E  E,  which,  when  heated,  creates  of  itself  a  strong 
current  of  air  through  the  apparatus. 

The  illuminating  power  of  coal-gas  may  be  measured  directly  by  com- 
paring the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  gas-flame  consuming  a  known 
quantity  of  gas  per  hour  with  the  light  yielded  by  some  standard  source. 
The  standard  usually  employed  is  a  spermaceti  candle  burning  at  the  rate 
of  120  grains  of  sperm  per  hour.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  candle  actu- 
ally used  should  consume  exactly  this  amount,  but  the  consumption  of 
sperm  by  the  candle  during  the  course  of  each  experiment  is  ascertained 
by  the  loss  of  weight,  and  the  results  obtained  are  easily  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  120  grains  per  hour.  *  An  instrument  is  used  for  determining 
the  relative  intensities  of  the  illumination,  called  Bunsen's  photometer.  It 
consists  of  a  graduated  rule,  or  bar  of  wood  or  metal,  about  10  ft  long.  At 
one  end  of  this  bar  is  placed  the  standard  candle,  at  the  other  is  the  gas- 
flame.  A  stand  slides  along  the  rule  supporting  a  circular  paper  screen  at 
the  level  of  the  two  flames,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  them. 
This  paper  screen  is  made  of  thin  writing-paper,  which  has  been  brushed 
over  with  a  solution  of  spermaceti,  except  a  spot  in  the  centre,  or,  more 
simply,  a  grease-spot  is  made  in  the  midale  of  a  piece  of  paper.  In  conse- 
quence the  paper  surrounding  the  spot  is  much  more  transparent;  yet  when 
it  is  placed  so  that  both  sides  are  equally  illuminated,  a  spectator  will  not 
perceive  the  spot  in  the  centre  when  viewing  the  screen  on  either  side. 
When  the  screen  has  been  placed  by  trial  in  such  a  position  between  the 
two  sources  of  light,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  its  distance  from  each 
flame  in  order  to  compute  the  number  of  times  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  jjas-flame  exceeds  that  of  the  candle.  This  computation  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  any  source  diminishes  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  source.  Thus,  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  illu- 
minated by  a  candle  at  2  ft.  distance,  it  will  receive  only  one-fourth  of  the 
light  that  would  fall  upon  it  were  its  distance  but  i  ft.,  and  if  removed  to 
3  ft.  distance  it  has  only  one-ninth  of  the  light.  In  the  instrument  used 
for  measuring  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  the  rule  is  graduated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  so  that  the  relative  intensities  may  be  read  off  at  once. 
The  gas  passes  through  a  meter  for  measuring  accurately  the  quantity  per 
minute  which  is  consumed  by  the  burner,  and  there  is  also  a  gauge  for 
ascertaining  the  pressure.  Another  mode  of  estimating  the  illuminating 
power  of  coal-gas  is  by  determining  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  a 
given  volume.  For,  in  general,  the  richness  of  the  gas  in  carbon  is  a  fair 
index  of  the  quantity  of  its  luminiferous  constituents.  This  may  be  readily 
effected  by  exploding  the  gas  with  oxygen,  and  measuring  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  produced.  Still  more  accurate  determinations  of  the  illu- 
minating value  of  gas  may  be  obtained  by  a  detailed  chemical  analysis. 

The  illuminating  power  of  any  gas  is  so  calculated  that  it  represents  the 
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number  of  times  that  the  light  emitted  by  a  jet  of  the  gas,  burning  at  the 
rale  of  5  cubic  feet  per  hour,  exceeds  the  light  ^ven  otT  by  the  standard 
sperm  candle  burning  120  grains  of  sperm  per  hour.  For  example,  when 
it  is  said  that  tlie  illuminating  power  of  London  gas  is  j  3,  it  is  meant  that 
when  the  gas  is  burnt  in  an  ordinary  burner  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  the  light  is  equal  to  that  given  by  tliirteen  sperm  candles  burmng 
together  13  x  120  grains  per  hour.  The  quality  of  gas  varies  very  much^ 
as  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  cool  employed,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  manufacture  is  conducted.  The  following  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  to  determine  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  supplied  to 
several  large  towns ; 
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The  relative  quantities  of  tar,  ammonia  water,  and  coke  yielded  in  vari- 
ous gas  manufactories  also  vary  verv'^  considerjibly  for  the  same  reasons. 

In  the  early  days  of  gas  illumination  the  consumers  were  charged  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  burners;  but  this  arrangement  proved  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  iht  £(is-rfuUr  became  a  necessity,  and  already  in  lSr7  meters  had 
been  devised,  which  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  now  in  use. 
Although  gas  is  used  in  so  many  houses,  there  are  few  persons  who  have 
any  notion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  gas-meten  Our  space  will  not  aUow 
full  details  of  the  construction,  but  the  following  particulars  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  the  ordinary'  "wet"  meter  there  is  a  drum  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  radiating  partitions;  this  drum  revolves  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  drum,  or  rather  more,  is  beneath  the  surface 
of  water  contained  in  the  case,  the  water  being  at  the  same  level  inside  and 
outside  tlie  drum.  The  gas  enters  one  of  the  closed  chambers  formetl 
between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  a  partition  of  ihe  drum*  Us  pressure 
tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  chamber,  hence  the  drum  revolves.  The 
preceding  division  of  the  drum  being  filled  with  gas,  this  is  driven  into  the 
exit  pipe  by  the  motion  of  the  drum^  as  it  is  included  in  a  space  comprised 
between  the  water  and  a  partition.  Each  division  in  turn  comes  into  com- 
munication with  the  gas-main,  and  as  it  is  filled  passes  on  towards  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  passage  is  opened  for  it  to  the  exit-pipe.  Each  turn  ol  the 
drum,  therefore,  carries  forward  a  definite  quantity  of  gas,  and  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  a  train  of  wheels,  to  register  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  drum.  The  **  wet "  meter  is  much  inferior  in  almost  every 
respect  to  the  *'  dry  ^'  meter,  in  which  no  water  is  used.  The  principle  of  the 
**  dry  "  meter  is  very  simple.  The  gas  pours  into  an  expanding  chamber, 
partly  constructed  of  a  flexible  material,  and  which  may  be  comp>ared  to 
tlie  bellows  of  a  circular  accordion.  The  expansfcn  is  made  to  compress 
another  similar  chamber,  already  filled  with  gas,  which  is  thus  forced 
throHjjh  the  exit-pipe.  When  the  first  chamber  has  expanded  to  a  definite 
^  tjl:tt!ie,  it  moves  a  lever,  and  this  reverses  the  communications.  The  ex- 
J  chamber  is  now  opened  to  the  exit-pipe,  and  the  other  to  the 
ncc-pipe,  and  so  on  alternately.  A  train  of  wheels  registers  ilie  number 
of  movements  on  a  set  of  dials. 

Recent  years  have  brought  no  essential  changes  in  the  methods  of  gas 
makings  although  of  course  improvements  in  many  minor  details  of  the 
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processes  and  of  the  apparatus  have  been  effected.  These  demand  no 
description  at  our  hands,  as  they  are  of  interest  only  to  those  owicenied 
-with  the  actual  technology  of  gas-making,  nor  need  some  of  the  later 
forms  of  burners  for  using  the  gas  be  noticed,  as  these  are  sufficiently 
familiar.  They  really  do  effect  a  considerable  economy  in  the  consump- 
tion of  gas,  especially  in  cases  where  a  more  powerftil  li^ht  is  required. 
But  the  reader  will  have  already  learnt  from  a  foregomg  section  on 
Electric  Lighting  that  the  importance  of  gas  as  an  illuminant  is  already 
on  the  wane.  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  before  the  dose 
of  the  present  century,  every  town  will  have  its  streets,  and  still  more  cer- 
tainly, all  its  places  of  public  assembly,  such  as  theatres,  concert  halls, 
churches,  libraries,  &c.,  fitted  with  installations  for  electric  illumination, 
and  even  in  shops  and  private  houses,  it  is  probable  that  before  long,  gas 
will  be  superseded  by  the  electric  light.  Some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
burning  gas  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  danger  attending  its 
accidental  escape  into  apartments  is  illustrated  by  the  yearly  tale  of  victims 
to  suffocation  and  violent  explosions.  The  inherent  disadvantage  of  gas 
used  as  an  illuminant,  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  its 
combustion,  compared  with  the  amount  of  light  evolved.  The  absolute 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  render  a  body  highly  luminous  is  really  very 
small,  for  masses  of  matter  almost  inappreciable  become  very  luminoosi 
provided  only  that  their  temperature  be  sufficiently  raised.  Thus,  far 
example,  the  few  residual  particles  of  gas  in  a  Geissler's  tube  (p.  431) 
become  incandescent  by  electrical  discharges,  while  the  number  of  them  is 
too  small  to  sensibly  heat  the  glass  vessel,  and  the  very  attenuated  carbon 
filament  in  an  electric  glow  lamp  suffices  by  the  mere  contraction  and 
concentration  of  the  current  within  it  raising  its  temperature  hi^h  enough 
to  diffuse  a  brighter  light  than  a  large  gas-flame.  This  explams  the  &ct 
alluded  to  elsewhere,  that  if  instead  of  burning  the  gas  we  use  it  in  a 
gas  engine,  driving  a  dynamo  connected  with  an  electric  light  installation, 
we  shall  obtain  a  much  greater  luminous  effect  As  there  is  no  combustion, 
the  surrounding  air  is  neither  heated  nor  deteriorated  with  gaseous 
products  and  smoke. 

Without  any  rivalry  from  the  electric-light,  gas,  as  a  domestic  luminant, 
has  now  met  with  a  competitor  on  the  ground  of  cheapness  in  the  mineral 
oils  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  If  these  could  be  deprived  d 
their  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  perfectly  safe  lamp  contrived  for  burning 
them,  it  would  be  only  under  very  favourable  conditions  that  gas  could 
compete  with  them  on  the  score  of  economy.  But  of  late  years  two  appli- 
cations of  gas  to  other  purposes  than  to  illumination  will  have  been 
observed.  First  to  heating,  for  warming,  cooking,  and  other  domestic 
purposes,  and  also  in  various  processes  in  the  arts.  In  all  the  appliances 
so  used,  the  principle  of  Bunsen's  burner  (p.  722)  is  adopted,  ana  stoves, 
fireplaces,  and  kitchen-ranges,  heated  by  gas  have  obvious  advantages 
in  their  greater  cleanliness  and  readiness.  The  other  new  application  of 
gas  is  as  a  motive  power  in  the  gas  engine,  by  which  a  very  convenient 
supply  of  mechanical  energy  is  afforded.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  the  future,  gas  will  be  greatly  used  for  these  purposes,  and  perhaps  be 
for  them  consumed  as  largely  as  at  present  A  singular  thing  in  the 
histor>'  of  gas-manufacture  is  the  great  value  that  the  bye-products  have 
attained,  that  is  to  say,  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  the  coke,  and  especially 
the  tar.  So  many  valuable  substances  are  now  derived  from  this  last,  that 
even  if  coal  should  cease  to  be  destructively  distilled  for  gas,  the  operation 
would  still  be  largely  carried  on  if  only  for  the  tar. 
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A  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  bummg^  m  a  dark  room  is  all  but  invisible,  yet 
no  gas  can  give  so  intense  a  heat  The  Itme-ligbt,  which  no  doubt  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  everyone  as  an  illuminant  in  magic  Jamern  projec- 
tions, is  simply  a  jet  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  directed  on  a 
piece  of  lime,  which  is  rendered  incandescent  by  the  heat  The  flame 
of  the  Bunsen  burner  (p,  772)  is  distinguishable  only  by  a  ver^'^  pale  blue 
colour^  and  it  is  impossible  to  discern  objects,  or  to  read  by  its  light  m  an 
otherwise  dark  room.  But  if  a  piece  of  thin  platinum  wire  formed  into 
a  coil,  as  by  twisting  round  a  pencil,  be  introduced  into  the  flame,  the 
wire  will  glow  with  great  brilliancy,  and  its  thickness  will  seem  much  in- 
creased. It  will,  in  fact,  emit  so  much  light  that  reading  by  its  glow 
becomes  easy.  This  shows  that,  as  already  stated,  a  solid  will  give  off 
light  at  a  temperature  which  scarcely  suffices  to  make  a  gas  visiblo. 
Thus  a  Bunsen  burner  flame  can  be  made  to  give  light  simDiy  by  putting 
into  it  some  incombustible  solid,  which  itself  incapable  ol  suflenng  any 
chemical  change  under  the  conditions,  nevertheless  becomes  luminous  by 
merely  acquiring  the  temperature  of  the  almost  invisible  heated  gas. 
The  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  the  ordinary  gas  burner,  as  compared 
with  the  almost  invisible  Bunsen  burnej  flame,  has,  indeed,  been  already 
explained  on  a  previous  page,  but  the  phenomenon  is  again,  by  the  experi- 
ment just  referred  to,  brought  dearly  before  ow  attention  ;  and  it 
becomes  obvious  that  substances  other  than  the  carbon  of  the  hydro- 
carbon constituents  of  the  coal  gas  will  emit  rays  of  light.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  constittients  of 
ordinary  coal-gas  consist  of  ^ases  which  do  not  themselves  produce 
luminous  flames,  and  that,  taking  16  candle-gas,  about  10  candles  of  the 
illuminating  power  is  due  to  compounds  of  which  the  gas  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  4  per  ccnL  Nearly  half  the  bulk  of  punhed  coal-gas  is 
hydrogen,  which  itself  gives  no  light  whatever  when  burnt  ;  marsh-gas, 
which  burns  with  only  a  slight  luminosity,  forms  35  per  cent,  of  ordinary 
coal-gas;  and  there  is  usuatly  present  about  7  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide, 
which  in  burning  gives  only  a  pale  blue  flame.  This  shows  that  by  far 
the  greatest  product  of  the  combustion  of  coal-gas  is  not  light  but  heat. 
The  flame  of  hydrogen  is  much  the  hottest  known,  and  as  that  gas  enters 
so  largely  into  the  composition  of  coal-gas,  and  the  complete  combustion 
of  all  the  other  constituents  takes  place  when  the  gas  is  previously  mixed 
with  air,  as  in  the  Bunsen  burner,  we  are  pro\  ided  wiih  an  economical 
means  of  obtaining  high  temperatures.  But  coal-gas  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance intended  to  provide  us  with  a  cheap  illuminant,  and  although  for 
some  time  the  gas  itself  was  very  impure,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
crude  appliances  for  burning  it  were  superseded  by  contrivances  giving 
steadier  and  more  brilliant  lights,  such  as  the  Argand  and  the  regenera- 
tive burners  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  full  illuminating  possitiili- 
ties  of  coal-gas  have  been  developed  by  the  happy  notion  of  convertuig 
the  heating  power  of  its  flame  into  light-giving  power,  by  the  simple  plan 
of  suspending  a  suitable  solid  over  the  hot  but  non-lummous  Bunsen 
burner. 

The  manner  in  which  an  effective  method  of  doing  this  was  discovered 
15  not  a  little  curious.  The  construction  of  the  ordinary  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  Fig.  280^,  involves  the  necessity  of  enclosing  the  carbon 
filament  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb;  and  it  i^'aswhen  .Auer  von  Welsbach 
was  eng  iged  in  attempting  to  find  some  substance  that  could  be  brought 
Uto  incandescence  by  the  electric  current,  and  yet  be  incombustible  even 
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in  the  open  air,  that  his  investigations  led  to  the  invention  we  have  syam 
to  describe^an  invenijon  apparently  destmed  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  coal-gas  iltummaiion* 

It  JS  singular  also  that  Welsbach,  in  seeking  f^r  the  most  suitable 
materials  for  heating  to  incandescence  in  the  D:  nv«  n  burner  tiaaie, 
should  rind  them  in  certain  very  rare  minerals,  conuiuiing  a  group  of 
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elements  formerly  of  interest  only  to  the  scientific  chen\bL  and  nr* 
time  devoid  of  any  practical  applications.     The  name^  of  thcs 
the  oxides  of  which  :ire  called  *' earths,"  will,  of  course,  be  cj 

non-chemical  readers,  but  we  ^ive  their  names,  wiih  the  remark  liu;  llf 
nearest  familiar  substance  they  at  all  resemble  is  alurnimum,  of  nhi^ 
the  oxide,  or  **  earth, "  is  alumina.     These  rare  meuls^  the  oxides  of  wi    ' 
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arc  ihc  materials  of  the  Welsbach  "mantle/*  are  all  discoveries  of  the 
present  centur>%  or  nearly  so,  and  ibey  are  called  laruhanum,  zirconium, 
ihorium^  cerium,  didymium,  yttrium,  erbium,  &c.  JJi^y  occur  as  sili- 
cates or  phosphates  very  sparingly,  and  in  a  few  localities  in  Norway;  but 
some  of  them  have  now  been  found  more  abundantly  in  America,  The 
minerals,  from  which  for  the  most  part  the  oxides  are  obtained,  are  called 
monaziU\  orihiti^  and  thorite.  It  was  found  after  many  trials  I  hit  a  blend 
t^hese  earths  in  certain  proportions  gives  a  mantle  thai  yields  a  pure 
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hitc  light,  while  any  preponderance  of  one  or  another  would  impart 

ome  tint  to  the  light.     This  proper  blending  of  the  constituents  forms  a 

eat  impiQvement  on  the  tirst  mantles,  which  generully  shed  a  greenish 

i  tnaniks  are  made  by  an  inijenious  process,  in  which  a  network  of 
on  thread  is  knitted  into  the  form  of  a  tube ;  this  is  cut  up  mto  suit- 
able  leni,^ths,  and  a  piece  attached  to  fomi  the  top.  The  network  is  then 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  nitnites  of  the  rare  earths  above* 
mentionedi  and  dried  on  glass  rods.     After  this  a  loop  of  asbestos  thiesul 
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IS  passed  through  the  top,  by  which  the  mantle  may  b  •  attached  to  its 
support.  The  mantle  is  now  shaped  to  the  required  lorm,  ami  the  cotton 
thread  burnt  off,  when  a  thin  skeleton  of  the  oxiues  i>  left  reprooucing 
the  form  of  the  original  network.  The  mantle  is  again  siroa^.y  heated, 
and  after  cooling  is  dipped  into  a  solution  ot  colhv.ion,  dr^edy  and  care- 
fully laid  in  a  box.  The  collodion  serves  to  strenginen  ti.c  mantle  suflS- . 
ciently  for  transit,  for  it  is  very  frail,  and  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  fell 
in  pieces  by  slight  shocks.  Fig.  351// is  a  full-sized  representation  c  f  the 
completed  mantle,  and  Fig.  351^  shows  it  mounted  on  the  bur-  er,  where 
a  rather  small  flame  is  allowed  for  the  first  time  to  play  up'»n  it,  by  which 
the  collodion  is  quickly  burnt  off,  and  then  the  chimney-^^lass  is  placed 
over  it,  as  in  Fig,  35i<i.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  lamp  the  lighting  of  the 
gas  was  a  matter  requiring  some  delicacy  of  manipulation,  for  a  rude 
shock,  or  an  awkward  touch  might  cause  the  mantle  to  crumble  into  ruin, 
but  now  the  makers  6t  their  lamps  with  a  by-pass  by  which  a  very  small 
flame  is  maintained  within  the  lamp  ready  to  light  up  the  gas  when  that 
is  fully  turned  on.  (Fig.  35 ir.)  The  makers  have  also  now  made  the 
lamps  available  for  street  lighting,  to  which  the  fragility  of  the  mantle 
was  formerly  an  obstacle,  as  it  was  liable  to  collapse  by  the  tremor  of  the 
traffic.  This  risk  has  been  obviated  by  pro- 
viding a  spring  to  support  the  mantle  at  the 
base.    (Fig.  Z^ib,) 

The  qualities  of  the  Welsbach  lamp  have 
been  examined  by  competent  persons,  and 
from  the  statements  they  supply,  we  extract 
the  following  particulars.  The  light  is,  for 
the  same  gas  consumption,  seven  times  that 
of  an  ordinary  gas  burner;  more  than  four 
limes  that  of  an  Argand  burner  ;  more  than 
twice  that  of  a  **  regenerative'*  lamp.  It 
follows,  of  course, .  that,  light  for  light,  the 
products  of  combustion,  such  as  carbonic 
acid,  heat,  &c.,  amount  to  only  something 
like  jth  of  those  produced  by  ordinary 
burners,  and  the  consumption  of  the  gas  is 
perfect,  there  being  absolutely  no  smoke. 
Though  the  mantles  have  to  be  renewed 
about  three  times  a  year,  when  the  burners 
are  in  constant  U3e,  the  total  cost,  light  for 
light,  is  only  Jth  of  that  of  ordinary  burners. 
The  light  of  the  Welsbach  burner  is  whiter 
than  ordinary  gaslight.  It  is  rich  in  the  blue 
rays,  and,  therefore,  more  like  daylight,  per- 
mitting well  the  comparison  of  shades  of 
colour,  and  it  is  excellently  suited  for  workers 
with  the  microscope,  &c.  This  new  gas-lighting  must  also  be  a  great 
boon  to  photographers  using  artificial  illumination,  for  the  actinic  p^wer 
is,  with  the  same  visual  illumination,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  ordinary 
gas  flame. 


Fig.  351^. 
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COAL-TAR  is  an  exceedingly  complex  material,  being  a  mixture  of  a 
great  number  of  different  substances.  The  following  table  shows  the 
chemical  name  of  many  of  the  substances  obtainable  from  the  coal-tar.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  substances  exist  ready  formed  in  the  coal, 
and  that  they  are  merely  expelled  by  the  heat.  We  can  understand  better 
how  heat^  acting  upon  an  apparently  simple  substance  like  coal,  and  one 
containing  so  few  elements,  is  able  to  produce  so  large  a  variety  of  different 
bodies,  if  wc  remember  that  heat  is  the  agent  most  often  employed  to  effect 
chemical  changes,  and  that  from  even  two  elements,  variously  combined^ 
bodies  differing  entirely  from  each  other  are  producible. 


Substances  found  in  Coal-Tail 

tf.  compounds  of  carbon  and  h\t>rogen. 

Hydrides  of  amyl,  hexyl,  hcptyl,  nonyl,  and  decyl 

Amyiene,  hexylene,  heptylene,  octylene,  nonylcne,  decylcne  ;  (paraiBilX 

Benzol^  toluol,  xylols  cumol,  cymoL 

Naphthalene. 

Anthracene. 

Pyrene. 

Chrv^ene- 
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d.  COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON%  HYDROGEN,  AND  OXYGEN. 

Phenol,  cresol,  phlorol. 
Rosolic  acid,  bninolic  acid. 

C.  COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON,  HYDROGEN,  AND  NITROGEN. 

Aniline,  toluidine. 

Pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine,  collidine,  parvoline,  coridine,  rubidine,  viridine 

Leucoline,  lepidine,  cryptidine. 

Cespitine,  pyrroL 

This  list  contains  only  the  names  of  substances  which  have  actually  been 
found  in  the  coal-tar,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  products  must  have 
escaped  notice.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  by  using  coal  of  different  kinds,  and 
by  varying  the  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  the  operation  of  dis- 
tilling the  coal  is  effected,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  increase  the  number 
of  possible  constituents  of  coal-tar  almost  indefinitely.  The  list  above  pre- 
sents to  the  non-chemical  reader  a  string  of  cjuite  unfamiliar  names ;  but, 
though  the  system  of  nomenclature  in  chemistry  is  far  from  perfect,  yet 
each  of  these  names  has  a  meaning  for  the  chemist  beyond  the  mere  de- 
signation of  a  substance.  The  chemical  name  aims  at  showing,  or  at  least 
suggesting,  the  composition  of  a  body  and  the  general  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  names  of  hydro-carbons  in  the 
above  list  The  five  compounds  headed  by  benzol  have  many  properties 
in  common,  and  each  one  is  entirely  different  in  its  chemical  behaviour  to 
those  which  follow  amylene.  The  Greek  numerals  enter  into  the  names  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  express,  in  this  case,  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
which  are  supposed  to  he  contained  in  each  ultimate  particle  of  the  body. 
We  write  down  in  parallel  columns  the  names  of  these  two  classes  of  bodies, 
together  with  the  symbols  which  represent  their  composition,  reminding  the 
reader  that  the  letter  C  represents  carbon ;  the  letter  alone  indicating  one 
atom  of  that  element,  but,  when  followed  by  a  small  figure,  it  implies  that 
number  of  carbon  atoms ;  in  like  manner  H,  N,and  0  represent  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  respectively. 


Hexylene  CeHi2 

Heptylene CjH,^ 

Octylene CgHje 

Nonylene  .* CgH,g 

Decylene  CioHgo 


Benzol    CgHa 

Toluol    CtH^, 

Xylol C^Hjo 

Cumol    CgHi2 


Cymol 


CinHi 


If  these  lists  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
regular  progression  in  the  constituent  atoms,  so  that  each  set  of  substances 
forms  a  series,  the  differences  being  always  the  same.  The  various  bodies 
contained  in  the  coal-tar  are  separated  from  each  other  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  each  substance  has  its  own  boiling-point ;  that  is,  there 
is  a  certain  temperature,  different  for  each  body,  at  which  it  will  rise  into 
vapour  quickly  and  continuously.  Benzol,  for  example,  boils  at  82®  C, 
toluol  at  1 14°  C,  and  phenol  at  188°  C. ;  so  that,  if  we  apply  heat  to  a  mix- 
ture of  these  three  substances,  the  benzol  will  boil  when  the  temperature 
reaches  82°,  and  will  pass  away  in  vapour,  carrying  off  heat,  so  that  the 
temperature  will  not  rise  until  all  the  benzol  has  been  driven  off ;  then,  when 
the  temperature  reaches  114°,  the  toluol  will  begin  to  come  off,  but  not 
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fnti]  that  has  all  passed  over  into  the  receiver  will  the  temperature  rise 
above  114^;  and  the  phenol  remaining  will  distil  only  at  l8S^ 

Another  mode  of  separating  bodies  when  mixed  together  is  by  treating 

liem  with  a  liquid  which  acts  on,  or  dissolves  out»  some  of  the  constituents, 

Lit  not  the  rest.     The  coal-tar,  as  it  is  received  from  the  gas-works,  is 

placed  in  large  stills,  capable,  perhaps,  of  holding  several  thousand  gallons, 

nd  usually  made  of  wrought  iron.    Stills  sufficiently  gcK>d  for  the  purpose 

re  commonly  constructed  from  die  worn-out  boilers  of  steam  engmes, 

'.  application  of  heat,  of  course,  causes  the  more  volatile  substances  to 

ome  over  first.     These  are  condensed  and  collected  apart  until  products 

egin  to  come  off  which  are  heavier  than  water.     The  first  portion  of  the 

listillate,  containing  the  lighter  liquids,  is  termed  "  coal  naphtha,"  The  pro- 

"cess  is  continued,  and  heavier  liquids  come  over,  forming  what  is  called  in 

the  trade  the  ^*  dead  oil/'    Pitch  remains  behind  in  the  retort,  from  which 

it  is  usually  run  out  while  hot,  but  sometimes  the  distillation  is  carried  a 

step  further. 

The  chief  colour-producing  substances  contained  in  coal-tar  are  benzol, 
toluol,  phencl,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene.  The  aniline  which  is  present 
the  tar  is  very  small  in  amount,  and  if  this  ready-formed  aniline  were 
iir  only  supply,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  colours  from  it  on  an 
iidustrial  scale.  The  first  of  the  above-named  substances,  benzol ^  was 
liscovcred  by  Faraday,  in  1825,  in  liquid  produced  by  strongly  compressing 
i  obtained  from  oil.  He  called  it  bicarburet  of  hydrogen ;  but  afterwards 
nother  chemist,  having  procured  the  same  body  by  distilling  benzoic  acid 
*ith  lime»  termed  it  benxine.  It  readily  dissolves  fats  and  oils ;  and  is  used 
domestically  for  removing  grease-spots,  cleaning  gloves,  &c,  and  in  the  arts 
a  solvent  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha.  It  is  a  ver\'  limpid,  colour- 
ess  liquid,  ver>'  volatile,  and»  when  pure,  is  of  a  peculiar  but  not  disagree- 
ble  odour.  It  boils  at  82°  C^  and,  cooled  to  the  freezing-point  of  water,  it 
difics  into  beautiful  transparent  crystals,  a  property  which  is  sometimes 
advantage  of  to  separate  it  in  a  state  of  purity  from  other  liquids 
1  do  not  so  solidify. 
Benzol  is  very  mflammable,  and  its  vapour  produces  an  explosive  mix- 
lire  with  air.  The  vapour,  which  is  invisible,  will  run  out  of  any  leak  in 
be  apparatus,  like  water,  and  flow  along  the  ground.  Accidents  have 
ccurred  from  this  cause,  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  vapour 
aWng  crept  along  the  floor  of  the  works,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  furnace 
feet  away  from  the  apparatus,  the  flame,  of  course,  running  back  to 
spot  from  which  the  vapour  was  issuing.  Benzof  is  a  dreadful  sub- 
ace  for  spreading  fire  should  it  become  ignited,  for,  being  lighter  than 
r,  it  floats  upon  its  surface,  and  therefore  the  flames  cannot  be  extin- 
uished  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  discovery  of  the  presence  of  benzol  in 
oat-tar  was  made  by  Hofman  in  1845.  It  is  obtained  from  the  light  oil  of 
oal-tar  by  first  purifying  this  liquid  by  alternately  distilling  it  with  steam 
ad  treating  with  sulphuric  acid  several  times.  The  product  so  obtained 
I  a  colourless  liquid,  sold  as  **  rectified  coal  naphtha,'^  which,  however,  has 
fain  to  be  several  times  re-distilled  with  a  careful  regulation  of  the  tern* 
craturc,  so  that  the  benzol  may  be  distilled  off  from  other  substances,  boil- 
Bg  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Even  then 
be  resulting  liquid  (commercial  bcn/ol)  contains  notable  quantities  of 
oluol,  If  bcn/ol  he  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  very  strong  and 
^arm  nitric  acid,  a  brisk  action  takes  place,  and  when  after  some  time  water 
\  added,  a  yellow  oily-looking  liquid  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  The 
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Fig,  353. — Iron  Pais  for  making  Nitro-BenxoL 


benzol  will  have  disappeared^  for  nitric  acid  tmder  such  circunisiances  acts 
upon  it  by  taking  out  of  each  particle  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  it  re- 
places by  SL  group  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen^  and,  instead  of  bertiol, 
we  have  the  yellow  oil,  miro-bMuaL  Chemists  are  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent actions  of  this  kind  by  what  is  called  a  chemical  equation^  ihr  left  hiind 
side  showing  the  symbols  representing  the  constitution  of  ilic  1  i:b 

are  placed  together^  and  the  right  hand  the  symbols  of  the  b  nch 

result  from  the  chemical  action*  Here  is  the  equation  representing  the 
action  we  have  described  ; 

QHo     +     NOgOH     =     C«Hj(NO,)     4      HOH 

B«nzoi  Nitnc  AcitL  Nitrt^hcasoL  Watrr. 

Nitro-benzol  has  a  sweet  taste  and  a  fVagrant  odour.  It  is  known  m 
commerce  under  the  names  of  artificial  oil  of  bitter  ahnonds  -  '  -  -Ttcn 
of  mirbane,  and  it  has  been  used  for  perfuming  soap.   The  ch<  aa 

between  benzol  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  so  violent  that  ro- 

benzol  first  had  to  be  manufactured  on  the  large  scale,  great  ais 

experienced  on  account  of  the  serious  explosions  which  occ;  . ;  ^.  ihe 
apparatus  now  used  in  making  nitro-benxol  on  the  large  scale  is  represented 
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in  Fig.  353,  which  shows  some  of  the  cast-iron  pots^  of  which  there  is  usu- 
ally a  long  row.  These  pots  are  about  4^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in 
depth.  Each  is  provided  with  a  stirrer,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  a 
bevil-wheel,  c,  on  us  spindle,  working  with  a  pinion  on  a  shafts  b^  driven  by  a 
steam  engine,  A  layer  of  water  is  kept  on  the  tops  of  the  lids,  the  water 
being  constantly  passed  in  and  drawn  off  through  the  pipes^  t/»  in  order 
to  keep  it  cool.  For  the  chemical  action  is,  as  usual,  attended  with  heat, 
which  vaporizes  some  of  the  benzol,  but  the  cold  lid  re-condenses  the 


Fia  354,— ^^r/«?«  of  Apparatus  far  making  Nitro-Bensoh 


vapour,  which  would  otherwise  escape  with  the  nitrous  fumes  that  pass  oflf 
by  the  pipe,  a.  There  is  at  e  an  opening,  through  which  the  matenal  may- 
be introduced,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  an  aperture  through  which 
tie  products  may  be  drawn  off.  Fig.  354  shows  a  section  of  one  of  the 
Cist-iron  vessels,  and  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  the  spindle  of  the  stirrer 
passes  through  the  lid.  In  the  cup,  a^  filled  with  a  liquid,  a  kind  of  in- 
verted cup,  which  is  attached  to  the  spindle,  turns  round  freely.  It  would 
not  do  to  choose  water  for  the  liquid  in  this  cup,  for  water  would,  by  absorb- 
ing the  nitrous  fumes,  form  an  acid  capable  of  atiackin^^  and  destroying 
ibe  spindle.  Nothing  has  been  found  to  answer  better  for  this  purpose  than 
nitro-bcnzol  itself.    The  charge  introduced  into  these  vessels  is  a  mixture 
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of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  together  with  the  benioL  During  the  acikm, 
which  may  last  Twelve  or  fouricen  davs,  no  heal  is  applied,  for  the  mixture 
becomes  hot  spontaneously,  and  in  fact  care  must  be  taken  that  it  doei 


':m\f 

1    .    ^ 

1 

^ 

-i )  J 

d 

FiC- 1^^.— Apparatus  for  making  Anilim. 

not  become  too  hot.  The  nitro-bcnzol  thus  obtained  is  puri6ed  by  washiq^ 
with  water  and  solution  of  soda. 

If  nitro-benrol  were  brought  into  contact  with  ordinar>'  hydr'  no 

action  whatever  would  take  place.     But  it  is  well  known  to  i  i  i.il 

gases  which  are  just  l^ing  liberated  from  a  compound  have  at  the  iJiuami 
<y'M/f>^merafI0«m^lc^^I^LOI^;^^^l'rt^AdML^\ca\  properties  than  thcr  pos- 
sess afterwards.   Oases  \tv  v\tts  c<3w^vv\OTt -ax^  ^\^  Vi\«.  m^^ajt  vuucciu^  tiak* 
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If  we  submit  nitro-benzo!  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  wc  find  si 
remarkable  change  is  produced.  This  change  consists^  first,  in  the  hydro- 
gen robbing  the  nitro-bcnzol  of  all  its  ox\'gen  atoms ;  second,  in  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrogen  to  the  remainder;  third,  in  some  re-arrangement  of  the 
itoms,  by  which  a  new  body  is  formed.     Not  that  these  changes  are  sue- 

ssive,  or  that  we  actually  know  the  movement  of  atoms^  but  we  are  thus 
able  to  form  ideas  which  correspond  with  the  final  result  The  new  sub* 
stance  is  named  aniline.  It  is  regarded  by  chemists  as  a  base;  that  is, 
a  substance  capable  of  neutralizing  and  combining  with  an  acid  to  form  a 
sait.    Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  symbols  CnH^  H^N,   Aniline 

as  found  in  coal-tar  in  1834,  and  even  its  colour- producing  power  was 
oticed,  for  its  discoverer  named  it  kyanol^  in  allusion  to  the  blue  colour 
it  produced  with  chloride  of  lime.  Later  it  was  obtained  by  distilling  indigo 
with  potash,  and  hence  received  its  present  name  from  anil^  the  Portu- 
guese for  indigo.  The  quantity  of  aniline  contained  in  the  tar  is  quite 
insignificant. 

Aniline  is  prepared  from  nitro-benzol  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  it 
with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings  or  iron  borings,  a  process  which  rapidly 
changes  the  niiro-benzol  into  aniline.  The  equation  representing  the 
change  is — 


^ 


C«H,NO, 


Hydrogen. 


ill 


H, 

Aniline. 


N     ^ 


Wai«r. 


The  operation  is  effected  in  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  355.     It 
consists  of  a  large  iron  cylinder,  within  which  works  a  paddle  on  a  vertical 

tolving  spindle,  which,  being  hollow,  is  also  a  pipe  to  convey  high  pres- 
sure steam  within  the  apparatus. 


^5. 


^l^pe. 


Fig.  356  is  a  section  of  the  hollow 
spindle,  in  which  /  is  the  pivot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  on 
which  it  turns ;  d  is  the  stirring 
paddle;  e  is  an  aperture  admitting 
the  steam  from  the  pipe,  r,  form- 
ing the  shaft  of  the  paddle,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  the  bevil- 
whcel.  The  steams  enters  by  the 
elbow-pipe,  which  has  a  nozzle 
ground  to  fit  the  head  of  the  ver- 
tical revoKing  pipe*  upon  which 
it  is  pressed  down  by  the  screw. 
When  the  materials'  have  been 
introduced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
stirrer  is  set  in  motion,  and  super* 
heated  steam  is  sent  down  the 
pipe ;  the  aniline  is  volatilized  and 
passes  with  the  steam  through  the 
',  which  is  connected  with  a  worm  surrounded  by  cold  water.  The  aniline 
15  purified  by  another  distillation  over  lime  or  soda.  When  pure,  aniline 
is  a  colourless,  somewhat  oily -looking  liquid,  of  a  feeble  aromatic  odour. 
"Jnder  the  influence  of  light  and  air  it  becomes  of  a  brownish  tint,  in  which 
dition  it  usually  presents  itself  in  commerce,  Jt  scarcely  dissolves  in 
let,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  etlicr,  &c. 

was  Mr,  Perkin  who,  in  i8(;6,  firsr  olji.nned  from  aniline  a  substance 


Fig.  ly^Scction  of  Hollow  Spindle^ 
— Aniline  Apparatus^ 
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practically  available  for  dyeing.     Let  it  be  noticed  that  when  Mr.  Perldn 
discovered  aniline  purple^  he  was  not  engaged  in  searching  for  dye-stuffs, 
but  was  carrying  on  a  purely  scientific  investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of 
artificially  preparing  quinine.    With  this  view,  having  selectea  a  substance 
into  the  composition  of  which  nitrogen,  hydro|[en,  and  carbon  enter  in 
exactly  the  same  proportions  as  they  occur  in  quinine,  but  differing  firom  it 
by  containing  no  oxygen,  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  by  oxidizing 
this  body  he  might  obtain  ouinine.     In  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  the 
result  was  a  dirty  reddish-orown  powder.     Being  desirous,  however,  of 
understanding  more  fully  the  nature  of  this  reddish  powder,  he  proceeded 
to  try  the  ef^cts  of  oxidation  on  other  similarly  constituted   but  more 
simple  bodies.     For  this  purpose  he  fortunately  selected  aniliney  whidi, 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  he  found  to 
yield  a  perfectly  black  product.    Persevering  in  his  experiments  by  exami- 
ning this  black  substance,  he  obtained,  by  digesting  it  with  spirits  of  wine, 
the  now.  well-known  "  aniline  purple."     Mr.  Perkin,  having  determined  to 
make  the  aniline  purple  on  the  large  scale,  patented  his  process,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  many  obstacles  incident  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  manufacture  requiring  as  its  raw  material  products  not  at  that  time 
met  with  as  commercial  articles.     The  process  is  now  carried  on  on  the 
large  scale  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  and  aniline  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine  to  form  the  sulphate  of  aniline,  and  dissolving  by  boiling  with 
ivater  in  a  large  vat.   Bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  water  in  another 
large  vat    When  both  solutions  are  cold,  they  are  mixed  together  in  a 
still  larger  vessel  and  allowed  to  stand  a  day  or  two.   A  fine  black  powder 
settles  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  large  quantities ;  this  is  collected 
in  filters,  washed  with  water,  and  dried.    This  powder  is  not  aniline  purple 
alone,  but  a  mixture  of  this  with  other  products,  presenting  a  very  unpro- 
mising appearance ;  but  when  it  has  been  digested  for  some  time  with 
diluted  methylated  spirit,  all  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  out,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  solution  by  placing  the  latter  in  a  still,  where  the  spirit 
is  distilled  off  and  collected  lor  future  use,  while  all  the  colouring  matter 
remains  behind,  held  in  solution  by  the  water.   From  this  aqueous  solution 
the  mauve  is  thrown  down  by  adding  caustic  soda.   It  is  collected,  washed, 
and  drained  until  of  a  pasty  consistence,  in  which  condition  it  is  sent  into  the 
market.  It  can  be  obtained  in  crystals,  but  the  commercial  article  is  seldom 
required  in  this  form,  as  the  additional  expense  is  not  compensated  by  any 
superiority  in  the  practical  applications  of  the  colour.     Mauve  is  readily 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  not  very  soluble  in  water.   Its  tinctorial  power 
is  so  great  that  one-tenth  of  a  grain  suffices  to  impart  quite  a  deep  colour 
to  a  gallon  of  water.     Silk  and  woollen  fabrics  have  an  extraordinary 
attraction  for  this  colouring  matter,  which  attaches  itself  very  firmly  to  their 
fibres.     If  some  white  wool  is  dipped  into  even  a  very  dilute  solution,  the 
colour  is  quickly  absorbed.   Mauve  is  more  permanent  than  any  other  coal- 
tar  colour,  being  little  affected  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light 

Mauve  is  chemically  a  salt  of  a  base  which  has  been  termed  "  mauve- 
ine."  Mauveine  itself  is  a  nearly  black  crystalline  powder,  which  forms 
solutions  of  a  dull  blue-violet  tint,  but  when  an  acid  is  added  to  such  a 
solution  the  tint  is  at  once  changed  to  purple.  Mauveine  is  a  powcrfii] 
base,  displacing  ammonia  from  its  compounds.  The  commercial  crys- 
tallized mauve  is  the  acetate  of  mauveine. 

The  process  by  wYvvcVv  NVx.  VwViwv  ox^tv^llv  obtained  mauve  firom  aniline 
evidently  depends  u^pon  iVvt  >N€CL->Rxvwrsv  w\&avR!?,  ^x^^^kc^  ^^  \swihromate 
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of  potash,  and  experiments  were  accordingly  made  with  other  oxidizing 
bodies  and  aniline  ;  in  fact,  patents  were  taken  out  for  the  use  of  nearly 
<Mcr}'  known  oxidizing  chemical  Three  years  after  Mr,  Ferkin's  discovery 
of  mauve,  M.  Verguin,  of  Lyons,  obtained,  by  treating  cmde  aniline  with 
chloride  of  tin,  the  bright  red  colouring  matter  now  known  as  magenta. 
It  was  found  also  that  crude  anilme,  when  treated  with  other  metallic 
chlorides,  nitrates,  or  other  salts,  which  are  oxidizing  agents  less  powerful 
than  bichromate  of  potash,  yields  this  bright  red  colouring  matter.  A 
process  patented  by  Medlock,  in  i860,  in  which  arsenic  acid  is  the  oxi- 
diiing  agent,  ha*i  almost  entirely  superseded^  in  England  at  least,  all  the 
others  yet  proposed  for  the  manufacture  of  magenta.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  magenta  would  not  have  been  discovered  had  M.  Verguin 
and  others  operated  on  pure  aniline  mstead  of  on  the  ordinary'  commercial 
article.  For  it  was  found  subsequently  by  Dr.  Hofm:in  that  pure  aniline  can- 
not be  made  to  yield  magenta :  tlie  presence  of  another  body  is  necessary. 
A  reference  to  the  table  of  coal-tar  constituents  will  show  that  there  is 
a  hydro-carbon  named  '"  toluol"  This  substance  is  of  a  similar  nature  to 
benzol,  and  has  a  boihng-point  so  httle  above  that  of  benzol,  that  in  the 
rough  methods  of  separation  usually  employed,  a  notable  quantit)^  of  toluol 
is  carried  over  with  the  benzol,  and  is  always  present  in  the  commercial 
article.  In  the  processes  which  benzol  undergoes  for  conversion  into  ani- 
line, the  toluol  accompanies  it  in  a  scries  of  parallel  transformations,  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  a  base  termed  "  toluidine" — similar  to  aniline 
— being,  however,  in  its  pure  state  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  We 
write  down  the  symbols  representing  the  composition  of  the  bodies  formed 
in  the  two  cases  in  order  to  clearly  show  this : 


Bemol CflHj, 

Nitro-benzol CflH^(NOs) 

Aniline.  CaH^NH^ 


Toluol   C^Hg 

Nitro-toluol QHxCNOji) 

Tolmdine.... C-H-NH^ 


This  aniline  prepared  from  commercial  benzol  always  contains  some 
toluidine  ;  and  it  is  essential  for  the  production  of  magenta  that  this  sub- 
stance should  be  operated  on  along  with  the  aniline.  Whether  the  presence 
of  some  toluidine  is  also  necessary'  for  the  production  of  mauve  and  other 
colours  is  not  yet  known,  but  they  are  always  prepared  from  commercial 
benzol  1 1  is  certain  that  pure  aniline  yields  no  magenta,  neither  does  pure 
toluidine  ;  but  a  mixture  supplies  it  in  abundance*  For  the  preparation  of 
magenta  the  best  proportions  for  this  mixture  w^ould  be  about  three  parts 
of  aniline  to  one  of  toluidine  ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  olatain 
the  two  substances  separately,  as  benzol,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  toluol,  may  be  obtained  by  regulating  the  distillation.  The  apparatus 
used  in  the  production  of  magenta  is  shown  in  Fig.  352.  It  consists  of  a 
large  iron  pot  set  over  a  furnace  in  briclcwork,  and  having  a  lid  with  a  stutf- 
ing-box,  through  which  passes  a  spindle  carrjing  a  stirrer.  A  bent  tube  rises 
from  the  lid^  and  is  connected  with  a  worm  surrounded  by  cold  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  condensing  the  aniline  which  is  vapourized  in  the  process* 
The  aniline,  containing  a  due  amount  of  toluidine,  is  mixed  in  this  apparatus 
with  about  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  (HjjAsOj).  The  fire  is  lighted  and  kept  up  for  several  hours  :  water 
St,  and  lastly  aniline,  distil  over.  When  the  operation  is  ended,  steam  is 
bwn  through  the  apparatus,  thus  carry  in^  on  an  additional  portion  of 
nilinc.   The  crude  product  is  then  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered. 


and  common  salt  added,  which  precipitates  an  impure  magenta.  This  it 
afterwards  dissolved  and  recrystallized  several  times.  The  crystals  of  tlu 
magenta — like  those  of  many  of  the  coal-colour  products — have  a  peculiar 
greenish  metallic  lustre  ;  they  dissolve  in  warm  water,  forming  a  dee^ 
purplish-red  solution.  The  chemical  composition  of  magenta  has  been  i&> 
vestigated  by  Dr.  Hofman,  who  found  it  to  be  a  salt  of  an  organic  base, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  rosaniline."  This  rosaniline  is  easily  ol>- 
tained  from  magenta  by  addition  to  its  solution  of  an  allcalL  While  all  in 
salts  are  intensely  coloured,  rosaniline  itself  is  a  perfectly  colourless  sab- 
stance,  becoming  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid,  thus  passing  to  the  condition  of  a  salt  Rosaniline,  then,  dispU>Y 
its  chromatic  powers  only  when  it  is  combined  with  an  acid.  This  pro- 
perty is  sometimes  shown  at  lectures  in  a  striking  manner  by  dipping  i. 
piece  of  paper  into  a  colourless  solution  of  rosaniline,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  air,  when,  as  the  rosaniline  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  the  paper  changes 
from  white  to  red.  A  more  elegant  form  of  the  same  expenment  is  to  dip 
a  white  rose  into  a  solution  of  rosaniline  containing  a  little  ammonia.  As 
the  ammonia  escapes,  or  is  expelled  by  a  current  of  warm  air,  the  sane 
kind  of  action  occurs,  and  the  white  rose  changes  to  red—  as  if  by  magic, 
the  emblem  of  the  House  of  York  is  transformed  into  the  badge'of  Lan- 
caster !  The  chemical  nature  of  rosaniline  is  regarded  as  analogous  to 
that  of  ammonia — it  is,  in  fact,  looked  upon  by  chemists  as  a  sort  of  am- 
monia, in  each  particle  of  which  some  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced 
by  certain  ^r^;//j  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms — some  of  these  groups  be- 
ing derived  from  the  aniline  and  others  from  the  toluidine.  The  particular 
salt  of  rosaniline  which  constitutes  the  crude  product  of  the  action  on  lue 
aniline  and  toluidine,  depends  on  the  substance  employed  to  c^ect  the 
oxidation.  If  a  chloride,  the  resulting  product  is  chloride  of  rosaniline:  il 
a  nitrate,  it  is  the  nitrate  ;  and  so  on.  The  magenta  which  is  formed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  process  we  have  described  is  an  arseniate  of  rosani- 
line ;  but  in  the  subsequent  processes,  it  is  converted  into  the  chloride— 
the  salt  usually  sold  as  magenta.  Other  salts  of  rosanihne  are  made  on 
the  large  scale-  especially  the  acetate,  the  beautiful  cr>'stals  of  which  ha^Y 
the  advantage  of  being  ver\'  soluble. 

Magenta  attaches  itself  strongly  to  animal  fibres,  but  the  colour  is  some- 
what fugacious  under  the  action  of  sunlight.  It  is  used  not  only  as  a  dyt, 
but  more  largely  as  the  raw  material  from  which  a  number  of  other  beauti- 
ful colours  are  obtained.  For  this  reason  it  is  manufactured  on  an  enomious 
scale,  thousands  of  tons  being  produced  annually,  and  the  money  value  of 
the  colour  produced  from  it  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  pounds. 
Yet  aniline  was  a  few  years  ago  merely  a  curiosity  never  met  with  out  of 
the  laboratory  of  the  scientific  chemist  It  is  stated  that  a  single  firm  now 
makes  more  than  twelve  tons  of  aniline  weekly,  and  on  its  premises  may 
be  seen  tanks,  in  each  of  which  30,000  gallons  of  magenta  solution  is 
depositing  its  cr>'stals.  If  a  salt  of  rosaniline  be  heated  with  aniline,  the 
colour  changes  gradually  through  purple  to  blue,  while  ammonia  is  at  the 
same  time  given  off.  This  is  the  colour  known  as  aniline  blue,  **  bleu  du 
Lyons,"  &c.  In  its  preparation  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  employing  the  salt  of  some  weak  acid — acetate  of  rosaniline, 
for  example— and  pure  aniline,  that  is,  aniline  free  from  toluidine.  The 
operation  is  conducted  in  iron  pots  ver\'  similar  to  those  used  in  making 
magenta,  but  smaller.  These  pots  are  not  set  over  a  fire,  but  a  numbers 
them  are  placed  \tv  a.  \ax^<&  n^^s^  ccixv\al\xC\Tv^  ^\V^  b^  which  they  can  be 


maintained  at  a  regulated  tempera  lure  when  the  oil  is  heated*  The  crude 
product  undergoes  several  puriti cations,  and  the  aniline  blue  is  supplied 
m  commerce  in  powder,  or  aissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  this  tias  been  an  obstacle  to  its  employment ;  but  recently  a 
similar  substance  has  been  obtained  in  a  soluble  form,  and  is  extensively 
used  for  dyeing  wool,  under  the  name  of  '*  Nicholson's  blue."  Other  blues 
have  been  similarly  prepared,  and  from  the  same  two  substances,  magenta 
and  anihne,  a  colour  known  as  *' violet  imperial"  was  formerly  made  m 
very  large  quantities,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  colours  about  to 
be  described,  U  may  be  well  to  mention  that  these  blues  and  violets  have 
been  found  to  contain  bases  formed  of  rosaniline,  in  which  one,  two,  or 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  group  CflH^*  This  group 
of  atoms  will  be  noticed  to  beiong  to  aniline,  and  chemists  have  named 
it  phenyl,  and,  therefore,  bases  of  these  coloured  salts  are  respectively 
named  phenyl-rosaniline,  di^phenylrusanilme,  tri-phenyl-rosaniline.  But 
Dr,  Hofman  found  thai  other  groups  of  atoms  besides  C^,  H  5  may  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  H  in  rosaniline.  By  acting  on  rosanilinc  or  its  salts 
with  iodides  of  ethyl,  CoHjI,  or  iodide  of  methyl,  CH3I,  he  obtained  a 
beautiful  series  of  violets,  of  which  many  shades  could  be  produced,. vary- 
ing from  red-purple  to  blue.  These  are  the  colours  so  well  known  as 
Hofman's  violets,  and  are  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  healing  a  solu- 
tion of  magenta  (chloride  of  rosamline)  in  alcohol  or  wood  spirit,  with  the 
iodide  of  ethyl  or  the  iodide  of  methyl  The  nature  and  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  are  regulated  according  to  the  tint  required.  The  vessels 
are  hermetically  closed  during  the  heating,  which  is  accomplished  by  steam 
admitted  into  a  steam-jacket  surrounding  the  vessel  The  crude  product 
has  to  be  separated  from  the  substances  with  which  11  is  mixed,  and  the 
colouring  matter  is  finally  obtained,  presenting  in  the  solid  state  the 
peculiar  semi-metallic  lustre  so  characteristic  of  these  products.  Like  the 
other  colours,  Hofman's  violets  are  salts  of  colourless  bases,  which^  as 
indicated  above,  are  substitution  products  of  rosaniline.  The  tints  they 
produce  incline  to  red,  violet,  or  blue,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three 
nydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  the  ethyl  or  methjl  groups.  Colours  have 
also  been  obtained  from  mauve  and  iodide  of  ethyl— for  example,  the 
dye  known  in  commerce  as  "  dahlia.*'  Other  colours  are  procured  from 
magenta  by  treating  it  with  various  compounds :  one  such  is  the  '*  Britan- 
nia violet,"  discovered  also  by  Mr.  Perk  in,  who  procures  it  from  magenta 
and  a  hydrocarbon-bromide  derived  from  the  action  of  bromine  or  common 
turpentine.  This  is  a  very  useful  colour,  and  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and 
printing  violets,  of  which  any  shades  may  be  obtained. 

Another  derivative  of  rosaniline  is  the  aniline  green.  It  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  rosaniline  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  adding  crude  alde- 
hyde (a  substance  obtained  by  acting  with  oxidizing  agents  on  alcohol). 
The  rnixture  is  heated  until  a  sample  dissolves  in  acidulated  water  with  a 
blue  lint;  it  is  poured  out  into  boiling  water  containing  in  solution  hypo- 
sulphtte  of  sodium,  boiled,  the  liquid  filtered ;  and  the  green  dye,  if  required 
in  the  solid  state,  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium.  Aniline  greea 
dyes  wool  and  silk,  the  latter  especially,  of  a  magnificent  green ;  perhaps  as 
beautiful  a  colour  as  any  of  the  coal-tar  series,  and  one  which  has  the  sin- 
gular advantage  among  greens  of  looking  as  beautiful  in  artificial  light  as 
in  daylight.  The  m^^nner  in  which  this  dye  was  discovered  is  somewhat 
curious.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Pcrkin  of  a  dyer,  named  Chirpin,  that  he  was 
tryin;^  to  rtndcr  permanent  a  dine  colouring  mauet,  vf\vvOciW<^\rt;ttt^ia«isA 
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could  be  produced  from  rosaniline  by  the  action  of  aldehyde  and  sulphutk 
acid.  After  a  number  of  fruitless  attempts  at  fixing  it,  he  confided  his 
perplexities  to  a  photographic  friend,  who  evidendy  thought  that  if  it  was 
possible  to  fix  a  photograph,  anything  else  might  be  fixed  in  like  manner, 
for  he  recommended  his  confidant  to  try  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  On 
making  the  experiment,  however,  the  dyer  did  not  succeed  in  fixing  hB 
blue,  but  converted  it  into  the  splendid  aldehyde  green.  Like  other  auonr* 
ing  matters  we  have  described,  this  is  a  salt  of  a  colourless  base  containing 
sulphur.  Like  rosaniline,  the  colourless  base  takes  on  the  characteristic 
colour  of  its  salts  by  merely  absorbing. carbonic  add  from  the  air. 

Again,  by  a  modification  of  the  process  for  producing  the  Hofman  violets, 
another  green  of  an  entirely  different  constitution  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
bluer  in  tint  than  the  former,  and  is  much  used  for  cotton  and  silks,  under 
the  name  of  "  iodine  green." 

In  the  manufacture  of  magenta  there  is  formed  a  residuum  or  bye-product, 
consisting  of  a  resinous,  feeblv  basic  substance,  from  which  Nicholson  ob- 
tained a  dye,  imparting  to  silk  and  wool  a  gorgeous  golden  yellow  colour. 
This  dye  cannot  be  obtained  directly,  but  is  always  producea  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  when  magenta  is  made  on  the  large  scale,  and  is  separated 
during  the  purification.  By  first  dyeing  the  silk  or  wool  with  magenta,  .md 
then  with  this  dye,  which  is  commercially  known  as  "  phosphine,"  brilliant 
scarlet  tints  are  obtained.  The  yellow  colours  have  been  found  to  be  salts 
of  a  base  termed  chrysaniline,  a  sort  of  chemical  relative  of  rosaniline,  as 
may  be  seen  in  comparing  the  formulae  which  represent  their  constitution, 
with  which  we  place  also  the  symbol  for  another  substance  obtained  by 
submitting  rosaniline  to  the  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen.  This  body, 
leucaniline,  again  yields  rosaniline  very  readily  when  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
moved by  oxidizing  agents.  It  will  be  noticea  that  the  three  bodies  form 
a  series  the  members  of  which  differ  only  by  Hg,  thus  indicating  their  close 
relationship. 

C20H17N3  Chrysaniline. 

CooHigNg  Rosaniline. 

C00H21N3  Leucaniline. 

Some  idea  will  have  been  obtained  from  the  foregoing  particulars  of 
the  great  colour-supplying  capabilities  of  aniline ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
exhausted  the  utility  of  this  interesting  substance.  It  is  probable  that  the 
letters  on  the  page  now  under  the  readers  eye  owe  their  blackness  to  an 
aniline  product.  For  after  all  the  salts  furnishing  the  lovely  tints  we  have 
mentioned  have  been  extracted,  there  is  in  their  manufacture  a  final 
residuum,  and  from  this  an  intense  black  is  obtained,  which  is  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  printing-ink. 

We  have  mentioned  phenol  as  a  substance  yielding  colours.  Phenol  is 
the  body  now  so  well  known  as  a  disinfectant  under  the  name  of  "  carbolic 
acid,"  a  name  given  to  it  by  its  discoverer,  Runge,  who  prepared  it  from 
coal-tar,  in  1834.  Phenol  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  dissolve  to  some 
extent  in  water,  and  vcr>'  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
that  is,  it  arrests  the  process  of  putrefaction  in  animal  or  vegetable  boaies, 
and  it  is  also  highly  poisonous.  The  constitution  of  phenol  is  given  by 
the  formula  CgHj  OH,  in  which  the  reader  will  recognize  the  same  group 
of  atoms  already  indicated  as  entering  into  the  aniline  derivatives.  From 
some  of  these  phenol  may  in  fact  be  obtained,  and  although  it  cannot  be 
formed  directly  from  benzol,  phenol  can  be  made  to  furnish  benzoL  When 
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crude  phenol  is  treated  with  a  sulphuric  acid  and  oxalic  acid^  a  substance 
is  obtained  which  presents  itself  as  a  britde  resinous  mass  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  greenish  metallic  lustre.  This  substance  is  called  rasolic  add 
by  chemists,  but  in  commerce  it  is  known  as  attriru,  and  is  used  for  dyeing 
silk  of  an  orange  colour,  which»  however,  is  not  verj'  pennanenL  But  by 
heating  rosolic  acid  with  liquid  ammonia,  a  permanent  red  dye  is  procured 
which  has  been  termed  peonine^  and  has  been  much  used  for  woollen  goods. 
Hut  it  lately  had  the  reputation  of  exerting  a  poisonous  action,  producing 
blistering  and  sores  when  stockings  or  other  articles  dyed  with  it  were 
worn  in  contact  with*  the  skin.  It  is  now,  therefore,  less  extensively  em- 
ployed. Coralline^  another  body  identical  with  or  very  similar  to  the 
former,  is  similarly  prepared  from  rosolic  acid  by  heating  it  with  ammonia 
under  pressure. 

Again,  by  heating  coralline  with  anihne,  a  blue  dye,  known  as  "  azurine/* 
or  *"■  azuline/'  was  formerly  made  in  large  cjuantities  j  but  it  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  aniline  blues  already  described. 

When  phenol  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  new  compounds  are  produced, 

standing  in  the  same  relation  to  phenol  as  nitro-ben^ol  does  to  benzol.  The 

^»final  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol  {^picric  acidy  called  also 

^V*  carbazotic  acid,"  and,  more  systematically^  "  tri-nitro-phenol ; "  for  it  ts 

^Kregarded  as  phenol  in  which  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  re- 

^J placed  by  the  group  NO.^  thus,  CgH^fNO^).!  OH.    It  forms  bright  yellow- 

K coloured  crystals,  and  its  solution  readily  imparts  a  bright  pure  yellow 

colour  to  wool,  silk,&c.     It  received  the  name  of  picric  acid  {Viicpoi,  bitUr) 

from  the  exceedingly  bitter  taste  of  even  an  extremely  diluted  solution.    It 

is  said  that  picric  acid  is  employed  as  an  adulterant  in  bitter  ale  instead  of 

1      ^bops.     Now,  the  colouring  power  of  picric  acid  is  so  great,  that  even  the 

^Kminute  quantity  which  could  be  used  to  impart  bitterness  to  beer  is  recog- 

^Hnizable  by  dipping  a  piece  of  white  wool  into  the  beer,  when,  if  picric  acid 

^■bc  present,  the  wool  acquires  a  clear  yellow  tinL    Besides  its  employment 

^P  as  a  yellow,  it  is  useful  for  procuring  green  tints  by  combination  with  the 

\       blues.  Picric  acid  again  furnishes,  by  treatment  with  cyanide  of  potassium^  a 

deep  red  colour,  consisting  of  an  acid  which,  when  combined  with  ammonia, 

furnishes  a  magnificent  colouring  material— which  is,  in  fact,  murexide^  a 

dye  identical  with  the  famous  Tyrian  purple  of  llie  ancients,  and  formerly 

obtainable  only  from  certain  kinds  of  shell -fish. 

Naphthaline — another  of  the  colour-yielding  substances  of  coal-tar — is, 
like  benzol,  a  hydro-carbon,  but  one  belonging  to  quite  another  chemical 
series.    Its  formula  is  CnjHg.and  it  has  an  interest  to  chemists  altogether 
apart  from  its  industrial  uses,  from  having  been  the  subject  of  the  classic 
researches  of  the  French  chemist,  Laurent — researches  which  resulted 
^^in  the  introduction  of  new  and  fertile  ideas  into  chemical  science,  con- 
^K^'buting   largely  to  its  rapid  progress.      Naphthahne  forms  colourless 
^^^rystaJs,  which,  like  camphor,  slowly  volatilize  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
^^and  are  readily  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.    It  is  thus  sufficiently  vola- 
tile to  escape  complete  deposition  in  the  condensers  of  the  gas-works,  and 
be  partly  carried  over  into  the  mains,  where  its  collection  occasions 
some  trouble.     Nitric  acid  acts  upon  naphthahne  in  a  manner  analogous 
that  in  which  it  acts  on  benzol,  forming  nitro-naphthaline,  which,  in  its 
Lirn,  submitted  to  the  action  of  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  is  transformed 
fito  a  base  called  **  naphthylamine."     The  salts  of  naphthylaminc  are 
Coloured  products  which,  in  some  cases,  have  been  found  available  as  dyes. 
There  is  a  crimson  colour,  and  a  yellow  largely  used  under  the  name  of 
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^  Manchester  yellonv,"  for  imparting  to  silk  and  wool  a  gorgeous  golden 
yellow  colour.  Another  coloured  derivative  of  naphthaline,  ciuled  *^  carmi- 
naphtha/'  was  discovered  by  Laurent  in  the  course  of  his  researches. 

ft  would  be  easy  to  fill  this  volume  with  descriptions  of  the  properties^ 
and  modes  of  preparing  the  numerous  colouring  matters  that  have  been 
obtained  from  coal-tar  products.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  tar  products  have  been  made  to  minister  to  our 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  a  list  is  here  given  of  the  principal  colouring  matters, 
from  these  sources  that  have  been  employed  in  the  arts.  The  various 
names  under  which  a  product  has  been  commercially  known  are  in  most 
cases  eiven.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  same  name  is  firequently 
appliea  to  products  chemically  distinct,  and  some  of  the  names  whi(^ 
appear  as  synonyms  may  also  in  reality  indicate  different  substances. 

LIST  OF  COAL-TAR  COLOURS. 

I.  Colours  DER^fED  from  Aniline  and  Toluidine. 

Blues  and  Violets, 

Mauve,  aniline  purple,  Perkin's  violet,  violine,  mauve,  rosaniline,  indisine^ 

&c. 
Aniline  blue,  rosaniline  blue,  Hofman's  blue,  bleu  de  Paris,  bleu  de  Lyons, 
bleu  de  Mulhouse,  bleu  de  Mexique,  bleu  de  nuit,  bleu  lumi^re,  night 
blue. 

Hofman's  blue. 

Nicholson's  blue,  soluble  blue. 

Hofman's  violet,  rosaniUne  violet 

A  long  series  of  red  and  blue  violets,  bearing  Hofman's  name  and  distin- 

finished  in  commerce  by  adding  R  or  B,  according  to  the  redness  or  the 

blueness  of  the  tint,  ranging  from  RRRR  to  BBBB. 

Dahlia. 

Toluidine  bliie. 

Violet  de  Paris. 

Mauvaniline. 

Violaniline. 

Regina  blue,  opal  blue,  bleu  de  Fayolle,  violet  de  Mulhousei 

Britannia  violet 

Violet  imperial. 

And  many  others. 

Reds. 

Aniline  red,  new  red,  magenta,  solferino,  anileine,  roug^,  roseine,  azaline. 

Rubine,  rubine  imperial 

Chrysaniline  red. 

(Tke  above  are  all  salts  of  rosaniline.) 

Xylidine,  tar  red,  soluble  red. 

Yellows, 

Chrysaniline,  phosphine,  aniline  yellow,  yellow  fuschine. 

Chrysotoluidine. 

Dinaline. 
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Greens, 

Aldehyde  green,  aniline  green,  viridine,  emeraldine. 

Iodine  green,  iodide  of  methyl  green,  iodide  of  ethyl  green. 

Perkin's  green. 

Browns. 

Havanna  brown. 
Bismarck  brown,  aniline  brown.  Napoleon  brown,  aniline  maroon. 

Greys  and  Blacks, 

•  Aniline  grey,  argentine. 

Argentine  black. 

IL— Colours  derived  from  Phenol. 
Blues  and  Violets, 

Isopurpuric  acid,  Gr^nat 
Azuline,  azurine. 

Reds. 

Picramic  acid. 

Coralline,  peonine. 

Red  coralline. 

Yellows. 

Picric  acid,  carbazotic  acid. 
Aurine,  rosolic  acid. 

Green, 

Chloropicrine. 

Browns. 

Picrate  of  ammonia. 

Isopurpurate  of  potash. 

Phenyl  brown,  phenicienne. 

III.— Colours  derived  from  Naphthalene. 
Reds. 

Pseudoalizarine,  naphthalic  red. 
Roseonaphthaline,  carminaphtha. 

Yellows. 

Binitronaphthaline,  naphthaline  yellow,  golden  yellow,  Manchester  yellow. 

And  others. 

The  introduction  of  aniline  colours  into  dyeing  and  calico-printing  has 
caused  quite  a  revolution  in  these  arts,  the  processes  having  become  much 
more  simple,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  every  variety  of  tint  largely 
increased.  The  arts  of  lithography,  type-printing,  paper-staining,  &c., 
have  also  profited  by  the  coal-tar  colours.     For  such  purposes  the  colovrc 
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is  prepared  by  fixing  it  on  alumina,  a  process  in  which  much  difficulty 
was  at  first  experienced,  for  the  colours  are  themselves  almost  all  of  a 
basic  nature.  The  desired  result  is  now  attained  by  fixing  them  on  the 
alumina  with  tannic  or  benzoic  acid.  These  lakes  produce  brilliant  printing- 
inks,  which  are  extensively  used.  The  aniline  colours  are  also  employra 
for  coloured  writing-inks,  tinted  soaps,  imitations  of  bronzed  surfaces,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Not  many  years  ago  coal-tar  was  a  valueless  substance :  it  was  actually 
given  away  by  gas-makers  to  any  one  who  chose  to  fetch  it  from  die 
works.  It  was  uien  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place ; "  but  Mr.  Perkin's  dis- 
covery led  to  its  being  put  in  the  right  place,  and  it  has  become  the  raw 
material  of  a  manufacture  creating  an  absolutely  new  industry,  which  has 
developed  with  amazing  rapidity.  This  industry  dates  from  only  1856, 
and  in  1862  the  annual  value  of  its  products  was  more  than  ;^400,ooa 
Dr.  Hofman,  in  reporting  on  the  coal-tar  colours  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1867,  computed  the  value  at  that  time  at  about  ;ti, 250,000,  al- 
though the  products  were  much  cheaper  than  before.  Large  manufactories 
have  been  established  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
America,  and  other  countries.  The  possibility  of  such  an  industry  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  progress  made  in  any 
one  branch  of  practical  science  may  lead  to  unexpected  developments  in 
other  quarters.  The  quantity  of  aniline  obtained  from  coal-tar  is  very- 
small  compared  to  the  amount  of  coal  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  respective  weights  of  the  various  products 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  mauve  are  arranged  as  given  by  Mr. 
Perkin  for  the  produce  of  100  lbs.  of  coal. 

lbs.     oz. 

Coal 100  o 

Coal-tar  10  12 

Coal-tar  naphtha  o  8i 

Benzol o  2f 

Nitro-benzol  o  4} 

Aniline    o  'i\ 

Mauve o  oj 

From  this  we  may  perceive  that  had  not  the  manufacture  of  gas  been 
greatly  extended,  so  as  to  yield  a  large  aggregate  produce  of  tar,  the  re- 
quisite supply  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline  would  not  have  been  attain- 
able ;  and  the  industrial  application  of  the  previously  worthless  bye-product 
reacts  upon  gas  manufacture  by  cheapening  the  price  of  that  commodit)', 
thus  tending  still  more  to  extend  its  use. 

Although  anthracene  has  already  been  named  as  one  of  the  colour- 
producing  substances  found  in  coal-tar,  we  have  not  in  the  list  of  coal-tar 
colours  included  the  colouring  matter  which  anthracene  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing. The  reason  is  that  this  case  stands  apart  in  some  respects  from  the 
rest.  The  colours  derived  from  aniline  and  the  other  substances  already 
enumerated  are  instances  of  the  production  of  bodies  not  found  in  nature 
— mauve,  magenta,  &c.,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  exist  in  nature.  Their 
artificial  formation  was  a  production  of  substances  absolutely  new.  The 
colour  of  which  we  have  now  to  treat  is,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  nature, 
and  from  its  occurrence  in  the  rubia  tinctorial  the  roots  of  that  plant  have 
•  for  ages  been  etivpVo^td  3l?»  ^  soviice  of  colour,  and  are  well  known  in  this 
^X)untry  as  "madder  "    TYvt  ^^axv^.\'5»  ^owTvXax^Ss^  va. Holland,  in  France^ 
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in  the  Levant,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,*  Madder  is  used  in  enormoMs 
quantities  for  dyeing  reds  and  purples  :  the  well-known  "  Turkey  retl  **  is 
due  to  the  colouring  matter  of  this  root  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
madder  grown  is  calculated  to  reach  nearly  ^\  million  pounds  sterling. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  madder- root  yielded 
a  colouring  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  "  alizarine  '  was  bestowed,  from 
alizarin  the  commercial  designation  of  madder  in  the  Levant  The  altza- 
line  does  not  exist  in  the  fresh  root,  but  is  produced  in  the  ordinar)-^  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  the  root  and  dyeing  with  it,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
decomposition  or  fermentation.  Alizarine  may  be  procured  from  dried 
madder  b>'  simply  submitting  it  to  sublimation,  when  beautiful  orange 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  alizarine  may  be  obtained.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  spirits  of  wine.  Acids  do  not  dissolve 
it,  but  potash  dissolves  it  freely,  striking  a  beautiful  colour  ;  with  lime, 
baryies,  and  oxide  of  iron,  it  forms  purple  lakeland  with  alumina  a  beauti- 
ful red  lake.  According  to  Dr,  Schunck,  of  \Linchester,  to  whose  investi- 
gations we  arc  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  madder,  the  root 
contains  a  bitter  uncrystallizable  substance  called  '*  rubian,"  which,  under 
the  action  of  certain  ferments,  and  of  acids  and  alkalies,  is  decomposed 
into  a  kind  of  sugar,  and  into  alizarine  and  other  colouring  matters.  The 
ferment,  which  in  the  process  of  extracting  the  colouring  matter  from  the 
roots  causes  the  formation  of  alizarine,  is  contained  in  the  root  itself. 

We  have  already  seen  how  an  investigation  relating  to  a  question  of 
pure  chemical  science  accidentally  led  \Ir  Perkin  to  the  discover)^  of 
mauve— the  precursor  of  the  long  range  of  beautiful  colours  already  de- 
scribed. The  mode  of  artificially  preparing  alizarine,  so  far  from  being  an 
accidental  discovery,  was  sought  for  and  found  in  1869  by  two  German 
chemists^  Graebe  and  Liebennann.  The  researches  of  these  chemists  were 
conducted  in  a  highly  scientific  spirit.  Instead  of  making  attempts  to  pro- 
duce alizarine  by  tr>'ing  various  processes  on  first  one  body,  then  another^ 
to  see  if  they  could  hit  upon  some  tar  product,  or  other  substance,  which 
would  yield  the  desired  product,  they  began  by  operating  analytically  on 
alizarine  itself.  Just  as  a  mechanic  ignorant  of  horology,  required  to  make 
a  watch,  would  be  more  likely  quickly  to  succeed  in  his  task  by  taking  a 
watch  to  pieces  to  see  how  it  is  put  together,  than  if  he  had  tried  all  man* 
ncT  of  arranging  springs  and  wheels  until  he  hit  upon  the  right  way ;  so 
these  chemists  set  themselves  to  take  alizarine  to  pieces,  in  order  to  see 
from  what  nriaterials  they  might  be  able  to  put  it  together  They  dccom- 
posed  alizarine,  and  among  die  products  found  a  hydro-carbon  identical  in 
all  its  properties  with  anthracati. 

Anthracene  was  discovered  in  coal*tar  by  Laurent  in  1832,  and  its 
properties  were  investigated  by  Anderson  in  1862.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  such  investigations  were  not  conducted  with  a  view  to  any  industrial 
uses  of  anthracene,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  chemistry  as  a  science. 
Ceruinly  no  one  could  have  supposed  at  that  time  that  the  slightest  rela- 
tion existed  between  anthracene  and  madder.  Anthracene  is  a  white 
solid  hydro-carbon,  which  comes  over  only  in  the  last  stages  of  the  distil* 
lation  of  coal-tar,  accompanied  by  naphthaline,  from  which  it  is  easily 
separated  by  means  of  spirits  of  wine,  by  which  the  naphthaline  is  readily 

•  The  natunl  Onler  to  whicii  ebe  madder  pbnt  betonirs  Lft  interettirrf  from  the 
members  which  luppfy  u*  wjih  useful  products.     That  valiubk  nicUiciiie,  q 
from  pUnts  beioEigmg  lo  thi^  bmily,  a*  t»  alio  ipecacuanha,  and  other  jirticl 
Cit^ta  araeUat  which  furaishes  th«  co^e~b«rry,  ••  another  mcmbtr 
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dissolved,  but  the  anthracene  scarcely,  Anderson,  fn  1861,  discovertd, 
among  other  results,  that  anthracene,  C|4Hio»  by  treatment  uith  niiTic 
acid  became  changed  into  oxy-anthracene,  Ci^H^O^;  and  this  reactton 
we  shall  see  is  a  step  in  the  process  of  jjrocuring  alizarine  from  anthracene. 
Phenol,  as  already  mentioned^  can  be  made  to  yield  benxol,  by  a  process 
€f  dcoxidization.  With  a  view  to  similarly  obtaining  a  hydro-carbon  from 
alizarine,  Gracbe  and  Liebermann  passed  its  vapours  over  heated  ri nc 
filings,  and  thus  produced  anthracene  from  alizarines  It  now  remained  to 
find  a  means  of  reversing  this  process,  that  is,  so  to  act  on  anthracene  u 
to  produce  alizarine,  and  this  was  effected  by  treating  anthracette  witk 
bromine,  forming  a  substance  which,  on  fusing  with  caustic  potash, 
yielded  alisarate  of  potash^  from  which  pure  alizarine  result^  by  treat- 
ment with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  much  cheaper  method  was,  however, 
necessary^  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  it  was  found  in  a  process  by 
which  oxy-anthracene,  Cj40gH2tis  treated  at  a  high  temperature  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  so  formed  heated  with  a  \ 
solution  of  potash,  yielding  alizarate  of  potassium  as  before.    Many 

interesting  substances  appear  to  be  formed  in  the  reactions,  but  the  n.    

of  these  bodies  has  as  yet  been  imperfectly  investigated.  No  doubt  what* 
ever  caji  be  entertained  of  the  identity  of  natural  with  artificial  alizarine ; 
and  the  production  of  this  substance,  the  first  instance  of  a  natural  colour- 
ing matter  made  artificially,  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of 
chemical  science.  It  was  not  long  ago  supposed  that  the  chemical  bodies 
found  in  plants  or  animals,  or  produced  by  vital  actions,  could  not  possibly 
be  formed  by  any  artificial  process  from  their  elements.  The  laws  whici 
presided  at  their  formation  were,  it  was  conceived,  wholly  different  from 
those  which  governed  the  chemicals  of  the  laboratory,  for  they  were  held 
to  act  exclusively  under  the  influence  of  a  mysterious  agent,  namely,  ^^riial 
force"  It  was  supposed,  for  example,  that  from  pure  carbon, oxygen^ 
hydrogen,  no  chemist  would  ever  be  able  to  produce  such  a  compouni 
acetic  acid.  Accordingly  the  domain  of  chemical  science,  previous  to 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  was  divided  by  an  impalp- 
able barrier  into  the  two  regions  ot  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Now, 
however,  the  chemist  is  able  to  build  up  in  his  laborator%'  from  their  very 
elements  a  great  number  of  the  so-called  organic  bodies.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  alizarine  ;  that  is,  a  chemist  having  in 
his  laboratory  the  elements,  hydrogen,  carbon,  ox>'gen,  &c,  could  acttially 
build  up  the  substance  which  gives  its  value  to  madder. 

The  quantity  of  anthracene  procurable  from  coal*tajr  is,  tinfortunatelyi 
comparatively  smallj  for  it  is  found  that  from  the  distillation  of  ipfxy  tons 
of  coal  only  one  ton  of  anthracene  can  be  obtained.  The  use  of  artificial 
alizarine  would  doubtless  entirely  supplant  the  employment  of  madder- 
root  if  anthracene  could  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities;  and  the  change 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  this  country,  for  as  no  madder  is  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  and  we  consume  nearly  half  the  whole  annual  growth,  it 
follows  that  every  year  a  million  pounds  sterling  go  out  of  the  country  for 
this  commodity.  When  anthracene  is  produced  from  coal  in  stuffidcDt 
abundance,  this  sum  will  be  available  for  the  support  of  our  own  pcmula- 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  alizarine  is  lestnuad 
only  by  the  supply  of  its  raw  material. 

The  foregoing  para^aphs  of  the  present  article,  which  were  written  for 
the  first  cdilion  of  v\v\s  >Notk,  wot  bn^  after  the  introduction  of  artificial 
alizarine,  requue  some  s^i^^X^mwsxai^j  t^t\«^i:&\^^'tv;&«aRS5SKB^^^BKs#Bcwm 
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of  discovery  and  lo  the  increased  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
coal-tar  colours  on  the  large  scale.  Since  the  first  introduction  of  alizarine 
as  a  commercial  product,  the  substance  has  received  much  attention  from 
chemists.  The  constitution  of  the  body  called  above  oxy -anthracene  is 
now  better  understood^  and  its  chemical  relationship  is  more  clearly 
indicated  by  the  systematic  name  of  anthraquinom^  which  it  now  bears. 
The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  alizarine  has  received  some  advan- 
tageous modifications,  and  the  artificial  product  may  now  be  said  to  have 
entirely  displaced  the  madder- root  in  dyeing.  But,  more  than  this, 
chemists  have  found  means  of  preparing  a  number  of  ** derivatives"  of 
alizarine,  many  of  which  are  either  colouring  matters  or  are  easily  con- 
verted into  such.  Nearly  thirty  of  these  substances  have  been  described, 
and  several  of  them  have  found  extensive  industrial  applications.  We 
may  mention  alizarine  biue^  C,;  H,  NO^  and  another  substance,  pro- 
educed  by  combining  that  with  sodiutn  bi-suiphiify  and  having  the  formula 
C|j  H^  NOj.  2N,  H  SOy  This  last,  manufactured  largely,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  ^^a/isarine  blut  J>;,*'  is  remarkable  for  bemg  one  of  the 
most  permanent  of  all  colouring  matters.  It  is  said  to  be  a  faster  colour 
than  even  indijd;o  blue,  which,  indeed,  it  is  rapidly  replacing  in  dyeings 
where  it  is  apphcable  to  cotton  with  a  chromium  mordant  and  to  silk  wiih 
one  of  alumma.  Two  other  colouring  matters  have  also  been  derived 
from  anthracene,  and  are  much  used  in  dyeing;  one  is  commercially 
named  anthracene  fmrpky  the  other  is  anthracene  green^  which  supplies 
the  calico  printer  with  very  fast  shades  of  olive-green. 

Several  of  the  substances  enumerated  in  the  list  of  coal-tar  colours,  in 
pages  689  and  690,  are  now  but  little  used,  or  altogether  abandoned  in 
dyeing  and  calico  printing,  because  either  their  beautiful  hues  prove  too 
fugitive,  or  other  bodies  of  the  same  class  can  be  produced  at  a  much 
cheaper  rale.  The  range  of  choice  is  now  of  the  amplest,  for  chemical 
discovery  has  been  wonderfully  active,  but  in  many  cases  the  real  nature 
and  relationship  of  the  artificial  colouring  matters  enumerated  above  have 
only  quite  recently  been  made  out.  Mauve  (now  called  rosoiane)^  for 
example,  the  oldest  of  all  the  colour-tar  colours,  and  one  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale  many  years  ago,  is 
now  scarcely  made  at  all,  because  much  cheaper  violets  have  taken  its 
place.  The  science  of  the  tinctorial  substances  has  lately  taken  a  much 
more  distinct  form,  and  this  knowledge  has  borne  fruit  for  industrial 
purposes.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  review  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way,  but  a  few  facts  will  show  the  richness  of  the  field.  It  was  only 
in  1886  that  the  true  chemical  constitution  of  a  class  of  coal-tar  deriva* 
lives,  called  aztnes,  was  first  made  out.  They  present  themselves  as  pale 
)reltow  or  orange  coloured  crystallized  solids,  which  melt  at  a  compara- 
tively high  temperature  and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
Although  highly  coloured  substances  themselves,  before  they  are  converted 
into  fast  dyes  they  require  further  treatment,  which  introduces  into  their 
molecules  another  group  of  atoms.  An  almost  indefinite  number  of  such 
compounds  are  theorctacally  possible,  but  from  only  a  very  few  of  them 
many  useful  dye  stuffs  are  now  prepared  on  the  large  scale.  Amongst 
the  most  important  of  these  are  "  neutral  red,"  **  neutral  violet,"  and  two 
other  violet  colouring  matters,  "red  dyesiuflf,"  "fuchsia,'*  **girofie," 
**  Magdala  red,"  *Mndazinc''  and  "  Basle  blue,*' 

Among  the  colouring  matters  before  enumerated  arc  **aniline  yellow"  and 
**  Bismarck  brown."    Their  real  nature  was  not  understood  until  a  few  years 
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ago ;  and  though  the  use  of  the  aniline  yellow  itself  has  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  its  fugacity,  the  substance  h.is  been  found  a  most  prolific 
parent,  which  has  supplied  dye  stuffs  of  the  most  diverse  and  brilliant 
hues.  These  form  what  chemists  term  the  azo  colours^  and  they  have 
been  manufactured  in  great  variety  and  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  1876, 
the  class  of  them  called  chrysoidines  was  introduced,  and  again,  in  1878, 
tropceolines.  Great  numbers  of  different  azo  colours  have  l^en  sent  into 
commerce  under  various  names,  such  as  "  butter  yellow,"  "  crocein  scarlet^ 
''BUbrich  scarlet^'  ''Congo  red,''  ''Bordeaux  G.,»  "fast  red,"  &c.,  &c 
About  140  of  these  azo  dyes  have  been  described,  and  the  commercial 
importance  of  this  one  class  of  compounds  alone  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  no  fewer  than  200  patents  having  been  taken  out  for  processes 
relating  to  their  manufacture  in  the  eleven  years  from  1878  to  1888. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  this  book  with  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  the  resources  of  modem  life  have  been  increased  by  chemistry 
alone,  a  science  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  the  present  century.  Many 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture  in  which  chemistiy  is  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  everyday  use  have  been  so  often  described,  that 
they  may  be  assumed  to  be  already  so  well  known  as  to  offer  few  elements 
of  novelty  to  the  general  reader,  whose  interest  would  also  be  likely  to 
flag  if  he  were  carried  over  a  lon^  range  of  even  the  brilliant  discoveries 
that  are  so  delightful  and  instructive  for  the  special  students  of  this  science. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  made  by  the  younger 
branch  of  the  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  chemistry  of  one 
element — namely,  carbon  and  its  various  combinations,  and  it  is  from  these 
carbon  compounds  that  our  examples  have  been  drawn.  In  the  explosives, 
we  have  some  of  these  compounds  supplying  resistless  forces  for  rending 
rocks,  and  furnishing  in  warfare  the  most  dreadful  powers  of  destruction. 
In  anaesthetics,  we  see  beneficent  applications  of  others  in  alleviating 
suffering  and  annulling  pain  ;  and  agam  we  have  just  shown  how  richly 
another  set  of  them  can  minister  to  our  sense  of  beauty.  The  discussion 
of  these  topics  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  bringing  before  the  reader 
some  of  the  laws  or  summarized  statements  of  ex|>erimental  facts,  and 
also  some  of  those  symbolical  conceptions  of  the  constitution  of  compounds, 
which  together  furnish  the  clues  that  guide  the  chemist  through  Uie  vast 
labyrinth  of  the  endless  transformations  of  matter.  The  results  attained 
show  that  the  notions  expressed  by  such  words  as  atonty  molecule^  com- 
pound radical y  structural  formula^  etc.,  have  a  true  representative  corres- 
pondence with  something  in  the  actual  constitution  of  bodies. 


FlO.  in.— James  Pretcott  JouU,  F.R.S. 

THE   GREATEST   DISCOVERY  OF 
THE   AGE. 


n^HE  indulgent  reader  who  may  have  followed  the  course  of  the  fore- 
^  goinjLj  pages,  will  perhaps  peruse  the  title  of  this  article  with  some 
little  bewilderment.  His  attention  has  been  drawn  lo  one  after  another 
of  a  series  of  remaikable  and  important  discoveries,  and  he  will  naturally 
wonder  what  can  be  the  discovery  which  is  greater  than  any  of  these. 
Now,  a  discovery  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  results  that  flow  from  ii,  These  re«iults  may  be  immediate  and  practical, 
as  in  the  case  of  vaccination  ;  or  they  may  be  scientitic  and  intellectual,  as 
in  Newton's  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  force  which  draws  a  stone  lo 
the  ground  with  lltat  which  holds  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  Such  dis- 
coveries as  most  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  hve,  by 
embracing  in  simple  laws  a  vast  field  of  phenomena,  are  precisely  those 
which  are  most  prolific  in  useful  applic-tlions  If  wc  adnut,  as  we  must, 
the  truth  of  Bacon's  aphorism,  which  declares  that  *'  Man,  a^  the  mmister 
and  interpreter  of  nature,  is  limited  in  act  and  understanding  by  his  obscr- 
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vation  of  the  order  of  nature ;  neither  his  understanding  nor  his  power 
extends  farther,"*  then  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  discovery  of  which 
we  have  to  treat,  more  than  any  other,  must  be  of  immense  practical  service 
to  mankind  in  every  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  order  of 
nature  can  be  of  use,  viz. : — "  First,  In  showing  in  how  to  avoid  attempting 
impossibilities.  Second,  In  securing  us  from  important  mistakes  in  at- 
tempting what  is,  in  itselif,  possible,  by  means  either  inadequate  or  actually 
opposed  to  the  end  in  view.  Third,  In  enabling  us  to  accomplish  our 
ends  in  the  easiest,  shortest,  most  economical,  and  most  effectual  manner. 
Fourth,  In  inducing  us  to  attempt,  and  enabling  us  to  accomplish,  objects 
which,  but  for  such  knowledge,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  under- 
taking." t 

A  great  principle,  like  that  which  we  are  about  to  explain  to  the  reader, 
is  too  vast  in  its  bearings  for  its  discovery  and  elaboration  to  have  been 
the  work  of  an  individual.  This  truth,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge, is  but  the  result  of  the  development  and  growth  of  pre-existing 
knowledge.  In  fact,  every  discovery,  however  brilliant — every  invention, 
however  ingenious,  is  but  the  expansion  or  improvement  of  an  antecedent 
discovery  or  invention.  In  strictness,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  first  germ  of  even  our  newest  notions  may  be  found.  Our  latest 
philosophy  can  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  progressive  modifications  of 
ideas  of  remote  ages.  Hence  evenr  great  truth,  every  grand  invention, 
has  in  reality  been  the  offspring  of  many  minds ;  but  we  record  as  tht 
discoverers  and  inventors  those  men  who  have  made  the  longest  strides 
in  the  path  of  progress,  and  whose  genius  and  labours  have  overcome 
obstacles  defying  ordinary  efforts. 

The  extent  of  the  field  which  is  covered  by  the  principle  we  have  in  view 
is  so  vast — embracing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  universe— 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  within  our  limits  than  give  the  reader 
a  general  notion  of  the  principle  itself.  It  may  be  useful  to  instance  a 
truth  which  has  a  similar  generality  and  significance,  and  which  has  also 
acquired  the  force  of  an  axiom,  because  it  is  verified  every  hour.  It  is 
that  greatest  generalization  of  chemistry,  affirming  that  in  all  its  transfor- 
mations matter  is  indestructible  ^zxid  can  no  more  be  destroyed  than  it  can 
be  called  into  being  at  will.  This  truth  is  so  well  established,  tiiat  some 
philosophers  have  asserted  that  an  opposite  state  of  things  is  inconceivable. 
But  it  was  not  always  known  ;  and  there  are  at  the  present  day  untutored 
minds  which  not  only  believe  that  a  substance  destroyed  by  fire  is  utterly 
annihilated,  but  what  they  find  inconceivable  is  the  continued  existence  of 
the  substance  in  an  invisible  form.  The  candle  burns  away,  its  matter 
vanishes  from  our  view ;  but  if  we  collect  the  invisible  products  of  the  com- 
bustion, we  find  in  them  the  whole  substance  of  the  candle  in  union  with 
the  atmospheric  oxygen.  We  may,  in  imagination,  foUow  the  indestructible 
atoms  of  carbon  in  their  migrations,  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  plant, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  animal  and  goes  to  form  its  fat,  and  from  the  tallow, 
by  combustion,  back  into  the  atmosphere  again.  The  notion  of  the  real 
identity  of  matter  under  changing  forms  has  been  expressed  by  our  great 
dramatist  in  a  well-knouTi  passage,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  philosophic 
insight,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  it  was  written : 

*  "  Homo  naturae  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelliint  quantum  de  nakune  ordiiicit 
vel  minte  obscrvaveni;  ntc  amyliui  »cit  aut  potest."— A'lw^wr  Orgtmumt  A^hcr.  v, 
f  Sir  J.  Henche\, 
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lAHLrr.  To  what  ba&e  uses  we  may  relum,  HorAtio!     Why  may  not  inagioatiou  trace  lh« 

ie  du»l  of  Alexander,  till  he  (Ind  it  «fpr.]Li.T  ^  Kiiiii.r.».,  1-  ? 

tot  AT  10.  *TH*crc  to  consider  loo  cun 

Iamlct.  No,  faith,  not  ajoi;  but  to  1  ■  ith  modesty  enoitxH,  and  GkeUhood 

»d  \K     Ai  thus:  Al*^xntidcr  died,  A:i-.,..     ~,  ;0l»  Atexander  rettmieth  to  dust;  the 

ia  cAJth  ;  of  earth  we  ni.\kc  Loam  :  and  why  ot  ikat  k»ca,  whereto  he  wai  converted,  might 
r  not  stop  a  bccx-barpcl  f 

Imperial  Qcsar,  de^d    -s^H   i.i*-n.^,^   t.wliiy^ 
Might  stop  a  hole  I  y  ; 

O,  iKjt  the  earth,  v>  1  in  awe, 

Should  patch  a  wall  i- •..^\.^,  .....  ^...«i.r'&  flaw  !F 

ow  the  greatest  discovery  of  our  age  is  that  force,  like  matter,  is  inde- 

ctible,  and   that  it  can  no  more  be  created   than  can  matter.     The 

cr  may  perhaps  think  the  statement  that  we  cannot  create  force  is  in 

tradiction  to  experience.    He  will  be  disposed  to  ask,  What  is  the  steam 

ine  for  but  to  create  force?     Do  we  not  gain  force  by  the  pulley,  the 

S/er,  the  hydraulic  press  ?   And  are  not  tremendous  forces  produced  when 

we  explode  gunpowder  or  nitro-glycerine  ?    When  the  principle  with  which 

we  are  here  concerned  has  been  developed  and  stated  in  acctirate  terms,  it 

is  hoped  the  reader  will  see  the  real  nature  of  these  contrivances.   We  are, 

Mwever,  aware  that  it  is  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article 

^Hjo  much  more  than  indicate  a  region  of  discover}^  abounding  with  results 

^^Kch  may  be  yet  unfamiliar  to  some.    Into  this,  if  so  minded,  they  should 

^^■k  for  further  guidance,  which  they  will  pleasantly  lind  in  the  pages  of 

Hw^Tyndatl's  *'  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  ol  Motion,"  and  in  a  little  work 

r  "by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  entitled  "  The  Conservation  of  Energ>','*  and 

I   quite  fascinating  from  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  style.     We  may 

I   continue  our  humble  task  of  merely  illustrating  the  general  nature  of  this^ 

in  reality  the  most  important,  subject  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  bring 

under  the  reader's  notice. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  should  be  to  point  out  the  fact  of  the  various 
forces  of  nature— mechanical  action,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemical  action — being  so  related  that  any  one  can  be  made  to  produce 
all  the  rest  directly  or  indirectly.      Some  examples  of  the  conversion  of 
one  form  of  force  into  another  occur  in  the  foregoing  pages.     Thus,  on. 
\  page  48;  an  experiment  is  described  in  which  electricity  produces  a  mccha- 
]  nical  action  ;  electricity  is  also  shown,  on  page  496,  to  produce  heat;  on 
!   page  491  chemical  action  ;  on  page  501  magnetism.    Then,  as  instances  of 
the  inverse  actions,  there  is  on  page  488,  in  the  first  paragraph  on  *' Electric 
'uctioii,'*  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  mechanical  movements  may 
rise  to  electricity  ;  and  in  the  experiments  in  pages  508,  509,  and 
ticulariy  in  the  account  of  the  Gramme  machine,  page  51 1,  it  is  shown 
mechanical  movements  can,  through  magnetism,  procfuce  electricity, 
yoltajc  element,  page  491,  and  the  galvanic  batteries,  arc  instances  of 
imical  action  supplying  electricity.     On  page  51S  a  striking  instance  is 
tinned  of  changes  in  the  forms  of  force.     Every  lighted  candle  is  a 
case  of  chemical  action  giving  rise  to  light ;  and  interesting  examples  of  the 
iavcrse  relation  are  referred  to  on  page  608.     On  page  168  is  represented 
conversion  of  arrested  motion  into  heat  and  light     We  have,  indeed* 
cicnt  examples  to  arrange  a  series  of  these  conversions  of  forces  in  a 
le.     Thus,  chetnical  action  (oxidation  in  the  animal  system)  supplies 
culnr  |>owcr,  this  sets  in  motion  a  Gramme  machine,  the  motion  is  con- 
ed into  elcrtncity,  the  electricity  produces  the  electric  light,  .ind  light 
ses  chemical  action,  and  with  this  the  cycle  is  complete.    In  the  steam 
ine  heat  is  converted  into  mechanical  fcrce,  andmaw^  caaft;^ ^WV-yt^- 
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sent  themselves  to  the  reader's  mind  in  which  mechanical  actions  give  rise 
to  heat.  The  doctrine  of  a  mutual  dependence  and  convertibility  among 
all  the  forms  of  force  was  first  definitively  taught  in  England  by  Mr.  (now 
Justice)  Grove,  in  1842 :  and  almost  simultaneously  Dr.  Meyer  promulgated 
similar  views  in  Germany.  Mr.  Grove  subsequently  embodied  his  doctrine 
in  a  treatise,  called  "  The  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces,"  which  has 
seen  several  editions. 

But  this  teaching  included  much  more  than  a  mere  connection  between 
the  various  forces,  for  it  extended  to  quantitative  relations.  It  declared 
that  a  given  amount  of  one  force  always  produced  a  definite  amount  of 
another .  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  for  example,  would  give  rise  to 
a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  action,  and  that  this  amount  of  mechanical 
action  was  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  which  produced  it,  and  would  in  its  turn 
reproduce  all  that  heat.  These  last  doctrines,  however,  rested  on  a  specula- 
tive basis,  until  Mr.  James  Prescott  Joule,  of  Manchester,  carried  out  a  most 
patient,  laborious,  and  elaborate  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject 
His  labours  placed  the  truth  of  the  numerical  equivalence  of  forces  on  a 
foundation  which  cannot  be  shaken ;  and  he  accomplished  for  the  principle 
of  the  indestructibility  of  force  what  Lavoisier  did  for  that  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter— he  established  it  on  the  incontrovertible  basis  of 
accurate  and  conclusive  experiment  His  determination  of  the  value  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  especially  is  a  model  of  experimental 
research ;  and  subsequent  investigators  have,  by  diversified  methods,  con* 
firmed  the  accuracy  of  his  results.  A  great  part  of  his  work  consisted  in 
finding  what  quantity  of  heat  would  be  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of 
work. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  indication  of  one  of  Dr.  Joule's  methods  of 
making  this  determination,  we  may  point  out  that  if  a  weight  be  raised  a 
certain  height,  the  work  which  is  done  in  raising  it  will  be  given  out  by  the 
weight  in  its  descent.  If  you  carry  a  i  lb.  weight  to  the  top  of  the  London 
Monument,  which  is  200  ft.  high,  you  perform  200  units  of  work.  When  the 
weight  is  at  the  top,  the  work  is  not  lost ;  for  let  the  weight  be  attached 
to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  it  will,  as  it  descends,  draw  up  to  the 
top  another  i  lb.  weight*  If  you  drop  the  weight  so  that  it  falk  freely,  it 
descends  with  a  contmually  increasing  velocity,  strikes  the  pavement,  smd 
comes  to  rest.  Still  your  work  is  not  lost  The  collision  of  the  weight  and 
the  pavement  develops  heat^'yi^x  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiment  depicted 
on  page  168,  but  to  a  less  degree— the  increase  of  temperature  might  not 
be  sensible  to  the  touch,  but  could  be  recognized  by  delicate  instruments. 
Your  work,  then,  has  now  changed  into  the  form  of  heat— the  weight  and 
the  pavement  are  hotter  than  before.  This  heat  is  carried  off  by  contigu- 
ous substances.  But  still  your  work  is  not  lost,  for  it  has  made  the  eaidi 
warmer.  The  heat,  however,  soon  flows  away  by  radiation  from  the  ewth^ 
and  is  diffused  into  space.  The  final  result  of  your  work  is,  then,  that  a 
certain  measurable  quantity  of  heat  has  been  sent  off  into  space.  Is  your 
work  now  finally  lost .?  Not  so  :  in  reality,  it  is  only  difTused  throughout 
the  universe  in  the  form  of  radiant  heat  of  low  intensity.  Yet  it  is  lost  for 
ever  for  useful  purposes  ;  for  from  this  final  form  of  diffused  heat  there  is 
no  known  or  conceivable  process  by  which  heat  can  be  gathered  up  again. 

Dr.  Joule  arranged  paddles  of  brass  or  iron,  so  that  they  could  turn  freely 
in  a  circular  box  containing  water  or  quicksilver.  From  the  sides  of  the 
box  partitions  pio^tcX^  vwwaxds^which  contained  openings  that  permitted 
the  divided  atms  oi  \Yvt  ^^^^\t.  xo^^s^s^^w^  vtcN^xvVvcNi^the  liquid  from 


"  "'        ■*"    *Scft'^^Vfe>i,»X^t>-^'^. 
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moving  en  masse,  thus  caused  a  churning  action  when  the  paddle  was 
turned.  Now,  every  one  who  has  worked  a  rotaior>'  chum  knows  that  a 
considerable  resistance  is  oflfered  to  this  action  ;  but  ever>^  one  does  not 
know  that  under  these  circumstances  the  liquid  becomes  warmer.  It  was 
Dr.  Joule's  object  to  discover  how  much  the  temperature  of  his  liquid  was 
raised  by  a  measured  quantity  of  work.  He  used  very  delicate  thermo- 
netcrs,  and  had  to  take  a  number  of  precautions  which  need  not  here  be 
described;  and  he  obtained  the  definite  quantity  of  work  by  the  descent  of 
a  known  weight  through  a  known  distance,  a  cord  attached  to  the  weight 
being  wound  on  a  drum,  which  communicated  motion  to  the  paddle.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  with  varying  circumstances,  to  avoid  chances 
of  error,  and  were  repeated  very  many  times  untii  uniform  and  consistent 
indications  were  always  obtained.  The  result  of  the  experiments  showed 
that  773  units  of  work  (foot-pounds)  furnished  heat  which  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  I  lb.  of  water  from  ^2""  to  33°  F,,  which  is  the  unit  of  heat 
This  number^  772^  is  a  constant  of  the  greatest  importance  in  scientific  and 
practical  calculations,  and  is  called  "  ///<f  mechanical  equivaknt  of  htai** 
The  amount  of  work  it  represents  is  sometimes  called  a  **  Joule,**  and  is 
always  represented  in  algebraical  formulse  by  "J.*'  Mr.  Joule's  first  paper 
appeared  in  1S43,  and  soon  aftenvards  various  branches  of  the  subject  of 
**  The  Equivalence  and  Persistence  of  Forces  "  were  taken  up  by  a  number 
of  able  men,  who  have  advanced  its  principles  along  various  lines  of  inquiry. 
Among  the  most  noted  contributors  to  this  question  we  find  the  names  of 
Sir  William  Thomson,  Helmholti,  James  Thomson,  Rankin,  Clausius, 
Tait,  Andrews,  and  Maxwell, 

In  the  steam  engine  the  case  is  the  inverse  of  that  presented  by  the  above- 
named  experiment  of  Dr.  Joule's,  Here  we  have  heat  producing  work. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  steam  which  enters  the  cyhnder  of  a  steam  engine 
may  be  found,  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  can  be  determined,  and 
from  these  the  amount  of  heoi  which  passes  into  the  cylinder  per  minute, 
say,  can  be  calculated.  A  large  portion  of  this  heat  is,  in  an  ordinary 
engine,  yielded  up  to  the  condensing  ^vater,  and  another  part  is  lost  by 
conduction  and  radiation  from  the  cylinder,  condenser^  pipes,  &c.  But 
both  these  quantities  can  be  estimated.  \VTien  the  amount  is  compared 
with  that  entering  the  cylinder  in  the  steam,  a  difference  is  always  found, 
which  leaves  a  quantity  of  heat  unaccounted  for.  When  this  quantity  is 
compared  with  the  work  done  by  the  engine  in  the  same  interval  (which 
work  can  be  measured  as  described  on  page  10),  it  is  always  found  that  for 
every  77Z  units  of  work  a  unit  of  heat  has  disappeared  from  the  cylinder. 
The  numerical  relation  between  work  and  heat  which  is  established  in 
these  two  cases  has  been  tested  in  many  quite  different  ways  ;  and,  within 
fhc  hmits  of  experimental  errors,  always  with  the  same  numerical  result. 
But  equally  dehnitc  quantitative  relations  are  known  to  exist  among  all 
the  other  forms  of  force ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  arc  convertible 
into  each  other  has  already  lieen  indicated,  although  want  of  space  prevents 
full  illustration  of  this  part  d  the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  that 
each  fonn  of  force  can  be  mediately  or  immediately  converted  into  mecha- 
nical effect,  hence  each  is  expressible  in  tcnns  of  work.  That  is  to  say,  we 
can  assign  to  a  itnit  of  electricity,  for  example,  a  number  expressing  the 
work  \vht(  h  it  would  do  if  entirely  converted  into  work  j  and  the  same 
number  also  expresses  the  work  which  would  be  required  to  produce  the 
unit  of  electricity.  An  ounce  of  hydrogen  in  combining  with  8  oz,  of  ojty* 
gen  produces  a  certain  measurable  quantity  of  heat.    If  that  heat,  say  ^  H, 
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were  all  converted  into  work,  we  now  know  that  the  work  would =HJ. 
Hence  we  can  express  a  definite  chemical  action  in  terms  of  work,  TTic 
same  is  generally  true  of  all  physical  forces,  though  in  some  cases,  such  as 
light,  vital  action,  &c.,  the  quantitative  relations  have  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely determined. 

Since,  then,  all  the  forces  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  expressible 
(though  the  exact  relations  of  some  have  yet  to  be  discovered)  in  terms  of 
work,  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  to  consider  the  power  of  doing  work 
as  the  common  measure  of  doing  all  these.  Thus,  if  we  define  energy  as 
that  which  does,  or  that  which  is  capable  of  doing,  work,  we  have  a  term 
extremely  convenient  in  the  description  of  some  aspects  of  our  subject 
Thus  we  can  now  speak  of  the  enerjs^ies  of  nature^  instead  of  the  forces. 
And  all  forces,  active  or  passive,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — energy. 
And,  further,  the  great  discovery  of  the  conservation  of  forces  under  definite 
equivalents, may  be  summed  up  very  briefly  in  this  statement—  the  amount 
OF  ENERGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSE  IS  CONSTANT.  To  make  this  Statement 
clear  requires  that  a  distinction  between  two  forms  of  every  kind  of  energy 
be  pointed  out.  To  recur  to  the  example  before  imagined :  if  you  carry  the 
I  lb.  weight  up  the  Monument,  and  deposit  it  on  the  ledge  at  the  top,  it 
might  lie  there  for  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  made  to  give  back  the 
work  you  had  performed  upon  it.  That  work  has  been,  in  a*manner,  stored 
up  by  the  position  you  have  given  to  your  weight.  Now,  in  taking  up  the 
weight,  you  expended  energy — you  really  performed  work  :  that  is  an  in- 
stance of  energy  in  operation,  and  may  be  termed  "  actual  energy.**  In 
what  form  does  the  energy  exist  during  the  thousand  years  we  may  suppose 
your  weight  to  lie  at  the  top  of  the  Monument }  It  is  ready  to  yield  up 
your  work  again  at  any  moment  it  is  permitted  to  descend,  and  it  possesses 
therefore  during  the  whole  period  a  potential  energy  equal  in  amount  to 
the  actual  energy  you  bestowed  upon  it.  A  similar  distinction  between 
actual  and  potential  energy  exists  with  regard  to  every  form  of  force.  If 
by  any  means  you  separate  an  atom  of  carbon  from  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
you  exert  actual  energ>'.  The  process  is  analogous  to  carrying  up  the 
weight.  The  atoms  when  separated  possess  potential  energy, — they  can 
rush  together  again,  like  the  weight  to  the  earth,  and  in  doing  so  will  give 
out  the  work  which  was  expended  on  their  separation.  A  parallel  illustra- 
tion might  be  drawn  from  electrical  force. 

A  typical  example  of  the  storing  up  of  energy  is  furnished  by  a  cross- 
bow. The  moment  a  man  begins  to  bend  the  bow  he  is  doing  work,  be- 
cause he  pulls  the  string  in  opposition  to  the  bow's  resistance  to  a  diange 
in  its  form ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  amount  of  energy  thus  expended  is 
measurable.  Suppose,  now,  the  bow  has  been  bent  and  the  string  caught 
in  the  notch,  from  which  it  is  released  by  drawing  the  trigger  when  the 
discharge  of  the  bow  is  desired.  The  bow  may  be  retained  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  bent  condition,  and  in  this  state  it  possesses,  in  the  form 
of  potential  energy,  all  the  work  which  has  been  expended  in  bending  it, 
and  which  it  will,  in  fact,  give  out,  in  some  way  or  other,  whenever  the 
trigger  is  drawn.  To  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  to  draw  the  string 
over  the  notch  required  a  pull  of  50  lbs.  over  a  space  of  6  in. ;  that  is  equi- 
valent to  50x^  =  25  units  of  work.  Now  let  the  bow  be  used  to  shoot  an 
arrow  weighing  \  lb.  vertically  upwards.  The  height  in  feet  to  which  the 
arrow  will  rise  multiplied  into  its  weight  in  pounds  will  be  the  work  done 
upon  it  bv  the  bow.  Now,  we  say  that  experiment  proves  that  in  the  case 
supposed  the  artovi  N«J0\Ad  m^  \\xsx  \QKiyv..^^^  \V\a.t  the  work  done  by  the 
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(iX  100=35)  would  be  precisely  that  done  upon  ii.     For  the  sake  of 
iplicity,  we  keep  this  illustration  free  from  the  mention  of  interfering 
aitises,  which  have  to  be  considered  and  allowed  for  when  the  matter  is 
it  to  the  real  test  of  quantitative  experiment.   The  instance  of  the  cross- 
3W  brings  into  notice  a  highly  instructive  circumstance,  which  is  this: 
the  bow,  which  it  may  have  taken  the  strength  of  a  Hercules  to  bend,  will 
shoot  its  bolt  by  the  mere  touch  of  a  child  on  the  trigger.     In  the  same 
way,  when  a  man  tires  a  gun,  he  merely  permits  the  potential  energy  con- 
tained in  the  charge  to  convert  itself  into  actual^  or  kinetic^  energy.    The 
I      real  source  of  the  energy,  in  the  case  of  the  child  discharging  the  cross- 
■Miow,  is  the  muscuiar  power  of  the  man  who  drew  it ;  the  reiil  source  of  the 
^^feergy  in  exploding  gimpowder  is  the  separation  of  carbon  atoms  from 
^Hocygen  atoms,  and  that  has  been  done  by  the  sun*s  rap,  as  truly  as  the 
^Pbring  was  pulled  away  from  the  bow  by  muscular  power.     If  we  turn  our 
^attention  to  nitro-glycerine  or  to  nitro-celUilosc,  we  can,  by  following  the 
chemical  actions  giving  rise  to  these  subbtances,  in  like  manner  trace  their 
^^fiergies  to  our  great  luminary.    The  unstable  union  by  which  oxygen  and 
^Bdtrogcn  atoms  are  locked  up  in  the  solid  and  liquid  forms  of  nitro-cellu* 
P^ose  and  nitxo-glycerine  is  also  the  work  of  the  sun;  for  nitrogen  acids, or 
rather  mirates,  are  produced  naturally  under  certain  electrical  and  other 
[jnditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
pn's  action;  and  they  cannot  be  formed  artihcially*  except  by  imitating 
^e  natural  conditions,  as  by  passing  electric  sparks  through  air,  &c. 
It  will  now  be  understood,  as  regards  the  wonderful  relations  between 
[litnal  and  vegetable  life,  which  have  already  been  alluded  to  more  than 
tice,  how  the  sun,  by  expending  actual  energy,  separates  atoms  of  carbon 
am  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  confers  upon  these  a  posi- 
on  of  advantage,  />.,  potential  energy;  and  how  animals,  absorbing  the 
bparated  carbon  in  the  form  of  food,  and  inhaling  the  separated  ox>'gen 
Tn  the  air  they  breathe,  cause  the  conversion  of  the  potential  into  actual 
energy,  which  appears  in  the  heat,  movements,  and  vital  functions  of  the 
limal  body.    In  coal  we  have  the  energy  which  plants  absorbed  from  the 
m  ages  ago,  stored  up  in  a  potential  form.    The  carbon  atoms  are  ready 
I  rush  into  union  with  oxygen  atoms,  and  convert  their  energy  of  position 
Ito   the   energies   developed    by  chemical  action^  viz.,  heat,  light,  &c. 
tnergy  is  thus  constantly  shitting  its  forni  from  actual  to  potential,  and  inc€ 
rsJf  and  exhibiting  itself  under  the  various  transformations  of  force,  as 
bhen  :;un-force  changes  to  chemical  action,  chemical  action  to  heat,  heat 
>  electricity,  &c.    Energy  is,  indeed,  the  real  modern  PRUTEUS— constantly 
ssuming  different  shapes,  difficult  to  grasp  if  not  held  in  fetters;  now 
ftking  on  the  form  of  a  lion,  now  of  a  flame  of  tire,  a  whirlv^-ind,  a  rushing 
As  sober,  literal  matter  of  fact  we  catch  glimpses  of  energy  under 
bcse  ver>*  forms. 
The  greatest  discovery  of  the  age  has,  as  already  indicated,  immediaic 
tid  imp<jrtant  practical  bearings.   The  amount  of  thought  which,  even  in 
be  present  day,  is  devoted  by  unscientific  mechanics  to  the  old  problem 
petual  motion  is  Br  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.    The  principle 
s  conservation  of  energy  shows  that  this  is  an  impossibility;  that  the 
rttor  who  seeks  to  create  force  might  just  as  well  try  to  create  matter; 
bat  the  production  of  a  perpetually  moving  self-sustaining  machine  is  as 
removed  from  human  power  as  the  bringing  into  existence  of  a  "*-^' 
anet     In  force,  as  in  matter,  the  law  is  inexorable — fx  nihih  tur 
n,  knowing  the  definite  amount  of  cnerg)'  obtainable  from  the  cui 
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tion  of  a  pound  of  coal,  we  can  compare  the  amount  we  actually  procure 
from  it  in  our  steam  engines  with  this  theoretical  quantity  as  the  limit  to- 
wards which  our  improvements  should  bring  us  continually  nearer,  but 
which  we  can  never  exceed,  or,  indeed,  even  reach.  The  schemers  of 
perpetual  motion  are  not  the  Only  class  of  speculators  who  pursue  objects 
which  are  incompatible  with  our  principle.  There  are  many  who  sedc  to 
accomplish  desirable  ends  by  inadequate  means :  who,  fo*-  example,  are 
aiming  perhaps  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  ores  by  a  quantity  of  fuel 
less  than  that  mechanically  equivalent  to  the  work,  or  who  conceive  that 
by  adding  to  coal  some  substance  which  itself  is  unchanged,  an  indefinitely 
greater  amount  of  heat  may  be  liberated  by  the  combustion. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  energies  of  animal  life  can  be 
traced  to  the  sun  as  their  source.  The  sun  builds  up  the  plant,  separating 
oxygen  from  carbon.  The  animal— directly  or  mediately  by  devouring  other 
animals — takes  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  plant,  and  reunites  it  with 
oxygen.  In  the  plant  the  sun  winds  up  the  spnng  which  gives  life  to  the 
animal  mechanism  ;  for  the  winding-up  of  a  spring  and  the  separation  of 
the  atoms  having  chemical  affinities  are  alike  instances  of  supplying  poten- 
tial energy.  In  the  animal  there  is  a  running-down  of  the  potential  into 
actual  energy.  It  is  plain  also  that  of  the  total  energy  radiated  from  the  sun 
in  every  direction,  tne  earth  receives  but  a  very  small  part  (a.^tootfttoooo)- 
By  far  the  larger  part  is  diffused  into  space,  where,  for  all  such  purposes 
as  those  with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  is  lost.  The  heat  which  the  sun 
sends  out  in  a  year  is  calculated  to  be  equal  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  a  layer  of  coal  17  miles  thick  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  luminary.  Is  the  sun,  then,  a  flaming  fire?  By  no  means. 
Combustion  is  not  possible  at  its  temperature ;  and  as  we  know  the  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  its  composition  are  the  same  as  those  we  find  in 
the  earth,  we  know  that  the  chemical  energies  of  such  substances  could  not 
supply  the  sun's  expenditure.  Passing  over  as  unsatisfactory  an  explana- 
tion which  might  occur  to  some  minds — namely,  that  the  sun  was  created 
hot  at  the  beginning,  and  has  so  continued— there  are  two  theories  which 
attempt  to  account  for  the  sun's  heat.  One  is  that  of  Meyer,  who  supposes 
the  heat  is  due  to  the  continual  impact  of  meteorites  drawn  to  the  sun  by 
its  gravity  ;  and  the  other  is  that  of  Helmholtz,  who  attributes  the  heat  to 
the  continual  condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  sun.  Helmholtz  calcu- 
lates that  a  shrinking  of  the  sun's  diameter  by  only  nv^th  of  its  present 
amount,  would  supply  heat  to  last  for  two  thousand  years  ;  while  tne  con- 
densation of  the  substance  of  the  sun  to  the  density  of  the  earth  would 
cover  the  sun's  expenditure  for  17,000,000  of  years.  There  is  great  proba- 
bility that  both  theories  may  be  correct,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  sun's 
heat  may  be  considered  as  due  in  general  terms  to  aggregation  of  matter, 
by  which  the  original  potential  energy  of  position  is  converted  into  the 
actual  energy  of  heat  and  light.  Now.  however  immense  may  be  our  plane- 
tary system,  the  sun  being  continually  throwing  off  this  energy  into  space, 
there  must  come  a  time  when  the  supplies  of  meteorites  will  fail,  and  when 
the  great  globe  of  the  sun  will  have  shrunk  to  its  smallest  dimensions.  We 
see,  then,  that  heat  and  light  are  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  matter ; 
the  heat  and  light  are  radiated  into  space  ;  the  small  fraction  intercepted 
by  our  globe  is  the  source  of  almost  every  movement — the  original  stuff,  so 
to  speak,  out  of  which  all  terrestrial  forces  are  made.  The  sun  produces 
the  winds,  the  l\\wTideTsX.oxTw&,\3aft  electric  currents  of  the  Aurora,  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestna\Tcvajgtveu^xcv,«cA*\^^^  «i>a^»^\N«{j!Scifete  and  animal 
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life.    The  waves,  the  rains,  the  mountain  torrents,  the  flowing  rivers,  are 
ihe  work  of  the  sun' 5  emanations. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  energ^y  expended  on  raising  a  weight  aften^'ards 
dropped » we  traced  that  energy  into  the  final  form  of  heat  of  a  low  tempera-  ■ 
ture  radiated  into  space.  1 1  would  be  easy  to  show  that  all  energy  ultimately  I 
takes  the  same  form.  Now,  although  it  is  easy  to  convert  work  into  heat,  ■ 
there  is  no  conceivable  process  by  which  uniformly-difTused  heat  can  again 
be  made  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  The  case  may  be  compared  to  water, 
which  in  moving  down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  may  be  made  to  per- 
form any  variety  of  work.  But  when  all  the  water  has  passed  down  from  the 
higher  level  to  the  lower,  it  can  no  longer  do  any  work.  Whenever  work  is 
done  by  the  agency  of  heat,  there  is  always  a  passing  from  a  higher  tempera- 
ture to  a  lower — a  transference  of  heat  from  a  hotter  body  to  a  colder  If 
the  condenser  of  the  steam  engine  had  the  same  temperature  as  the  steam, 
the  machine  would  not  work.  Not  only  do  all  the  energies  in  operation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  continually  run  down  into  the  form  of  radiant  heat 
sent  off  by  the  earth  into  space  ;  but  our  sun^s  energy,  and  that  of  the  suns 
of  other  systems,  are  also  continually  passing  off  into  space  ;  and  the  final 
effect  must  be  a  uniform  diffusion  of  heat  in  a  universe  in  which  none  of 
the  varied  forms  of  energy  we  now  behold  in  operation  w  ill  be  possible, 
because  all  will  have  run  down  to  the  same  dead  level  of  uniformly-difFused 
heat-  This  startling  corollary  from  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  has  been  worked  out  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Dissipation  of  Energy/^  It  leads  us  to  contemplate  a  state  of  things  in  | 
which  all  light  and  life  will  have  passed  away  from  the  universe— a  con- 
dition which  the  poet's  terrible  dream  of  darkness,  **  which  was  not  all  a  ] 
dream,"  seems  to  shadow  forth — 

"  The  bright  cun  was  extmeuishedf  ttod  the  ttan 
Did  wjuider  darklins  in  the  eternal  space, 
lUylcsstuid  pathless;  and  the  icy  caflh 
Swunjt  bUnd  2nd  bbckeainj;  in  the  moonless  air, 

m  %  9  9  %  • 

The  world  was  void> 
The  i>OTiiiIoi»  ««d  the  tiowcrfuJ  wa*  ;i  tumpi 
$eajonles»,  herble^,  treelc^.,  ouuite^s,  tireless^ 
A  lump  nf  dcJih— a  chaot  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  ^tl  Uood  stilly 
And  nothing;  stirred  within  their  Client  depths. 

«  *  •  *  •  • 

The  wavfv  were  dead  ;  the  tides  were  in  their  snve. 
The  Moon,  their  miitreu.  had  ejipircd  befofe  ; 
The  windK  were  withered  in  the  5,ugnant  ai/,^ 
And  the  clouds  perished  ;  Darknvvs  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  Umvcr*c" 

The  doctrine  of  this  persistence  and  dissipation  of  energy  completely 
harmonizes  with  the  grand  speculation  termed  the  "nebular  hypothesis,*' 
-which  regards  the  universe  as  having  originally  consisted  of  uniiformly  dif- 
fused matter,  which,  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  gravi  tat  ion,  aggregated 
round  certain  centres.  This  process  is  slill  going  on;  and, according  to 
modern  speculations,  light  and  life  and  motion  are  but  manifestations  ofi 
this  primeval  potential  energy  being  converted  into  actual  energ)',  and' 
degrading  ultimately  into  the  form  of  universally- diffused  heat  To  quote 
the  closing  sentences  of  the  eloquent  passage  in  which  Professor  Tyndall 
concludes  the  work  mentioned  above,  **To  nature  nothing  can  be  added^ 
from  nature  nothing  can  be  taken  away ;  the  sum  of  her  energies  is  con- 
stant, and  the  utmost  man  can  do  in  the  pursuit  of  physical  tcutK^ot  uvtSsyft. 


I 
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applications  of  physical  knowledge,  is  to  shift  the  constituents  of  the  never* 
varying  total.  The  law  of  conservation  rigidly  excludes  both  creation  and 
annihikition.  Waves  may  change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves ;  mag- 
nitude may  be  substituted  for  number,  and  number  tor  magnitude ;  aste- 
roids may  aggregate  to  suns,  suns  may  resolve  themselves  into  florae  and 
faunae,  and  florae  and  faunae  melt  in  air :  the  flux  of  power  is  eternally  the 
same.  It  rolls  in  music  through  the  ages,  and  all  terrestrial  energy— the 
manifestations  of  life  as  well  as  the  display  of  phenomena — are  but  the 
modulations  of  its  rhythm." 

The  discoveries  to  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  attract  the  reader's 
attention  thus  give  rise  to  conceptions  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  interest. 
We  see  that  the  sum  of  Nature's  energies  is  constant ;  that  all  the  mani- 
festations of  force  are  but  the  transference  of  power  from  one  position  to 
another.  And  we  have  recognized  the  material  source  of  all  our  terrestrinl 
energies  in  the  sun.  Two  theories  have  already  been  mentioned  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  account  for  the  sun's  heat — the  meteoric  theory  of  Meyer  and 
Thomson,  and  the  shrinkage  theory  of  Helmholtz.  These  both  assume 
gravitation  as  the  primal  force  from  which  the  supply  of  heat  and  other 
energies  must  be  drawn,  and  they  assume  also  that  the  laws  of  radiation 
and  of  the  degradation  of  temperature  in  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
other  forces,  as  we  find  them  operating  at  the  earth's  surface,  are  e<jually 
in  action  in  every  region  of  space.  Hence  is  deduced  that  conception  of 
the  final  state  of  the  universe  as  one  of  merely  equally  diffused  tempera- 
ture admitting  of  no  further  transformation.  This  speculation  presents 
the  universe  in  the  aspect  of  a  clock,  now  indeed  going,  but  when  once 
run  down,  incapable  of  ever  being  again  wound  up.  There  seems  in  this 
view  a  want  of  symmetry,  so  to  speak  ;  we  miss  the  feeling  of  harmonious 
rhythm  to  which  Tyndall  refers.  There  is,  however,  another  cosmic 
theory,  well  supported  by  accumulating  facts,  which  assigns  to  gravitation 
a  less  important  part  in  the  production  of  solar  heat  and  in  the  evolution 
of  worlds,  and  it  is  one  which  supplies  also  a  basis  for  the  explanation  of 
such  phenomena  as  aerolites,  comets,  variable  stars,  the  inclination  of 
planets'  axes  to  their  orbits,  the  proper  motion  of  our  sun,  and  that  of  the 
so  called  fixed  stars,  of  all  of  which  the  nebular  hypothesis  fails  to  give 
any  account ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impact  theoty^  as  it  has  b«en 
named,  includes  the  other,  and  goes  beyond  it.  The  reader  who  desires 
to  pursue  this  subject  maybe  referred  to  Croll's  book  on  Stellar  Evolution. 

In  the  last  few  paragraphs  we  have  been  dealing  with  speculations  as 
much  as  with  discoveries.  But  indeed  the  former  are  the  offspring  of  the 
latter,  as  certainly  as  one  invention  becomes  the  parent  of  others.  The 
human  mind  never  rests  contented  with  the  knowledge  and  master)'  of 
nature  actually  gained,  but  ever  seeks  to  pass  beyond  and  attain  still 
greater  power.  The  volume  we  are  now  bringing  to  a  close  has  given 
but  brief  and  imperfect  indications  of  specimens,  taken  here  and  there,  of 
what  has  been  done  during  the  short  period  of  one  century.  We  may 
draw  an  augury  for  the  future  of  man's  dominion  from  the  powers  his 
Promethean  spirit  has  already  grasped  : 

"  The  lightning  b  hift  slave  :  heaven's  utmost  deep 

Gives  UD  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
They  pass  before  his  eye,  arc  numl)ered,  and  roll  on  ! 

Tne  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air ; 

And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid  ' 
**  Htaven,  Yasx,  uwovx  ««cxcx,'&  \    M  an  unveils 


NOTES  A  AND  B. 


Note  A-^ontinuation  of  Table  on  paj^e  755,  showing  the  quantity  of 
Coals  raised  annually  in  Great  Britain, 


Year.                                   Coal  ra><«d  in  Tons. 
1874 126,590,108 

1875 133*306458 

1876 134,125,166 


1877. 


Year.  Coal  raised  in  Tons. 

1885 159,351.418 

1886 157,518,482 

1887 162,121,576 


1878 132,612,063 

1879 133,720,393 

1880 146,969,409 

1881 154,184,300 

1882 156,499,977 

1883 163,737,327 

l^?4 160,757,779 


34,179,968      1888 169,935,219 


1889 176.916,724 

1890 181,614,280 

1891 185,479,126 

1892 181,786,871 

1893 164,325,795 

1894 188,277,525 


Note  B— CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY.^Page  804. 

The  statement  here  should  have  been  more  explicit,  as  it  has  reference 
to  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  realised  in  practice.     Like  the  well-known 
"first  law  of  motion,"  it  can  neither  be  demonstrated  d priori^  nor  proved 
by  any  direct  and  simple  experiment.     The  first  law  of  motion  asserts 
that  a  body  in  motion,  not  acted  on  by  any  external  force,  will  continue 
to  move  in  a  straight  line,  and  with  a  uniform  velocity.     Now  we  cannot 
place  a  body  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  some  ex- 
ternal forces  ;  but  the  more  we  lessen  the  effect  of  external  forces,  the 
more  nearly  is  the  motion  straight  and  uniform.     Similarly  in  the  case 
supposed,  the  intention  is  to  show  that  the  weight  carried  up  is  in  a 
position  to  do  just  as  much  work  as  was  done  upon  it.     We  must  suppose 
several  impracticable  but  conceivable  conditions  in  order  to  eliminate  con- 
siderations which  do  not  concern  the  theoretical  question  ;  we  must  sup- 
pose the  cord  to  be  weightless  and  absolutely  devoid  of  rigidity ;  the 
pulley  to  have  no  mass  or  inertia,  that  is  to  require  no  force  to  set  it  in 
motion,  and  to  move  without  any  friction  ;  the  air  to  offer  no  resistance ; 
and  the  force  of  gravity  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  space.     Some  ap- 
proximation to  these  conditions  is  practicable,  as,  for  example,  the  pulley 
might  be  the  lightest  possible,  and  turn  on  friction  wheels,  the  cord  might 
be  the  finest  silk  thread,  and  so  on.     But  it  is  not  the  influence  of  these 
external  forces  we  are  considering,  but  only  the  energy  due  to  the  position 
of  the  raised  weight.      Assuming,  therefore,  the  disturbing   conditions 
absolutely  eliminated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  no  downward  force  or 
pressure,  however  small,  could  be  applied  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  to  the 
upper  weight  without  setting  the  system  in  motion.     The  motion  would 
be  an  accelerated  one  so  long  as  the  force  was  applied,  it  would  become 
uniform  when  the  force  ceased  to  act ;   it  would  have  a  velocity  propor- 
tionate to  the  force.     In  any  case,  after  a  time  the  descending  wei.c:ht 
would  reach  the  ground,  and  for  our  point  of  view  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  time  occupied  by  the  movement  were  5  minutes  or  5,000 
years,  for  be  it  observed,  time  does  not  enter  into  the  definition  of  work 
as  it  does  into  t\\Al  of  **  horse-power."    Then  bjr  pushing  the  conceived 
conditions  lo  iW\t  V\rc\\Xs,  \n^  mvj  's.^^  >3oax  without  considering  any 
question  of  convetsion  ol  tc\o\:\oT^\Ty\a  V^\^>\v^tk\^'«^^^^  theory 

at  least,  give  \>acV.  agavxi  x\ve  wv«^  ^^ti\.  >ivs^\\. 
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Abel,  Professor,  746, 

Accumulators,  530. 

Adhesion  of  locomotive,  sz. 

Advant?^es  of  present  age,  2. 

Aerolites,  jo. 

Air,  734. 

Albert  Bndge,  Saltash,  283. 

Alizarine,  797. 

"  A Uiance"  magneto^lectric  machine,  520. 

Alum  nium,  717. 

bronze,  719. 

reduced  cost  of,  7x3. 
American  Tract  Society  building,  78, 
Ampere's  hypothesis,  759* 

rule,  49a,  549. 
Amphioxus^  679. 
ANjfiSTHETics,  731. 
Anemometer,  636. 
Angle,  limiting,  or  critical,  399. 
Atuline,  787. 

black,  793. 

blue,  790. 

green,  791. 

purple,  788. 
Anomalous  magnetisation,  538. 
Anthta  Certus,  678. 
Anthracene,  796,  797. 
Applegath  printing  machine,  3x2. 

and  Cowper,  ditto,  308. 
Apps's  anemometer,  656. 

induction  coil,  506. 
Aquaria,  675. 
Arago,  599.  ^ 

Architecture,  use  of  iron  m,  72. 
Argand  gas  burners,  773. 

lamps,  595. 
Armours,  ships',  strengths  of,  z66. 
Armstrong  z  lo-ton  gun,  902. 
Armstrong's  guns,  Z92. 

hydraulic  crane,  333. 
Atoms,  713,  743. 
Aurora,  504. 
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"  AMtotnohiU'*  competition,  23. 
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Basic  process  (uilchrist'sX  ^* 

Battery,  gadvanic,  493. 


Battery,  secondary,  ^30. 
Baxter  House  experiments,  58. 
Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  593. 
Bells,  electro-magnetic,  554. 
Benzol,  783. 
Bessemer,  26,  56. 

Channel  steamer,  Z42. 

converter,  63. 

iron,  62. 

process,  64. 

steel,  56-67. 
Big  Whbsls,  8z. 
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BLANCH4RD  LATHE,    THX,  86. 

Blast  furnace,  40. 
Blind  spot  in  eye,  460. 
Blister  steel,  54. 
Blood  spectra,  43t. 
Boilers  of  steam  engines,  13. 
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Bourdon's  pressure  gauge,  12. 
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spectroscope,  422,  432. 
Brnnel,  283. 
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Brush  dynamo,  52a. 
Bullet,  Greener's  expanding,  182. 

Lebel,  z88. 

Mini^,  z8o. 
Bullets,  machinery  for  making,  330. 
Bonsen  and  Kirchhoff,  49a. 

and  Roscoe,  720. 
Bunsen's  battery,  496. 

burner,  421. 
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Cbem tea)  action  of  light,  608. 
equAttons,  734. 
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work  of  electricity,  497. 
Chloroform,  608. 
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telegraph,  598. 

torpedo,  547. 
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Electricity,  4?i. 
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Electro-plating,  499,  518. 
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